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^  Numbered  wrongly  "XXIL*'  on  the  Plate. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XXXV 

This  Tolume  contains  the  last  of  Ruskin's  Works,  (I.)  the  fragmait 
of  antobic^raphj  called  PrceterUaj  together  with  (II.)  the  three  pub- 
lished Parts  of  a  supplementary  volume  called  DUecta.  In  an  Appendix 
are  given,  as  will  presently  be  explained  (p.  Ivii,),  several  additional 
passages  from  the  MS.  material  for  PrceterUa. 

PrceterUa  was  issued  at  irregular  intervals  between  1885  and  1889; 
the  final  chapter  of  it,  issued  in  July  1889,  was  the  last  piece  that 
Ruskin  wrote.  In  this  Introduction,  (I.)  the  story  of  his  life  is  con- 
tinued firom  the  end  of  1884  to  the  close  in  January  1900  (pp.  xxi.-li.). 
(n.)  Some  account  is  next  given  of  Prceterka  itself  (pp.  li.-lviii.);  and, 
lasUy,  (m.)  additional  information  is  supplied  with  regard  to  various 
facts,  incidents,  and  episodes  touched  upon  in  the  book  (pp.  IviiL-lxxvii). 

L  1886-1889 

The  years  of  Ruskin^s  life  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  Introduction 
fall  into  two  periods — that  from  1885  to  the  summer  of  1889,  during 
which  his  pen  was  still  active;  and  that  from  the  summer  of  1889  to 
the  end,  when  all  labour  was  laid  aside.  The  four  years  of  his  last 
literary  period,  rendered  notable  by  the  writing  of  ProBierita^  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  all  his  books,  contained  for  Ruskin  many  months 
of  fruitful  labour  and  contented  peace,  broken,  however,  by  repeated 
attacks  of  illness.  In  view  of  these  interruptions,  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  is  remarkable.  ProBierita  was 
the  main  task  to  which  he  set  himself  when  he  had  resigned  his 
Oxford  professorship  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  Ivi.).  For  the  rest,  he  finished 
Proserpina;  wrote  J  Knight^ s  Faith;  edited  several  parts  of  the  Road" 
Me  Songs  of  Tuscofny,  and  the  whole  of  Chrisfe  Folk  and  Ubic  the 
Farm  Servant ;  and  wrote  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces.  He  also  devoted 
much  time  to  the  artistic  work  of  the  St.  Greorge^s  Guild.  Many  of 
his  letters  to  the  several  artists  in  his  employ  have  been  given  in  an 
earlier  volume ;  ^  they  show  how  much  trouble  he  spent  during  these 
years  upon  enriching  his  Museum,  and  in  1886  he  arranged  an  exhibi- 
tion in  London  of  drawings  made  for  the  Guild.*    As  the  writings  of 

'  Yol.  xXy.  pp.  IxiL-lzv. 

*  The  catalogue  is  printed  in  the  same  volome,  p.  177* 
zzi 
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the  period,  other  than  PrceterUoj  have  been  given  in  previous  TolumeSy 
it  may  be  well  to  furnish  here  a  chronological  list: — 

1885.  January.  BoadMe  Songt  of  Ttuean^,  Part  r.  (Vol  XXXTT). 
February.  BoadMe  8ong$  of  Tuscany,  Pmrt  vi.  (VoL  XXXIL). 

,,         CM  EnarrmU  (Vola  YL  and  YIL). 

„         In  MonHbuM  SanciU,  Part  li  (VoL  VL).  

March.  Introduction  to  Uwiy  amd  the  BngMek  Biehope  (YoL  XXXIV.). 
April.  Boadeute  Strnge  ^f  Tuscim^,  Part  tu.  (Vol.  XXXiL). 

May.  Proeerpina,  Part  ix.  (Vol.  XXV.).  

,,     Boadeide  Sange  i^  TvMxmy,  Pkrt  viii.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 
June.  Boadeide  Songe  qf  Tuscan^,  Part  iz.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 

„      New  edition  of  Daime  Wiggine  qf  Lee  (VoL  11.). 
August  Boadeide  Songe  qf  Tuecang,  Part  z.  (VoL  XXXII.). 

„       A  Knight e  FMh  (Vol.  XXXL). 
July.  PrerterUa^  Parts  L,  iL,  and  iii 
September-December.  Pr^eterita,  Parts  it.,  v.,  yL,  and  rii. 

1886.  January.  MoHet'e  Beport,  St.  Geo^s  Guild  (Vol.  XXX.). 
January-ApriL  PrmUrita,  Fsrts  TiiL-ziL 

May.  Oatahgue  qf  Drawmge  for  8L  Oeorg^e  Guild  (VoL  XXX.). 

9^     Revision  of  Catalogue  ^f  Minerale  in  the  St   George's  Museum   (see 
VoL  XXVL  p.  416). 

„     Prateritap  Psrts  ziii.-zv. 
June.  Prmterita^  Part  zvL 
July.  Prmterita,  Part  zviL  

„     Proeerpina,  Part  z.  (Vol.  XXV.). 

„      UMe  the  Farm  Servant,  Parte  I  and  iL  (VoL  XXXTT.). 
September.  UMe,  Part  iii.  (VoL  XXXTT.). 

,,  Dileeta,  Part  L 

October,  NoTember.  Praterita,  Parte  xviiL-zx. 
November.  Uhric,  Part  iv.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 

1887.  January.  Pneterita,  Part  zzi. 

„        Dileeta,  Part  ii. 
February.  AHhur  Burgeee  (VoL  XIV.). 
March.  UMe,  Part  v.  (Vol.  XXXIL). 

„        Chriete  Folk  in  the  Apennine,  Parte  i.  and  iL  (VoL  XXXTT.). 
„       Preeterita,  Part  zzii^ 
June.  Ulrie,  Part  vi.  (VoL  XXXTT). 
,,      Chrieee  Fblk,  Part  iii.  (VoL  XXXIL). 

„      Prteterita,  Part  zziii.  

„      PrefiM^e  to  Hortue  Iw^atue  (VoL  XXXVn.). 
November.  Preeterita,  Part  zziv. 

„  Chriefe  Folk,  Parts  ir.,  v.,  and  vi.  (VoL  XXXIL). 

„  The  Black  Arte  CVoh  XIV.). 

1888.  January.  Plrefiioe  to  new  edition  of  Leeturee  on  Art  (VoL  XX.  pp.  13-15). 
ApriL  Prefiu^  to  £.  T.  Cook's  National  GaUery. 

May.  Prmterita,  Part  zzr. 
September.  Praterita,  Part  zzvi. 

„  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painiere. 

October.  Uhrie,  Parte  vii.-iz. 

1889.  ApriL  Chriefe  Folk,  Part  vii. 
June.  Praterita,  Part  zzrii. 
July.  Praterita,  Part  zzviii. 

(For  Letters  to  the  Press  written  during  the  years  1885-1889,  see  VoL  XXXIV. 
pp.  677-^20.) 
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The  work  thoa  acoomplished  often  brought  peace  and  pleasure  to 
Rnskin*  ^A  white  day,^  he  writes  in  his  diary  (February  6,  1885), 
^getting  Sir  Herbert^s  book^  all  planned  and  the  first  chapter  sent  to 
press  (most  of  it  now  done),  and  embroideries  sent  to  Irish  school.^ 
And,  again,  ^Yesterday  (May  S)  sent  to  printer  the  last  sheets  of 
Songw  qf  Tu9cafm/y  veiy  thankful  to  have  been  spared  to  finish  them 
ri^tly.  Strong  at  work  in  every  direction,  and  wonderfully  content  in 
it,  D.G7*  And  so  in  the  following  year,  ^^  Well  and  cheerful  (January  8, 
1886),  and  doing  most  useful  work.^  ^^  Yesterday,^  he  says  a  little 
later  (April  26),  **most  successful  work;  quiet  day  in  the  woods.  •  .  • 
Grot  up  thinking  what  marvellous  powers  and  influences  I  have  now, 
if  I  use  them  honestly  and  bravely^;  and  again  on  the  next  day: — 

"An  entirely  blessed  and  pure  morning;  absolutely  calm,  with 
dew  on  fields.  I  out  to  the  gate  corner  to  see  Helvellyn.  Cloudless 
wind  on  lake;  then  garden;  then  anemones.  All  kinds  of  helpful 
thought  sent  with  the  beauty,  D.Gr 

And  once  more  (May  1): — 

''Slept  well,  after  lovely  walk  on  top  of  moor  at  cloudless  tun- 
set,  feeling  how  thankful  beyond  wonis,  or  thought,  I  should  be  for 
having  such  a  place  to  live  at,  and  painless,  if  not  now  powerful, 
body  and  limbs  to  bear  me  still  on  a  rock  path.  Down  in  good 
heart.  How  I  enjoy  my  work !  and  I  have  just  been  reading  poor 
Carlyle  on  last  volume  of  Frederick/"^ 

The  limbs  still  bore  him  upon  many  a  mountain  ramble,  and  in  Sep* 
tember  of  this  year  he  wrote  to  Professor  Norton'  that  he  had  been 
half-way  up  Coniston  Old  Man,  ^without  more  fatigue  than  deepened 
the  ni^t^s  rest.^  An  entry,  some  months  later,  shows  him  busy,  as 
ever,  with  multifarious  tasks: — 

^'Jamutry  9,  1887,  Sunday. — Sixteen  letters  written  on  Friday; 
eleven  yesterday.  Mineral  ticketing.  Chess  playing.  Botanical 
lesson  to  Gussie,  musical  to  Annie,  painting  to  Robert  Redhead.^ 
Miss  Murray  found  out;   and  promised   support  in  bird  drawing.' 

»  A  Enigke9  F^tk  (VoL  XXXI.). 

*  That  is,  as  told  in  Froude's  l^e  ^  OarMe. 

s  See  a  letter  of  Smtember  13  in  Vol  XaXVIL 

*  Children  in  the  village  school  at  Conitton. 

*  References  to  Miss  Afarray  will  be  fband  in  the  Letien  ^Vol.  XXXVIL) ;  and 
there  are  studies  by  her— of  flowers,  however— in  the  Sheffield  Museum  (VoL  XXX. 
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'Cceli  Eoamnt'  begun  «guii»  with  ' Institiitet  of  Minemlogy  * 
Pngteriia   in  foil  speed ;  and  article  on   art  for  Chambers's  E 
pmHa."^ 

Such  entries  are  typical  of  bright  and  busy  months  which  wer 
infrequent  during  these  years,  and  which  are  reflected  in  the  1 
mood  of  Prasieriia. 

And  in  this  evening  of  his  days  Ruskin  had  also  that  which  s 
accompany  old  age,  in  honour,  love,  the  devotion  of  faithful  dis4 
and  the  sympathy  of  many  admirers.    This  last  was  illustrated  b 
Complimentajy  Address,  already  printed,^  which  was  presented  tc 
at  Christmas  1885,  with  the  signatures  of  most  of  the  men   of 
and  leading  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.     H< 
also  troops  of  friends.    The  years  from  1886  to  1889  were  spent  i 
main  quietly  at  Brantwood,  and  Ruskin  in  his  periods  of  good  h 
was  able  to  entertain  many  guests.    Froude,  for  one,  came  on  a 
in  the  autumn  of  1886.     I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Froude  in  i 
he  sayn  <*how  wholesome,  how  usejful,  how  in  every  way  precious 
the  days  then  spent  at  Brantwood ;  partaking  in  a  simple  and  beai 
life,  and  breathing  pure  air,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.^    They 
much  talk  about  Carlyle,  for  tiie  storm  which  Froude'^s  Life  and 
sidiary  publications  had  caused  was  then  raging.    Ruskin  was  in 
difficult  position  of  being  the  attached  friend   both  of  Froude  an 
his  antagonist  in  this  matter,  ProfSessor  Norton.     His  sympathies  i 
as  has  been  said  already,^  with  Froude,  whose  picture  of  Carlyle 
he  held,  in  the  main  true,  and  therefore  what  tiie  subject  of  it  w 
have  desired.     In  some  respects,  however,  he  thought  there  was 
something  more  to  be  said,  and  he  propcMed  to  write  on  the  sul 
himself — partly  to  vindicate,  and  partly  to  suj^lem^it,  Froude.    ^ 
are   the   only  person,^  Froude   had   written,  *^to   whom   I  can 
about  Carlyle,  or  from  whom  I  could  either  seek  advice  or  expect 
And  at  a  later  time  he  said :  ^*  Your  assurance  that  on  the  whole 
selection  which  I  made  frx>m  Carlyle's  letters  is  a  good  one,  has  g 
me   more  pleasure  than   anything   which   I   have  yet  heard  on 
subject.  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  your  own  willingness  to  ( 
the   sky  for  me  in  my  own  lifetime.*"    And,  again,  "Your  prop 
to  bring  out  a  small  volume  on  Carlyle  simply  delights  me.^    1 

^  See  VoL  XXTL  pp.  Iz.-lxiL^  where  an  acoonnt  of  the  intended  InHUtUi 
giyen,  and  a  fragment  of  it  printed.    For  OobH  BnmrrmU,  see  YoL  ILL  p.  bdii 
*  This  article,  however,  was  not  written. 
»  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  733. 
«  VoL  XXXTTT.  p.  lii. 
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was  in  1889,  and  Roskin^s  working  days  were  then  almost  at  an  end. 
The  little  vcJume  was  never  to  be  written,  and  the  personal  mention  of 
Carlyle  in  ProeierUa  is  only  incidental^  Another  friend  from  whom  a 
visit  is  recorded  in  Buskin^s  diary  is  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Of  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway^s  visits,  and  her  constant  correspondence  with  Ruskin,  which 
was  one  of  the  new  interests  and  solaces  of  his  old  age,  account  will 
be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  next  volume  (dealing  with  Ruskin'^s 
friendships  as  illustrated  by  his  Letters).  Letters  from  William  Gifibrd 
Palgrave,  then  Her  Majesty'^s  Minister  in  Uruguay,  also  gave  Ruskin 
much  pleasure  during  these  years.  Palgrave  was  very  much  at  one  with 
Ruskin  in  his  outlook  upon  the  world,  and  from  1884  to  his  death 
in  1888  was  one  of  the  most  regular  and  affectionate  of  Ruskin^s 
correspondents. 

But  Ruskin^s  greatest  pleasure,  perhaps,  was  in  pleasing  young 
people.  Many  of  the  reminiscences  of  Brantwood  which  have  been 
published  relate  to  these  years,  when  he  liked  to  have  young  men 
and  girls  around  him,  and  lent  himself  out  to  give  them  instructioif 
and  pleasure.  One  of  his  girl-friends,  married  to  Mr.  Allen  Harker, 
has  given  a  characteristic  description  of  tea-time  at  Brantwood : — 

''He  looked  an  old  man  even  then  in  1888,  as  he  stood  in  his  &vourite 
place  on  the  hearth-rag  in  the  Brantwood  drawing-room;  but  his  eyes 
were  the  youngest  I  have  ever  seen  in  adult  fiice,  blue  and  dear  like  a 
child's,  with  the  child's  large  direct  gaze.  By  tea-time,  every  table,  chair, 
and  most  of  the  floor  would  be  littered  with  a  wonderful  profusion  of 
sketches,  photographs,  missals,  Greek  coins,  and  uncut  gems.  'Now  we 
begin  to  look  comfortable,'  he  would  say  gleefully  when  there  was  nothing 
left  to  sit  upon,  and  we  had  to  pick  our  steps  among  the  treasures 
scattered  at  our  feet;  and  we  were  comfortable.  He  spared  neither  him- 
self nor  his  possessions  to  give  pleasure  to  his  guests.  He  talked  much 
and  brilliantly,  laughing  heartily  an  infectious,  chuckling  laugh  when  any- 
thing amused  him."' 

The  story  is  told  of  the  poet-painter,  William  Blake,  that  in  his 
old  age  a  child  came  to  see  him.  He  put  his  hand  upon  her  head 
and  blessed  her,  saying,  ^May  Crod  make  the  world  as  beautiful  to 
you,  my  child,  as  it  has  been  to  me.*"  No  small  part  of  Ruskin^s  life 
was  spent  in  similar  benediction. 

Another  occupation  which  gave  Ruskin  interest  and  enjoyment 
during  these  years  was  teaching  the  village  children  at  Coniston.     His 

^  See  below,  pp.  4^,  580. 

•  ''John  Ratkm  in  the  'Eighties,"  Outlook,  February  11,  1899. 
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interest  in  the  school  has  been  described  in  a  prerioos  Tolame,^  and 
writing  in  1887,  in  Chtiifi  FoOc^  he  mentions  a  weekly  lesson  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  at  Brantwood.'  The  same  risitor  who  has  just 
been  quoted  has  described  the  scene: — 

"  Every  Saturday  a  dozen  or  so  of  sturdy  mountain  lasses,  ranging  from 
ten  to  fourteen,  came  for  a  'lesson'  and  for  tea.  These  lessons  were 
encydopsedic  in  their  scope,  ranging  from  the  varying  shapes  of  fir-cones 
to  the  correct  position  on  the  map  of  'Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath/ 
probably  followed  by  a  disquisition  on  '  the  god  Bel  or  Baal '  as  represented 
'  on  the  cast  of  a  coin — Italian — Greek — finest  time/  Sometimes  he  would 
read  Shakespeare  to  them;  but  whatever  else  was  included,  the  Bible  and 
some  botany  formed  part  of  the  lesson.  Whether  the  girls  understood 
very  much  of  what  they  were  taught  remains  to  be  seen;  but  they 
enjoyed  themselves  tremendously,  and  that  was  what  he  wanted.  After 
the  lesson  they  had  tea  in  his  study,  laying  it  themselves  with  mudi 
laughter  and  clatter.  He  cleared  the  tables  for  them  himself  giving  up 
the  room  to  them  entirely  for  that  afternoon,  'because  the  parlour-maid' 
— ^not  unnaturally — 'objected  to  the  crumbs  in  the  dining-room  before 
dinner/" 

''Among  the  many  other  subjects,  he  taught  them  songs,  such  as  the 
following,  both  words  and  quaint,  lilting  tnne  being  his  own : 

'  Ho,  ho,  the  cocks  crow  1 

Little  giris — ^get  up; 
Little  girls  to  bed  must  go 

When  the  robins  sup. 

Heigh,  heigh,  the  nags  neigh! 

Up,  boys,  and  afield, 
Ere  the  sun  through  yonder  grey 

Raise  his  russet  shield. 

Brave  for  work  and  bright  for  play 

Be  you,  girls  and  boys; 
And  pity  those  that  lose  the  day 

Without  its  tasks  or  joys.' 

It  was  my  mission  while  at  Brantwood  to  assist  'the  little  wood- 
woman,'  Jane  Anne,  who  came  twice  a  day  to  fill  the  log-basket  by  the 
study  fire,  with  her  music  She  had  been  taught  by  the  Master  himself, 
on  a  somewhat  complicated  plan  founded  on  the  earliest  Latin  psalters, 
where  the  rhythm  was  arrived  at,  not  by  means  of  bars,  but  only  by  the 
value  of  the  notes,  and  following  this  method  she  certainly  had  learned 

1  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xL 
<  VoL  XXXIL  p.  286. 
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to  play  some  foar  ban  of  his  &voarite  Fiem  alia  Fmutra  tolerably  correctly, 
but  it  was  not  a  system  attended  by  rapid  progress.  .  .  .  Whether  the 
giris  understood  mach  of  the  lessons,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  were  not 
to  the  least  afraid  of  hhn,  and  Jane  Anne  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
something  oi  a  maternal  indnlgence.  'He's  a  foony  man  is  Meester 
Ronskin/  she  woold  obsenre  after  a  lesson,  'boot  he  likes  oos  to  tek  a 
good  tea ' ;  and  this  covered  a  multitude  of  eccentric  enthusiasms."  ^ 

It  is  a  picture  of  active,  benevolent,  and  happy  old  age  which  has 
thus  far  been  drawn;  but  these  same  years  were  broken  by  serious 
attacks  of  illness,  which  came  with  greater  frequency,  and  ultimately 
brouj^t  his  active  life  to  an  end.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have  abstained 
from  exciting  occupations,  the  danger  might  have  been  averted.  But, 
now  as  in  former  years,  he  knew  the  danger  better  than  he  succeeded 
in  averting  it.  ^  Require  greatest  caution,**  he  noted  (March  S5,  1886), 
^from  usual  press  of  coincident  thoughts^;  and  again  (April  8), 
'^  Politics  so  fearful  now  in  the  papers  that  Fm  like  a  dog  in  a  chain 
— like  the  dog  in  the  woodyard  that  can^t  get  at  Mr.  Quilp.*"*  But 
often,  as  the  letters  to  the  press  in  Vol.  XXXIV.  have  shown,  he 
slipped  his  chain,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  At  the  end  of 
July  1886  he  had  a  fourth  and  very  severe  attack  of  delirious  fever; 
and,  stlmost  exactly  a  year  after,  a  fifth.  He  went  for  a  short  time 
after  this  latter  attack  to  Heysham,  on  the  Lancashire  coast;  but  the 
spring  of  1887  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Laurence  Hilliard,'  of 
pleurisy,  on  a  friend^s  yacht  in  the  iGgean.  Ruskin  loved  him  dearly, 
and  the  loss  deepened  a  mood  of  depression,  which  passed  into  one  of 
anger  and  suspicion.  *^  To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love  Doth  work  like 
madness  in  the  brain.**^  It  was  a  distressing  feature  of  some  of  Kuskin^'s 
illne88es  that  Coleridge^s  lines  were  reversed :  the  madness  in  the  brain 
made  him  wroth  with  those  he  loved.  There  are  letters  written  at 
such  times  which  should  be  destroyed,  and  there  were  incidents  which 
need  not  be  recalled.  The  friend,  assistant,  and  biograj^er,  who  was 
much  with  him  during  these  years,  has  written  some  touching  words 
which  I  must  be  allowed  to  quote: — 

''From  one  who  has  been  out  in  the  storm  the  reader  will  not  expect 
a  cool  recital  of  its  effects.     The  delirium  of  brain-fever  brings  strange 

1  Pat  together  from  The  Outlook,  February  11,  1899 ;  '*  Happy  Memories  of  John 
Ruskio"  in  the  Puritan,  May  1900;  and  ''Ruskin  and  Girlhood"  m  SorUmor'g 
Magaxme^  Norember  1906. 

*  See  chap.  xjL  ^  The  (M  OwrUmUy  Shop. 

*  He  had  resigned  his  post  as  Ruskin's  tecretarjr  in  1882,  but  continued  to  live 
St  Coniston^  and  was  beginning  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  painter  when  he  died. 
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things  to  pass;  and,  no  doabt,  mSorded  ground  for  the  painful  goasi 
which  there  has  been  more  than  enough, — much  of  it  absurdly  ontnu 
romancing  of  ingenious  newspaper-correspondents;  some  of  it,  the  lie 
is  lialf  a  truth.  For  in  these  times  there  were  not  wanting  parj 
such  as  always  prey  upon  creatures  in  disease,  as  well  as  weak  ado 
who  misunderstcxxi  their  hero's  natural  character,  and  entirely  fidlc 
grasp  his  situation. 

"  Let  such  troubles  of  the  past  be  forgotten :  all  that  I  now  reme 
of  many  a  weary  night  and  day  is  the  vision  of  a  great  soul  in  tors 
and  through  purgatorial  fires  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  the  real 
emerging,  with  his  passionate  appeal  to  justice  and  baffled  desire  for  t 
To  those  who  could  not  follow  the  wanderings  of  the  wearied  brain  it 
nothing  but  a  horrible  or  a  grotesque  nightmare.  Some,  in  those  i 
learnt  as  they  could  not  otherwise  have  learnt  to  know  him,  and  to 
him  as  nerer  before."^ 

Something  else  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  on  a  later  page  a 
these  attacks;  but  for  the  present  I  must  continue  the  story. 

On  partially  recovering  from  the  illness  of  1887,  Ruskin  posted  s< 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  and  settled  at  Folkestone  and  afterward 
Sandgate,  with  occasional  visits  to  London,  until  the  spring  of  1 
Though  he  was  at  times  in  a  very  excited  state,  the  change  to 
seaside  brought  him  some  enjoyment.  His  letters  written  thence 
of  his  joy  in  the  sea  and  in  the  skies.  He  found  much  pleasure, 
in  music,  and  engaged  an  organist,  Mr.  Roberts,  to  play  to  hin 
explained  in  this  letter  of  invitation : — 

"(Paris  Hotel,  29<A  Sepi.  '87.) — Your  name  was  given  m< 
Messrs.  Wellard's  as  that  of  a  master  who  might  be  willing  to 
me  a  lesson  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  playing  of  old  pianoi 
music.  I  cannot  play  myself,  but  am  most  grateful  to  any  mi 
who  will  play  a  little  Bach,  Corelli,  or — you  will  be  perhaps  sho< 
to  hear — ^pure  Rossini  to  me.  If  you  could  spare  the  time,  I  w 
be  at  home  whenever  it  was  convenient  to  you  to  come, 
should  willingly  come  to  any  arrangements  agreeable  to  you  a 
terms. 

*'I  may  say  further  that  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  this  o 
music,  in  its  connection  of  principles  with  those  of  bell  chime,  w] 
I  want  to  see  introduced  into  early  school  education." 

Mr.  Roberts,  with  whom  Ruskin  speedily  became  on  afiSsctioi 
terms,  used  to  visit  him  frequently  in  connexion  with  theories  he 

1  W.  O.  CoUingwood,  Life  and  Work  (^f  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  382. 
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endeaTouring  to  work  oat  in  relation  to  the  association  of  form, 
aoond,  and  colour;  but  after  a  while  this  was  dropped,  and  Ruskin 
was  content  to  listen  while  the  favourite  operaa  of  his  youth  were 
played  to  him.  He  reverted  to  his  fondness  for  boating,  and  had 
several  very  beautiful  models  built  and  rigged  by  Charles  Dalby, 
of  Folkestone,  a  past-master  in  the  mystery.  ITiese  models — the 
old  Dover  packet,  old-style  cutter,  yawl,  and  so  forth — are  still  at 
Brantwood.^ 

In  the  early  spring  of  1888  Ruskin  paid  some  flying  visits  to 
London;  visiting  the  galleries  and  museums,  and  seeing  some  of  his 
friends.  Alarming  reports  of  his  condition  had  found  their  way  into 
the  newspapers  from  Scuidgate,  and  he  was  anxious  to  give  tangible 
disproof  of  them.  **I  had  great  joy,^  he  wrote  to  a  friend  from 
Morley^s  Hotel  in  April,  ^  and  sense  of  being  in  my  right  place  to-day 
in  the  Turner  room,  and  am  going  to  stay  in  London  till  people  have 
been  taught  that  they  can^t  make  my  skin  into  gloves  yet.*"  And  to 
the  same  friend  a  day  or  two  later  (April  22): — 

''  I  went  to  the  private  view  of  the  Old  Watcr-Colour  yesterday, 
and  there  were  people  there  glad  to  see  me,  Robert  Browning  among 
others.  And  I've  been  to  the  British  Museum,  and  am  staying  very 
contentedly  within  reach  of  it  and  some  other  places.  And  Vm 
not  going  to  the  theatres,  and  altogether  I'm  as  good  just  now  as 
I  know  how  to  be."> 

Similarly  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  he  wrote  (April  26): — 

''  I've  had  such  a  day.  Only  to  think  of  the  state  I  was  in  when 
you  began  to  pick  me  up  last  year,  and  of  what  I  can  do  now ! 
I  had  a  lovely  time  with  Arfie'  at  the  Institute— two  hours,  look- 
ing at  every  picture,  and  I  thought  Arfie's  much  more  tender  and 
refined  than  ever  before,  and  that  most  of  the  artists  were  doing 
their  very  best.  Then  Arfie  took  me  to  the  panorama  of  Niagara, 
which  astonished  and  delighted  me.  Then  I  took  Arfie  to  British 
Museum,^  and  showed  him  the  diamond,  ruby,  and  my  case  of 
agates,  and  had  a  nice  talk  with  Fletcher.  Then  we  looked  at  all 
the  birds'  nests.  Then  I  set  Arfie  down  at  Kensington  station  and 
went  on  to  Miss  Ingelow's,  who  mas  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a 

>  RuMn  Belies^  p.  26. 

*  These  two  letters  are  printed  from  ''John  Rnsldn  in  the  'Eighties"  in  the 
(hfUook,  October  21,  1899 ;  they  were  reprinted  in  Scribnef^s  Magazine,  Novraiber 
1906,  n.  671. 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Severn. 

«  The  Natural  History  branch  at  South  Kensmgton :  see  Vol.  XXVI. 
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kirely  long  tea  Ulk  and  agreed  aboat  ererything,  and  ahe  a 

many  pretty  thingi  of  my  Joanie,  and  a  great  many  of  m* 

I  came  away  greatly  eheeied  and  helped,  and  retolred  to  wi 
her  now  with  fome  eoniistency." 

Ruskin^s  occasional  visits  to  London  during  these  years  were  a 
pleasure  to  his  friends.  ^*I  hope  you  will  be  coming  to  Lou 
wrote  Cardinal  Manning  (April  17,  1887),  **for  I  should  like  to 
again  at  our  last  semicolon  in  the  carriage  by  South  Kensinf 
^  Those  two  hours  which  I  spent  with  you  in  the  South  Kei 
ton  Museum,^  said  Froude,  ^are  as  Aresh  in  my  memory  as  a  ] 
You  might  give  me  another  two  hours  there;  or  there  is  0 
wonderful  gallery  of  bones  and  minerals.  The  bones  he  has  hi 
explained  to  me,  and  you  could  make  the  stones  into  a  pala 
crystals."" 

From   London   Ruskin   returned    to   Sandgate,   where    some 
weeks  were  spent  in  alternate  depression  and  excitement.     He   c 
mined  once  more  to  try  the  tonic  of  foreign  travel  which  had  pi 
effectual    in  1882.     Early  in   June  Mr.   Arthur   Severn  accomp 
him  to  Abbeville  and  Beauvais,  where  they  stayed  for  some  w< 
^  Restored,  D.G.,^  he  wrote  in  his  diary  at  Beauvais  (July  12),  ^  a 
as  I  can  judge,  to  comparative  health,  and  power  of  useful  and 
beautiful  work,  after  the  most  terrific  year  of  illness  and  desponci 
I  have  yet  known.*"    At  Abbeville  he  was  arrested,  and  detainee 
a  while,  much  to  his  amusement,  for  sketching  the  fortifications 
few  letters  written  thence,  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXVIL, 
some   faint  traces  of  his  old  gaiety  and   buoyancy.      He  had  i 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Sydney  Carlyle  Cockerell  and 
Detmar  Blow,  whom  he  had  met  at  Abbeville,  and  the  young 
threw  themselves  with  loyal  alacrity  into  pleasing  him.     **  Carlyle, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Severn  (July  7),  ^carries  my  umbrella  for  me  as  i 
were  attending  the  Emperor  of  Japan,^  and  <^  Detmar  is  as  goo 
gold.*"    The  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  young  men  and  women 
always  grateful  to  Ruskin,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  go  further  ai 
and  revisit  the  scenes  of  dearest  memory  among  the  mountains 
in   Italy.     Mr.  Detmar  Blow  was  free   to  accompany  him,  and 

^  Of  this  last  tour  of  Rnskin't^  in  1888,  a  full  itinerary  cannot  be  compiled,  m 
diary  is  fragmentary.  He  was  in  France  till  tiie  end  of  August ;  at  D^on,  Aofuff 
St.  Cerffuet,  September  2 ;  Genera,  September  4 ;  Sallenches,  September  8 ;  Cham 
Septraaber  13;  Martigny,  Sept^ber  10;  Brieg,  September  20;  Domo  d'Os 
September  21 ;  Baveno,  September  22 ;  yLWxa,  September  23 ;  Bassano,  Sep 
ber  26 ;  Venice,  October  10 ;  at  Merlingen  (on  the  Lake  of  ThunX  in  Novem 
at  Berne,  Noyember  26. 
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jonrnejed  over  ^the  old  road^  to  Dijon,  the  Jura,  Genera,  and  Sal- 
lenclies.  The  little  acrapa  of  diary  which  he  sent  in  daily  notes  to  Mrs. 
Severn  show  him  yet  onoe  more  in  recovered  powers  of  enjoyment: — 

''  (DuoN,  29/A  Aug.  '88.) — I  had  the  most  wonderful  day  yesterday 
I  ever  had  here — suck  a  drive  up  the  hills  in  crystal  clear  sunshine 
— seeing  Jura — by  St.  Bernard's  birthplace,  La  Fontaine,  and  down 
through  one  of  those  dingles  yon  heard  the  nightingales  sing  in ! 
Also  discovered  no  end  of  wonderful  things  in  the  town,  and  wrote 
finish  of  the  fine  PrasterUa,  introducing  Norton !  ^  It  goes  to  Jowett 
to^ay." 

''(MoRcz,  Jura,  Aunties^  Btrikdajf,  1888,  September  2it^.)— That 
ever  I  should  have  such  a  happy  birthday  morning  again !  Quite  well, 
as  fiir  as  I  know,  all  round — enjoying  the  mountains  as  I  never  did 
before— and  drawing  better  than  ever.  Detmar  sketched  a  Jura 
cottage,  and  I  painted  it  for  him  yesterday  at  St.  Laurent,  .  .  . 
and  1  saw  such  loveliness  of  pines  in  my  afternoon  walk  as  never 
yet  in  all  my  days.  And  this  is  all  your  doing,  my  Joanie,  giving 
me  strawberry  teas  and  comfort  when  I  was  in  utter  despair  of 
myself.     Heaven  keep  you  and  yours  happy." 

''  (St.  Cxroues,  Mi  Sept,) — Just  a  scrap — ^must  get  out  this  lovely 
morning.  Yesterday,  entirely  clear  above,  for  Detmar,  and  all  the 
Alps  clear — ^but  basin  of  lake  filled  with  smoke,  as  if  Geneva  were 
London.  The  perpetual  trains  and  steamers — none  consuming  their 
smoke,  but  all  wasting  fuel  at  will — destroy  eveiy  glory  and  grace 
of  the  fairest  district  of  the  world.  .  •  . 

"  I  had  the  loveliest  walk  here,  where  the  smoke  cannot  rise,  and 
the  afternoon  more  hitensely  bright  than  I  ever  had  in  Jura.  But 
I  feel  my  age  in  not  being  able  to  climb.  At  Paris  I  can  walk  as 
&r  as  I  like— level— and  don't  feel  old  a  bit." 

''(Sallsnches,  nth  Sept.)— You  can't  think  the  joy  it  is  to  me 
being  at  this  old  inn — and  to-day  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  fine 
like  old  times,  and  I've  been  up  &r  among  the  granite  boulders  of 
the  torrent,  breaking  stones  in  my  old  way.  Life  given  back  to  me. 
And  the  stone-crop,  and  the  ragged  robin,  on  the  granite  among 
the  moss.  And  I  sent  orders  that  II.  Prceterita^  should  be  sent  to 
you,  and  first  of  all — proof  copies." 

Of  his  sojoom  at  Sallenches  we  have  already  had  a  pleasant  glimpse,^ 
and  it  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  last  chapter  but  one^of  Prasterita. 

»  Chap,  ii  of  vol.  iiL  (see  below,  p.  519).    "Jowett"  was  the  printer. 

*  Ruskin's  mother :  see  Praterita,  iii.  §  63  (below,  p.  638). 

*  That  is,  ch.  iL  of  voL  iii.,  pablished  on  September  28. 

*  VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  174-176. 
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But  the  ^Life  given  back^  was  not  to  last  long.  At  Chamoi 
wrote  the  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painieri^  after  **a  night  of  perfect 
as  he  notes  in  his  diary  (September  16),  and  *^in  the  perfecrted 
of  Mont  Blanc,  after  being  at  Mass.^  From  Chamouni,  he  we 
Martigny  to  Brieg,  and  over  the  Simplon  Pass.  ^  I  never  thougl 
old  Hospice  so  beautiful,^  he  says  in  his  diary  (September  21), 
an3rthing  so  beautiful,  and  feel  I  could  paint  it  all,  now^  if  I  had 
He  stayed  at  Baveno,  and  then  went  by  the  lake  to  Milan  and 
Verona.  Thence  he  went  to  Bassano,  to  stay  with  Miss  Frai 
Alexander  in  her  summer-quarters — ^*  Among  the  kindest  people  i 
world,^  he  notes  (September  S8).  He  then  went  to  Venice,  and 
some  days  at  the  Albergo  Europa.  At  Venice  he  struck  visito 
very  frail  and  somewhat  vague  in  talk.  He  was  pleased  whei 
Countess  Pisani  called  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  gold  .ducat  of  V 
for  his  Museum.  He  spoke  with  approval  of  the  work  at  the  ] 
Palace  which  was  carried  out  under  his  friend,  Signor  Bcmi.  An* 
visitor  was  Dr.  Bobertson,  author  of  The  Bible  qf  St.  Mark 
Presbyterian  chaplain  at  Venice,  who  on  calling  explained  who  he 
<<What  a  blessed  thing  it  is,^  said  Ruskin,  ^^to  be  able  to  do 
thing  for  the  cause  of  Christ!^  "To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Ri 
only  through  certain  of  his  writings,  the  idea  is  not  unnatural,^ 
Dr.  Robertson,  "that  he  was  dogmatic  and  brusque,  but  in  realit 
was  gentle  and  unassuming  and  sympathetic*  .  .  .  When  I  had  i 
sion  to  refer  to  the  marvellous  influence  of  his  work,  and  in  parti< 
mentioned  something  said  of  it  by  the  late  Professor  Drummond, 
had  been  in  Venice  shortly  before,  he  said,  ^  I  am  astonished ;  I  fe< 
if  I  had  only  led  a  selfish,  useless  life.**  And  when  I  had  further  c 
sion  to  speak  of  his  work  in  connexion  with  the  pulpit,  he  stopped 
very  solemnly  said,  ^That  may  be  all  true,  but  you  fnust  remember 
it  is  not  the  printed  page,  but  the  living  voice,  that,  reaches  the  l 
of  man.'*^'  The  excitement  of  visitors  and  old  associations  at  Ve 
was  too  great  for  Ruskin,  and  he  retreated  to  Switzerland,  staying 

»  Vol.  VII.  p^  461-464. 

*  Various  testimonies  to  tlii8  effect  have  been  given  in  earlier  volames. 
these  may  be  added  that  of  J.  L.  Motlev,  who  met  him  at  East  Horeley  To 
in  December  1869 :  "  He  is  very  agreeable  company^  very  food  of  taUdo^^  but 
dogmatic  as  in  his  books"  {Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop  Motley ^  ed.  by  6. 
Curtis,  1889,  voL  i.  p.  332). 

»  "  Ruskin  in  Venice "  in  Good  Worde^  July,  p.  474  ^quoted  in  Qrtai  Thou 
November  3,  1900).  Dr.  Robertson  states  erroneously  that  it  was  at  the  Cal 
restaurant  on  the  Zattere  that  Ruskin  ^'made  his  longest  sojourn  in  Venice, 
wrote  a  large  part  of  The  Stone*  qf  Venice"  For  his  actual  quarters  at  that  t 
■ee  Vol,  X  p.  zzviii. 
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dajB  in  November  at  Merligen  on  the  lake  of  Than,  whence  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Severn: — 

"(Meruokn^  SwndiUf,  llih  Nw.) — ^The  gentians  I  sent  yon  a  day 
or  two  ago  were  gatiiered  by  Detmar — ^higher  than  I  can  dimb 
now :  hot  I  got  up  a  good  way  this  afternoon,  and  found  two  blue- 
bells, which  I  love  better  for  my  Joanie's  sake  than  all  the  Swiss 
flowers  that  ever  grew.  This  is  a  perfect  village  of  Swiss  cottages. 
Not  a  shop  in  it  but  one  for  general  groceries,  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  water-mill,  and  a  watchmaker's — without  a  watch  visible." 

This  was  a  last  gleam.  The  foreign  tour  of  1888  had  no  such  re- 
cruiting effect  as  that  of  1882.^  He  was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Paris 
in  December,  whither  Mrs.  Severn  hastened.  She  brought  him  back  to 
Heme  Hill,  and  presently  to  Brantwood.  When  he  was  able  to  think 
of  work  once  more,  he  was  still  busy  upon  Pneteriia,  and  had  the  book 
planned  out,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently,  to  the  end  of  a  third 
volume.  But  his  strength  was  gone,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan 
was  laid  aside.  But  there  was  one  chapter  which  he  could  not  aban- 
don, so  long  as  the  pen  and  brain  were  in  any  sort  equal  to  obeying 
the  promptings  of  the  heart.  This  was  the  record  of  his  long  com- 
panionship with  Mrs.  Severn,  who  had  come  into  his  home  when 
his  father  died,  and  who  still  remained  to  him.  The  last  chapter  of 
PntUrikiy  ^  Joanna'^s  Care,**^  was  no  afterthought;  it  and  its  title  were 
included  in  the  first  plans  of  the  book,  but  this  was  all  that  he  could 
now  save  firom  the  wreck  of  his  design.  He  had  gone  in  the  summer 
of  1889  for  sea  air  to  Seascale  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  and  it  was 
there  that  Ruskin's  last  piece  was  written.  It  was  composed,  though  in 
the  closing  words  with  some  of  his  old  grace  and  skill,  with  difficulty 
and  discursiveness: — 

''In  his  bedroom  at  Seascale/'  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  ''morning  after 
morning,  he  still  worked,  or  tried  to  work,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  on 
joameys  fiirther  afield  in  brighter  days.  But  now  he  seemed  lost  among 
the  papers  scattered  on  his  table;  he  could  not  fix  his  mind  upon  them, 
and  turned  from  one  subject  to  another  in  despair;  and  yet  patient,  and 
kindly  to  those  with  him  whose  help  he  could  no  longer  use,  and  who  dared 
not  show — though  he  could  not  but  guess — how  heart-breaking  it  was. 

"They  put  the  best  free  upon  it,  of  course:  drove  in  the  afternoons 
about  the  conntiy — ^to  Muncaster  Castle,  to  Calder  Abbey,  where  he  tried 
to  sketch  once  more ;  and  when  the  proofs  of  '  Joanna's  Care '  were  finally 
revised,  to  Wattwater."* 

>  See  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  zlv. 

•  I4fe  and  Work  qf  John  RuMn,  1900,  pp.  886-087. 
xzxv«  c 
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Thence  be  retarned  to  Brantwood,  and  never  again  left  H  m 
last  hour  came. 

His  return  to  Brantwood  was  followed  by  another  attack  ii 
tatmg  him  from  mental  effort.  What  is  the  connexion  betwee 
wits  and  madness?  I  write  as  a  layman,  and  do  not  kno 
perhaps  even  the  doctors  cannot  tell  us  much.^  But  I  hat 
greatly  struck,  as  I  think  any  other  close  student  of  Raskin 
must  be,  by  one  feature  of  his  brain  attacks.  It  is  their  p 
sharp  and  clear  definition.  The  point  is  an  important  one; 
question  inevitably  arises  in  any  review  of  Ruskin^s  life  and 
whether  the  mind  was  sound  or  inherently  diseased.  The  mi 
original,  and  therefore  at  each  stage  of  its  development  Ruskin' 
seemed  insane  to  the  vulgar.  His  enthusiasm  for  Turner,  his  e 
of  Venetian  Gothic,  his  political  economy  were  all  in  turn  call< 
until  they  had  passed  into  the  accepted  thought  of  the  time 
connected  study  of  his  work,  in  relation  to  environment  and  < 
stances,  which  it  has  been  a  principal  object  of  this  edition  to  £eu 
will,  I  think,  bring  the  conviction  that  Ruskin^s  mental  deveL 
was  throughout  life  normal  and  logical.  And  what  I  seek  tc 
out  is  that  the  history  of  his  attacks  of  brain-disease  does  not  inn 
such  a  conclusion.  The  attacks  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  i 
It  is  possible  to  the  discerning  and  experienced  reader  to  deb 
coming  of  the  storm  in  passages  of  heightened  passion  or  excii 
the  storm  bursts;  and  then  it  passes  away,  leaving  no  trace 
in  Ruskin*s  resumed  work.  I  have  instanced  some  cases  in  p< 
previous  Introductions ;  but  the  most  conclusive  is  that  of  Pr 
itself.  It  is  of  all  Ruskin^s  books  the  most  uniformly  serene  in  t 
It  is  marked  by  many  qualities,  and  among  others  conspicuou 
restraint,  by  perfect  command  over  all  the  author^s  gifts* — ^in 
words,  by  sanity.  Yet  the  whole  book  was  written  during  th< 
between  successive  brain-storms^  I  remember  hearing  a  lecturer 
Royal  Institution  select  as  the  most  perfect  instance  of  Ruskin^i 
the  description  of  the  Rhone  at  Greneva  which  occurs  in  the 
volume  of  PrceterUa^  He  pointed  out  very  justly  that  the  passa 
not  merely  a  masterpiece  of  lyrical   prose;   but  that  if  we  w 

^  Students  of  heredibr  will  notice  wbat  Raskin  says  of  his  fiither'g  £ithei 
beginninff  of  Praeterita  (p.  19,  §  10).  Owing  to  the  condition  of  bis  affiur 
Thomas  Raskin's  mind  had  given  way  in  Jane  1815 :  see  below^  pi  Ix.  n. 

'  The  exceptions  are  chapter  xii.  of  voL  ii.  and  chapter  iv.  of  voL  iii.^ 
which  show  in  places  a  tenaencj  to  ramble.    Each  chapter  was  written  wl 
antiior  was  on  the  verge  of  a  break-down. 

*  See  below,  pp.  326-328. 
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attempt  to  trMiicribe  the  scene  in  sober,  accurate  words,  Mid  then  to 
compare  oar  own  aocomit  with  Ruskin^s,  we  should  find  that  his,  in 
addition  to  its  beauty  of  form,  differed  firom  ours  in  containing  a  more 
ezhaostiTe  enumeration  of  attributes,  and  a  better  selection  of  distino- 
tive  features.  In  short.  Professor  Waldstein  declared  the  passage  to  be 
a  masterpiece  of  observation,  analysis,  selection,  and  rhythm.^  I  was 
curious  to  know  when  the  passage  was  written ;  and  chancing  to  meet 
Ruskin  not  long  afterwards,  I  asked  him  the  question.  He  told  me 
(and  indications  in  his  diary  confirm  his  recollection)  that  it  was  written 
in  May  1886 ;  *  that  is,  some  months  after  one  brain-attack,  and  a  few 
weeks  before  another. 

Among  Ruskin^s  papers  there  is  the  draft  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  Fretace  to  the  second  volume  of  Proserpinaf  its  object  being 
to  explain  why  he  was  retreating  from  the  loftier  themes  of  Christian 
art  into  studies  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Some  passages  of  this  Preface 
ape  here  printed,  as  giving  Ruskin'^s  own  analysis  of  his  case  :-** 

"  It  is  eight  years  since  the  first  of  my  '  Advices '  was  printed  on 
the  slip  inserted  in  the  opening  number  of  Love's  Meimef  At  that 
tune  I  had  hoped,  as  from  the  first  in  accepting  the  Slade  Pkofessor- 
ship  at  Oxford,  to  make  Natural  History  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  Art  practice  in  my  school;  nor  should  I  have  fiftiled  to  do  so, 
had  not  my  discovery  (I  had  the  right  to  call  it  a  'discovery,'  for 
no  one  till  that  time  had  ever  spoken  of  or  studied  the  frescoes 
in  question)  of  the  Botticelli  and  Pemgino  frescoes  in  the  SisUne 
Chapel  in  the  year  1872^  followed  by  a  closer  examination  in  1874, 
led  me  into  a  course  of  thought  and  historical  inquiry,  of  the  force 
and  advance  of  which  any  reader  interested  in  this  matter  may 
find  evidence  in  Fors  Clavigeraf  which  entirely  decided  me  from  the 
merely  physical  and  picturesque  subjects  of  art  on  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  concentrate  my  energy,  not  only  in  the  elementary  work 
at  Oxford,  but  during  the  available  remainder  of  life. 

''The  incalculable  importance  to  the  history  of  Christianity  of 
these  lower  frescoes  of  the  Sistine,  and  the  singular  opportunity 
granted  me  at  Assisi,  ako  in  the  year   1874,  of  investigating  the 

^  The  soWtanos  ef  tha  leotarss  was  printed  in  The  Work  qf  John  Raekim:  Ue 
huftmmoe  upon  Modem  Thought  and  Life,  1894.    See  pp.  83-86. 

>  He  had  last  studied  the  scene  in  1882.  ''We  went  oat  in  the  heat,"  sajn  his 
eompmion  on  that  joumej,  "to  see  the  Rhone.  All  the  haze  had  gone,  at  least 
from  tke  nearer  view,  and  he  seemed  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  water  from  the 
footbridge  and  wherever  it  was  visible.  I  wondered  wh  j  he  would  not  come  on ; 
hot  now  I  know"  (W.  G.  Collingwood,  RuMn  BeMee,  p.  00). 

>  See  VoL  XXY.  p.  11.  The  "Advioe"  is  dated  Jane  1873 ;  and  the  present 
passage  was,  therefore^  written  in  1381. 
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frescoes  there,  with  the  kind  and  sympathising  permlirioii  of  tke 
remaining  brothers  in  the  Monastery,  brought  me  iMck  into  the  main 
elements  of  thought  and  efbrt  which  had  been  long  before  opened 
in  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  (as  I  have  already  stated 
in  its  Epilogue^),  and  which  I  wish  I  had  then  followed  with  un- 
broken strength  and  heart,  instead  of  retreating  into  the  narrow 
purposes  of  the  book  in  its  original  conception.  In  the  declining 
and  shadowy  hours  of  after  life,  these  higher  subjects  of  thought  are 
too  great  and  too  fearful  for  me;  and  in  concurrence  with  othei 
provocations  to  labour  and  causes  of  sorrow,  they  have  now  twice' 
thrown  me  into  states  of  mental  disease  from  which  I  have  by  littl< 
less  than  miracle  recovered. 

**  But  it  is  due  not  only  to  mjrself,  but  much  more  to  the  reader 
who  have  hitherto  trusted  me,  or  may  hereafter  trust,  that  I  should 
state  with  extreme  decision  the  difference  between  these  mode 
of  mental  wandering,  and  the  conditions  which  have  permanentl 
affected  the  soundness  ai  conclusion  in  the  thoughts  of  many  men  < 
the  highest  intellectual  power. 

*'The  periods  of  delirious  imagination  through  which  I  hai 
myself  passed  are  simply  states  of  prolonged  dr^am — sometimes 
actual  trance,  unconscious  of  surrounding  objects;  sometimes 
waking  fimtasy,  disguising  or  associating  itself  with  the  immedia 
realities  both  of  substance  and  sound;  but,  whatever  its  charact 
recognised  afterwards  as  a  dream  or  vision,  just  as  distinctly  as  t 
dreams  of  common  sleep.  There  is  no  physical  suffering  in  t 
state,  nor  is  it  otherwise  depressing  to  the  system  than  as  leadi 
sometimes,  in  particular  humours  of  anger  or  sorrow,  to  refusal 
food.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  involuntary  wand 
ing  of  the  Inrain  is  sometimes  almost  a  rest  to  it,  and  at  the  wors 
frr  less  strain  than  any  resolute  rational  occupation ;  so  that  I  bell 
I  did  myself  much  more  real  harm  by  three  days'  steady  work 
the  axes  of  crystalUxation  in  quarts,  before  my  second  illness  be 
last  February  [1881],  than  I  got  during  the  illness  itself,  from  tl 
weeks  of  the  company  of  uninvited  phantoms  and  the  course 
imaginary  events. 

'^The  recovery  ham  this  delirious  ccmdition  is,  indeed,  moi 
consequence  of  the  rest  it  enforces,  than  of  medicine ;  and  althc 
at  first  accompanied  with  much  depression  of  mind  (partly  na^ 
and  well-founded  enough,  in  finding  that  one  has  been  in  a  ! 
so  disagreeable  to  one's  friends  and  so  humiliating  to  oneseU 
far  more  rapid  as  regards  bodily  strength  than  it  could  be   af 

>  See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  350-^2. 

•  The  iUuesses  of  1878  and  1881. 
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bad  atUck  of  inflaensa  or  the  slightest  attack  of  low  feveri  and  to 
fiur  as  I  can  trace  the  effects  of  the  illness  on  my  mental  powers,  it 
leaves  them  onlj  weaker  in  the  patience  of  application,  but  neither 
distorts  nor  blunts  them,  so  long  as  they  can  be  used.  I  cannot 
now  write  so  long  as  I  could,  nor  deal  with  any  questions  involving 
laborious  effort;  but  in  ordinary  £M!ultie8  of  judgment,  modes  of 
feeling,  or  play  of  what  little  fiuicy  I  ever  had,  I  cannot  trace 
more  than  such  slackness  or  languor  as  age  itself  accounts  for;  and 
my  friends  flatter  me  unkindly  and  unjustifiably,  if  they  perceive 
more  fiiilure  in  my  work  than  is  manifest  to  my  own  sense  of  it — 
never  an  extremely  indulgent  one.  More  pages  have  been  cancelled 
by  me  as  foolish,  or  ill-done,  in  my  most  healthy  days,  than  most 
readers  would  believe,  judging  either  by  the  tone  or  the  number  of 
the  rest. 

"  But  of  one  thing — and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  chiefly  important 
one — ^my  readers  may  rest  assured,  that  these  morbid  attacks,  what- 
ever diminution  of  power  they  have  caused,  have  in  no  jot  or  tittle 
changed  me,  nor  made  me  lose  a  single  line  or  thread  of  the  plan 
laid  down,  long  years  ago,  for  the  collateral  structure  of  my  books. 
I  never  thought  the  religious  part  of  them  would  ever  become  so 
important  as  it  has  in  late  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  above- 
noted  studies  in  Italy,  but  more  in  compelled  antag<mism  to  the 
atheistic  teaching  of  modem  schoolmen.  My  own  proper  teaching 
has  never  sought  to  exalt  itself  above  the  declaration  of  &cts  which 
common  human  intelligence  might  ascertain  to  be  true,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  principles  of  honour  and  industry  which  the  daily  human 
experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  so- 
called  arrogance  of  my  books — let  me  repeat  but  this  once  more — ^is 
simply  the  necessary  tone  of  a  writer  who  never  points  to  anything 
which  a  child  cannot  see,  or  advises  anything  which  is  not  also  coun- 
selled by  the  wisdom  of  six  thousand  years.^  But  with  this  assurance, 
there  is  also  in  the  general  tone  of  my  late  writings  a  faith  which 
to  many  readers  must  have  borne  the  colour  of  insanity,  long  before 
any  such  accusation  was  supported  by  attacks  of  definite  disease.  In 
that  faith,  nevertheless,  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  shaken,  it  being 
simply  that  what  is  visible  in  creation  will  one  day  be  clearly  seen ; 
and  what  is  rational  in  action,  one  day  commonly  done,  by  the 
Governors  and  Councils  of  Nations.  I  have  so  much  fidth  in  the 
power  of  Truth,  and  the  passion  of  honour,  as  to  feel  certain  that 
one  day,  gentlemen  will  not  lie  to  each  other,  even  though  they 
may  be  kings,  diplomats,  or  merchants ;  and  I  have  so  much  fiUth  in 
the  laws  of  Life  and  the  power  of  Love,  as  to  feel  certain  that  one 

^  Ck>inpare  ToL  XXXIT.  pp.  546-547. 
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d«7  ffttkers  and  mothen  will  desire  that  their  ehildren  tbcmld  be 
earlj  taught  the  things  that  belong  to  their  Peace,^  and  thioaghoat 
their  Uves  possessed  of  the  Joys  that  are  deepest  in  the  heart  and 
brightest  in  the  memorj."' 

Roritin^s  recollection^  when  a  brain-storm  passed,  of  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  tempest,  was  rery  vivid,  and  after  his  death  one  of  the 
medical  joomals  pablished  an  account  of  them  given  in  his  own  words 
by  a  ftiend.  This  curious  piece  will  be  found  in  the  BiUiograj^cal 
Appendix  to  this  edition.  It  describes  with  characteristic  vividness 
the  nightmares  of  the  disordered  brain,  and  adds  that  ^  while  all 
ugly  things  assumed  fbarfiilly  and  horribly  hideous  forms,  all  beautiful 
objects  appeared  ten  times  more  lovely.^'  His  Turner  drawings,  on 
the  bedroom  wall,  looked  in  their  added  splendour  ^^  more  like  pictures 
of  Heaven  than  of  earth.^  To  like  efiect  with  this  last  observation, 
I  remember  Ruskin  saying  to  me  that  the  visions  in  his  illness  were 
mostly  of  Inferno;  ^^but  sometimes  visions  of  Paradise,  and  one  was 
almost  recompensed  .''^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  account  of  these  attacks  of  delirium, 
the  pathos  of  their  recurrence  is  terribly  poignant.  A  series  of  extracts 
has  been  published  fix>m  letters  which  Ruskin  wrote  during  the  year 
of  Prmterikk  to  his  friendly  printer,  Mr.  Jowettf  at  Aylesbury.  No 
comment  is  necessary  upon  the  tragedy  which  may  be  read  between 
the  lines:*-* 

*'Vm  going  crazy  with  the  hares  again/' 

"May  I  know  what  the  illness  has  been;  perhaps  it  may  give 
me  some  courage  to  bear  nine  weeks  of  this  helplessness  myself; 
if  only  it  will  then  pass  away." 

''  I  am  getting  slowly  better,  bat  most  never  pot  so  many  irons 
in  the  fire  that  will  all  iiir  it«  any  more." 

"  I  am  •  .  .  qoaking  aboot  earth  in  general^  and  don't  feel  as  if 
it  was  any  good  to  describe  moontains  more." 

''The  spring,  which  I  look  forward  to  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  makes  me,  when  it  comes,  more  sad  than  aatumn." 

**  I  am  so  very  glad  about  your  finding  that  the  last  [chapter  of 
PnHeriia^'l  is  liked— ^having  an  uneasy  feeling  now,  about  whatever  I 
write>  that  people  will  sospect  apoplexy  in  it.  I  know  the  thooghts 
are  as  they  usoi  to  be,  but  the  power  of  expression  may  partly  fidl 

*  Luke  zix.  42. 

*  A  ftuther  psmsge  A-om  this  aiitobiographicsl  Pra£EMe  is  printed  below,  pp. 
628-629.  

*  Compare  the  letter  to  Professor  Norton,  of  16th  March,  1883  (Vol.  XXXVIL> 

*  Chap.  X.  of  vol.  ii. 
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me,  and  beoome  too  •ecentric,  beoaute  I  have  no  time  or  energy  to 
oorrect  in  quietness,  .  .  .  And  as,  whenever  I  say  anything  they 
don't  like,  they  all  immediately  declare  I  must  be  out  of  my  mind, 
the  game  has  to  be  played  neatly."  ^ 

And  neatly  it  was  played  to  the  end.  But  the  effect  of  the  successive 
faram-atorms  was  cumulative,  and  Buskin  had  at  last  to  bow  before 
them.  The  brain  had  been  sound,  and  after  several  of  the  attacks, 
its  recovery  had  been  complete  in  function,  if  not  in  strength.  But  in 
the  end  the  functions  succumbed  to  gradual  decay.  When  the  last 
chapter  of  Prteterita  was  written,  Ruskin^s  work,  ami  in  the  true  sense 
his  life,  were  ended. 


1889-1900 

There  are  three  great  divisions  in  all  m^i^s  lives.  Buskin  had 
writtMi  in  Fora  Ckmgeroj*  ^^the  days  of  youth,  of  labour,  and  of 
death.  Youth  is  properly  the  forming  time — ^that  in  which  a  man 
makes  himself,  or  is  made,  what  he  is  for  ever  to  be.  Then  comes 
the  time  of  labour,  when,  having  become  the  best  he  can  be,  he  does 
the  best  he  can  do.  Then  the  time  of  death,  which,  in  happy  lives, 
is  very  short;  but  always  a  time.  The  ceasing  to  breathe  is  only  the 
end  of  death.^  He  had  marked  this  passage  in  his  own  copy  ol  the 
book,  but  with  him  the  ^time  of  death  ^  lasted  nearly  eleven  years. 
Tlie  attack  of  brain-fever  which  followed  his  return  to  Brantwood  in 
August  1889  was  severe,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  summer 
that  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room.  Henceforth  he  recognised  that 
absolute  rest  and  quiet  were  essential,  and  gradually  even  the  will  to 
exert  himself  passed  away.  It  is  needless  to  follow  in  any  detail  these 
years  of  waiting  for  the  end — ^years  in  which  times  of  storm  were 
intermingled  with  peaceful  old  age.  He  wrote  nothing  more,  and 
except  to  the  most  intimate  friends  spoke  scarcely  a  word.  ^^  After 
the  summer  of  1889  it  was  at  very  rare  intervals  that  he  took  pen 
in  hand.  Disuse  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  writing  at 
all.  At  last,  one  day  being  asked  for  his  signature,  he  set  down  with 
shaking  fingers  the  first  few  letters  of  it,  and  broke  off  with  ^Dear 
me!  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to  write  my  own  name.*  And  he 
wrote  no  more.^'     The  actually  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote  with 

1  Jokn  Biukin:  a  BiograMeal  8Mek,  by  R.  Ed.  Pengelly,  pp.  124,  107. 

«  Letter  33  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  684). 

s  W.  O.  CoUhi^irood,  RuMn  ReHe$,  p.  145. 
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his  own  hand  was  in  October  1808;  it  was  read  to  his  aged  friend. 
Miss  Susan  Bearer — ^the  ^  Susie ""  o(  Horiui  /ficlu#ti«— on  her  death-bed. 
It  is  giren  in  fisusimile  in  a  later  volume;  it  took  him  three  hours  to 
write  this  little  note  of  eight  faltering  lines.  The  last  time  he  signed 
his  name  was,  I  believe,  in  1897,  when  he  added  it  to  an  address 
presented  to  his  old  friend  Watts  on  the  painter^s  eightieth  birthday. 
Mr.  Allen  went  to  see  him  about  this  time,  and  Ruskin  talked  a  little 
of  old  days  in  Switzerland.  Then  he  held  out  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  said  half  regretfully  that  they  would  never  hold  pen  again.  ^^  But, 
after  all,"^  he  added,  with  a  smile,  ^'they  have  brought  me  into  so 
much  trouble  that  perhaps  it^s  as  well  they  should  rest^^ 

On  the  death  of  Gladstone  in  1898,  Ruskin  wanted  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Drew,  and  ^<  sat  an  hour  or  more  pen  in  hand,  but  could  get  no 
further  than  the  words:  ^Dear  Mary,  I  am  grieved  at  the  death  of 
your  father — ''  and  no  more  would  come — ^to  him  who  was  a  fountain 
of  divine  words  once."*  The  tongue  was  almost  as  silent  as  the  pen. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  was  at  Brantwood  in  August  1897.  '^He  looked," 
we  are  told, 

''the  shadow  of  his  former  self— the  real  living  man  with  all  his  energy 
and  force  had  gone,  and  only  the  shadow  remained.  He  was  carefully 
dressed  and  scrupulously  neat,  having  gloves  on,  which,  seeing  a  visitor 
approach,  he  began  to  pull  off  rather  absently,  when  Mrs.  Severn  said, 
'Never  mind  the  gloves';  and  I  took  his  hand,  but  alas!  he  had  no- 
thing but  monosyllables,  and  soon  went  off  supported  on  the  arm  of  his 
constant  attendant  .  •  .  Another  time  Mrs.  Severn  brought  me  into  his 
room,  where  Ruskin  sat  in  his  arm-chair.  He  had  a  benign  expression, 
and  looked  venerable  and  prophetic,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  but  he 
seemed  disinclined  to  talk,  and  when  I  spoke  of  things  which  might  have 
interested  him  he  only  said  yes  or  no,  or  smiled,  or  bowed  his  head."' 

Even  for  children  he  had  few  words.  "He  just  looked  at  us,**  they 
reported,  **and  smiled,  and  we  couldn^t  think  what  to  say.*'*  He  was 
alive,  yet  only  waiting  for  the  end.  In  1891  his  valued  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  staying  at  Brantwood : — 

^'The  Bishop  was  to  leave  Brantwood  at  an  early  hour.     Mr.  Ruskin  ex- 
pressed a  strong  wish  to  take  leave  of  him  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  if  they  would 

^  Daily  New^  January  31,  1899. 

*  Memariais  ^  Edward  Bume^aneSj  voL  iL  p.  342. 

*  An  Artists  Reminiscences,  1907^p.  446-44a 

^  W.  G.  Colling^wood,  Lffe  and  Work  qf  John  Ruskin^  1900,  p.  401 
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not  mind  coming  to  his  bedroom.  Af  the  departing  guests  came  into  the 
room  to  saj  good-bye^  a  look  came  over  Mr.  Raskin's  face  as  though  he 
had  eacpected  someUiing  more  than  the  ordinary  leave-taking.  There  was 
a  moment's  sOenee.  Then  the  Bishop,  quickly  understanding  what  was 
passing  in  the  other's  mind,  raised  his  hands  over  him,  and  said,  'The  Lord 
bless  you  and  keep  you.  The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  you,  and  give  you  peace  both  now  and  evermore.     Amen.' "  ^ 

There  were  times,  however,  even  during  these  dark  and  silent 
years,  when  Ruskin  recovered  something  of  his  old  zest  for  life,  and 
enjoyed  the  gift  of  peace.  As  late  as  189S  he  appeared  in  public  at 
Coniston,  attending  a  concert  of  the  Choral  Society,  and  applauding  the 
performers.*  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  old  friend  Sir  Henry 
Acland  visited  him.  Ruskin  was  still  fond  of  his  game  of  chess  or  a 
rubber  of  whist;  but  ^as  the  two  sages  talked  the  whole  time  de  omni 
$cibiUy  and  showed  one  another  their  hands  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son and  advice,  the  game  was  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Martha  Battle.**^'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ruskin  gave  to 
Acland  the  short  message  to  Oxford  which  has  already  been  printed,^ 
and  that  Miss  Acland  took  the  photograph  of  her  father  and  Ruskin, 
here  by  her  kindness  reproduced.  He  could  still  garden  a  little,  and  he 
took  frequent  walks,  when  he  would  sometimes  be  waylaid  by  curious 
admirers.^  His  valet,  Baxter,  the  *' Irish  servant^  sometimes  referred 
to,^  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  and  he  still  took  some  interest  in 
passing  affairs,  as  is  shown  by  an  occasional  letter  written  for  him  by 
Mrs.  Severn  in  1890,  1895,  1896.^  He  was  still  fond  both  of  reading 
aloud  and  of  being  read  to,  and  made  acquaintance  during  these  years 
with  books  by  S.  R.  Crockett  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  With  A  Fleet 
in  Being  he  was  intensely  interested,  reading  it  over  and  over  again. 
Sometimes  books  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  coaxed  into 
saying  something  about  them.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  to 
F.  T.  Palgrave,  whose  Landscape  in  Poetry  had  been  sent  to  Brantwood, 
describes  the  scene: — 

*' (Brantwood,  Jtme  1,  1897.) — Dear  Palgravb, — I  found  your  book 
to-day,  and  put  it  into  the  Professor's  handa     It  had  been  rather 

^  Life  qf  Harvey  Goodwin,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rmwnsley,  pp.  325-326. 

*  Duly  reeorded  in  the  Wutmhuter  Oaxette^  April  8,  1893. 

•  J.  B.  Athiy's  Memoir  qf  Acland,  p.  316  n. 
VoL  XVI.  p.  240. 

*  See,  for  instance,  notes  iu  the  Westndneter  Budget,  October  21,  1894,  and  in 
various  American  jouruals. 

•  See  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  592. 

'  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  620-822. 
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mklaid  with  other  booka^  and  he  had  aot  seen  H.  Maaj  books 
eome  here  for  the  Professor  to  see,  but  he  will  hardly  erer  kM>k 
at  anj.  He  demurred  at  yonrs  even !  But  I  explained  about  it, 
etc,  ete.  ,  •  •  I  pat  the  book  into  his  hands,  open  at  the  seeond 
chapter,  pat  on  his  spectacles,  drew  op  his  blind,  then  sat  like  a 
moascy  waiting  for  any  pearls  of  criticism  I  which  might  come. 
Some  did  come,  and  I  took  down  as  well  as  I  could  what  I  thought 
of  interest  and  not  too  unpearl-like !  .  •  .  The  following  are  some 
of  the  remarks : — 

** '  The  range  from  Dante  to  Blake  and  Wordsworth  is  so  curious*' 
'"Keeps  spelling  Virgil  with  an  E,  which  bothers  me.' 
'*' Immensely  clever  in  its  way.' 
«<'Who  is  Sellar?'    (I  told  him  this.) 

''  M  am  amased  at  the  quantity  he  gets  out  of  Wordsworth.' 
'"Quintilian,  a  person  I  know  nothing  about:  they  always  speak 
of  him  as  a  great  Latin  critic' 

"'He  seems  to  have  almost  eveiy  modem  poet' 

'''It  goes  in  among  people  one  has  never  heard  ol' 

"'Nothing  left  from  Dryden  and  Pope!' 

"'I  can't  even  read  their  Latin  as  they  write  it  now.'"^ 

It  was  the  old  favourites,  however,  that  he  loved  best,  and  he  was 
never  weary  of  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Raskin  himself  was  in  seclusion,  but  his  books  were  becoming  more 
and  more  widely  known  throughout  the  world.  His  scheme  of  pub- 
lishing had  completely  justified  itself  in  the  end ;  he  had  created  his 
market,  and  edition  after  edition  of  his  books  was  called  for.  Hie 
fortune  he  inherited  from  his  father  had  been  dispersed  in  his  in- 
numerable gifts  to  friends,  relations,  pensioners,  and  institutions;  but 
the  income  from  his  books  was  now  large  and  steadily  maintained. 
His  publisher,  Mr.  Allen,  had  many  schemes  to  suggest.  Ruskin 
assented,  and  cheaper  re-issues  of  old  books,  and  issues  of  hitherto 
unpublished  lectures,  etc,  were  put  forth.  He  assented,  but  no  longer 
read  proofr  or  transacted  any  business — ^the  editorial  work  in  connexion 
with  the  publications  of  th^  years  being  entrusted  either  to  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  or  to  Mr.  Wedderbum.  **  Fm  afraid,^  Ruskin  said  to  a  friend, 
«the  public  take  more  interest  in  my  books  than  I  do  now  myself.^' 
The  public  which  thus  took  interest  was  becoming  international. 
Li   Fnmce,,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and   Scandinavia,  translations, 

*■  Ihmcii  Turner  IkJgrave :  hU  Jaumak  and  Menwrie$  qf  kU  Life,  hy  Gwenllisn 
F.  Pslgrare,  1890,  pp.  254-255. 

s  DttU^  Ckrontde,  September  21,  1808. 
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eMftys,  and  appreciatkos  began  to  appear*  In  Janoary  189S  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boyal  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Lett^HB,  and  Arts,  '<in  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Academy 
hdd  him."*  The  honorary  degi^e  of  D.€X.  at  Oxford,  offered  in  1879, 
but  postponed  owing  to  his  ill-health,  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
November  1898  by  a  resolution  of  Convocation  ^^to  dispense  with  his 
attendance  in  the  House  for  admission  to  the  degree  with  the  cus* 
tomary  formalities,  any  usage  or  precedent  notwithstanding.^  On  his 
ei^tieth  birthday  (1^9)  he  was  the  recipient,  not  only  of  Compli- 
mentary Addresses  from  the  learned  and  artistic  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  preceding  volume,^  but  of 
congratalatory  letters  and  telegrams  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Hw  principal  Address  was  presented  by  a  small  deputation  at 
Brantwood.  Ruskin  was  able  to  see  them.  '^As  I  read  over  the 
terms  of  the  address,^  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  ^^and  the  signatures 
it  contained,  he  listened  intently  and  with  evident  emotion*  When  I 
had  finished  he  could  only  utter  a  few  broken  words.^'  His  strength 
was  now  ebbing  rapidly.  The  death  of  his  dearly  loved  friend,  Edward 
Bame-Jones,  in  1898,  had  been  a  great  blow.  <<  One  night,  going  up  to 
bed,  the  old  man  stopped  long  to  look  at  the  photograph  from  Philip 
Bume- Joneses  portrait  of  his  father.  ^That^s  my  dear  brother  Ned,*" 
he  said,  nodding  good-bye  to  the  picture  as  he  went.^^  Burne-Jones 
died  the  next  day.  Ruskin^s  daily  walks  had  been  given  up,  and  he 
was  confined  to  the  house,  except  for  occasional  airings  in  a  bath- 
chair  on  sunny  mornings.  If  the  day  were  very  fine,  it  would  be 
wheeled  to  a  favourite  seat,  on  a  little  eminence  beside  the  lake, 
which  commands  his  favourite  view  over  the  waters  to  Helvellyn.  But 
soon  even  this  amount  of  exercise  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  Ruskin 
divided  his  time  between  his  bedroom  and  the  room  next  to  it,  to  which, 
when  he  first  came  to  Brantwood,  he  had  added  a  windowed  turret, 
whence  to  enjoy  a  wider  prospect  over  lake  and  mountains.  His  eye- 
si^it  had  failed  him  for  smaller  type,  and  Mrs.  Severn  bought  Um 
a  larger^typed  Bihle»  which  he  read  or  had  read  to  him  constantly  up 
to  his  death.^  But  fmr  the  most  part  he  sat  silently  in  the  turret- 
room,  unoccupied  except  for  gazing  at  lake,  fell,  and  sky* 

It  was  this  love  of  natural  beauty  that  alone  of  his  pleasures 

»  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  734.  785. 

s  ''At  Brantwood,  8th  February  laaO^"  in  St.  Gtofye,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.    A  short 
lephr  wbidi  ha  subseqaently  dietated  is  giren  in  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  732. 
s  W.  6.  ColUngwood,  Lift  and  Work  qf  John  RuMn,  1900,  p.  402. 
«  RuMn  IMe$,  p.  2ia 
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remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He  had  said  to  a  visitor  some  years 
before,  to  whom  he  was  showing  the  Turners  in  his  bedroom,  **When 
I  die,  I  hope  that  they  may  be  the  last  things  my  eyes  will  rest  on  in 
this  world."^^  And  so  it  was  to  be.  But  it  was  noticed  that  in  the 
end  nature  seemed  to  assert  a  victory  over  art,  even  as  he  had  said: 
**You  will  never  love  art  well  till  you  love  what  she  mirrors  better.'** 
<<My  Turners,"^  he  sometimes  said  to  Mrs.  Severn,  with  a  puzzled 
smile,  ^^seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their  radiance.^  Well,  ^^the 
best  in  this  sort  are  but  shadows.*^'  But  he  never  wearied  of  watching 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  lake  or  mountain,  and  the  dianging 
aspects  of  the  sky.  The  confidence,  which  he  had  mentioned  in 
PrcUeriia,  "in  my  own  heart's  love  of  rainbows  to  the  end,''*  was 
justified.  The  words  of  the  poet,  whose  disciple  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  on  the  title-page  of  Modem  Painiers^  were  fulfilled: 
"Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her."  The  voice  and 
pen,  which  had  done  so  much  to  interpret  and  reveal  the  beauties  ci 
art  and  nature,  were  silent;  the  eager  brain  and  tender  heart,  whidi 
had  turned  the  interpreter  of  beauty  into  the  prophet  or  the  sage, 
had  worn  themselves  out  in  conflict  with  the  fever  of  the  world. 
But  one  likes  to  think  that  to  this  lifelong  lover  of  Nature,  as  he  sat 
day  after  day  in  his  eyrie,  there  came  sometimes  "that  Uessed  mood'^ 
of  which  Wordsworth  speaks ;  '^  that  "  the  burthoi  and  the  mystery " 
were  lightened ;  and  that  with  some  "  deep  power  of  joy  **  he  "  saw 
into  the  life  of  things." 

The  end,  for  which  Ruskin  had  waited  so  long,  came  suddody  and 
peacefully.  "  On  the  m<Mrning  of  Thursday,  the  I8th  of  January  1900, 
he  was  remarkably  well;  but  when  Mrs.  Arthur  Seyem  went  to  him 
as  usual  after  tea,  in  order  to  read  to  him  the  war  news  and  In  ike 
Golden  Days^  by  Edna  Lyall,  his  throat  seoned  irritable.  His  cousin 
was  alarmed,  for  several  of  her  servants  were  ill  with  influenza;  bat 
the  Professor  was  inclined  to  laugh  it  off,  although  he  said  he  did  not 
fed  well,  and  admitted,  when  questioned,  that  he  felt  pain  ^all  over.' 
Helped  by  his  faithful  body*servant  Baxter,  he  was  put  to  bed,  and 
he  listened  whilst  Mrs.  Severn  sang  a  mudi-liked  song,  *  Summer 
Slumber.'  It  was  now  6.80,  and  Ruskin  declared  that  he  felt  quite 
comfortable.     Nevertheless,  Dr.  Parsons  was  immediately  summoned. 

^  Qtarge  Harby^  F.B.8.^  hy  his  daaghter,  Mrs.  Alee  Twsedia,  1800,  p.  233. 

•  Bogie's  Neet,  §  41  (VoL  XXIL  p.  153). 

>  Ruskm  often  qaotM  the  words  of  Shakespeare :  see  ToL  XX.  p.  300  and  ». 
«  See  ii.  §  143  (bcAow,  p.  374). 

*  The  lines  are  quoted  m  VoL  VII.  p.  xziv. 
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He  found  the  temperature  to  be  1  OS,  and  pronounced  the  illness  to 
be  influenza,  which  might  be  very  grave  if  the  patient^s  strength  were 
not  kept  up.  That  evening  the  Professor  enjoyed  a  dinner  consisting 
of  8ole  and  pheasant  and  champagne,  and  on  Friday  he  seemed  to 
be  much  better.  On  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  change  so  marked 
that  the  doctor  was  alarmed,  and  from  that  time  Ruskin  sank  into 
an  unconscious  state,  and  the  breathing  lessened  in  strength,  until, 
at  8.80,  it  faded  away  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  He  was  holding  the  hand 
of  Bfrs.  Severn,  and  Dr.  Parsons  and  Baxter  stood  by,  now  and  then 
feathering  the  lips  with  brandy  and  spraying  the  head  with  eau  de 
Cologne. 

^And  so  he  passed  away,  amid  silence  and  desolation.  Then,  a 
little  later,  when  tiie  first  shock  was  over,  Mrs.  Sevem^s  daughter  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  look  from  his  little  turret  window  at  the  sunset, 
as  Ruskin  was  wont  to  look  for  it  from  day  to  day.  The  brilliant, 
gorgeous  light  illumined  the  hills  with  splendour;  and  the  spectators 
felt  as  if  Heaven^s  gate  itself  had  been  flung  open  to  receive  the 
teacher  into  everlasting  peace.**^^ 

The  death  of  Ruskin  was  the  occasion  of  a  chorus  from  the  press 
of  unstinted  praise  of  his  character  and  genius,  and  the  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  memorial  to  that  effect  was  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.^ 
The  Chapter  was  unanimously  in  accord  with  the  memorial,  and  a 
grave  in  the  Abbey — close  to  that  of  Tennyson,  in  Poets''  Comer — was 
oflfered.  Ruskin,  however,  had  often  said  to  Mrs.  Severn,  ^*If  I  die 
at  Heme  Hill  I  wish  to  rest  with  my  parents  in  Shirley  Churchyard, 
but  if  at  Brantwood,  then  I  would  prefer  to  rest  at  Coniston.**^  Feeling 
bound  by  this  expressed  wish,  she  declined  the  offer  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  on  Thursday,  January  S5,  Ruskin  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Coniston,  a  Memorial  Service  being  held  at  the  same 

^  This  description  of  Roskin's  last  days  is  rbprinted  from  the  Times  of  January  2d, 
1900 ;  it  was  commimicated  to  that  journal  by  Mrs.  Severn. 

>  This  memorial,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  drawing  up  and  transmitting  to 
Dean  Bradl^,  included  the  following  signatures :  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Mr.  Aitchison 
(IVondent  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects)^  Lord  Avebury,  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt^  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin^  Mr.  Lionel  Cnst.  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Professor  Jebb,  Lord 
Lister^  P.R.S.,  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Lady  Mount  Temple,  Sir  Edward  Poster,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  (Agent 
General  for  New  Zealand),  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Promsor 
Henry  Sidgwick,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Watts,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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time  in  the  Abbey.     The  Mrnce  at  Coniiton   began  with  a  hymn 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Canon  Rawnslej:— 


'^  ^Knowest  thoa  tkat  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  fom  thy  head  te^y? 
And  he  said,  Yea,  I  know  it' 

''The  prophets  cease  from  oot  the  laad^ 
The  eounsellon  are  gone. 
The  lips  to  kindle  and  command 
Are  silent  one  by  one. 

Oar  master  taken  from  our  head^ 

In  sorrow,  here  we  pray — 
liord,  teach  us  in  his  steps  to  tread; 

Be  Thou  our  guide  ana  stay. 

Till  aU  the  risrhteoosnem  he  lovely 

The  syiMathy  he  sought. 
The  truth  Dy  deed  and  word  he  proved. 

Be  made  our  daOy  thought. 

He  gave  us  eyes,  for  we  were  blind; 

He  bade  us  know  and  hear; 
By  him  the  wonder  of  the  mind 

Of  God,  on  earth  was  clear. 

We  knew  the  travail  of  his  soul. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  rest ; 
Lord,  lead  us  upward  to  his  goal— 

The  pure,  the  true,  the  blest  t" 

^  There  was  no  black  about  his  burying,^  says  Mr.  Collingwood^ 
^^exoept  what  we  wore  fior  our  own  sorrow;  it  was  remembered  how 
he  hated  black,  so  much  that  he  would  eren  hare  his  mother^s  coffin 
pakited  blue.^  The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  pall^  given  by  the 
Ruskin  Linen  Industry  oi  Keswick,  lined  with  bright  crimscm  silk, 
and  embroidered  with  the  motto,  **  Unto  this  Last.*"  Wreaths  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  friends  and  admirers — from  the  Princess  Louise 
to  the  village  tailor — were  heaped  upon  the  coffin.  Two  were  especi- 
ally significant.  One  was  a  Wreath  of  Olive,  sent  by  Watts  from  the 
tr^  in  his  garden,  cut  only  thrice  before — for  Tennyson,  and  Leighton, 
and  Bume-Jones.  The  other  was  Mrs.  Sevem^s  cross  of  Bed  Bosea« 
The  grave  is  next  to  that  of  Miss  Susan  Beeyer — ^the  old  fnend  to 
whom  he  had  written  a  few  years  before,  ^^  Why  should  we  wear  black 
for  the  guests  of  God?''* 

*  New  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Conlstoo.  

«  See  the  letter,  October  26,  1874  (from  Hortui  Inchuwt),  in  YoL  XXXVIL 
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Rmkin's  will  (dated  October  Sd,  1888)  showed  the  afiection  whick 
he  had  for  his  home  at  Coniiton.    It  says: — 

**  I  leave  all  my  estate  of  Brantwood  aforesaid  and  all  other  real 
estate  of  which  I  may  die  possessed  to  Joseph  Arthur  Palliser 
Severn,  and  Joanna  Ruskin  Severn,  his  wife,  and  to  the  survivor  of 
them  and  their  heirs  for  their  very  own,  earnestly  praying  them 
never  to  sell  the  estate  of  Brantwood  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  to 
let  upon  building  lease  any  part  thereof,  but  to  maintain  the  said 
estate  and  the  buildings  thereon  in  decent  order  and  in  good  repair 
in  like  manner  as  I  have  done,  and  praying  them  further  to  accord 
daring  thirty  consecutive  days  in  every  year  such  permission  to 
strangers  to  see  the  house  and  pictures  as  I  have  done  in  my 
MTetime." 

In  1886  Ruskin  made  over  Brantwood  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn 
by  deed  of  gift,  confirming  this  settlement  by  a  codicil  of  the  same 
date.  Hie  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  estate  was 
made  a  first  charge  upon  the  profits  derived  from  his  copyrights*  He 
appelated  Mrs.  Severn,  Professor  Norton,  and  Mr.  Wedd^bom  his 
literary  executors.  In  the  original  will  his  pictures  were  bequeathed  to 
Oxford,  but  this  bequest  was,  as  already  stated,^  revoked  in  1884. 

The  memorial  stone,  placed  in  the  following  year  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  is  a  monolith  of  hard  green  stone  of  the  neighbourhood, 
supplied  from  the  Mossrigg  quarries  of  Tilberthwaite,  suggestive  of 
an  lona  cross,  and  carved  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Miles  of  Ulverston,  firom 
Mr.  Ck>llingwood^s  design,  with  symbols  of  Ruskin^s  life  and  work. 
The  side  looking  eastward  and  fieicing  the  grave  has  at  the  base  a 
laurel-crowned  figure  with  a  lyre,  typical  of  his  early  Poems  and  Tlu 
Poetry  of  Architecture.  Above  is  the  inscription,  ^  John  Ruskin,  1819-* 
1900,^  surrounded  by  interlaced  work.  On  the  middle  space  of  this 
£ace  of  the  stone  is  the  seated  figure  of  an  artist  sketching;  in  the 
backgroond  are  jrines,  and  the  outline  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun ;  this  last  symbol  repeating  the  device  which  Ruskin 
placed  on  the  cover  of  Modem  Painters.^  Symbols  of  two  more  of 
his  books  occupy  the  remaining  space;  one,  the  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark,  recalling  7^  Stones  of  Venice;  the  other,  the  seven-branched 
candleetirk  of  the  Tabernacle,  representing  7%^  Seven  Lamps  of  Arcki^ 
tedure.  The  west  side  of  the  shaft,  looking  towards  Coniston  Old 
Mao,  aymlxdises  Ruskin^s  social  and  ethical   work.    Three  figures  at 

»  V©L  XXXTTL  p.  Ivil. 
•  See  Vol  IIL  p.  Ml. 
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the  bottmn  show  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  receiving  eadi  his 
penny  from  the  master — ^the  text  of  UfUo  ihia  LoH}  Immediately 
above  is  a  mingled  device  of  Sesame  and  LUiee.  The  middle  space 
is  filled  by  the  Angel  of  Fate,  Fors  Clavigeroj  holding  club,  key, 
and  nail.  7^  Cfxnvn  of  Wild  Olive  comes  next;  and  at  the  top 
is  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  to  symbolise  the  St.  Georges  Guild. 
The  design  of  the  narrow  face  towards  the  south  is  to  signify  Ruskin^s 
love  of  nature.  His  fiivourite  blossom,  the  wild  rose,  is  combined 
with  animals  of  which  he  wrote  familiarly,  the  squirrel,  the  robin, 
and  the  kingfisher.  On  the  opposite  edge  is  a  simple  interlaced 
pattern — s3rmbolical  of  the  mystery  of  life,  even  as  his  own  closed  in 
years  of  weakness  and  weariness.  The  stone  is  surmounted  by  a  cross 
of  four  equal  arms;  bearing  on  one  side  a  globe  symbolising  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  on  the  other  the  fylfot,  or  revolving  cross,  the 
emblem  of  eternity.  The  cross  was  set  up  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn  on  Ascension  Day,  1901.* 

In  Westminster  Abbey  the  memorial  of  Ruskin  took  the  form  of  a 
bronze  medallion,  showing  his  face  in  profile,  surrounded  with  a  branch 
of  Wild  Olive.  The  monument,  executed  by  Onslow  Ford,  R.A., 
was  erected  by  a  body  of  subscribers,  and  was  unveOed  by  Mrs.  Severn 
and  the  Dean  on  February  8,  190S.*  The  medallion  is  placed  in  Poets^ 
Comer,  immediately  above  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Of  local  memorials  there  were  several.  One,  very  simple  and 
beautiful,  is  a  monolith,  with  a  medallion  portrait,  which  now  stands  on 
Friar's  Crag,  Derwentwater.  This  has  already  been  described  (Vol.  II. 
p.  S94  «.).  It  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  on  October  6, 1900.* 
At  Coniston  itself  the  memorial  to  Ruskin  took  the  form,  first,  of  a 
*'  Ruskin  Exhibition  '^  held  from  July  to  September  1900.  Various  gifts 
and  loans  made  to  this  exhibition,  and  the  sale  of  several  of  Ruskin's 

»  See  VoL  XVII.  p.  13. 

*  Further  details  mav  be  fbimd  in  The  BuMn  Cfrv^B  oi  Ckmition  described  end 
ilkutrated  (Ulverston :  W.  Holmes),  1902.  An  interesting  appreciation  of  this 
admirable  monument  was  printed  in  Scribner^s  Magazine  for  March  1902^  voL  xxxL 
pp.  381-384.  The  earving,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  purposely  kept  low  and  iat — a 
treatment  of  the  hard  material  which  accords  with  a  paragraph  m  Aretra  PenteHei 
(§  161,  Vol.  XX.  p.  316). 

*  Tlie  Committee  for  this  memorial  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Chnrch,  Mr.  Lionel  Cost,  Dr.  Dawtrey  Drewitt,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Creighton),  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite.  Mr.  C.  £.  Norton, 
Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  Sir  Edward  Pointer,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Murray  Smith;  with  Mr.  Wedderbnm  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Cook  as  Hon. 
Sscretary* 

*  Amonff  the  subscribers  were  Mrs.  A.  Severn,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Mr.  H.  S, 
Lozmore,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Lord  Elgin,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfidl. 
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drawings  shown  at  it,  enabled  the  Committee  to  build  a  permanent 
*^Ruskin  Museum,^  attached  to  the  Coniston  Institute.  This  was 
opened  in  August  1901,  and  has  become  a  haunt  of  hero^worshippers 
in  the  Lake  District.^ 

Another  memorial  was  a  village  library,  art  gallery,  and  museum 
at  Mr.  Cadbury^s  model  village  at  Boumville,  near  Birmingham.  This 
scheme  originated  with  the  Ruskin  Society  of  that  city.  The  founda- 
ticm-stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Avebury  in  October  1902.' 

Ruskin  desired,  as  we  have  seen,  to  rest  with  his  parents  in  Shirley 
Churchyard,  in  the  ev^t  of  his  dying  at  Heme  Hill.  On  the  granite 
tombstone  which  Ruskin  had  inscribed  in  memory  of  his  father  and 
his  mother,'  Mrs.  Severn  added  on  the  north  side  this  inscription  to 

the  son: — 

John  Ruskin 

Son  of  John  James  Ruskin 

And  Margaret  his  wife 

Who  wrote  thus  of  his  parents 

And  ever  spoke  truth 

Was  bom  in  London  Feb.  8th  1819 

Died  at  Brantwood  Jan.   20th   19OO 

And  rests  in  Coniston  Churchyard. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  PauPs,  Heme  Hill,  a  monumental  tablet  was 
also  erected  to  Ruskin^s  memory.  This  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley,  approved  by  Sir  William  Richmond,  and  unveiled  by 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  on  Ruskin's  birthday,  February  8,  1901.*  The 
placing  of  a  monument  in  this  church  was  appropriate,  for  Ruskin 
was  much  interested  in  it.  The  church  was  built  in  1844;  burnt 
down  in  1858,  and  then  restored  by  6.  E.  Street.  Ruskin  refers  to 
it  in  cme  of  his  lectures.^  Another  local  scheme  which  was  promoted 
in  part  as  a  memorial  to  Ruskin  was  the  acquisition — by  grants  from 
municipal  bodies  and  by   public  subscription— -of  a  *' Ruskin   Park^ 

1  It  has  been  visited  by  some  9000  persons  iu  each  year. 

*  See  the  Times,  October  23^  1902. 

»  See  Vol.  XVIL  p.  bacvii.,  and  VoL  XXII.  p.  xxiv. 

*  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  is  as  follows :  ^^  John  Ruskin^  M.A.^  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Bom  in  Bloomsbnry,  8  Feb.  1819.  Brought  to  28  Heme  Hill  by  hit 
parents  in  1823^  he  dwelt  on  Heme  and  Denmark  Hill  for  50  years.  His  later 
days  were  chiefly  liyed  upon  the  shore  of  Coniston  Lake.  Yet  under  the  roof  where 
he  grew  up  he  had  a  home  in  this  Parish  to  the  end,  the  house  having  passed 
into  the  possession  of  his  cousin  and  adopted  daughter  Joan  and  her  husbana  Arthur 
Severn.  Died  jt  Brantwood,  20  Jan.^  Buried  at  Coniston,  25  Jan.  1900.  The  words 
of  tiie  wise  are  as  goads,  ana  as  nails  well  listened  are  the  words  of  the  roasters  of 

lemblies." 

*  See  VoL  XVI.  p.  463. 
XXXV.  d 
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Us  old  home  at  DamMurk  HilL  Tkt  Pork  was  opmad  en  F^» 
ni«7  a;  1907. 

A  amBortaiy  made  bjr  a  pmate  friand,  Mr.  Wfllett,  took  die  itaem 
of  the  dedication  of  a  tract  of  wild  woodland ;  tins  bas  abeady  been 
described.^ 

At  Oxibidlf  no  meaiierial  to  Bmkin  was  set  op;  but  his  bust,  bj 
Boehm,  had  already  been  presented  to  the  Umrertify  by  a  body  of 
subscribers  in  188a<  At  the  Enesmia  fallowing  his  death,  the  Poblie 
Oimtor  (Dr.  MenyX  in  his  address  upon  the  events  of  ti^  year,  dwelt 
4ipoB  the  kiss  whidi  the  Univenity  of  Oicfcnrd  had  sustained: — 

^'Quotiis  quisque  aostnin  est  sD^ientes  qai  earn  in  Tbeatro  SkeldoBiano 
earmen  Anglicum  recitantem  audiverit?  Meminerint  autem  plures  quaato 
ardore  jnventatem  nostram  ad  opera  £dbrilia  indtaverity  re!  ad  vias  in 
rare  suburbano  lapidibus  manieadas;  qaantam  ▼enustatem  pn^ectionibos 
suis  instiUaTerit ;  quanta  benlgaitate  noTan  pingendi  scholsm  in  hac 
UniTersitate  fondaverit  Quid  de  slngulari  ingenis^  quid  de  scriptis  im- 
mortalibus  dicam?  Etenim  si  ad  oraiionis  naneros  et  verboram  elegantem 
delectum  respezeris^  detuUsse  eum  'asMEno  ex  HeHcone  perenni  fronde 
eoronam'  credenduat  erit;  sin  ad  sententiaram  novitatem  atque  audacem 
censuram,  confitendum  est  eum  Aristarchi  vel  potius  Zoili  partes  adsump- 
sisse.  Viram  insignem  si  non  omnia  recte  dispotantem^  si  non  semper 
suis  ipsins  judidis  stantem,  si  nimium  ingenii  sui  amatorem  aliquando 
ImprobaYeris,  iUud  tamen  ad  omnibus  in  laude  est  ponendum>  nihil  aoqae 
in  aoimo  eum  habuit  quam  ut  rererentiam,  Teriftatem,  justitiam,  saactitatem 
incnlcaret.  Quamobrem  jasto  desiderio  tenemnr  Magistri  iDustris  altioia 
fortasse  petentis  quam  quas  cum  de  generi  hominum  sodetate  possent 
congruere,  et  simpliciorem  eommendantis  vitam  quae  tum  demum  esset 
effidenda,  cum  univeni  dves  falladas^  iniquitates,  pecuniae  quaestum  ultro 
aspernati  aetatis  aureae  denuo  restituere  omarentur/' 

Venice  took  occasion,  in  connexion  with  the  International  Art 
Congress  held  there  in  September  1905,  to  commemorate  the  author 
of  Tlie  Stones^  On  September  21,  a  meeting  in  commemoration  of 
Ruskin  was  held  in  the  Sala  dei  Fregadi  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  at 
which,  ia  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  M.  Robert  de 

»  VoL  XXX.  p.  XXXV. 

'  Prince  Leopold^  tiie  Marquis  of  Saliitbary,  Sir  Henry  Adand,  Bome-Jonei^ 
Laightoo,  and  Ueaai  Liddell  ware  amonff  tba  committee  fbnoed  for  this  pmrpoae. 

*  The  manidpalitjr  placed  a  memorial  tablet  upon  the  inn  (now  rebaitt)  on  the 
Zattere  where  Ruakin  had  aUyed  in  1876-1877;  and  in  the  English  Church  «f 
St.  George  a  memorial  window  it  being  placed  by  Mr.  Horatio  Brown  and  otliar 
subscriben. 
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h  Siaamme  iMivemd  m  doqiiwt  4iaco«mN     Its  oonclvdiag  wrdi 
jomj  here  be  qnpUd  >-*•> 

'^  Gentlemen^  thanks  to  you,  the  Mflors  of  the  future  will  see  again  the 
Tower  of  St.  Mark  clear  on  the  horison— *that  wonderful  straight  eolumn 
Aat  our  eyes  always  sought^  that  they  seek,  but  in  vain,  to-day,  wMeh 
rises  from  the  soil  of  your  city  like  a  lieam  of  light  sent  from  the  earth 
to  heaven.  You  have  already  begun  the  work ;  we  can  hear,  from  d^ 
place,  the  rattling  of  the  hammers  on  the  stone.  We  may  hope  that  it 
wHl  ere  long  be  accomplished.  To-day,  however,  you  are  engrossed  with 
another  monument.  Tour  memory  recalls  the  great  figure  of  Ruskin  to 
your  imaginations,  and  from  henceforth,  so  you  will  it,  we  shall  meet  that 
figure  everywhere,  at  the  threshold  of  St.  Mark  as  at  the  Tower  of 
Torcello,  near  the  Madonna  of  the  Garden  as  at  the  foot  of  the  dead 
Doges  at  San  Zanipolo. 

"And  this  monument  that  you  raise  to  Ruskin,  immaterid  as  It  is, has 
no  need  to  fear  the  fate  of  the  Campanile.  Whatever  earthquakes  may 
befidl,  it  win  for  ever  appear  dear,  luminous  to  the  navigator  (and  we  are 
an  navigators),  to  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  who  seek  for  a  light- 
house and  a  port. 

'*Our  eyes  will  see  it — never.    Our  heails  will  fmd  it  everjrwhere."  ^ 

Last  among  the  memorials  to  Rtidcin  comes  the  present  edition  of 
his  Life,  Letters,  and  Woiics.* 

n 

We  now  turn  to  the  hook  whidi  is  printed  an  the  present  volume 
— the  last  of  Ruskin^s  works,  Ptvsierita.  For  this  work,  Hhit  world  is 
partly  indebted  to  Professor  Norton,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  that 
Raskin  resolved  to  continue  the  autobiographical  reminiscences,  com- 
menced incidentally  in  Fors  Ctavigera^  and  to  make  them  into  a 
separate  book.  The  book  as  we  have  it  is  not  carried  so  far  as  Ruskin 
had  hoped  and  designed ;  but  even  in  its  design,  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  complete  and  systematic  account  ot  the  author^a  life.  The  full 
title  explaina  the  more  modest  scheme  with  which  he  took  up  the  task. 
It  was  to  givc^  of  the  Eaat,'  ^*  Outlines  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  perhaps 

1  Ruikin  at  Venice:  a  Lecture  given  during  the  RutMn  Oommemaratian  at  Venhe, 
Btutember  91, 1906,  by  Robert  lie  la  Skeraime,  translated  by  Alrt.  FVedecic  Hairiton 
(George  Allen,  1906),  pp.  08,  70. 

'  The  present  volume  concludes  the  L^  and  Works.  The  two  »ext  volomes 
aro  oesofM  by  his  liStters. 

'  Prmterita,  as  the  title  ef  a  book,  had  been  anticipated  in  1863,  when  it  was 
ffiven  to  a  volome  of  verse  by  '*W.  P.  Lancaster"  (pseudonym  for  John  Byn# 
Leieester  Warren,  Baron  de  Tabley). 
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worthy  of  Memory.^  Ruskin  had  found  alreadj  in  writing  Fan  that 
such  scenes  ^returned  soothingly  to  his  memory,^^  and  he  now  set 
himself  each  day  to  write  down  a  piece  of  his  Past.  The  book  was 
published  in  diapters  at  irregular  intervals;  and  a  series  of  extracts 
from  letters  to  various  friends  shows  the  pleasure  and  interest  which 
Ruskin  took  in  the  work,  if  sometimes  also  the  strain  under  which  it 
was  done: — 

(7o  Kate  Grkinawav,  Jagtuary  1,  1885.) — ''The  autobiography 
won't  be  a  pretty  book  at  all,  but  merely  an  account  d  the  business 
and  general  meaning  of  my  life.  As  I  wcurk  at  it  every  morning 
(about  half-an-hour  only)^  I  have  very  bitter  feelings  about  the  waste 
of  years  and  years  in  merely  looking  at  things — all  I've  got  to  say 
is:  I  went  there  and  saw  that  But  did  nothing.  If  only  I  had 
gone  on  drawing  plants,  or  clouds,  or ."> 

(To  Grace  Allen,  AprU  22,  1885.)— ''I  am  to  sorry  you've  been 
wasting  your  time.  I  don't  want  any  of  the  personal  bits,  but  just 
the  three  or  four  connected  accounts  of  childhood — to  which  for  this 
purpose  the  Fon  containing  them  may  surely  be  sacrificed  and  go 
mari^ed  to  printer,  without  bothering  you  and  him  with  writing  and 
revising.  Begin  with  this  bit  enclosed,*  and  send  the  three  m  four 
numbers  that  tell  about  the  chiU  life,  and  nothing  more  is  wanted. 

''Tell  your  fother,  I  think  myself  this  autobiograi^y  will  be 
popular.     It  has  become  far  more  interesting  than  I  expected." 

{To  Kate  Greenaway,  January  22,  1886.)— ''I  am  so  very  thank- 
ful you  like  this  eighth  number  so  much,  for  I  was  afraid  it  would 
begin  to  shock  people.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  the  thing  myself 
— it  is  so  much  easier  and  simpler  to  say  things  face  to  foce  like 
that,  than  as  an  author.  The  ninth  has  come  out  very  prettily,  I 
think." 

(To  Kate  Greenaway,  January  27,  1886.) — "I  am  so  vtry  very 
glad  yon  like  Prasierita,  for  it  is,  as  yon  say,  the  'natural'  me^only, 
of  course,  peeled  carefully.  It  is  different  from  what  else  I  write— 
because,  you  know,  I  seldom  have  had  to  describe  any  but  heroic, 
or  evil,  characters,  and  this  watercress  character  is  so  much  easier 
to  do,  and  credible  and  tasteable  by  everybody's  own  lips." 

(To  Kate  Greenaway,  February  23,  1886.)— "It  u  lovely  of  you 
thinking  of  illustrating  the  life — I  am  greatly  set  up  in  the  thought 
of  it.     But  wait  a  while.     I  hope  it  will  be  all  more  or  less  graoefuL 

»  Letter  88,  §  6  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  385). 

*  No.  62  of  the  letters  horn  Ruskin  in  Kate  Greenaway,  by  M.  H.  Spwrfmann, 
1906,  p.  146.  See  also  in  VoL  XXXVII.  letters  to  l^r  of  "^  January  4"  and  <<  Whit 
Monday"  1885. 

s  The  first  section  of  PrmUrUa. 
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But  I  fear  it  will  not  be  cheerfal  enough.  I'll  try  and  keep  it  as 
Katish  MB — the  very  truth  can  be. 

"Qotilde  is  stQl  living,  (I  believe)— Baionne  Du  Quesne,— « 
managing  chAtelaine  in  mid-France/'^ 

(To  R.  C  LnuB,  June  1,  1886.)— "I  am  turning  the  Erst  of  mid- 
summer  days  to  good  account  by  sending  to  printer  your  memories 
of  Turner,  and  notes  on  T^miraire,  to  be  the«  first  number  of  a 
new  serial  of  mine— (purer  piracy  never  was  done  in  New  York!) 
to  be  called  (I  believe),  for  I've  only  thought  of  the  name  this 
morning,  MtmenUa.^  It  is  to  be  a  sapplement  to  PneierUa,  giving 
firiends'  letters,  and  collateral  pieces  of  events  or  debate  for  which 
there  is  no  room  in  the  closely  packed  story,  or  which  would  make 
me  jealous  of  their  branching  and  often  livelier  interests  1  shall 
be  able  thus  to  give  pieces  for  reference  out  of  diaries,  and  some- 
times a  bit  of  immediate  Fors-fashion  talk — which  wiU  be  a  relief 
from  the  please-your-worship  and  by-your-leave  style  of  PngterUa, 
The  TSnSraire  sheets  I  shall  send  you  to  see  right,  for  I'm  muddled 
about  that  matter." 

{To  Kate  Grsenaway,  Jwte  IS,  1886.) — ''I  cannot  say  how  thank- 
inl  I  am  that  you  continue  to  like  Pntierita  so  much.  I  know  you 
would  not  if  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  liked — and  it  is  very  delicious 
to  be  liked  by  a  Katie  besides,  and  to  feel  more  and  more  that 
sympathy  and  likeness  between  us — though  you  know  there's  nothing 
in  you  of  my  grim  side,  and  you  never  feel  it  is  there!  I  fancy 
this  vividness  of  description  which  you  feel  is  merely  caused  by  my 
analytic  power  of  fastening  on  the  points  that  separate  that  scene, 
whatever  it  be,  from  others ;  ci  course  this  is  not  unconscious  nor 
without  effort,  and  I  have  now  a  good  command  of  English  words 
also.  But  this  vividness  must  be  made  also  in  the  reader's  mind, 
and  I  don't  believe  anybody  but  you  and  I  know  what  an  aspen 
is  like.  I  didn't  'smile'  in  that  sense — at  your  saying  this  book 
would  live.  I  do  hope  it  will  go  to  its  mark  better  than  the  rest. 
But  the  difficult  bits  are  all  to  come  I  However,  my  printer  writes 
that  the  fifth*  is  very  nice  too," 

(To  Mas.  Arthur  Severn,  January  19,  1887.) — ^'I  only  settled 
finally  to-day  the  name  of  chap.  i.  of  VoL  III. — 'Otterbum.'  It  is 
to  introduce  Wallington  and  Connie  at  nine  years  old.  The  ninth 
chapter  is  to  be  'Joanna's  (Charge)  Care'?  unless  I  think  of  one 
not  liable  to  make  you  like  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  head  of  her  cavalry. 
That  one  number  has  to  describe  all  relations  between  Auntie  and 

^  Not.  79,  81  of  the  letters  in  Kate  Onmaway,  pn.  151,  162. 
«  Ultiaiately  called  Diketa. 
*  Chapter  v.  of  vol.  ii. 
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ymt.  I  had  no  ideft  hcnr  I  AooM  lui9«  to  eotapivM  In  fttishing. 
Dr.  Parsons  here  io^mj ;  says  I'm  qaHe  wril^I  tUttk  so  too." 

(7o  Atf  prmttr,  HnmY  Jownr.)^''!  an  so  glad  yoti  like  the 
kst  nnmher  of  Pngtenia.  The  feetegs  iHth  wfakh  I  Wffle  it  are 
so  many  and  mixed  that  I  am  quite  onaUv  ta  judge  of  the  efeet 
H  will  have  on  the  rgadew  I  eatv  most  to  please^ 

"^  The  §nt.  ehapter  veads  rathat  spkj.  Dileeim  is  ifBlttt  delightful. 
I  think  I  lihe  the  Christ  Chntdi  Choir  ht  print  mightfly. 

''I  think  Idbe  U.  Pmimia^  will  brhig  the  bouse  dawn. 

^I'rt  rather  enjoyed  readh^^  these  slips  myself. 

'«]  hivre  knocked  off  last  seotasce  ftom  Ftmtmta;  ereiTbody 
wants  tfaa  more  poetic  endhqp.*  I  wonder  wim  will  edit  my  diariea 
when  Vm  endM  myself."^ 


These  extracts  refer,  as  will  have  beaa  aeeiii  to  the  issne  #f  sno- 
chapters  of  JVeeArr^  and  to  tin  supplementnry  series  called 
DUtcU^  uddch  was  to  eontain  ^  CorrespondeneS)  Di«7  Notes,  and  Ex- 
tracts from  Books  illustrating  PrceteriiaJ^  In  what  way  the  book  was 
hindei^  by  ill^Jiealtfa,  and  how  it  was  tiHimately  left  fneranpleted, 
I  hare  alr«»idy  told.  Of  the  third  toIoum  of  Prseteriioy  only  four  of 
the  Intended  twelve  chapters  were  written ;  and  of  Dileda  (which  was 
to  have  consisted  of  thirty-six  chapters)  only  three.  I  remember  Ruskin 
idiowing  me,  in  April  18^,  a  list  of  pretty  titles  for  the  twelve  intended 
diapters  of  the  third  volume  of  Prasierita  and  for  as  many  parallel 
diapters  of  a  third  volume  of  DUecia.  This  list  is  recoverable,  as 
follows,  from  his  MSiS.: — 

PajrrftiuTA. — Vol.  Ill,  DtLtcTA. — Vau  III. 


1.  The  Grande  Chartreuse.  1.  Golden  Water. 

2.  Mont  Velan.  2.  Dash^  Thistle,  and  Maade. 
a  L'EsletiBlle.  3.  Ara  deli. 

4.  Joanna's  Gsrs^  4.  Bimre  Gallowi^. 

6.  Tke  Source  of  the  Arreron*  5.  Rose  Floor. 

6.  Konigsteln.  6.  Verona. 

7.  The  Rainbows  of  (Hessbach.  7.  The  Jungfhia. 
8L  R^ghia  Menthtti.  &  The  Bsf  of  UrL 

9.  The  Hontor^s  Reek.  9.  St.  Hartm's  Posfh. 

10.  Fairies'  Hollow.  la  St  MarUn's  Bridge. 

11.  Shakespeare^s  CSifT.  11.  St  Martin's  Chapel. 

12^  Cakis  Pier.  12.  Notre  Dame  of  tfeie  Me. 

<<  Everything  is  written^^  he  said>  with  a  smile,  ^^  except  the  chapters 
themselves.^    ^But  what,^  I  asked,  ^  about  the  intervening  chapters 

^  ChMter  IL  of  voL  !L 

«  Probably  ch.  x.  pf  voL  ii. 

'  Frmn  John  Rwkin:  a  Biographical  Sketchy  by  R.  Ed.  Pengdlf,  pp.  107,  113. 
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SL^vdv.  at  Dibciar  '«^'' ke  xtpHed,  «^ I  don't  suppose  I  ahaU 
do  tiioae;  but  tmy  kind  intsjoA  or  editor  can  do  tkem  for  ne  when  I 
MD  deod;  the  flMtteriel  it  all  at  Brantwood.''  The  Introductims  to 
ike  eeveral  Tofaimei  of  this  edition  are  the  hUOmmik  of  Buskin's  wisb. 

His  (nriginal  idea  had  been  to  earry  the  storj  down  te>  1875  only ; 
IB  aeme  subsequant  sehemes  for  the  book,  it  wonld  have  readnd  to 
ISUL  His  ittaries  eontain  noflMToai  sdwnes^  now  colktod  in  an 
Appendix  (bdow,  p.  fiSSX 

Aa  it  stands^  then,  the  book  is  m  fragment;  yet^  so  fitr  as  it  extends, 
it  has  an  artistie  ooampletenesB^  One  may  wish  lot  mere  of  it,  but  not 
that  any  of  it  were  written  otbcrwise  than  it  is^  ^llie  wfkii  and  styk 
ef  the  book,''  says  Flroinsor  Norton,  "^are  t&orooghfy  dsUghtfoI^  and 
tmly  lep'flseni  the  finsr  charaeteristics  of  his  natnre»  He  has  written 
nothing  better,  it  seems  to  me^  than  toms  P*gw  ^  ^^bk  book^  whether 
of  description  or  reflection.  The  retrospect  is  seen  through  the  mellow- 
fag  atmos|diere  of  age,  the  harshness  of  many  an  outline  is  softened  by 
distance,  and  the  old  man  looks  back  upon  his  own  life  with  a  feeling 
which  permits  him  to  delineate  it  with  perfect  candour,  with  exquisite 
tenderness,  and  a  playful  liveliness  quickened  by  his  humorous  sense  of 
its  dramatic  extravagances  and  individual  eccentricities.''^  ProBterikk^ 
says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  ^^  is  certainly  the  most  charming  thing  that 
he  ever  gave  to  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  exquisite 
Coftfemom  in  the  language."*  It  is,  ibr  one  thing,  a  model  of  periectly 
limpid  English.  The  graceful  ease  and  humour  of  his  later  style  are 
noirficre  better  shown.  It  is  also,  I  think,  a  model  of  literary  tact. 
b  some  ways  this  ket  book  by  Roskin  was  a  revekdion.  What 
snr  prised  many  readers  was  &e  inright  here  displayed  into  bonan 
character  and  his  happy  skill  in  portraiture*  ^Roskin,'*  wrote  Miss 
Thackeray  (Lady  Ritdiie),  <*sbonkl  have  been  a  novelist.  It  is  true 
he  says  he  never  knew  a  child  more  incapable  than  himself  of  tdling 
a  tale,  bnt  when  he  chooses  to  describe  a  man  or  a  woman,  titers 
stands  tiie  figwe  before  ns;  when  he  tells  a  stivy,  we  Kve  it.  .  .  • 
Bow  delightfblly  he  remembers !  .  .  .  We  get  glimpses  ti  the  neigh* 
hours,  and  we  seem  to  know  them  as  we  know  the  people  out  of 
Ymmtjf  Fair  or  oat  of  Miss  Ansienls  novels.  •  .  «  It  is  Englirii  middle- 
class  KfSi  for  the  most  part,  described  with  something  of  Greorge  Eliotli 
racy  reality.'^*     LesUe  Stqi>hen,  a  prince  of  biographers,  psonounoed 

^  Uttem  qf  Mm  BuMm  U  Chark$  MM  Nortom,  voL  ii.  p.  221. 

*  Jolm  RuMm  C'Soflkh  Men  ef  Lsttsrs"  SsriesX  ^  197. 

'  Reoordt  qf  Tewngmn,  Rutkin,  snd  Ihvwming,  1902,  pa.  02-97*  Amoag  the 
Vrief  eharacter-sketehes  Lady  Ritcbie  specially  notices  that  or  Joseph  Severn  (Mow, 
p.  278). 
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Prceieriia  to  be  ^^one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of  the  most 
charming  kind  of  literature.  No  autobiogiajAer  surpasses  him  in  fresh- 
ness and  fulness  of  memory,  nor  in  the  power  of  giving  interest  to 
the  apparently  commonplace.  There  is  an  even  remarkable  absence 
of  striking  incid^it,  but  somdiow  or  other  the  story  fiBtfdnates.^^  Ilie 
freshness  and  fulness  of  memory  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  charm 
of  PrceterUa;  the  zest  which  the  author  imparts  to  scenes  and  inci- 
dents is  another.'  ^I  must  tell  you,^  wrote  Jean  Ingelow  to  him 
(December  21, 1885),  ^*  with  how  much  delight  I  have  read  a  great  part 
of  your  Proeteriia.  I  think  the  lovely  tour  in  chap.  vi.  gave  me  most 
joy:  from  page  198'  to  the  end  brought  back  to  me  an  ecsta^  com- 
parable to  that  when  I  first  saw  that  excellent  beauty  in  the  remote- 
ness  of  a  grander  world  myself.^  A  letter  from  the  same  friend  on 
one  of  the  earlier  chapters  may  be  added : — 

**  The  contentment  of  the  lovely  baby  with  a  bunch  of  keys  ^  was  chiefly 
remarkable  in  this,  that  you  remember  the  sensation ;  no  doubt  we  com- 
moner mortals  spent  hours  in  making  small  observations  and  sage  experi- 
ments, but  have  forgotten  them.  .  .  .  But  your  new  chapter  appears  to 
introduce  one  at  a  bound  to  genius  of  a  rare  kind,  which  I  have  often 
longed  to  see  described.  It  belongs  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  reason. 
What  child  of  seven  years  ever  saw  how  a  road  went  winding  up  and  round 
a  cliff  before?^  The  upper  curve  where  the  road  goes  behind  the  diff  you 
could  hardly  make  more  correctly  now.    Surely  this  is  a  gift  of  the  eye.*' 

To  other  readers  ProsUrita  was  a  revelation,  not  so  much  of  Ruskin''s 
gifts,  as  of  the  early  limitations  and  struggles  against  which  they  had  to 
contend,  and  of  the  romance  which  saddened  his  later  years.  The  utter 
sincerity  of  the  book,  the  frankness  of  its  revelations,  is  another  of  its 
charms;  and  that  may  well  have  come  easily  to  an  author  who  was 
little  given  to  concealment,  and  who  now,  in  his  old  age,  had  no 
reason  for  illusionment  or  disguise.  What  may  cause  surprise,  know- 
ing as  we  do  the  circumstances  in  which  the  book  was  written,  is  its 
serenity  of  temper  and  vivacity  of  tone.    ^^  I  do  not  mean  this  book,^ 

^  ''John  Raskin,"  in  the  NaHoneU  Review,  April  1900,  p.  255. 

'  ''  I  am  iust  finishing  the  second  volume  of  Praterita"  wrote  Manning  (April  17, 
1887),  ^'  with  great  increase  of  interest,  for  I  was  in  Rome  wiUi  George  Ridimond 
in  the  year  or  the  year  before  yon  were  there,  and  yonr  places  and  pictures  in 
Italy  are  all  known  to  me.  Bttt  I  am  loolnng  f<nward  to  yoor  times  at  Assisi  with 
S.  Francis,  and  elsewhere  with  B.  Angelico ;  tiiat  is,  in  the  World  of  Ckriefe  FoOc — 
rery  beautiful  folk,  and  very  unlike  the  folk  now  growing  up  under  the  inflooice 
of  the  three  black  R's — Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Reyolntion." 

'  That  is,  in  the  first  edition  ;  pp.  114-119,  below. 

«  See  below,  p.  20  (§  14). 

*  See  the  wocMicnt  on  p.  54,  below. 
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said  Ruskio,  ^  to  be  in  any  avoidable  way  disagreeable  or  querulous.'*^  ^ 
He  also  succeeded  for  the  most  part  in  keeping  it  free  from  the 
desoltoriness  which  too  often  marked  his  later  books.  The  tone  in 
which  PrceterUa  Ab  written  is  as  if  he  had  resolved  in  this  last  work 
of  his  pen  to  atone  for  past  petulance  by  sustained  gentleness,  and  ^*  it 
affords  beautiful  and  final  testimony  to  the  real  sweetness  of  his  nature.^  ^ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  describe,  in  connexion  with  an  account 
of  the  manuscripts,  how  Prceterita  was  written.  The  mamucript  of 
Prctierita  is  at  Brantwood.    It  consists  of: — 

(i.)  A  few  sheets  of  the  MS.  of  Fors  Clavigera  in  which  Buskin 
began  his  autobiography.  An  unpublished  passage  written  for  Fors  is 
DOW  given  in  the  Appendix  ^Galloway  Ancestry^  (p.  607). 

(ii.)  Three  small  books  used  as  diaries  from  January  1  to  July  14, 
1886.  In  these,  after  a  brief  entry  of  diary,  Ruskin  wrote,  with  hardly 
any  corrections,  each  day  a  bit  of  PrasUrita.  Some  of  the  unpublished 
passages  in  these  books  are  added  in  the  present  edition.  Of  the 
hitherto  published  text  of  PrceterUay  these  Diaries  contain  (in  difPerent 
order)  the  greater  part  of  vol.  L  and  most  of  vol.  ii.  §§  7-70,  with 
several  passages  which  were  ultimately  placed  later.  For  he  printed 
his  MS.  in  an  order  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  written. 
In  the  Diaries,  he  wrote  down  from  day  to  day  pieces  of  reminiscence 
as  they  occurred  to  him.  The  material  thus  compiled  was  put  into 
shape  in  the  next  two  stages: — 

(iiL)  A  fair  copy  by  Ruskin  of  most  of  the  first,  and  much  6[  the 
seccmd  of  the  three  diaries,  with  some  additions;  and,  lastly, 

(iv.)  The  main  mass  of  the  MS.  of  the  book  as  printed,  *.mtten  in 
Buskin^s  hand  on  his  usual  lined  foolscap. 

Two  faenrmies  of  pages  of  the  MS.  in  this  final  form  are  given  at 
pp.  3S6-8S7  and  662-668.  The  latter  is  of  special  interest  as  being 
the  last  page  which  Ruskin  wrote  for  the  press. 

In  his  re-arrangement  of  the  material,  Ruskin  omitted  many  inte- 
resting passages,  either  because  they  would  not  conveniently  fit  in,  or 
because  he  meant  to  use  them  in  the  intended  continuation  of  PrceterUa 
or  Dileda.  Several  of  these  addUional  passages  are  printed  in  the 
present  volume — in  three  different  ways: — (i.)  where  the  passages  are 
short  and  directly  supplement  a  particular  passage  in  the  original  text, 
they  are  printed  as  footnotes  {e^.^  pp.  97, 108,  US,  116, 166,  197,  204, 
»9,  288,  268,  264,  266,  268,  261,  272,  287,  298,  302,  808,  871,  417, 
418,  466);  it  is  sometimes  the  more  desirable  to  have  such  additional 

^  See  L  §  68  (p.  49). 

*  *"  Raskin's  Views  of  literature/'  by  R.  Warwick  Bond,  in  the  Otmtempararp 
Review,  June  1905,  p.  866. 
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paMigei  becaofe  Raskin,  fbrgettiiig  that  ihej  hwl  been  cmittted,  rofiets 
to  them  in  his  text  {e^.,  pp.  81,  87,  157,  tS4,  S44);  (iiO  Me  loo^ 
passttge;^  which  was  obTfoosIj  intended  for  a  coDtinn«tioB  of  tiie  book 
and  which  carries  on  the  story  of  his  Hfe,  is  gyma  as  aa  appendix  t» 
▼oL  iii.  dL  iii.  (pp.  689-684).  (iii.)  Other  passages,  which  are  long  and 
do  not  con^eni^klj  fit  on  to  any  one  particnlar  plaee  in  the  text,  aiw 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  volome^  arranged  tntder  mrioos  heada 
(pp.  607-fl«7). 

The  Appendix  contams,  lasUy  (pp.  68ie-«85>^-printed  froos  tiie 
MS.  material— Roskin^s  scheme  for  the  coapktioa  of  PrmUnia  and 
continuation  of  DUeekt,  a  scbease  frostrated  by  the  final  breakdown  of 
his  health.  Passages  tiien  follow  (pp»  8S6-44S)  whk^  were  to  ha^^e 
been  issued,  had  he  been  able  to  carry  oot  his  scheme. 


ra 

PfteterHoy  aa  has  been  said,  is  firagmentary.  It  may  be  weH,  them* 
tat^  to  go  orer  the  groimd  covered  by  the  book,  and  add  some  pai<» 
tieslan  of  interest 

Of  BuMn's  mmcnky,  he  gives  aceoont  at  pp.  19,  68  on  his  COher's 
side,  and  on  pp.  18,  128  on  his  mothcr'k  ik  rqprets,  hcywttrery  that 
he  did  not,  while  his  parents  yet  lived,  learn  more  abont  his  fart^ 
bears  (p*  1S8X  In  Dikckk  (p.  698)  Mib.  Arthor  Sevem^s  nncle,  Mr. 
John  Ruskin  Tweddale,  traced  the  genealogy  back  for  some  geneiatiops 
tiuxmgh  Catherine  Tweddale,  RuskinV  paternal  grandmother.  A  family 
tree  based  on  these  researches  is  given  on  p.  608.  It  is  of  mterest  to 
know  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  parish  minister  of  Ghnluce, 
and  that  Ruskin  was  thus  (in  tibe  third  generation)  "^a  son  of  tim 
Manse.*"  ^  Subsequent  rseearches  have  carried  the  hialory  farther  back 
mi  the  nde  of  Roskin*a  grandfather* 

This  grandfather,  John  Thomas  Ruskin  (1761-1817  ?X  »Kk  %  n» 
away  match,  as  Ruskin  rdates  in  Pmterita  (p.  68),  witii  Catherine 
Tweddalei  She  was  sliUan  at  the  time,  and  Rmddn  skeldies  her 
dmmcter  aa  that  of  a  bright  and  animated  girl,  of  a  robost  cheeifuhieas 
which  DO  trials  could  sobdue*  Her  husband  was  established  in  1786 
aa  a  grocer,  and  the  Edinburgh  Directory  gives  his  address  aa  ^head 
of  Kennedy^s  Cloae,"^  in  the  old  town  near  the  Tron  Chuiriu  He  moat 
have  prospessd  in  hia  business,  foir  in  1800  he  had  nwved  to  16  St. 

^  He  refen  to  this  anceihry  in  The  Lanfs  Proffer  and  the  Ohtirch:  VoL  XXXXV. 
p.   2t7;  see  abo  an  adiitiond  psoonge   bow   printed  ia  tiie  Appendix  (beiow, 

p.  eoT). 
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SquM^  and  in  1806  he  «{qM»  m  ^^AgeAt.""^  Rsskm'ft  iiEther 
in  A  fciter  toMfaftMitford  (JanuarjS,  laSI)  dios  dcierilM  tke  axOhm^ 
gmndMkttRr  and  gmadniother:  ^^I  hud  alio  a  flvtber  more  magnifioeiit 
ifi  hk  expMditim  tkaii  mindfal  of  hh  fimiify;  so  indidcriBiinate  aod 
boondlMt  m  his  hospitalities  that,  when  tiie  imrfted  guests  anitnsd,  h» 
woald  sometimes  h»fe  to  inquire  Hmv  namear  My  mother,  too^  had  a 
heart  large  enoi^  to  mahruoB  the  whole  homan  raoe^  bat  with  uai^ 
Teraal  lore  combined  peculiar  prudence.'*^*  John  Thomas  and  his  wife 
moved  in  the  end  in  a  euttlTated  society,  being  on  friea^y  terms,  for 
instance,  wHh  tile  renowned  Professor  Thomas  Brown  (p.  1S8). 

John  Thomas  Ruskin  was  the  son  of  John  Rmdcin  (17ftt-11W)» 
of  whom  IHtle  is  known;  but  a  writer  in  the  CeUk  Mtview*  traoee 
the  family  baek  oonjeeturally  to  Moekaim,  whidx  lies  along  the  shore 
of  Loch  Etlvor  A  fkmiiy  of  the  MaoQdmana  td  Barragias  had,  it 
seems,  a  tanning-»house^  immediately  below  the  present  railway  station 
of  TIgfa-an-nllH.  They  had  to  bark  trees  for  tanning,  and  were  known 
aa  ^  na  Rnsgain  **  (^  the  peelers  ^)  and  CSann  Rusgain  (^  the  bark-peding 
ftunHy^,  thus  losing  their  elan  name  in  an  occupation  name.  This 
natrve  industry  was  killed  about  1750.  One  of  the  Muckaim  Rusgains 
joined  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1716,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  ^^  His  comrades  carried  him  from  the  field  to  a 
fturmbouse^  where,  being  a  young  man  of  good  presence,  ability,  and 
manners,  he  was  ho^itably  entertained  and  nursed.  And  if  every 
penon  was  good  to  him,  the  daughter  of  the  hoose  was  qiecially  so^ 
She  was  watching  him  by  day  and  night  till  she  brought  him  home 
firom  death*  Then  Mai^skin  from  Muckaim  and  the  daughter  of 
the  fanner  in  the  sherilMom  of  Perth  were  married,^  and  ftx>m  him,  it 
is  suggested  that  John  Ruskin  was  descended — a  genealogy  in  which 
Rvskm,  when  informed  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  ^intensely  interested*^ 

Whether  it  is  true  is,  however,  another  matter.  For  among  Huskin^s 
papers  ia  the  indenture  of  the  apprenticeship  of  **  John  Thomas  Ruskin,^ 

^  See  chapter  xii.  ('' John  Ruskin'*  Grand&ther,  a  Merchant  at  the  West  of  the 
Tron  Kirk")  in  The  Ihm  Kirk  qf  JBdinburgh,  or  CkrUfa  Kirk  at  tke  Tren,  a  Biaiorp, 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Butler^  Edinburgh^  1900. 

*  W.  a  GolkDfwood'a  Life  and  Work  qf  John  BuMn,  1900,  ^  7  a. 

'  "The  Rnsldns/'  by  Alexander  Carmichael,  in  the  CeUio  Beview,  April  IW^ 
veL  iL  pp^  d49-«L  Dr.  Camaroa  Gillies  in  his  Phee-Namea  </  ArgyO,  1906, 
pp.  249,  247,  accepts  Mr.  Carmiehael's  theory,  and  incidentally  relates  the  traditioa 
taat  the  Rusgafais  were  scalptors  of  Celtic  stones.  See  also  an  article,  ^The 
Scottish  Ancestors  of  Ruskin,'^  by  WilHam  Sinclair,  in  £t  Geerge,  voL  iz.  p.  238. 

*  "  John  Thomas  Raskin  was  alive  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  as  in  a  letter 
addressed  te  his  mether,  Catherine  Tweddale,  at  Bowerswell^  ^^^1^  dated  April  1 
in  that  year,  John  James  Raskin  sends  a  messsge  to  his  £sther.  'Hie  year  of  hie 
death  and  place  of  burial  have  not  been  aseertainM.  Hit  health  had  &Oed  in  1815.'^ 
See  a  letter  1^  Mr.  Wedderbom  in  the  Soottieh  Setnew,  March  21^  1904.    There 
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son  of  John  Raskin  of  St.  Bartludomew  the  Great,  London,^  to  Robert 
Walker,  vintner,  dated  Febmaiy  16,  1776.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
first  known  John  Ruskin,  the  author^s  great-grand&ther,  was  settled  in 
Lcmdon,  that  John  Thomas  Ruskin  was  thore  apprentioed,  and  that  he 
migrated  some  years  later  to  Edinburgh.  His  ancestry  has  not  been 
traced,  and  whether  it  was  Scottish  or  English  cannot  be  said.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  Ruskin  in  a  letter  of  188S  spoke  of  his 
^^  English  ancestors.^  ^ 

The  spelling  of  the  name  varies  greatly,  and  its  origin  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  conjecture.  In  the  Edinburgh  directories,  John 
Thomas  appears  as  BuMkm  and  RutJecn;  in  the  Register  of  Births  as 
Siiken  and  Rusken.^  According  to  the  legend  noticed  above,  it  means 
^^the  Tanner^;  according  to  others  it  is  a  case  of  metonjrmy,  for 
^^Erskine^;  while  yet  a  third  derivation  makes  it  mean  ^^  Little  Red- 
head ^  (ruSf  red ;  French  rouae).^  Whatever  may  be  the  or^n  of  the 
name,  it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a 
Ruskin  was  captain  of  one  of  Edward  IIL's  ships;  whilst  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ^^Richerde  Ruskyn^  and  his  fiunily  were  landownov 
at  Dalton-in-Fumess/    The   place-name  Roskington,  in   Lincolnshire, 

are  at  Brantwood  a  few  letters  written  between  1805  abd  1817  by  Catherine 
Tweddale  to  her  son  John  James  Raskin  in  London.  From  these  it  appears  that 
John  Thomas  Raskin's  condact  or  misconduct  of  his  affiurs,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  and  mind,  had  long  given  anxiety  to  his  fiunilv.  His  wife 
writes  freely  to  her  son  on  the  subject,  spedcing  of  "  a  father  so  unstable  as  yours  '* 
who  '^  seldom  knows  his  own  mind  for  two  hours  together."  This  was  in  1066. 
In  1805  he  had  objected  to  his  son's  going  to  London,  althoogh  his  temper  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  settle  at  home,  and  it  devolved  on  his  son  to  prepare 
without  delay  to  be  the  mainstay  of  his  family.  Alreadj^,  in  his  father^s  Hfetime 
and  early  in  his  own  business  career,  John  James  Raskin  was  contribotinf  sub- 
stantially to  his  mother's  income.  The  condition  of  his  Other's  afiairs  at  length 
(1809)  required  the  economy  of  departure  f^om  their  house  (15  St  James  Square, 
Edinburgh),  and  settlement  in  a  small  house  by  the  sea  at  Dysart  Her  own 
daughter  having  married  and  gone  to  Perth,  Mrs.  John  Thomas  Raskin  now  had 
with  her,  and  as  dear  and  helpful  to  her  as  any  daughter,  her  niece,  Margaret 
Cox,  who  afterwards  became  her  son's  wife.  Hie  precise  nature  of  John  Thomas 
Ruskiu's  occupation  in  later  life  does  not  appear,  but  in  1800  and  1811  he  was 
away  from  home  at  Morpeth  and  in  Newcastle,  presumably  on  business.  His  mind 
fiiiled  in  the  summer  of  1815;  but  the  precise  year  of  his  death  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

i  When  Ruskin  speaks  of  his  ^^ English  ancestors"  (VoL  XXXIV.  p.  661)  he 
is  referring  to  his  mother^s  £unily:  see  p.  465,  below. 

*  The  following  is  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  Rnskin's  fiither  r27th  May  1785) : 
^' John  Thomas  Aiiken,  Merchant,  and  Katherine  Tweedale  his  Spouse,  Old  Kiric 
Parish,  a  son  bom  10th  current  named  John  James.  Witnesses,  Robert  Stewart, 
Grocer,  and  William  White,  Iron  Monger,  Edinburgh." 

*  See,  for  these  theories.  Notes  and  Queries,  August  22  and  September  5,  1885. 
^  Communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Hutton  Brayshay,  from  the  Re^rd  Office.    See 

Buikin  BeHe9,  p.  16,  and  Dr.  Barber's  Fume98  and  Cartmet  Nittet^  p.  380.  Richerde 
Ruskyn  was  churchwarden  of  Dahon-in-Fumess  in  1553. 
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■eems  to  point  to  a  tribe  of  Anglian  settlers,  Ruskings,  of  whom  this 
Tillage  was  originally  the  Uin^  or  homestead.^  Ruskin  himself  objected 
both  to  '* Rough  skin"^  and  '^Red  skin^"^  and  hoped  that  the  learned 
woald  let  him  claim  relationship  with  St.  George  through  the  Saxon 
JTm.'  Another  etymcdogy  would,  however,  have  pleased  him,  for  it 
ccmnects  the  name  witii  one  of  his  favourite  animals,  the  squirrel.  In 
a  letter  of  a.d.  1S85  mention  is  made  of  "two  furs  of  tvssel  mixed 
with  ruakyn^  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  ro9sel  was  the  fur  of 
the  squirrel  in  spring,  and  rwikyn  the  fur  of  the  same  animal  in  the 
winter.' 

On  the  side  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale, 
Ruskin  was  at  any  rate  pure  Scottish,  and  it  is  to  her,  as  he  says, 
that  belongs  ^*  what  dim  gleam  of  ancestral  honour  I  may  claim^  for 
myself.^  ^  He  was  thus  connected  with  two  great  Galloway  families,  the 
Agnews  and  the  Adairs;  some  particulars  of  them  are  given  below, 
pp.  60S,  604. 

Thus  much,  then,  of  Ruskin'^s  ancestry.  Of  his  fodher  and  mother^ 
there  is  little  to  add  to  that  which  he  himself  has  told  in  Prceterita;^ 
and  which  is  incidentally  revealed  in  the  correspondence  and  diaries 
contained  in  the  present  edition  of  his  Works.  A  few  further  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXVI. 

Of  the  years  of  Ruskm's  childhood  and  boyhood  (1819-*1886X 
PrceterUa  is  again  the  fullest  record  (pp.  11-184).  These  years  are 
covered  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  i.-xxxiv.;  and  his  prose 
works  written  before  1886  are  printed  in  that  volume.  The  story  of 
his  childhood  and  youth  is  told  again  by  himself  unconsciously  in  the 
Early  Poems:  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  268-51&  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
certificates  of  his  birth  and  baptism  are  now  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at 

^  Mr.  Wedderbum  remembers  being  present  at  the  Winter  Assizes  held  at 
Hertford  on  February  8,  1887,  when  '^  James  Raskin,"  a  labourer,  was  tried  for 
Uieft  at  St.  AlbanS)  and  one  of  the  jory  who  tried  hhn  was  ^'  Frederick  Rusldny 
of  Clieshiint,  farmer." 

«  See  For9  Clavigera,  Letters  24  and  30  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  417,  557).  We  may 
eempere  Ruskin's  ^'childish  pleasure  in  the  accidental  resemblance  to  my  own 
name  in  that  of  the  architect  whose  opinion  was  first  given  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
fabric,  Griovanni  Ruscoai"  (Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  ii.  ch.  viii.  §  28,  Vol.  X.  p.  355). 
AnoUier  Rnsconi  (Carlo)  translated  Shakespeare's  plays  into  Italian  prose  (Padoa, 
1831). 

3  See  Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe's  Calendar  of  the  MS.  Letter  Books  at  the  Guildhall^ 
Book  G.  p.  262  (1907),  and  H.  T.  Reilly's  Memorials  qf  London  and  London  Life, 
ISOO-ISOO,  p.  329.  The  name  occurs  also  in  an  account  of  a  siege  of  Calais  in 
1436  ('*  One  Watkyn  Ruskyp,  a  gentleman  and  a  good  spear "),  in  The  Brut,  or 
The  Ckronieles  of  England  (in  course  of  publication  by  the  Ea^ly  English  Text 
Society  from  the  Harleian  MS.  53).  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fumivall  for  these 
references. 

*  See  below,  p.  607. 
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Coaitboii;  the  tummt  signed  by  hk  paieats,  and  witoeiied  by  his  nvam 
Amt;  the  latter  written  by  the  Eev.  James  B#yd9  in  lftl9,  niinii<»r 
of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Gatdea. 

His  Oifbrd  Mfk  (1886-1841)  is  toU  in  ch.  xi.  of  PrmUriia.  Soma 
farther  partienlan — as,  for  tnstanoe,  of  his  ytoAes  afc  the  Vmam 
Debating  Society — are  given  m  VoL  I.  pp.  zxxIt.,  xxxr.;  whilst  the 
story  of  his  poems  for  the  Newdigate  Priee,  only  aieotioned  iaddtnfaJly 
in  PrceterUOf^  will  be  found  in  Vol.  IL  pp.  xxiiL-xxvL  His  LdUfr%  to  a 
College  Ffittkd  (VoL  L)  also  largely  behmg  to  his  Oxfoid  period*  A 
few  further  notes  may  be  added  here. 

The  date  of  his  matriculatim  is  October  5H),  1886.  His  reception 
by  the  uodergmdoates,  when  he  went  into  residence  in  the  following 
term,  vas-^as  Dean  Kitdiin  notes,  to  the  credit  of  the  House — not 
unkindly.  His  position — as  a  ^home  boy,^  as  '^a  tradesman'^s  son,^ 
and  as  utterly  ignocant  of  athletiire — was  ^^all  but  hopeless.  Still, 
somdiow,  he  did  make  his  way.  The  truth  is  that  Christ  Church 
is  very  like  the  House  of  Commons  in  temper;  a  man^  however  plain 
of  cmgin,  however  humble  in  position,  is  tolerated  and  listened  to 
with  respect,  if  he  is  stnoere,  honest,  and  ^knows  his  subject.^  This  is 
why  the  Christ  Church  gentleman-commoners  eocepted  Buskin  leadily 
enough;  they  found  that  the  boy  was  fiill  of  ingenious  and  really 
genuine  thought,  and  that  he  had  travelled  widely,  and  had  profited 
)qr  hie  travds;  they  saw  that  he  was  in  essentiak  a  tnie  gentteoan.^ 
He  was  tolerated,  however,  rather  than  popular.  Dean  Kitchin  quotes 
a  letter  in  which  a  contemporary  of  Ruskin  at  Christ  Qmneih  briefly 
says  of  him  that  ^  at  this  time  Ruskin  was  only  famous  as  a  sort  of 
butt,  and  not  a  genius.^  And  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  says  of  him,  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pamiere:  ^^I  am  told 
that  the  author's  name  is  Ruskin,  and  that  he  was  considered  at 
Collie  as  an  odd  sort  of  man  who  would  never  do  anytiiing.^  Dean 
UddelPs  description  of  Ruskin  (in  a  letter  written  in  1687)  is  some- 
what different:  *^I  am  going  to  drink  tea  with  Adolphus  Liddell  to- 
night, and  see  the  drawings  of  a  very  wonderful  gentleman-commoner 
here  who  draws  wonderfully.  He  is  a  very  strange  feUow,  always 
dressing  in  a  greatcoat  with  a  brown  velvet  collar,  and  a  laige  neck- 
cloth tied  over  his  mouth,'  and   living  quite  in  his  own  way  among 

^  At  p.  422 :  ses>  however,  the  additional  passages  now  added  from  the  MB,, 
pp.  618^  614. 

*  Tliese  were  &shioiis  to  which  Roskin  remained  constant  On  state  occasionsi 
howsver^  he  indulged^  as  a  yeong  man,  in  ''a  white  aatiu  watstooat  with  gold  sprigi^ 
and  a  high  dress-coat  with  hright  hattons.  Rctore,  then/'  says  Mr.  CoIlii^^woocL 
^'the  young  Raskin  in  those  dressy  dajrs.    A  portrait  was  ones  sent  to  Brautwood 
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the  odd  set  ef  hyntiug  and  sporting  men  that  gentlemen-oeminoiiers 
Qfoallj  ect.  One  of  tbesiy  for  inatanoe,  rode  to  London  and  back  the 
other  day  in  five  aad  a  half  hoursi  108  miles.  However,  he  got  nuti« 
caled  for  his  paioe,  so  he  had  better  have  stajned  at  home.  But  Ruskin 
does  not  gif^e  in  to  euoh  fancies  as  these,  and  tells  them  that  they 
like  their  own  way  of  living  and  he  likes  his ;  and  so  they  go  cm,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  they  do  not  bully  him^  as  I  should  have  been  afraid 
they  woiild.^^  He  did  not,  however,  escape  some  ^^ra^^^ing.^  Osborne 
Gordon  told  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  that  '^  Auskin  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  horse-play  on  account  of  his  avoidance  of  sports.^  ^ 
It  has  been  reported  that  Acland^s  attention  was  first  directed  to  Suskin 
by  eeeing  hkn  being  ridden  round  Tom  Quad  by  some  of  the  rowdier 
gentlcasenKwmmoners,  and  that  he  interfered  to  protect  the  victim.' 
^  Another  version  represents  that  Acland's  indignation  was  aroused  by 
an  attempt  to  make  the  boyish-looking  freshman  tipsy  at  a  wine- 
partyJ^^  A  third  story  describes  how  some  noisy  spirits  invaded 
Ruskin^s  rooms  one  night,  breaking  down  his  oak  and  rushing  into  his 
bedroom.  Ruskin  received  them  in  his  dressing-gown.  <*  Gentlemen,^ 
he  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  ^I  am  sorry  I  cannot  now  entertain  you 
as  I  should  wish;  but  my  father,  who  is  engaged  in  the  sherry  trade, 
has  put  it  into  my  power  to  invite  you  all  to  wine  to-morrow  evening. 
Will  you  come?''  The  rioters  withdrew  with  ** Three  cheers  for 
Ruskin!''^  Thus  early  did  he  illustrate  a  power  which  he  had 
throughout  life  of  disarming  any  opponents  with  whom  he  came  in 
personal  contact.  Ruskin's  mother,  as  he  tells  us  (p.  199),  kept  watch 
and  ward  from  her  lodgings  in  the  High  Street,  and  her  letters  to  her 
hosbaaad  give  us  a  few  more  glimpses  of  Raskin  at  Oxford.  She  was 
insist^it  upon  his  keeping  early  hours;  but  she  reckoned  without  the 
young  men.  ^  It  does  little  good  sporting  his  oak,''  she  reports  in  aa 
aeeount  of  how  Lord  Desert  and  Bob  Grimston  climbed  in  throi^ 
his  window ;  ^  they  say  middbipmen  and  Oxonians  have  more  lives  than 
a  cat,  and  they  have  need  of  them  if  they  run  such  risks."  After  the 
incident  of  the  essay,  described  so  humorously  in  Pngierka  (p.  196), 
there  was  a  big  wine  to  celebrate  the  event.    The  guests  ^  asked  him 

of  a  dandy  in  a  green  coat  of  wondsrfal  cut,  supposed  to  represent  him  in  his 
yoath^  hot  svggertin^  Lord  Lytton's  'Pelham'  ratker  than  the  homespun-suited 
•eer  sf  Coniston.    'Did  you  ever  wear  a  eoat  like  that?'  I  asked.    '  I'm  not  so  aars 
OMit  I  4idm%*  said  he"  (lAfi  f^  ^orJt  of  John  Ruskin,  1000,  p.  68). 
^  Bmuy  Qtorge  lAddeU,  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  1899,  p.  215  n. 

*  Pr^uaphadUUm  and  the  Pf^BaphaeUU  Brothsrhood,  voL  L  p.  323. 

*  W,  G.  Collingwood,  The  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Ruskm,  1893,  vol.  L  p.  8L 
«  J.  B.  Atlay's  Memoir  of  J9ir  Henry  Aeland,  p.  41. 

*  Obitmury  notice  in  the  2im«9,  January  22,  1900. 
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whether  his  essay  eost  2b.  6d.  or  5s.,'*' ^  and  {MPooeeded  to  light  a  boa* 
fire  in  Peckwater;  presumably  to  make  short  work  of  Rnskin^s  long- 
winded  and  ofibiding  production.  Bnt  he  judiciously  escaped  to  bed^ 
and  on  this  occasion,  it  seems,  was  not  molested.  That  he  was 
capable  of  holding  his  own  and  making  his  way  is  clear  from  the 
fact  of  his  election  in  his  second  term  to  the  exdusive  Christ  Church 
Club  (pp.  210-1).  ^Simeon,  Acland,  and  Mr.  Denison  proposed 
him,^  his  mother  reports;  ^Lord  Carew  and  Broadhurst  supported.^^ 
A  few  letters  from  Ruskin  himself,  describing  tmdergraduate  experi- 
ences, will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXVL  Dean  Kitchin,  in  a  passage 
quoted  above,  speaks  of  him  being  recognised  as  a  man  who  ^^knew 
his  subject.**^  His  subject  at  this  time  was  drawing.  His  mother  sends 
word  to  his  father  of  the  way  in  which  their  son^s  tame  in  this  sort 
became  noised  abroad: — 

''Mr.  Liddell  and  Mr.  Gaisford "  (junior)  turned  up.  ''John  was  glad 
he  had  wine  to  offer,  bnt  they  would  not  take  any ;  they  had  come  to  see 
sketches.  John  says  Mr.  Liddell  looked  at  them  with  the  eye  of  a  judge 
and  the  delight  of  an  artist,  and  swore  they  were  the  best  sketches  he 
had  ever  seen.  John  accused  him  of  quissing,  but  he  answered  that  he 
really  thought  them  excellent."  John  said  that  it  was  the  scenes  which 
made  the  pictures ;  Mr.  Liddell  knew  better,  and  spread  the  fame  of  them 
over  the  college.  Next  morning  ''  Lord  Erolyn  and  Lord  Ward  called  to 
look  at  the  sketches,"  and  when  the  undergraduates  had  dropped  in  one 
after  another,  the  Dean  himself,  even  the  terrible  Gaisford,  sent  for  the 
portfolio,  and  returned  it  with  august  approval.' 

In  this  way  Ruskin  became,  it  seems,  one  of  the  *^show^  young  men 
at  Christ  Church.  Thomas  Sopwith,  a  distinguished  mining  engineer 
and  geologist,  and  an  amateur  draughtsman,  has  left  record  dT  a  visit 
paid  to  Dr.  Buckland  at  Oxford.  Ruskm  was  invited  to  dinner  to  meet 
him  as  ^^an  admirable  artist.^    Sopwith  describes  a  long  conversation 

^  See  the  note  quoted  from  Dean  Kitchin,  below,  p.  196  n. 

'  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart  (1815-1870),  afterwards  Af.P.  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
For  Acland,  see  below^  p.  197.  Alfred  Robert  Denison,  b.  1817  ;  afterwards  settled 
in  New  Sonth  Wales.  Robert  Sbepland  Carew  (1819-1881)  was  the  second  Baron 
Carew.    John  Broadhurst^  of  Foston  Hall^  Derbyshire. 

^  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Life  and  Work  qf  John  RuMn,  p.  68.  To  like  effect 
Dean  Kitchin  gives  a  letter  from  one  of  Raskin's  contemporaries  at  Christ  Church, 
Mr.  W.  Hughes  Hughes :  ^'  1  ni3r8elf^  on  June  2,  1838,  coming  home  from  a  kite 
(or  early)  party,  found  Raskin  sitting  near  the  central  basin  in  Tom  Quad ;  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder^  was  charmed  at  the  siffht  of  his  beautiful  water-colour 
sketchy  in  what  was  then  called  Prout^s  style,  of  the  Tower.  From  that  time  1 
always  felt  great  respect  for  Raskin,  having  found  that  he  had  some  talent" 
(Bmkin  in  Oaford,  and  other  Papers,  p.  28). 
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wiAk  Ruskin,  in  whidi  tbe  latter  diadofied  himself  as  the  author  of 
the  essays  on  P^rspecttre  in  Loudon's  Architechurai  Magaanne}  ^*It 
was  truly  delightful,^  writes  Sopwith,  ^to  become  acquainted  with  the 
ii^genioas  author  of  those  Tery  able  papers,  and  still  more  so  to  find 
that  we  exactly  coincided  in  opinion.^  A  day  or  two  later,  Dr.  Budc- 
knd  again  had  young  Ruskin  to  meet  his  guest,  who  thus  recorded 
the  occasion  in  bis  diary: — 

"{Fibnumf  6,  1839.)— Dr.  Buckland  invited  Mr.  Ruskin  to  breakfast,  and 
requested  him  to  send  his  drawings  fmr  me  to  look  at.  These  are  contained 
in  four  large  folio  volumes.  They  consist  entirely  of  original  sketches  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  Most  of  them  are 
in  pencil,  on  tinted  paper,  and  touched  with  a  few  slight  effects  of  light 
or  colour.  Architectural  subjects  prevail,  and  comprise  very  clear,  minute, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  details  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cathedrals, 
churches,  ruins,  etc.  There  is  great  spirit,  richness,  and  freedom  of  touch  in 
his  style  of  drawing ;  and  some  of  his  views,  as  Roslin  Chapel,  for  instance, 
are  one  mass  of  sumptuous  decoration  arranged  in  just  perspective  and  in 
good  keeping.  .  .  .  Those  who  delight  in  seeing  correct  and  vivid  portraits  of 
distant  scenery,  in  beholding  splendid  architectural  combinations,  and  in 
admiring  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  will  readily  appreciate  my  enjoyment 
in  looking  over  these  beautiful  volumes.  .  .  .  The  Apprentice's  Pillar  at 
Roslin,  an  old  oak  hall,  with  a  forest  seen  through  the  window,  .  .  .  these 
and  many  other  drawings  are  inimitable  examples  of  that  accordance  with 
nature  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  advocated  in 
LotuUms  ArckUechtral  Magazine  under  the  signature  of  Kata  Phusin.  Many 
of  the  landscape  views  were  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Buckland  with 
reference  to  the  geological  features.  I  had  a  long  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation with  this  excellent  amateur  artist,  who  is  now  residing  at  Oxford 
as  a  gentleman-commoner;  and  it  was  no  ordinary  gratification  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  further  acquaintance  with  him  under  such  favourable 
auspices  as  an  introduction  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Buckland."^ 

The  episode  of  Ruskin^s  early  love  for  Ad^le  Domecq,  which  occurred 
during  his  Oxford  period,  is  described  in  Proeterita  (pp.  178-188,  227- 
229,  258).  It  coloured  much  of  his  poetry,  and  in  this  connexion 
reference  may  be  made  to  Vol.  II.  pp.  16-24,  449  n. 

Of  later  chapters  and  passages  in  Ruskin's  life,  touched  upon  in 

1  Vol.  L  pp.  215-245. 

'  Thonuu  SoptoUh^  M.A,,  C.E,,  FJl,8,f  W  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  1891, 
pp.  103-164, 105-166.  A  letter  in  Vol.  XXaYI.  mentions  other  distingaislied  men, 
including  Darwin,  whom  Ruskin  met  at  Dr.  Buckland's. 

XXXV.  e 
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ProfterUoj  successive  Introdoctions  have  given  full  account.^  A  part 
of  the  stOTy,  not  yet  fully  dealt  with  in  any  Introduction,  remains, 
however,  to  be  told  here.  The  romance  and  the  real  tragedy  of  Ruskin^s 
life  are  touched  upon  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  Praieritay  and 
hinted  at  in  various  passages  of  his  books.  Now  that  those  to  whom 
the  tragedy  was  most  poignant  have  passed  away,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  story  may  briefly  be  told.'  Ruskin  first  saw  Rose  La 
Touche,  then  a  girl  of  ten,  in  1858.  Her  mother  was  a  friend  of 
Louisa,  Lady  Waterford,  and  it  was  through  her  introduction  that  Mrs. 
La  Touche  came  to  write  to  him  about  the  education  of  her  daughters 
in  drawing.'  He  has  described  in  Prtgteriia  (pp.  525-5S2)  the  meeting, 
the  home  circle,  the  lessons,  the  affection  of  the  girls,  and  especially  of 
Rosie,  for  him,  and  his  for  her  and  the  family.  The  lessons  begun  in 
London  were  often  continued  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  almost  the  last  words 
of  PrcBierUa  are  memories  of  ^Paradisiacal  walks  with  Rosie,**^  by  the 
little  stream  in  his  garden  there  (p.  560).  The  La  Touches,  though 
often  in  London  for  the  season,  lived  in  Ireland,  at  Harristown,  Eildare, 
in  which  county  Mr.  La  Touche  occupied  a  position  of  considerable 
importance.  The  mother  and  her  daughters  were  often  abroad;  but 
whether  they  were  in  Ireland  or  on  the  Riviera,  Ruskin  continued  his 
correspondence  and  his  lessons.  He  was  a  bom  teacher,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  was  with  him  a  favourite  hobby.  In  Rose  La  Touche 
he  began  to  see  in  imagination  the  perfect  flower  of  womanly  culture. 
In  the  child's  letter  from  her,  printed  in  Prcderikij  a  note  of  precocity, 
though  Ruskin  denies  it  (p.  588),  will  strike  many  readers.  This  did 
not  escape  the  shrewd  eyes  of  Ruskin^s  mother,  who  warned  her  son 
against  the  danger  of  overpressure.  But  he  had  his  theories,  and  set 
himself,  among  other  things,  to  teach  her  Greek  by  correspondence. 
^I  think  you  are  both  wrong,^  he  wrote  to  his  parents  (Bonneville, 
October  12,  1861), 

''in  thinking  Rode  shouldn't  learn  Greek.  She  shouldn't  over- 
work at  anything,  bat  if  she  lesms  any  language  at  all,  it  should  be 
that,  on  whatever  ground  you  take  it.      If  she  is  to  be  a  Christian, 

^  A  reader  desiring  to  follow  the  story  consecativeljr  should  note  that  the 
chronological  order  of  the  Introductions  (so  far  as  their  biographical  matter  is  con- 
cerned) is  as  follows :  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VIIL,  V.,  IX.,  X.,  XIL,  XIIL,  VII.,  XVIL 

*  Miss  Rose  La  Touche  died  in  1875 ;  her  fiither  in  1904^  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  ;  her  mother,  at  that  of  eighty-one,  in  1906.  Mrs.  La  Touche  \m  it  in  Mrs. 
Arthur  Seyem't  discretion  to  tell  so  much  as  seemed  to  her  desirable,  in  order 
that  the  truth  of  a  story,  already  much  bruited  about,  should  be  known. 

*  Mrs.  La  Touche  was  half-sister  to  Ruskin't  friend,  Lord  Denrt,  her  mother 
(Catherine  O'Connor)  having  married  first  the  second  Earl  of  Desart  {<L  1820), 
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she  can  only  read  her  Bible  with  complete  understanding  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament ;  if  she  is  to  be  a  heathen^  Greek 
is  the  greatest  language  of  mankind,  the  chief  utterance  of  the 
nations.  I  have  warned  her  against  'smattering'  either  of  that  or 
anything  else;  a  'smattering*  means  an  inaccurate  knowledge,  not 
a  little  knowledge.  To  have  learned  one  Greek  verb  accurately  will 
make  a  difference  in  her  habits  of  thought  for  ever  after.  She  is 
taken  great  care  of  as  regards  overwork,  and  as  long  as  she  can 
leap  ten  feet  with  a  short  run,  she  will  do  well  enough.  But  she 
has  been  having  headaches  lately,  and  has  been  stopped  in  several 
things,  and  sent  out  to  play/' 

Raskin,  it  will  be  seen,  was  bent  on  training  his  pet  in  the  ways 
that  his  ideal  woman  should  follow.  His  play  with  her  was  more 
wholesome,  perhaps,  than  the  Greek  verbs.  When  her  mother  was  in 
London,  he  would  call  and  spend  an  afternoon  with  the  children  in 
the  schoolroom;  telling  them  stories,  or  drawing  pictures.  In  summer 
days  they  would  come  out  to  him  at  Denmark  Hill;  to  play  in  the 
garden,  or  be  shown  the  wonders  of  his  frames  and  cabinets.  In  1861 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  in  Ireland.  Those 
were  golden  days  for  the  children,  when  Ruskin  took  them  out  for 
walks  or  paddles  in  the  Laffey,  which  runs  through  the  park  at  Harris- 
town,  or  begged  off  formal  lessons  on  their  behalf  in  favour  of  talks 
about  flowers  or  stones  or  clouds.  Rosie  was  but  thirteen,  but  she 
had  <*such  queer  little  fits  sometimes,  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
She  walked  like  a  little  white  statue  through  ihe  twilight  woods,  talking 
solemnly.^  ^  Papa  and  mamma  sometimes  went  out  to  dinner,  and  then 
the  children  held  high  carnival  with  their  firiend — ^pretending  to  be 
lords  and  ladies,  with  him  to  read  ^*a  canto  of  Marmion^  to  them. 
When  he  went  away  he  sent  her  little  rhymes: — 

''  Rosie,  Rosie— Rosie  rare, 
Rocks  and  woods  and  clouds  and  air 
Are  all  the  colour  of  my  pet, 
And  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet 
She  is  not  here,  but  where?" 

and  seeondly  Mr.  Rose  Price  (son  of  Sir  Rose  Price,  Bart).  It  was  not  until 
Raskin's  first  visit  to  Harristown  in  1861  that  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
new  friend,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  was  nearly  related  to  his  old  Oxford  friend.  Lord 
Dessrt 

^  Letter  from  Raskin  to  his  fiither  (September  2,  1861). 
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Or,  agaiiiy  from  Lucerne: — 

"RoBie,  pet,  and  Bode,  puss. 
See,  the  moonlight's  on  the  Renss ; 
O'er  the  Alps  the  clouds  lie  loose. 
Tossed  ahout  in  silver  tangles. 
In  and  out  through  all  the  angles. 
Some  obtuse  and  some  acute; 
Lakelet  waves,  though  crisped,  are  mute 
Only  seen  by  moving  spangles. 
But^  underneath,  the  Porter  wrangles 
With  English  wight  who  German  mangles 
And  all  the  bells  break  out  in  jangles; 
For  here  in  old  Lucerne  the  times 
Of  night  and  day  are  taught  with  chimes 
And  moralled  in  metalUe  rhymes, 
And  divert  sorts  of  Ung^e-tangles, — 
Hark,  the  w«tch-tower  answers  sprightly. 
Saying,  if  I  hear  it  rightly, 
'Cjood  night,  Liffey;  bad  night,  Eeuss-* 
Good  night,  Roeie,  Posie,  Puss.'" 

The  ehild  of  thirteen  and  the  man  who  petted  her  weie  '^half  a 
life  asunder^;  but  the  child  treasured  his  letters,  and  told  him  so, 
prettily  enough  for  a  maiden  of  older  years: — 

''I  got  your  letter,"  she  wrote  (in  a  letter  which  he  copied  out  for  hia 
fether  and  mother  to  see),  ^jnst  as  I  was  going  out  riding.  So  I  could 
tmly  give  it  one  peep,  and  then  tucked  it  into  my  riding-habit  podcet  and 
pinned  it  down,  so  that  it  could  be  talking  to  me  while  I  was  riding.  I 
had  to  shut  up  my  mouth  so  tight  when  I  met  Mama,  for  she  would 
have  taken  it  and  read  it  If  I'd  told  her,  and  it  wouldn't  have  gone  on 
riding  with  me.  As  it  was,  we  ran  rather  a  chance  of  me  and  pocket  and 
letter  and  all  being  suddenly  lodged  in  a  stubble  £eld,  for  Swallow  (that's 
Emily's  animal  that  I  always  ride  now)  was  in  such  tremendous  spirits 
about  having  your  handwriting  om  his  back  that  he  took  to  kicking  and 
jumping  in  such  a  way,  tiU  I  felt  like  a  Stormy  Petrel  riding  a  great 
wave,  so  you  may  imagine  1  oould  not  spare  a  hand  to  unpin  my  dear 
pocket,  and  had  to  wait  in  patience,  till  Swallow  had  done  'flying,  flying 
South,'  and  we  were  safe  home  again." 

Did  child  of  thirteen  ever  write  a  sweeter  letter?  Could  guide» 
philosopher,  and  friend,  such  as  Ruskin  was,  have  ever  seen  rosebud 
opening  with   richer  promise?     All  the   lovely  fancies,  all  the   "vital 
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feelings  of  delight,**'  which  were  associated  ^rith  his  ideal}  of  girlhood 
were  seen  unfolding  in  his  little  Irish  pupil.  Sesame  and  Lilies  was 
written,  he  says,  for  one  girl ;  *  it  was  she  from  whom  in  real  life  he 
drew  his  ideal. 

The  girl,  even  in  her  teens,  was  deeply  religious,  and,  though  she 
learnt  much  and  gladly  from  her  friend,  she  was  perturbed  not  a  little 
about  his  soul,  and  grieved  at  his  wandering  in  Bye-path  Meadow.^ 
Among  the  materials  which  were  put  in  type  for  the  intended  con- 
tinuation of  ProeterOa  is  a  letter  written  from  Uosie  in  London  to 
Ruskin  at  Lucerne,  Some  extracts  from  it  will  dbow  how  religious 
yearning  was  mingled  with  the  afiectionate  admiration  which  die  felt 
towards  him:-^ 

**  It  is  the  day  after  Christmas  Day  and  I  have  just  got  my  Christmas 
letter;  and  thongh  I  don't  know  yoor  address^  I  have  been  wanting  to 
write  to  you  so  amdl  that  I  am  answering  it  directly^-and  first  St.  C. 
ycNi  know  yoa  shdn't  write  to  me  when  you  ought  to  be  getting  yoarself 
warm;  couldn't  you  have  thought  of  me  just  as  well  ronning  up  a  hiU 
and  getting  nice  and  warm,  like  a  good  St.  Crumpet,  than  sitting  cold 
writing;  you  know  you  needn't  write  to  tell  me  you  have  not  forgotten 
me,  need  you  St  €.  ^  and  yet  I  ean't  help  saying  I  was  looking  for  a 
letter,  I  wanted  so  much  to  know  what  you  were  doing  and  thtoklag 
(I  mean  a  very  little  bit  of  it)  this  Christmas.  ...  I  have  told  you  I  esn 
aee  some  things  quite  pbin,  and  I  have  been  living  at  Lucerne  all  Christmas 
week;  am  I  not  there  still,  talking  to  you,  though  I  didn't  'yowL'  Yoa 
know  I  only  call  'yowling'  feeling  like  a  dog  with  his  nose  up  in  the  air 
outside  a  shut  door,  because  some  one  has  kicked,  or  perhaps  because  some 
one  has  not  stroked  you.  Yowling  is  only  for  self;  I  do  not  call  it 
yowling  to  be  sorry  for  thoae  who  are  suffering,  yowling  is  only  right 
sometimes,  but  there  is  alwa^  something  to  be  sorrowful  about  for  other 
people— -JoiiM^tmef  also  a  great  deal  to  be  yowlful  about  for  self,  and  even 
in  Christmas  times.  But  I  did  nU  yowl  about  Harristown,  hardly  thought 
about  it,  it  was  almost  all  Lucerne^  only  just  dreamt  about  home  and  our 
cats  and  the  people  last  night,  and  that  was  somehow  joined  on  to  a 
dream  about  you.  So  our  thoughts  are  crossing  I  suppose  St,  C,  and 
I  tboo^t  particulariy  the  day  before  Xmas,  and  Xmas  day  evening,  is 
it  not  curious?  ...  I  was.  sitting  on  my  table  opposite  to  the  window 
where  I  looked  straight  at  the  dark  night,  and  one  star  Venus  glowing 
straight  in  front.  When  I  leant  my  head  a  little  I  could  see  the  long 
line  of  lamp  lights  with  a  sort  of  bright  haze  over  them  getting  smaller  in 

1  See  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  47. 

>  See  Raskin's  letter  to  C.  E.  Norton,  of  June  2,  1861  (VoL  XXXVL). 
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the  distance,  hot  Venus  was  the  brightest  light  of  alL  I  did  not  see  Orion, 
or  any  other  star,  only  her.  And  then  I  was  thinking  of  you;  it  made 
me  think  of  the  guide  of  the  wise  men.  His  star  in  the  East,  only  this 
shone  in  the  West  She  looked  down  so  brightly  over  the  gaslights  as  if 
it  was  intended  we  should  see  how  much  purer  and  brighter,  though  at 
such — such — a  distance,  is  the  Heavenly  light  if  we  would  only  look  for 
it,  than  our  rows  of  yellow  gaslights  that  we  think  so  much  of.  Yes,  we 
have  a  strange  Peace  on  earth,  because  earth  or  its  inhabitants  do  not  all 
of  them  like  the  Peace  that  our  Prince  can  give,  do  not  all  want  it,  do 
not  all  believe  in  it.  Some  think  that  Pleasure  is  Peace,  and  seek  it  for 
themselves ;  some  think  that  following  Satan  is  Peace,  and  some  think  there 
is  no  Peace  given  on  earth,  that  God  gives  work  to  do  and  strength  to 
do  it,  sore  with  sorrow  and  pain,  but  peace  is  only  in  heaven  .  .  .  but 
they  are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  in  His  service,  and  live  without  joy, 
if  it  is  His  will.  They  are  faithful,  noble  souls,  but  though  they  could 
die  for  God,  they  are  beaten  back  and  tossed  with  the  waves  of  tempta- 
tion and  sorrow;  they  will  not  believe  in  the  hope  and  joyful  parts  of 
Christianity  and  by  rejecting  God  as  the  Comforter  they  reject  all  Peace. 
I  believe  we  don't  beiieve  in  that  Peace  rightly " 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  send  him  a  selection  of  texts.  He  and  she 
were  not  to  find  earthly  peace;  but  in  after  years,  he  often  derived 
support  and  comfort  from  ^^Rosie^s  texts  ^  in  a  Bible  which  she  had 
given  him. 

Thus  for  some  years  the  idyll  continued,  until  the  girl  ripened  into 
the  woman.  Rosie'^s  sister  had  married  in  1865,  and  henceforward 
Ruskin  had  seen  the  younger  girl  shining  by  her  own  separate  light : — 

''I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  si^t,  yet  a  Woman  too! 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet." 

Ruskin  and  Rosie  met  often  in  London;  often  also  at  Lady  Mount 
Temple^  at  Broadlands.  The  day  came,  in  1866,  when  he  told 
his  love,  and  acquainted  her  parents  with  his  hope  to  make  her  his 
wife.  Rosie  herself,  though  her  girPs  heart  can  hardly  have  been 
unprepared,  was  irresolute.  She  showed  no  attraction  towards  any  one 
else,  and  her  affection  for  her  master  was  strong,  but  she  manifested 
no  such  clear  and  definite  readiness  to  accept  Ruskin^s  proposal  as 
should  overcome  the  reluctance  of  her  parents.    The  least  that  their 
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duty  seemed  to  command  was  to  interpofle  a  period  of  delay.  Rorie 
at  the  time  was  not  yet  of  full  age,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  and 
Raskin  should  not  meet  for  a  while.  He  was  to  wait  three  years^ 
Bosie  had  said;^  die  would  then  be  twenty-one,  and  would  give  her 
answer.  Ruskin  was  in  the  habit,  as  we  have  seen,  of  numbering  his 
days,  and  his  diaries  at  this  time  count  them  as  they  diminished  towards 
the  appointed  year. 

Hosiers  uncertain  health  and  mental  development  tended,  however, 
to  interpose  fresh  difficulties.  Even  as  quite  a  young  girl,  she  had 
been  subject,  as  has  been  said,  to  severe  headaches,  and  once  she  had 
beoi  threatened  with  brain-fever.  As  she  grew  up,  a  certain  restless- 
ness and  a  constant  desire  for  change  betokened  a  neurotic  tendency. 
She  was  from  a  child,  as  we  have  seen,  intensely  religious;  and  Ruskin 
recounts*  how,  a  little  later,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  she 
astonished  a  party  in  a  friend^s  house  by  compelling  them  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  with  her  for  a  sick  friend.  The  religious  feeling  passed 
into  an  almost  morbid  phase,  and  encouraged  a  strain  of  melancholy 
in  her  mind.  In  1870  she  had  published  a  little  volume  of  devotional 
prose  and  verse,  entitled  Clouds  and  Light,  The  title  and  the  contents 
alike  reveal  the  mingled  texture  of  her  thoughts.  One  of  the  pieces  is 
particularly  self-revealing: — 

**  I  would  look  back  upon  my  life  to-night^ 

Whose  years  have  scarcely  numbered  twenty-two ; 

I  would  recall  the  darkness  and  the  Ught, 

The  hours  of  pain  God's  angels  led  me  through ; 

Out  of  His  love  He  orders  all  things  right, 
I,  slow  of  heart,  would  feel  that  this  is  true. 

I,  in  those  years,  have  learnt  that  life  is  sad. 

Sad  to  heart-breaking  did  we  walk  alone. 
I,  who  have  lost  much  which  I  never  had. 

Yet  which  in  ignorance  I  held  mine  own, 
Would  leave  that  clouded  past,  its  good  uid  bad. 

Within  His  hands  to  whom  all  things  are  known. 

Oh,  dearer  than  my  failing  words  express. 

Is  nature's  beauty  to  this  heart  of  mine ; 
Yet  for  the  soul's  most  utter  weariness 

She  has  no  balm  nor  any  anodyne; 
Her  'changeful  glories'  may  not  heal  or  bless 

The  human  heart  which  cries  for  the  divine." 

1  See  in  VoL  XXXVH.  a  letter  to  ''M.  G. »  of  Ist  Febmarv,  1870.  Meanwhile 
she  had  refused  another  lover  (as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Ruslon's  to  his  mother. 


July  24,  1867). 
s  In  a  letter  to 


Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  January  28,  1884  (Vol.  XXXYU.). 
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Hiere  is  a  diary  of  Rosie^s  in  existence  in  which,  in  the  same  sfHrit, 
she  made,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  reriew  of  l^r  mental  and  spiritual 
life.  There  is  many  a  reference  in  it  to  Raskin.  **I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Ruskin'^s  teaching  when  I  was  aboat  twelve  that  made  me  first 
take  to  looking  after  the  poor,^  ^^  Mr.  Ruskin  tau^t  me  that  whi<^ 
was  good."^  *^The  letters  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  me  only  helped  me,  and 
did  me  no  harm,  whatever  others  may  say.""  But  the  burden  of  the 
^ review^  is  the  revelation  of  deep  religious  feeling  over- weighting  the 
intellectual  balance,  and  of  mind  and  body  alike  tortured  by  question- 
ings and  perplexities.  The  appointed  period  of  Ruskin'^s  i»t>bation 
had  passed,  but  Rose  was  still  irresolute.  Sometimes  she  continued  to 
hold  out  hopes;  at  others  she  would  not  even  let  him  see  her.  The 
girPs  creed  was  intensely  Evangelical,  and  this  set  up  a  barrier  between 
her  and  her  lover,  a  conflict  between  her  conscience  and  her  heart. 
Ruskin,  intensely  religious  thou^  he  ever  was,  had  now  passed  wholly 
away  from  the  Evangelical  faith;  she  shrunk  back  affiri^ted  from  tlvs 
idea  ot  being  yoked  to  ^^an  unbeliever.**^  ^I  had  sought  for  human 
love,^  she  makes  a  character  say  in  one  of  her  tales,  ^^and  I  had  not 
loved  Him." 

Hie  years  during  which  the  opponent  forces,  thus  indicated,  were 
at  work  were  to  Ruskin  a  time  of  that  intense  strain  which  comes 
from  hope  alternately  deferred,  stimulated,  and  once  more  disappointed. 
There  is  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  was  correcting  some  proofs 
of  Lovers  Mdnie  (in  1873X  ^^  which  Ruskin  says : — 

**  YeSy  those  are  weary  words  of  the  girl's  to  her  lover. 

^*  If  you  knew  what  has  happened  to  me^  of  snch  kind — ^the  sorrow 
of  it  increasing  every  day  during  the  last  ten  years^ — ^into  a  story 
as  sad  as  that  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, — ^you  wouldn't  wonder 
at  mistakes  in  proofs  sometimes. 

^*li  I  hadn't  had  good  little  Joanie  to  comfort  me  always,  I 
shouldn't  have  been  proving  anything  now,  having  proved  every- 
thing — I  fancy — of  pain,  contrivable  by  the  Destinies  in  such  matters. 
And  they  can  weave  a  fine  web,  wrong  side  outwards." 

Rosie'^s  moods  sometimes  succeeded  one  another  very  quickly.     A  few 
successive  entries  from  Ruskin^s  diary  for  187!^  tell  their  own  story: — 

"{Augtut  14,  1872.)— To-day  came  my  consolation.  I  say  'to-day.' 
But  it  is  two  days  past;  for  I  could  not  write  on  the  14th,  and 
scareely  since,  for  joy." 

*' (August  17.) — Oh  me,  that  ever  such  thought  and  rest  should 
be  granted  me  once  more." 
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Tben  came  a  visit  to  the  conntrj,  and  the  service  in  church  with 
Bosie  on  a  day  of  perfect  happiness.^    But  she  changed  her  mind : — 

'^  (September  7.)— The  ending  day." 

** {September  8.) — Fallen  and  widced  and    lost    in    all  thought; 
must  recover  by  work." 

Ruskin^s  diaries  and  intimate  letters  show  very  poignantly  the  sorrows 
of  his  heart — 

''AH  of  them  craving  pity  in  sore  suspense, 
Trembling  with  fears  that  the  heart  knoweth  of." 

So  wrote  Dante  in  the  Vka  Nuova,  and  it  is  often  of  him  that 
Roskin^s  confidences  remind  us.  Many  of  his  closest  friends  believed 
that  he  idealised  his  love,  and  that  Rose  was  his  Beatrice.  So,  I 
do  not  doubt,  she  was.  It  is  Dante^s  language  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  sometimes  adopts  in  speaking  of  her.  ^^  Last  Friday 
noon,^  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend,  "my  mistress  looked  at  us  and 
passed  silently^;  it  is  Beatrice  denying  to  Dante  her  salutation.  But 
though  "  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright  With  something  of  angelic  light,^  the 
lady  of  his  love  was  yet  embodied  in  a  real  form.  The  Vita  Nuova  of 
Dante  was  being  discussed  on  one  occasion  in  the  Corpus  Common 
Boom.  Buskin  expressed  with  intensity  his  conviction  that  in  that 
book  we  have  *^  the  record  of  the  poet'^s  real  love  for  a  real  person,  and 
not  a  mere  all^ory,  as  some  modem  critics  would  have  us  believe.^' 
When  the  clouds  concealed  the  heaven,  Buskin  felt  (as  he  wrote  to  a 
friend)  "as  a  ship'^s  captain  who  may  not  leave  helm,  but  who  shall 
never  see  land  more;  and  sea  only,  not  the  sky.^ 

The  sky  was  for  a  brief  space  to  be  revealed,  in  unclouded  blue  as  it 
might  seem,  before  the  end  came.  In  the  autumn  of  1874  he  had,  as 
we  have  heard,*  "  loveliest  letters  from  Ireland.**^  Bose  came  to  London. 
"She  has  come  back  to  me,^  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^^ finding  she  can'^t 
get  on  without  some  of  the  love  she  used  to  have.*"  But  the  clouds 
quickly  gathered.  Bose^s  health  gave  ground  for  great  anxiety.  It 
was  hoped  for  a  while,  as  Buskin  wrote  to  Dr.  John  Brown  (October 
19, 1874),  that  "by  peace  and  time**"  her  state  might  be  redeemable. 
Bat  it  was  not  to  be.  "The  woman  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
wife  was  dying^;  the  words  came  from  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  into 

»  See    Fort   davigera,    Letter    41    (Vol.    XXVIII.    p.    88) ;    and    Vol.    XXII. 
pp.  xxviiL-xxix. 

■  '^  Raskin  at  Corpnt,**  in  the  PeHcan  Record,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
»  VoL  XXIII.  p.  mi. 
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Fora^  and  all  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  tend  her  in  her  sickness. 
Rosie  died  in  May,  1875.  Before  a  tragedy  such  as  this,  silence  is 
best.  A  French  writer  has  said  enough:  ^11  faut  s^incliner  bien  bas 
devant  ces  deux  ames,  assez  fortes  pour  sacrifier,  Tune  sa  vie,  Tautre 
son  bonheur,  k  la  sinc^t^  absolue.  Le  grande  Comeille  les  aurait 
trouvees  dignes  de  ses  h^ros.^^ 

Men  do  not  die  of  broken  hearts,  and  Ruskin  sought  comfort,  not 
in  vain  r^rets,  but  in  earnest  duty.  The  spirit  in  which  he  faced  the 
final  loss  on  earth  was  that  which  had  animated  him  during  the  long 
years  of  trial.    He  records  it  once  in  his  diary : — 

"(July  1,  187S.) — ^Yesterday,  after  reading  Romance  qf  Roie, 
thought  much  of  the  destruction  of  all  my  higher  power  of  senti* 
ment  by  late  sorrow;  and  considered  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  love>  though  hopeless,  still  a  guide  and  strength." 

But  the  death  of  Rose  La  Touche  was,  as  he  wrote,*  ^the  seal  of  a 
great  fountain  of  sadness  which  can  now  never  ebb  away."**  He  wonders 
in  Prceterita  (p.  2S8)  what  at  an  earlier  stage  in  his  life  might  have 
happened  to  him  if,  ^Mnstead  of  the  distracting  and  useless  pain,^  he 
*^had  had  the  joy  of  approved  love.  It  seems  to  me,"**  he  adds, 
^*  such  things  are  not  allowed  in  this  world.  The  men  capable  of  the 
highest  imaginative  passion  are  always  tossed  on  fiery  waves  by  it.^ 
Upon  those  fiery  waves  Ruskin  was  now  flung.  We  have  traced  already 
how  he  sought  distraction  in  work,  and  comfort  in  communications 
with  the  unseen  world.*  The  mistress  of  his  heart  was  identified,  in 
his  imagination,  now  with  St.  Ursula  of  Venice,  and  now,  more  defi- 
nitely than  before,  with  the  Beatrice  of  Dante.^  The  ^d  of  February 
— ^the  day  on  which  Rose  had  fixed  his  period  of  probation — became 
a  sacred  day  with  him: — 

"(Venice,  1877.) — Eleven  years,  then,  to-day,  I  have  waited.  How 
wonderful,  the  slow  sadness !  yet  so  fast !  How  weary  the  three 
seemed,  half  over ;  the  eleven,  what  a  dream !   .   .   .  Dreaming  of 

^  Jacques  Bardoax,  John  Ruskin^  p.  139.  The  story  has  been  told  that  at  the 
end  *^  Raskin  begged  to  see  her  once  more.  She  sent  to  ask  whether  he  coald 
vet  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than  he  loved  her;  and  when  he  said  'No,' 
her  door  closed  upon  him  for  ever"  (W.  G.  Collingwood's  Life  and  Work  of 
John  Rtukin,  p.  299).  Mrs.  La  Tonche,  on  seeing  the  story  in  print,  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  "nothing  like  the  incident  ever  occurred  at  alL"  If,  unknown  to  her, 
something  like  it  did  ever  occur,  it  was  not  at  the  end. 

«  To  Dr.  John  Brown :  see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xx. 

»  See  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxiv. 

*  See  DeucaUon,  i.  ch.  x.  §  9  (Vol.  XXVI.  p.  225)~a  passage  written  m  1876, 
which  acquires  its  full  significance  when  read  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Rose. 
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jMctores  by  R.  in  sweet  mosaic  colour^  of  signs  from  her;  but  all 
confused  and  vague  in  waking.  I  recollect  saying  as  I  looked  at 
the  drawing,  'Ah,  what  a  creature  lost!'  I  did  not  mean  lost  to 
myself,  but  to  the  world." 

And  so  in  Fora  Clavigera  of  the  same  date  he  wrote:  ^^It  is  eleven 
years  to-day  since  the  Snd  of  February  became  a  great  festival  to  me : 
now,  like  all  the  days  of  all  the  years,  a  shadow ;  deeper,  this,  in 
beautiful  shade.*^^  As  the  years  of  waiting  lengthened,  the  lady  whom 
he  loved  came  perhaps  '^apparelPd  in  more  precious  habit,^  and  the 
pang  of  parting  was  so  far  assuaged  that  he  could  speak  freely  of  his 
loss  and  his  hope.  To  some  intimates  among  his  men  friends,  he  used 
to  talk  of  Rose ;  and  to  sympathetic  women  not  a  few  he  would  open 
his  heart  very  unreservedly.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  as  appears  from 
letters  printed  in  a  later  volume,  that  the  estrangement,  not  unmixed 
with  bitterness  on  his  side,  between  Ruskin  and  Rosens  mother  was 
healed  by  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  were  in  his  later  years 
honoured  guests  at  Brantwood,  and  her  letters  were  among  those 
which  he  valued  most.  He  did  not  die,  then,  of  a  broken  heart ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  strain  placed  upon  his  emotions  by 
the  chequered  course  of  this  romance  was  one  of  the  elements  which 
contributed  to  overthrow  his  mental  balance.  He  himself,  in  describing 
to  a  friend  the  course  of  his  first  attack,  associated  it  expressly  with 
imagined  visions  of  his  lost  love. 

Of  Rose'^s  appearance,  Ruskin  has  penned  two  pictures.  One  is  the 
description  in  Prceterita  (p.  6S5)  of  her  as  a  child  of  nine  or  ten.  The 
other  was  written  at  the  end  of  1884  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

^  Rose  was  tall  and  brightly  fair,  her  face  of  the  most  delicately 
chiselled  beauty — ^too  severe  to  be  entirely  delightful  to  all  people — 
the  eyes  grey  and,  when  she  was  young,  full  of  play ;  after  the  sad 
times  came,  the  face  became  nobly  serene — and  of  a  strange  beauty — 
so  that  once  a  stranger  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  said  *  she  looked 
like  a  young  sister  of  Christ's.'" > 

It  is  the  Rose  of  this  latter  description  that  is  shown  in  Ruskin^s 
pencil-drawing,  of  the  year  1874,  here  reproduced. 

»  Letter  75,  §  10  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  66). 

*  ^' John  Ruskin  in  the  'Eighties,"  in  the  Outlook,  October  21,  1899  ;  repeated  in 
8cribnef^9  Magazine,  November  1906,  p.  6%6.  A  writer  in. the  Freeman^ 9  Journal 
^November  27,  1906),  in  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  La  Touche,  describes  her 
daughter  as  ^'a  very  lovely  girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  exquisitely 
ehtaelled  features,  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  and  month  indicative  of  firmness.    She 
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Rtt8kin''8  loTe-letters  to  Rose  are  not  in  existence.  Comnranicative, 
expansive,  un-reticent  though  Ruskin  was,  his  Hterarj  executors  felt 
that  these  letters,  though  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  things  that  he 
ever  wrote,  were  too  sacred  for  publicity.  A  letter  from  Rose  to  him, 
which  he  specially  valued,  he  used  to  carry  in  his  breast-pocket  between 
plates  of  fine  gold.  After  her  death,  he  kept  them  all — his  to  her,  and 
hers  to  him — in  a  rosewood  box.  On  a  day  in  autumn,  Mrs.  Severn 
and  Professor  Norton  took  them  to  the  woodland  garden  above  Brant- 
wood,  and  gave  them  to  the  flames.  A  wind  was  blowing,  and  one 
letter  fluttered  away  from  the  pyre.  It  was  written  from  Brantwood, 
when  Ruskin  was  first  settling  in  his  new  home,  and  in  it  he  wonders 
whether  Rosie  will  ever  give  him  the  happiness  of  welcoming  her  there. 
But  she  never  came  to  Brantwood.  The  garden,  lake,  and  shore  which 
became  so  dear  to  Ruskin  were  left  without  any  memory  of  her  presence, 
though  often,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  graced  by  her  spirit. 

The  Text  of  Prceterita  has  been  carefully  revised  for  this  edition, 
and  some  passages,  of  which  the  meaning  has  hitherto  been  obscured 
by  misprints  or  mistakes,  have  been  made  intelligible.^ 

Of  the  IBustraiwns  in  this  volume,  the  Plates  are  either  portraits ; 
pictures  of  homes;  or  drawings  by  Ruskin.  The  JrorMspiece  is  a  photo^ 
gravure  from  the  beautiful  photograph  of  Ruskin  taken  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Hollyer  at  Brantwood  in  1896.  "He  lifted  his  voice,'^  said 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  describing  the  portrait,  "  in  praise  of  high  and 
noble  things  through  an  evil  and  dark  day;  and  now  he  sits  there, 
silent  and  at  peace,  waiting  for  the  word  that  will  release  him  and 
open  to  him  a  world  where  he  may  gaze  on  the  vision  of  Perfect 
Beauty  unhindered  and  unashamed.^  ^    Dcdiur  hara  quietu 

The  cameo-portrait  of  Ruskin  in  1841  (XHIa.)  is  described  in 
the  text  (p.  280). 

The  portraits  of  Ruskin  with  Sir  Henry  Adand  (Plate  A)  and 
of  Miss  Rose  La  Touche  (Plate  C)  have  been  mentioned  already. 
Plate  B  is  a  wood-engraving  after  Mr.  Arthur  Sevem'^s  drawing  of  the 

had  chosen  all  knowledge  for  her  proTiace,  and  was  an  admirable  scholar.  She  was 
very  brilliaot  in  conversation,  and  had  an  encyclopiBdic  memory.  She  was  moreover 
an  accomplished  horsewoman.  In  politics  she  was  a  convinced  RadicaL  Mies  La 
Touche  was^  indeed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer^  who  had  son^e  little  acquaintance 
of  her>  and  whose  recollection  has  not  been  dimmed  by  the  mists  of  thirty  years 
and  more  which  have  elapsed  siuce  her  death,  one  of  the  most  delkrhtful  person- 
alities of  her  generation."  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  some  dirorence  in  the 
account  of  her  eyes — ''blue''  (p.  525),  '^grey**  (above);  doubtless,  as  one  of  the 
poets  has  it,  they  were  ''the  greyest  of  things  blue,  the  bluest  of  things  grey." 

'  See,  for  instance,  on  n.  xc.  the  notes  on  iL  §§  9,  28,  57,  204,  233. 

>  The  CommanweaUh,  July  1896. 
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bedroom  at  Brantvood,  in  which  Butkin  died.  The  drawings  shown 
on  the  walls  can  be  identified.  No.  1  (beginning  at  the  left-hand 
oonier)  is  the  drawing  of  Conway  Castie  by  Buskin's  father,  referred 
to  in  the  text  (p.  88,  the  forq^round  alone  is  discernible  in  the  wood- 
cut); below  it,  Chrapes  and  Peaches  by  William  Hunt.  The  other 
drawings  are  all  by  Turner.  Below  the  Hunt,  **  Vesuvius  in  Action''; 
then  ''Camarron  Castle,"  and  ''The  Shores  of  Wharfe";  next,  one  of 
the  Bible  illustrations,  aaxd  ''Vesuvius  in  Bepose.''  Then  "Devonport" 
and  (bebw  it)  "Constance."  Next  "Gosport"  and  (bdow  it)  "The  St. 
Gotthard'*;  and  finally  "Coblenta"  and  "Salisbury." 

The  portrait  of  Buskin's  Father  in  Early  Manhood  (Plate  I.)  is 
from  the  picture  by  Baebum  at  Brantwood;  those  of  his  Father  and 
Mother  after  marriage  (Plate  VII*)  are  from  the  pictures  by  North- 
cote,  also  at  Brantwood.  Buskin,  it  se^oas,^  used  to  see  some  resem* 
blance  in  this  pcnrtrait  of  his  father  to  Beynolds's  "Banished  Lcml." 
The  Plate  of  his  "Two  Aunts"  (VI.)  is  engraved  from  miniatures; 
the  Croydon  aunt  is  on  the  left,  the  Scottish  aunt  on  the  right.  The 
two  portraits  of  Buskin  in  childhood  (Plates  II.  and  III.)  are  from 
the  pictures  by  Northcote,  described  in  the  text  (pp.  21,  22). 

Of  the  pictures  of  Buskin's  homes,  the  first  (Plate  IV.)  is  a  wood- 
engraving  showing  the  front  of  the  house  at  Heme  Hill  (No.  28), 
and  the  second  (V.)  a  wood-engraving,  after  Mr*  Arthur  Severn's 
drawing,  showing  the  back  and  the  gard^i.  Buskin's  father  bought 
a  kHig  lease  of  the  house  in  1828;  he  moved  out  of  it  in  1848.  In 
1871  Buskin  gave  the  remainder  of  the  lease  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn, 
on  her  marriage;  the  lease  expired  in  1886,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Severn 
renewed  it  until  1907.  The  house  was  thus  connected  with  two  periods 
<tf  Buskin's  life:  (1)  his  early  years  from  1828  to  1848;  and  (2)  the 
years  from  1872  (when  he  left  Denmark  Hill)  to  1888  (the  year  of  his 
last  sojourn  in  Lond<Mi).  For,  during  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthiur  Severn's 
tenancy,  a  room  was  always  reserved  for  him  in  his  old  home;  and 
the  Preface  to  Prastenta  was  written  there  (pp.  11-12). 

Tlie  house  at  Denmark  Hill  (No.  198),  ^own  in  the  two  views  on 
Plate  XXVII.  (p.  880),  was  Buskin's  home  (with  some  few  absences) 
from  1843  to  1872,  when  after  his  mother's  death  he  sold  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lease.  This,  therefore,  is  the  house  associated  with 
Modem  Painters  and  with  all  Buskin's  work  up  to  his  Oxford  period. 
The  house  adjoined  the  resid^ice  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  inventor ; 
and  still  remains,  with  its  gardens,  much  as  it  was  in  Buskin's  time, 
though  the  views  from  the  back  are  very  different,  owing  to  suburban 

»  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  668. 
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building.  The  grounds  behind  the  house  are  shown  in  a  drawing  by 
Ruskin,  done  in  1860  (Plate  XXVIIL);  the  drawing  is  in  pen  and  sepia 
(10  X 14)  and  is  in  Mrs.  Sevem'^s  possession ;  whilst  one  of  his  favourite 
walks  and  seats  is  shown  in  a  wood-engraving  (Plate  XXXVIl.). 

Twenty-seven  Plates  remain  to  be  noticed,  here  introduced  to  illus- 
trate the  author^s  text  from  his  own  drawings.  From  his  tour  of 
1885,  two  drawings  are  given:  one  of  the  *' Ducal  Palace^ — a  pen 
drawing  (9i-xlS};  Plate  VUI.) — is  humorously  described  in  the  text 
(p.  182);  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Manson.  The  other 
(XXX.X  of  the  "Belfry  of  Calais"  (p.  416),  is  in  pencil  (18x7f)  and 
is  at  Brantwood. 

Of  Oxford,  two  drawings  are  given.  One  is  a  reproduction  in 
colours  of  "Christ  Church''  (Plate  IX.).  The  drawing,  in  water- 
colours  (10x13),  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Hall.  The  other 
drawing  shows  the  panelled  room  in  the  High  Street  (XI.)  where 
Ruskin's  mother  lodged  during  her  son's  residence  in  Christ  Church 
(p.  199).  The  pencil  drawing  (10^x7)  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Menzies  Jones. 

A  drawing  of  Roslyn  (Plate  X.,  p.  288)  is  of  the  year  1888.  It 
is  in  pencil  (18^x9f),  and  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  at  Brantwood. 

Ruskin's  winter  abroad  1841-1842  is  represented  by  five  drawings. 
That  of  Florence  (Plate  XII.)  is  described  in  the  text  (p.  270);  it  is 
in  pencil  and  tint  (12^x19)  and  is  at  Brantwood.  "The  Fountain  of 
Trevi"  (XIII.)  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  Proutesque  work  which 
Ruskin  did  at  this  period  in  Rome ;  the  drawing,  in  pencil  and  body- 
colour  (18J  X 19),  is  at  Brantwood.  The  drawing  of  "  Naples  and  Vesu- 
vius" (XIV.),  in  pencil  and  colour  (18^x18),  is  in  possession  of  Mr. 
6.  D.  Pratt  (Brooklyn).  That  of  "Itri"  (XV.)  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  290) ;  it  is  in  pencil  and  tint  (18  X 18)  and  is  at  Brantwood. 
The  drawing  of  ^Amalfi"  (XVI.)  is  mentioned  in  his  diary  (see 
p.  295  n.) ;  it  is  also  in  pencil  and  tint  (18  X 18)  and  is  at  Brantwood. 

Of  the  year  1842,  two  diaracteristic  drawings  are  given.  One, 
showing  "Tlie  Square  of  Cologne"  (Plate  XVII.),  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  816);  it  is  in  pencil,  wash,  and  body-colour  (12x19),  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Pritchard  Grordon,  by  whose  kind  permis- 
sion it  is  here  reproduced.  The  drawing  of  "Chamouni"  (XX.)  is  in 
water-colour  (12|xl7i),  and  is  in  Mrs.  Cunlifie's  collection. 

The  study  of  foreground  "On  the  Old  Road  to  Chamouni" 
(Plate  XXL)  is  of  the  year  1844.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  John  Simon,  for  whom  Ruskin  described  it  on  the  back  as 
"  Study  of  Rocks  and  Lichens  in  the  glen  below  Les  Montets,  in  the 
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Bscent  to  ChamounL^  In  the  left-hand  corner,  the  number  ^^  56  ^  will 
be  noticed ;  this  identifies  it  as  No.  56  in  Ruskin'^s  list  of  his  Chamouni 
drawings,  given  in  Vol.  V.  p.  xxi.  The  drawing,  in  water-coloor 
(15^^x161),  is  now  in  America. 

Of  the  year  1846,  four  drawings  are  included.  That  of  '^The 
Castle  of  Annecy''  (Plate  XXII.)  was  engraved  by  Mr.  George  Allen 
for  PrcBteriia;  the  only  thing  Mr.  Allen  had  to  engrave  from  was  a 
poor  photograph;  as  the  plate  is  now  worn,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
Teplaoe  the  steel-engraving  by  photogravure.  The  drawing  at  Lucca 
(XXIII)  is  in  pen  and  colour  (18  x  17^)  and  is  at  Brantwood ;  whilst 
that  of  "San  Mmiato,  Florence^  (XXIV.),  in  water-colour  (l«Jxl9), 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Baldwin;  the  latter  drawing  shows 
a  beautiful  spot  in  the  days,  described  by  Ruskin  (p.  859),  before 
"restoration.''  The  study  from  Tintoret's  "Crucifixion*'  (Plate  XXVI.) 
was  photographed  by  Ruskin  and  placed  on  sale  among  other  photo- 
graphs by  his  agent,  Mr.  William  Ward. 

Of  the  following  year,  1846,  is  the  mteresting  "Study  of  Trees 
at  Sens"  (Plate  XXXII.X  in  pen  and  sepia  (10^x7);  now  at 
Brantwood. 

Of  1847  is  the  "Study  of  Thistle  at  Crossmount"  (Plate  XXXI.); 
this  study,  also  in  pen  and  sepia  (18x28),  is  at  Brantwood. 

The  drawing  of  "The  Grande  Chartreuse''  (Plate  XXXV.),  in  sepia 
(18x18)'),  is  in  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  collection;  it  must  belong  to  the  year 
1849. 

That  of  "Thun"  (Plate  XXXVI.),  perhaps  also  of  1849,  in  pen 
and  sepia  (9x14^),  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor. 

The  steel-engraving  of  "The  Old  Dover  Packet's  Jib"  (Plate 
XXIX.)  was  made  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen  for  Prceierita  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  the  year  1854.  The  drawing  in  water- 
colour  (same  size)  is  on  a  page  of  Ruskin's  diary  and  is  at  Brantwood. 

The  steel-engraving  of  "Old  Houses  at  Geneva"  (Plate  XVm.) 
was  made  in  1885  by  Mr.  Hugh  Allen  from  a  pencil  drawing  by 
Ruskin;  the  date  of  the  drawing  is  1862,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Sydney  Morse.  The  drawing  of  "The  Sal^ve*' 
(XIX.),  in  colour  (4f  x8|X  ^  of  uncertain  date,  but  may  be  of  the 
same  period;  it  is  at  Brantwood.  The  view  is  taken  from  Greneva, 
and  the  drawing  diminishes  the  distance  of  the  mountain,  which  must 
be  three  or  four  miles.  The  building  in  the  foreground  is  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Pierre,  the  turrets  of  whidi,  it  may  be  added,  have  during  the 
last  few  years  been  rebuilt. 

The  fine  architectural  drawing  of  "Rouen  "  (Plate  XXV.)  probably 
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belongs  to  the  jear  1868.  It  is  in  water-colour  (19x12),  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Jackson,  Vice-ProTost  of  Worcester  Ccdlege, 
Oxford  (one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing  Sdiool),  bj  whose 
kind  permission  it  is  here  reproduced.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
ArchiUetural  Review  of  December  1898  a  reproduction  was  given  of 
a  drawing  of  liie  same  subject,  which  was  ascribed  to  Ruskin;  this 
was  au  error,  the  drawing  there  reproduced  being  one  by  his  assistant^ 
J.  J.  Laii^,  which  used  to  hang  in  the  Drawing  School  at  Oxford. 

That  of  **St.  Martin's''  (Plate  XXXin.),  in  p«i  and  violet 
(7^x11),  is  at  BrantwcKKJ.    The  date  is  uncertain. 

Lastly,  the  ''Mont  Blanc  de  St  Gervais''  (Plate  XXXIV.)  is  a 
memorial  of  the  tour  of  188S.    The  drawing  is  in  water-colour  (5  x  7). 

Of  thitfacsimUe$y  the  first  sheet  (facing  p.  72)  shows  (l)a  page  from 
one  of  Ruskin's  books  of  abstracts  of  sermons,  written  in  his  boyhood 
(about  1827),  as  described  in  the  text.  The  book  is  in  the  Ruskin 
Museum  at  Coniston,  and  the  page  here  given  is  also  reproduced  in 
W.  G.  Collingwood's  Jtuskin  Belies  (p.  199),  **to  show  the  care  of 
writing  and  choice  of  wording  insisted  upon.''  (2)  In  the  centre  of  the 
sheet  is  Ruskin's  *^ first  map  of  Italy"  (1827),  reproduced  from  the 
coloured  original.  (8)  The  page  of  the  MS.  of  The  Poetry  qf  Jrchiiec^ 
<«^  (§§  *07,  206,  Vol.  I.  p.  166)  is  of  the  year  1887;  it  is  from  "the 
draft  scribbled  in  a  sketch-book  during  vacation"  {JRuekin  Relks, 
p.  144). 

The  next  sheet  (facing  p.  121)  gives  a  page  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Minerals  (1881);  the  page  is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum.  He  refers  to 
the  Dictionary  in  Prceteriia  (p.  121).  "It  shows,"  says  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  "his  very  early  interest  and  diligence,  at  the  time  when  he 
cared  nothing  for  pictures  or  political  economy,  but  loved  nature  in 
all  her  ways.  This  page  begins  his  juvenile  account  of  Gralena,  a  word 
which  in  later  days  often  brought  out  a  smile  and  a  story.  For  years, 
he  said,  he  was  wretched  because  his  great  and  glorious  specimen  of 
this  same  Lead  Glance  had  a  flaw  in  it,  an  angular  notch,  breaking 
the  dainty  exactitude  of  the  big,  black,  shining  crystal,  otherwise  as 
r^ular  as  the  most  consummate  art  could  plane  and  polish  it.  One 
day,  with  the  lens,  he  noticed  that  the  form  of  the  notdi  corresponded 
with  the  shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcite  embedded  in  another  specimen. 
His  galena  had  not  been  damaged;  it  was  nature's  work,  and  all 
the  more  wonderful  now;  and  life  was  still  worth  living"  (Ruskin 
Relics,  p.  178). 

Hie  third  sheet  (facing  p.  152)  is  photographed  from  a  coloured 
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drawing.  ^The  pale  spaces,^  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  '^are  pink  and 
yellow  and  green,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  looks  rather  blotchy 
io  the  print,  is  more  pleasant  in  ultramarine.  This  is  one  of  the  set 
of  geological  maps  made  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the  usual  tovur 
throogh  France  and  the  Alps,  perhaps,  to  judge  by  the  handwriting, 
for  the  journey  of  1885,  when  he  made  special  preparations  to  study 
geology*  He  could  hardly  carry  a  bulky  sheet  or  atlas,  and  so  ex- 
tracted just  what  he  required,  in  a  series  of  neat  little  pages,  put 
together  into  a  home-made  case,  ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
Raskin  on  a  journey  was  never  bored,  unless  he  was  ill ;  he  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  poked  you  up:  'Now,  put  away  that  book;  we 
are  just  coming  to  the  chalky  or  ^Are  you  looking  out  for  the 
great  twist  in  the  limestone ?^^  (ibid.,  pp.  111-11£). 

The   two  JacsimUes  of  the  MS.  of  Prceterita   have   been   already 
mentioned  <p.  Ivii.). 

E.  T.  C. 
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[BibHographieal  Note,— Some  portions  of  Praterita  first  appeared  in  For9 
Cknigera,  Letters  10,  28,  33,  46,  51,  62,  53,  54,  56,  63,  and  65.  A  coUa- 
tlon  of  theee  portions  is  g^ven  below,  p.  xci. 

ISSUE  IN  PARTS 

PrmterUa  was  pablished  in  twenty-^ight  chapters,  divided  into  three 
volumes;  the  first  and  second  volumes  contained  twelve  chapters  each. 
Of  the  third  volume,  only  foor  chapters  appeared. 

Each  Part  was  famished  with  a  title-page,  and  chapter  i.  with  a  half- 
title.    The  title-page  of  chapter  i.  was  as  follows : — 

PtSBterita.  I  Outlines  of  |  Scenes  and  Thoughts  |  perhaps  |  worthy  of 
Memory  |  in  my  past  Life.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  j  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  |  College, 
and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Oxford.^  |  Chapter  I.  |  The  Springs 
of  Wandel.  |  With  Steel  Engraving  of  My  Two  Aunts.  |  George  Allen, 
I  Sunnjrside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1885. 

The  title-pages  of  subsequent  Parts  were  similar,  the  chapters,  titles,  and 
dates  alone  being  altered.  After  Part  12,  '^Volume  II."  was  added  above 
the  chapter,  and  after  Part  24,  ''  Volume  III." 

The  octaw  Parts  were  issued  in  buff-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the 
title-page  (enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  frame)  repeated  upon  the  front  Tlie 
ro9e  was  added;  as  also  ''Price  One  Shilling"  below  the  rule.  Each  Part 
had  the  number  and  title  of  the  chapter  as  headline  on  each  page.  Tlie 
paragraphs  were  not  numbered.  Of  Parts  1-11,  4000  copies  were  printed ; 
of  each  subsequent  Part,  5000. 

Large-paper  quarto  copies  of  each  P^urt  were  also  issued,  to  subscribers 
only.  Price  2s.  each  Part.  600  copies.  In  these  the  Plates  were  pulled 
on  India  paper. 

The  twenty-eight  IVurts  were  as  follow : — 

Vohune  /.—Chapter  L  (Part  1).  July  1885.  PrefiM^,  pp.  v.-viL  Text, 
pp.  1-40.  The  steel  engraving  ''My  Two  Aunts"  was  given  with  this 
Pbrt  as  i^ntispiece:  see  now  Plate  VL  p.  62.  The  following  "Advice" 
was  inserted  in  this  Part: — 

^The  two  first  numbers  of  PrmterUa  are  little  more  than  reprints 
firom  Fore  daffigera;  but  the  collected  passages  are  here  plaoed  in 
better  order,  and  in  some  eases  retouched  or  fhrther  expanded* 

^The  numbers  of  PrmterUa  wiU  at  first  be  published  monthly,  but 
it  is  hoped,  soon  fbrtnightly;  and  the  whole  book  then  completed 
without  interruption." 

1  This  was  inaooorats,  for  Raskin  had  rsstonsd  the  ProfssMrship  bsfors  any  Part 
of  JNtiterila  wmarsd.  Aftsr  Part  4,  tbs  cUsoription  was  ofaaaasd  to  **Hoiiorarv 
Stndsnt  of  Christ  Churoh,  1  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  ChriiO  CoUsgs,  Oxford.^' 
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Chapter     II.  (P^rt    2).  July  1885.    Text,  pp.  41-74. 

,,        III.  (  ,,      3).  July  dO,  1885.    Text,  pp.  75-108. 

„        IV.  (  ,,      4).  September  29,  1885.    Text,  pp.  lO^lda 

„  V.  (  „      5).  October  28,  1885.    Text,  pp.  188-172. 

„         VI.  (  „      6).  November  17,  1885.    Text,  pp.  173-204. 

„       VII.  (  „      7).  December  4,  1885.    Text,  pp.  205-244. 

„     VIII.  (  „      8).  January  21,  1886.    Text,  pp.  245-274. 

„         IX.  (  „      9).  February  9,  1886.    Text,  pp.  275-^306. 

„  X.  (  „     10).  February  18, 1886.    Text,  pp.  307-344.    With 

this  chapter  the  following  '^  Advice  "  iras  circulated : — 

"  Please  note  that  each  volume  of  Praterita  will  constat  of  twelve 
chapters,  instead  of  ten  as  originally  intended." 

Chapter  XI.  (Part  11).     March  6,  1886.    Text,  pp.  345-390. 

„  XII.  (  „  12).  April  1,  1886.  Text,  pp.  391-432.  With  this 
Part  were  issued  the  half-title,  title,  and  Contents  fior  Vol.  I.  These 
''  Contents "  gave  the  titles  of  the  chapters  only. 

V0lutn0  //.—Chapter  I.  (Part  13).    May  14,  1886.    Text,  pp.  1-34 

May  14,  1886.    Text,  pp.  35-68. 
May  24,  188a    Text,  pp.  60-106. 
June  10,  1886.    Text,  pp.  107-144. 
July  9,  1886.    Text,  pp.  145-184. 
October  22, 1886.  Text,  pp.  185-222. 

The  following  ^^ Advice"  was  inserted  in  this  Chapter: — 

*'Mr.  Ruskin,  finding  it  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  his  health 
to  touch  proo&  of  engravings,  has  determined  that  the  Plate  of  the 
Castle  of  Annecy  referred  to  on  page  193  [§  109]  shall  be  given  later 
on,  in  illustration  of  another  section  of  PrctterUa,^ 

Chapter  VII.  (Part  19).    October  22,  1886.    Text,  pp.  223-262. 
„      VIII.  (  „     20).    November  27,  1886.    Text,  pp.  263-294. 
„         IX.  (  „     21).    January  1,  1887.    Text,  pp.  295-334. 
„  X.  (  „     22).    March  15,   1887.     Text,  pp.   335-372.    With 

this   chapter   a   steel   engraving,   '^The   Old   Dovmt   Packet's   Jib,"   was 
given,  &cing  p.  339 :  see  now  Plate  XXIX.  p.  415. 

Chapter     XL  (Part  23).    June  9,  1887.    Text,  pp.  373-420. 

„       XII.  (  „    24).    November  8,  1887.     Text,  ^  421-442. 
With  this  chapter  were  issued  the  half-tiUe,  title,  and  Contents  for  VoL  IL 

Volmme  ///.—Chapter  I.  (Ptot  25).  May  19,  188a  Text,  pp.  1-46. 
With  this  chi^pter,  in  the  large-paper  copies  only,  a  steel  engraving  (drawn 
by  Ruskin,  engraved  by  6.  Allen),  ''The  CMtle  of  Annecy,"  was  issued, 
hs  absence  fron^  the  octavo  copies  being  ex^dained  by  the  following  ''  Pub- 
lisher's Notiee"  upon  an  inserted  slip  :— 

''  Owing  to  the  defective  quality  of  the  steel,  which  only  developed 
itself  in  process  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  early  wearing  of  the 
Plate*  the  illustration  ('The  Caatle  of  Annecy')  can  only  be  intro- 
duced into  the  4to  (large  paper)  edition  of  Pneterita,  Chapter  25.    But 
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it  it  hoped  that  at  aome  snhseqaent  date  a  newly  engraved  Plate  of 
the  subject  will  be  issued  to  take  its  place  in  the  870  edition  of  the 
work. 

^'Orpikoion,  May  \4ih,  1888." 

Chapter    IL  (Part  26).    September  28,  1888.    Text,  pp.  47-02. 
,,       lU.  (  ,,    27).    June  3,  1889.    Text,  pp.  03-122. 
„       IV.  (  „    28).    July  6,  1889.    Text,  pp.  123-182. 

A  SmoimI  AMiMi  of  Part  1  was  issued  in  1885,  and  of  Parts  2-12  in 
1886.  3000  00]^  of  each  were  printed.  A  Second  Edition  of  Psrts  13 
and  14  was  issued  in  December  1899  (300  copies) ;  of  Part  15  in  June  1900 
(275  copies);  and  of  Vzxt  16  in  December  1903  (250  copies). 

A  Third  EdUian  of  Part  1  was  issued  in  January  1898  (1400  copies). 
The  price  of  the  Ptots  was  reduced  to  8d  in  July  1900. 

ISSUE  IN  VOLUME  FORM 

Upon  the  completion  of  chapter  xil.  in  volumes  i.  and  it  respectively 
each  set  of  twelve  chapters  was  made  up  and  issued  in  a  bound  vdiume. 

Volume  L — ^The  title-page  of  the  volume  was  as  shown  here  on  p.  3, 
with  the  addition  above  the  rose  of  '^  Volume  I.  |  With  Steel  Engraving," 
and  the  date  1886.  Half-title  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  i.^  ;  title-page 
(with  imprint,  '^  Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ld.^  London 
and  Aylesbury,"  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse),  pp.  iiL-iv. ;  Contents  (titles 
of  chapters  only),  with  blank  reverse,  unnumbered;  PrcdGstce,  pp.  v.-viL ; 
p.  viii.,  blank.    Text,  as  shown  above,  pp.  1-432. 

Issued  in  grey-paper  boards,  with  white  paper  back-label ;  also  in  dark- 
green  cloth,  lettered  across  the  back:  '^  Ruskin  |  Prsterita  |  VoL  L" 
Price  Ids. 

Second  Edition. — Of  this  volume,  there  are  two  forms  of  a  Second 
Edition.  One  is  made  up  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Parts,  issued  in 
1885-1886 ;  the  preliminary  matter  being  identical  with  that  of  the  first 
edition  described  above,  llie  other  has  the  substituted  preliminary  matter 
which  was  issued  in  1900  (see  below).  The  title-page  has  on  it  the  words 
"  Second  Edition,"  and  the  publisher's  imprint  is  ''  George  Allen,  |  Orping- 
ton and  London.  |  1900."  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  is  the  imprint^ 
"  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press."  The 
author's  Pre£Me  occupies  pp.  v.-vii. ;  p.  viii.  is  blank ;  the  Fuller  Contents 
occupy  pp.  ix.-xv.  The  text  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  such  Ptots  as 
remained  over  from  various  editions.  The  price  of  the  volume  in  this 
second  edition  of  1900  was  9s.  6d. 

Volume  //.—The  title-page  of  this  volume  diffisrs  from  that  of  VoL  I. 
in  (1)  ''Volume  II."  and  ''1887,"  and  (2)  in  the  omission  of  the  roee. 
Pp.  i.-iv«  as  in  Vol.  I. ;  Contents,  p.  v. ;  p.  vL,  blank ;  text,  pp.  1-442. 
Price,  etc,  as  before. 

The  Second  BdUion  of  this  volume  was  issued  in  1900.  The  tkle-page 
and  imprints  correspond  with  those  of  the  Second  Edition  (1900)  of 
v<4ume  L    The  Fuller  Contents  occupy  pp.  v.-xL    Price  Os.  6d. 

Volume  /IT.— This  was  not  issued  till  after  Ruskin's  death,  and  it  in- 
cluded Dilecta,  which,  therefore,  must  next  be  described. 
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DILECTA 

Of  this  book,  sapplementuy  to  Praterita,  which  Rotldn  pbirned  oo  ma 
extentiye  scale  (see  abore^  p.  liv.)>  ^^^  ^<^**  unable  to  comi^etey  only  two 
Parts  were  originally  issued^  a  tldrd  being  published  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years. 

The  title-page  issued  with  Part  L^  and  repeated  with  Part  11.^  was  as 
follows:— 

Dilecta.  |  Correspondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  |  Extracts  from  Books, 
illustrating  Proterita.  |  Arranged  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  And  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoUege,  Oxford.  |  P^urt  L  [IL]  |  Geoige  Alien,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington, 
Kent  I  1880.    [1887.] 

P^ut  I.  was  issued  on  September  30,  1886,  and  Pltrt  II.  on  January  13, 
1887.    No  large-paper  copies  were  printed  at  this  time. 

Octavo  (uniform  with  Prmtefiia),  pp.  vi.+64.  Part  L  consists  of  half- 
title  (with  blank  reverseX  pp.  i*-^ ;  tiUe-page  (with  imprint  as  in  PnBterUa\ 
pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Prefiu^,  pp.  v.-vi. ;  text  of  Chapter  I.,  pp.  1-32.  Pkrt  II.  con- 
sists of  title-page,  and  text  of  Chapter  IL,  pp.  33-64.  The  headline  is 
'' Dilecta**  on  each  page. 

Each  Part  was  issued  in  pale  grey  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page 
(enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  frame)  repeated  upon  the  front,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  rote  above  the  publisher's  imprint,  and  ''Price  One  Shilling" 
below  the  fr^me.    2000  copies. 

In  1900,  after  Ruskin's  death,  a  Part  III.  of  Dilecta  was  issued,  including 
(besides  chapter  iii.,  which  had  been  set  up  in  type  for  himself)  additional 
matter  intended  to  complete  the  third  volume  of  Pngterita,  The  wrapper 
of  this  Part  is  lettered  as  follows : — 

Dilecta.  |  Correspondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  Extracts  frt>m  Books,  | 
illustrating  |  Prsterita.  |  Arranged  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  And  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  |  Part  m.  (final).  |  With  Index  to  Pra»terita  and  Two 
Plates.  I  [Bote.']  \  London:  George  Allen,  Ruskin  House.  \  Price  Three 
Shillings  net 
Octavo,  issued  in  rough  paper  wrappers,  in  February  1900. 

These  wrappers  contained  a  title-page  for  DUeeta  (as  shown  here  on 
pw  565X  and,  as  frontispiece,  "The  Castle  of  Anne<^.  Sunset,"  a  pheto- 
gravnre  by  ''  Pellissier  &  Allen "  from  G.  Allen's  engraving :  see  now 
Plate  XXII.  (p.  344).    Next,  tiUe-page  of  Dilecta,  Part  III.,  as  follows  :— 

Dilecta.  |  Correspondence,  Diary  Notes,  and  |  Extracts  from  books,  | 
illnstnting  |  Pnsterita.  |  Arranged  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LUD.,  |  Hcmorary 
Student  c^  Christ  Church,  |  And  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  |  Part  lU.  |  George  Allen,  |  Orpington  and  London.  | 
1900.  I  All  rights  reeerved. 

At  the  foot  of  the  reverse  is  the  imprint,  ''  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson 
*  Co.  I  At  the  Ballaatyne  Press."  Then  comes  ''Dilecta,  Pkrt  IIL," 
pp.  6^92 ;  half-title  'Mndex,"  p.  93 ;  Index  (by  Mr.  Wedderbnm),  ^  96- 
171.  The  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  p.  171.  Then  came  half-title 
for  ''Prvterita,  Volume  lU.";  as  frontispiece,  ''The  Grande  Chartreuse" 
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(a  photoff^vnre  hy  **  Pelli»ier  &  Allen  ") :  see  now  Plate  XXXV.  (p.  473). 
Title-page  for  Pnsteriia,  vol.  iii.,  given  with  note^  ete.^  as  described  below. 
Then  came  the  followiug  '' Pablisher's  Note": — 

"The  Titlai  and  faller  Contenta  are  now  g^ren  in  order  that  porohasen  of 
the  original  editions  may  hare  the  work  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible. 
Whan  binding  ap  the  volames  these  are  intended  to  take  the  plaoe  of  those 
originally,  issiied  with  the  parts.** 

The  Titles  and  faller  Contents  for  Volumes  I.  and  11.  followed.  Hiese 
have  been  described  onder  the  Second  Editions  of  those  volumes. 

At  the  same  time  large-paper  copies  of  Dilecia  were  issued  (Puts  I. 
and  IL,  price  28. ;  Part  III.,  5s.),  so  that  purchasers  of  the  large-paper  copies 
of  Prceterita  might  complete  their  sets  of  the  combined  book. 

''PRSTERITA"  AND  ''DILECTA"  COMBINED 
In  Octavo  Form  (Vol.  IIL) 

The  issue  of  the  third  Part  of  Dilecta,  just  described^  made  possible 
the  issue  of 

Volume  III,  of  Praterita  (including  DUeeta),  in  8vo  and  4to  fbrm.    The 

title-page  (which^  curiously^  made  mention  of  Pr€rterita  only)  is  as  follows : — 

Proterita.  |  Ootlinee  of  |  Scenes  and  Thoughts  |  perhaps  |  worthy  of 

memory  |  in  my  past  life.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin^  LL.D.  j  Honorary 

Student  of  Christ  Churchy  |  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 

College,  Oxford.  |  Volume  HI.  |  With  Two  Plates.  |  [Bate.]  \  George 

Allen,  I  Orpington  and  London.  |  1900.  |  AU  righU  reserved. 

Octavo  (uniform  with  Vols.  I.  and  IL).     Half-title  (with  blanks  reverse), 

pp.  i.-ii. ;  title-page,  p.  iii.    In  the  centre  of  p.  iv.  is  the  ''Note"  given 

below.    ''Contents  of  VoL  III./'  including  Contents  of  DUeeta  (with  the 

preliminary  "Note,"  see  below),  pp.  v.-viii.     Text  of  Praterita,  voL  ill 

chaps.  i.-iv.,  pp.  1-182.    Then  comes  a  half-title  of  DUeda,  pw  i.  (with 

blank  reverse) ;  there  are  no  pp.  ilL-iv. ;  Preface,  pp.  v.-vi.     Text  of 

Dilecta,  pp.  1-02;  half-title   "Index"  (with   bhink  reverse),  pp.  03-94; 

Index  (to  Proterita  and   Dilecta),  pp.   96-171.      Imprint  ("Printed   by 

Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  Edinburgh   and  London")  at   the   foot  of 

p.  171*    The  imprint  is  in  &ct  only  applicable  to  Dilecta,  the  portion  of 

the  volume  devoted  to  PrcBterita  having  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Haxell, 

Watson  &  Viney. 

Issued  in  February  1900;  in  green  cloth  uniform  with  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Price  9s.  6d. 

The  "Note"  referred  to  above  is  as  follows :~ 

"This  volume  of  PrcKterita  consists  of  the  Foor  Chapters  published  by 
Mr.  RosUn  in  188&-1889,  together  with  the  two  of  DUeda  pablkhed  by  him 
in  1886-1887.  A  further  part  of  DUeeta  hitherto  unpublished,  but  set  up  in 
type,  and  rerised  by  Mr.  Ruddn,  is  now  added,  together  with  a  fall  Index  to 
all  Three  Volumes,  and  the  plate  *The  Castle  of  Anneoy*  originally  included 
only  in  the  large  paper  edition.** 

This  Note  omitted  to  mention  that  the  volume  included  also  the  Plate 
"The  Grande  Chartreuse,"  intended  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume 
of  PrmterUa.    (It  was  supplied  with  Part  III.  of  DUeeta.) 

The  new  list  of  Contents  was  compiled,  as  also  the  Index,  by  Mr. 
Wedderbom. 
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SiCALL  Edition  (Vols.  L-UL) 

Fir9t  EtUtian  <in  small  form).— -The  title-page  of  vol.  L  ii  at  foUowt  :— 

PnBterita.  |  Oatlioea  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  |  perhaps  worthy  of 
memory  |  in  my  past  life.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LJLD.y  D.C.L.  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Churchy  and  Honorary  |  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College^  Oxford.  |  Volume  L  |  With  One  Bngraring.  |  George  Allen, 
Sunnyside,  Orpington  |  and  |  166^  Charing  Cross  Road,  LondoiL  |  1890. 
I  [AU  fighU  reserved:] 

The  title-pages  of  vols.  iL  and  iil  are  the  same,  except  for  the  alteration 
of  volume,  and  in  the  case  of  toL  ii.  of  ''With  Two  Engravings."  The 
title-page  of  vol.  iil  makes  no  mention  of  the  inclusion  of  Dileeta, 

Cit>wn  8vo,  uniform  with  other  volumes  of  the  author's  works  in  the 
same  form.  Volumes  i.  and  ii.  were  issued  in  May  and  June  1809 ; 
Volume  iii.,  in  February  1000.  Price  58.  per  voL,  neduced  (in  January 
1904)  to  8s.  6d.    8000  copies  of  each  volume. 

The  collation  of  the  several  volumes  is  as  follows : — 

Fofams  {.—Half-title  (with  Uank  reverseX  pp.  l-H  Plate,  ''My  Two 
Aunts,**  fWmtispiece.  IHle-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse, 
''Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hansen  &  Ca  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press"), 
pp.  iiL-4v.  Prefooe,  pp.  v.-vi  Cooleots  of  vol.  i.  (see  here,  below, 
PP*  ^^)9  fP  ▼ii'-xii.  Text  of  Chapters  i.-xii.,  pp.  1-858.  Issptint  at 
the  foot  of  the  reverse,  "Printed  by  Ballaatyiie^  Hamon  &  Co.  |  Edin- 
bwgh  and  London." 

FetoM  It.— Pp.  Uiv.  as  before.  Plate,  "  The  Castle  of  Annecy,"  frontis- 
piece. Contents  (see  here  pp.  287-242),  pp.  v.-x.  Text  of  Chapters  L-xiL, 
pp.  1-8^    Imprint  as  in  voL  i. 

Vohime  tii.— Pp.  i.-iii.  as  before.  Plate,  "The  Grande  Chartreuse,*' 
frontispiece.  On  p.  iv.  is  the  "Note**  given  above  (p.  IxxxviL),  with  the 
omisnon  of  the  words  after  "Three  Volumes."  Contents  (here  pp.  471- 
472),  pp.  v.-viiL  Text  of  PrttUrita,  chape,  i.-iv.,  pp.  1-148.  Half-title 
for  DUecta  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  149-150 ;  Pn^hce,  pp.  151-152 ;  text 
of  DUecta,  chaps,  i.-iii.,  pp.  158-229.  Half-title,  "Index"  (with  Uank 
reverse),  pp.  281-282 ;  Index,  pp.  288-82a    Imprint  as  in  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

In  this  edition  the  sections  of  Prmterita  and  Dilecta  were  numbered, 
each  volume  of  Praterita  being  separately  numbered  (as  in  the  present 
edition),  and  the  references  in  the  Index  (which  in  the  8vo  edition  were 
te  pages)  were  made  to  the  sections. 

A  Sectmd  BdiUau  (in  small  form)  was  issued  of  Vol.  i  in  February  1905, 
1000  copies  (^'llth  Thousand");  and  of  Vd.  ii.  in  September  1906^  500 
eopies  ("lltii  Thousand"). 

POCKBT    EniTION 

From  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  edition  last  described,  a  Pocket 
Edition  was  issued  in  May  (vols.  L  and  ii.)  and  June  (voL  iii.)  1907,  uni- 
form with  other  volumes  in  the  same  form  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  6\  except 
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that  »k>?e  tlM  anttiior't  signatare  on  tibe  front  eo^er  k  added  lite  devioe  of 
'*To^Dif  **  (m  on  the  ooven  of  thfe  odition).    Tke  titl^-pige  is:^ 

Pmtetita.    VoL  I.  [II.,  lU.]  |  By  \  John  Ruskin  |  London :  George 
Allen. 

On  the  levene  of  th«F  title-page  in  vol  L  are  the  words,  '^  With  frontispiece 
and  two  frcsinules.*    Majr  1907.    12th  to  16th  Thousand.    All  rigfate  r^ 
served."    The  Plates  in  this  edition  are  given  by  half-tone  process. 
Price  2s.  6d.  each  volume. 


Unanthorised  American  editions  have  been  namerous. 
There  are  two  Qerman  ttamkUioM  ni  Ftaterita,    These  do  not  Inclnde 
DUeetOy  and  thus  give  Pr^dterita  in  two  volumes. 

(1)  The  title-page  of  one  translation,  by  Anna  Henschke,  is  as  foUowe  :^ 

John  Ruskin  |  Praterita  |  Band  I.  [11.]  |  Was  aus  meiner  |  Vergun- 
genheit  viel-  |  leicht  der  Erimierung  |  wert  Erlebtee  und  ge- 1 
dachtes  im  Umriss  |  Aus  dem  Englischen  |  von  Anna  Henschke  |  Verlegt 
bei  Eogen  Diederiehs,  Leipzig  190a  [1904]. 

YoL  i.,  pp.  42B,  comprises  vol.  i.  of  the  English  hook,  with  the  first 
three  chaptem  of  v<d.  ii.  HoUyer's  portrait  is  given  as  a  frontispiece, 
and  Northeote's  portrait  (Plate  II.  in  this  volume)  on  p.  15. 

Vol.  iL,  pp.  404,  comprises  the  remainder  of  Praterita  (pp.  1-893) ;  a 
''Nachwort,"  by  the  translator  (pp.  394-398) ;  and  contents  (pp.  399-404). 
lUchmond's  portrait  of  1842  is  given  as  a  f^ntispieoe  (see  fit>ntispiece  in 
VoL  III.).  Facing  p.  304  is  a  view  of  Brantwood,  and  fiicing  p.  396  one 
of  Buskin's  study. 

(2)  The  title-page  of  the  other  translation,  by  Theodor  Knorr,  it  as 
Jwiewei— 

PrsBterita  |  Ansichten  und  Gedanken  aus  |  meinem  Lehen,  wekhe  des 
I  Gedenkens  vielleicht  wert  sind  |  von  |  John  Ruskin  |  Aus  dem 
Englieehen  Qbersetit  und  |  henmsgegeben  von  Theodor  Knorr  |  Brt9ter 
Band  [Zweiter  Band]  |  Strassburg  im  Elsass,  1903  |  L  H.  Ed.  Heiti^ 
(HeitE  &  MQndel). 

VoL  L,  pp.  xiv.-^294,  comprises  vol.  i.  of  the  English  book,  with  a  PreAice 
by  thii  translator  (pp.  vH.-xi.). 

VoL  ii.,  pp.  320,  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  English  book. 


Praterita  wias  not  sent  by  Ruskin  to  the  press,  but  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaaette.  Abstracts  of  the  several  Parts 
appeared  in  that  journal  on  June  4,  30,  August  1,  October  3,  30,  NeveftF 
her  20,  December  7,  1885 ;  January  22,  Febroary  10,  20,  22,  March  10, 
Aprfl  ^,  May  19,  June  22,  JvAy  13^  October  26,  November  80,  1880; 
January  5,  March  16,  June  16,  November  li,  1887 ;  May  23,  October  1, 
1868 ;  and  July  10,  1889.  No  other  notices  of  the  book  appeared  in  any 
of  the  daUy  or  literary  journals. 

1  TbM  it,  those  on  pp.  34«  54r  below.  On  the  reverie  of  the  title-pagir  in  toL  11. , 
^With  two  illaetratione^;  in  vol.  lit,  <*t^^  two  iUustrationi'*  (ihoagh,  ia  fact, 
there  it  only  ooe). 

XXXV.  g 
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An  article  on  ''Ruskin's  Childhood  at  Heme  Hill,"  containing  notlcet 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  PrtsterUa,  appeared  in  the  Art  Jimmal  of 
Fehmary  1886^  pp.  46-48.  This  contained  wood-engravings  hy  W.  and 
J.  R.  Cheahire  from  drawings  by  Arthur  Severn  of  "  The  Garden  at  Heme 
HiU"  and  ''The  Honse  at  Heme  HUl." 

There  was  a  review  of  Pneteriia  (**Mr.  Roakin's  Early  Years")  in  the 
AtianHe  MmUhiy,  May  1888,  voL  61,  pp.  706-no. 


VarkB  LectkmeM, — ^The  variations  in  the  text  between  editions  of  Prstterita 
hitherto  pnblished  are  very  few.  In  the  present  edition,  however,  numerous 
corrections  have  been  made.  In  a  eofj  of  Prmterita^  a  few  corrections  were 
made  by  Ruskin  himself.  These,  in  addition  to  minor  matters  of  punctua- 
tion, etc.,  are  as  follow  : — 

i.  J  9,  line  1,  ''maternal"  inserted  before  ** grandfather." 
iL  I  46,  line  17,  "molesU  est"  for  "molesUt" 

§  143,  line  11,  "even"  inserted  after  "insight' 
iH.  §  60,  line  18,  "and"  after  "fortune"  was  stmck  out  by  him. 

The  fbrther  corrections  now  made  (in  addition  to  minor  matters  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  etc)  are  as  follow: — 

Volume  i— §  42.  line  12,  "  Monro  "  is  here  a  correction  for  "  Munro." 
S  49,  line  6,  ^'a  helpfol  law"  was  a  misprint  for  ''and  helpful  law" 
(omrrectly  printed  in  Fon). 

8  69,  line  ^  "Tweddale"  for  "Tweedale." 

S  71,  note,  line  4,  " Elisabeth"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Elspeth"  (as 
noted  in  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  634). 

I  79,  line  6,  "£."  Andrews  for  "D.";  Une  8,  see  p.  72  n. 

§  90,  line  16,  "impressions"  (as  in  the  MS.)  is  a  correction  for  "im- 
preosion." 

§  136,  line  6,  "Balsthal"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Balstal";  and  in 
line  32,  <'prefoce"  for  "epUogue." 

§  143^  liiM  13,  "Adam^'  is  a  correction  f^  "Adams." 

Vohme  <i.— §  9,  line  11,  "bitter"  is  a  correction  (as  in  the  Ma)  for 
a  misprint  "better." 

§§  14,  U,  "Griffith"  is  a  correction  for  "Griffiths." 
I  17,  line  16,  "Clark"  is  a  correction  for  "Ckrke." 
§  28,  in  line   14  of  the   first  diary-extract,  "motion  .   .   .  figure" 
has  hitherto  been  misprinted  (to  the  destraction  of  the  sense)  for  "  notion 
.  .  .  figures." 

67,  see  p.  296  n. 

135,  line  3,  "courses'  (as  in  the  MS.)  for  "course." 
163,  p.  394,  line  4,  "1867"  is  a  correction  for  "1867." 
180,  line  2,  "elements"  (as  in  the  MS.)  for  "element" 
204,  fifth  line  from  end,  " brother's  brother-in-law"  is  a  correction  finr 
"brother-in-law" :  see  p.  434  ». 

§  233,  the  lines  following  the  quotation  from  Qnif  Marnming,  These  were 
altered  in  the  text  from  the  MS.  and  not  very  clearly  patched  together. 
Hitherto  they  have  read :  "  That  was  twenty  years  before,  for  Be^'am's 
nurse;  (compare  Waverley's  and  Morton's;)  Dr.  Brown's  .  .  ."  The 
present  reading  mends  the  sense  and  the  construction. 

Voktme  tti.— §  8,  line  26,  "Henry  II."  is  a  correction  for  "Henry  I." 
§  26,  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation,  "browsing  camels'  bells"  was 
misprinted  "drowsy  camel-bells"  m  ed.  1. 
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§  33,  line  2,   *' Modern  PoMUen''  is  here  sabttituted  for  ''Modern 

Fteinter." 

I  46,  line  2,  ''Cooronnet"  Lb  s  c(m«ction  for  ''Rois." 

3  61,  note  *,  the  references  hsve  been  altered.    In  the  large  edition, 

they  were  correctly  giren  aa  *'  vol.  L  pp.  94,  95 " ;  in  the  nMl  edition, 

they  were  repeated,  instead  of  being  altered  to  ''pp.  80,  81." 
§  73,  line  19,  "James''  is  a  correction  for  "Charles." 
§  76,  fourth  line  from  the  end,  " I  am "  is  a  correction  for  "and." 
XXMa,  §  16,  "M.  le  Comte  de  Came"  is  a  correction  for  "M.  La 

Comte,  De  Came." 

§  26,  Una  1,  "  W.  B.  Cooke"  is  here  a  correction  for  "  W.  £.  Cooka" 
§  34|  in  the  third  line  of  the  letter,  ''James"  is  a  correction  for  " W." 

"PRiETERITA"  AND  "PORS  CLAVIGBRA" 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  give  a  collation  of  the  passages  of  PrtUerUa  which 
originally  appeared  in  fStm  Clavigera: — 
§§  l-6»  Letter  10,  §§  2-6. 

§  1,  line  6,  For»  has  "my  only  reading"  instead  of  "con- 
stant reading" ;  line  7,  "on  Sundays  this  effect"  for  "on  Snnday 
their  effoct 

§  2,  Fon  has  an  additional  passage  after  "every  day  of  the 
week";  line  4,  "bat  my  mother"  for  "and  my  mother";  last 
lines,  Fbn  originally  had  "of  trying  to  write,"  which,  however, 
Rttsldn  altered  in  his  copy  to  ''to  write " ;  in  Praterila^  he  re- 
stored the  original  words. 

§  3,  line  1,  "chosen"  is  not  in  .Fbry;  line  21.  For$  has  "to 
do  less"  for  "to  govern  less";  at  the  end  of  §  3,  Far*  adds 
"...  distant  one,  and  my  childish  eyes  wholly  nnaoqnainled 
with  the  splendour  of  courts." 

§  4,  line  6,  "swift^dying"  was  added  in  PraUrita. 
I  e^FoTi,  Letter  10,  |  7  (much  curtailed):  see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  170. 
9  7^F9r9,  Letter  10,  §  8.       ^ 

line  17,  Fon  has  "grew  older"  for  "grew  wiser,"  and  "red 
pippins"  for  "sweet  pippins."    The  note  at  the  end  of  §  7  was 
added  in  PraUrita. 
§§  8  (from  "My  maternal  grandmother  was  the  landlady  .  .  .")-12>- 
FUkTM,  Letter  46,  %%  2-^. 

S  8,  line  20,  "(twig)"  was  added  in  Praterita. 
§  9,  line  8,  For9  has  "sewer"  for  "needlewoman." 
§§  13-18-JFbr*,  Letter  61,  §§  2-7. 

§  13,  line  1,  For9  has  "  Until  I  was  more  than  four  years  old, 
we  Uved  in  .  .  ." 

§  16,  line  6,  For9  has  "as  it  seemed  to  me"  for  "to  my 
thinking." 

S  18,  line  10,  Fon,  "the  other  day"  after  "written,"  instead 
of  '^written  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years." 
g§  19-23  »i^br».  Letter  62,  §§  1-6. 
^  24^30»Jbr«,  Letter  66,  §§  3-9. 
§  31-Jbrr,  Letter  28,  §  16. 

Line  3,  1^9  has  "fiftf-four"  for  "past  fifty";  line  7,  Fm 
has  "was  a  'menial,'  my  mther's  nurse,  and  mine" ;  the  footnote 
was  added  in  PraUrita. 
§§  32-^«iibr»,  Letter  66,  §§  10-12. 

The    first  fow  lines  were  added  in  Pngteriia,  §  10  in  JFbrt 
beginning  "Posting,  in  those  days  .  .  ." 
§  36  was  new  in  Pratema. 
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SS  M-4d«i^Wv,  Lettmr  54,  §§  3-11. 

Fwr$y    §   3   begins,   however,    differently  (see  VoL    XXVIII4 

Ld43),  and  has  **wlien  I  wis  aboat  ^w^  ymn  old";  line  12,  Fort 
f  « seven"  for  "ftmr." 

§  37,  line  1,  Fon  has  "was  the  fourth  part  of  a  groap"; 
the  footnote  was  added  in  PrmttrUa, 

§  38,  lioe  4,  F&n  adds  after  ''ridge,"  ''which  even  within 
the  time  I  remeAber,  rose  with  no  stinted  beauty  of  wood  and 
lawn  above  the  Dulwich  fields.  The  house  itself .  .  ."  ;  lines  9^12, 
For9  has  "...  valley  of,  the  Thames,  with  Windsor  in  the 
distance,  on  the  other,  and'  the  sununer  sunset  o^er  theee.  It 
had  .  .  ." 

§  42,  the  note  at  the  end  was  added  in  PraiwUa. 

§  43,  for  an  additional  passage  in  Forty  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  347. 
§  46».Fbr«,  Letter  53,  g§  2,  3  Qm  part). 

Jbrv,  however,  begins  differently :  see  Vol.  XXVllI.  i^.  317- 
318;  and  the  note  at  line  7  was  added  in  PrcBterUa:  pag«  41, 
lines  1  and  2,  Fort  has  "  the  chapters  above  enumerated  (Letter  42)  " 
for  "the  chapters  thus  graduallv  possessed  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last";  the  last  Imes  of  §  46  are  different  in  Fon  (see 
Vol.  XJLViXL  p.  319),  Ruskin  removing  from  PraterUa  the  note 
of  controversial  scorn  characteristic  of  Fori. 
§  iSl^Fon,  Letter  33,  §  13  (in  part). 

line  4,  Fori  has  **.  .  .  to  learn  all  the  Scotch  paraphrases 
hf  heart,  and  ever  so  many  chapters  of  the  Bible  besides" ;  fine  16, 
Fori  has  "on  reciting  i^  'The  ashes  qfih»  urn'" ;  line  19,  "my 
mother  got  the  accent  laid  upon  the  ashes,  to  her  ngjind";  the 
last  lines  are,  again,  different  in  Fon:  see  VoL  XXVIL  p.  617* 
§  48  (down  to  line  3  of  p.  ^^Fon,  Letter  42,  §  12. 

Line  1,  Fon  has  "  I  opened  my  oldest  Bible  just  now,  to  look," 
etc  :  see  Vol.  XXVUL  p.  101 ;  line  11,  the  note  was  added  in 
Prmterka;  for  an  additional  passage  in  JFbr«,  Siee  VoL  XXVUL 
p.  101. 
§§  48  (from  line  4  of  p.  4d)-54»JFbr«',  Letter  54,  gS  I^-I^- 

$  53,  last  line,  Fors  has  "elements"  for  ''vortices."    For  an 
additional  passage  in  Fori,  see  Vol.  XXVUL  p.  352. 
§§  69  (from  line  2)-!;^  (down  to  line  lS)^Fori,  Letter  63,  §  11. 

Ji  69,  line  15,  Fon  has  "married,  or  was  married  to— I  never 
d  make  out  exactly  which,  or  why — a  somewhat  .  .  .'* ; 
line  17>  "as  aforesaid"  after  "visit  them";  line  19,  Fon  omits 
"the  house"  and  reads  "their"  for  "ite." 

§  70,  line  1,  Fori  is  different  owing  to  particular  allusions 

tiiere  fsee  Vol.  XXVUL  p.  547) ;  rine  3,  Fori  has  "  I  have  it  not" 

for   "I  have  no  such  habit,"  and  then  some  lines  omitted  in 

PnBttriia, 

S  70  (line  14  to  end)«^or9,  Letter  63,  §§  13,  14  (in  part) :  see  VoL 

XXVUL  pp.  548-549,  for  the  variations,  which  are  not  so  much  revisions 

as  fittings  together. 

§§  71-73=-FV>r*,  Letter  65,  §§   17-19   (in   part):   see   VoL  XXVUL 
pp.  602-605. 

§  71,  lines  2  and  3,  Fori  has  not  the  words  "before,  ...  in 
Ediiibuigh" ;  in  the  footnote,  PrasterUa  omits  a  sentence  (see  iM., 
p.  603). 

§  73,  line  5,  F&n  has  an  adiBtional  pastage  referring  to  the 
death  of  William  (see  ibid,,  p.  604).] 
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CHAPTER   I 
Thb  Sprincm  or  Wandbl  (1819-1824) l$ 

1,  2.  Author's  first  masters — Scott  and  Homer — Defoe  and 
Banyan— The  Bible.  S.  His  Toryism— Idle  kihgship.  4.  His 
Scottish  aunt.  5.  His  Other's  business — Author  bom  at  54 
Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square.  6,  7.  Early  trarels  through 
England :  lore  of  castles.  8,  9.  Maternal  grandparents.  10.  His 
mother.  11,  12.  Her  sister  at  Croydon.  18,  14.  Author's  child- 
hood— ^Toys  and  amusements.  15,  l6.  Portraits  by  Northcote* 
17,  18.  Learns  to  read  and  write.  19,  20.  Destined  for  the 
Church.  21,  22.  His  own  sermon  ''People,  be  good!"  28.  His 
first  desMrt  24,  25.  His  Other's  partners.  26,  27.  Mr.  Domecq, 
28.  Mr.  Henry  Telford— Gives  author  Roffcrs's  Itafy.  29.  His 
travelling  chariot.  80.  The  ''dickey."  81.  Nurse  Anne.  82,  83^ 
84.  Travelling  in  olden  days.     35.  Cottages  and  castles. 

CHAPTER  II 
Hbrnb-Hill  Almond  Blossoms  (1824-1826) 84 

36,  Removal  to  Heme  I 
bourhood  described.  89-48 
44,  45.  His  father's  manner  o 
and  LAtin  lessons  with  his  n 
obedience,  faith,  habit  of  fixed 
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note  wai 

of  Contents  which  are  now  added  to  this  edition  of 
tn  prepared  by  the  compiler  of  the  Index  [Mr.  Wedder- 
at  the  head  of  each  chapter  are  those  with  wkidi  llie 
als,  althouffh  other  topics,  referring  to  later  years,  are 
the  same  chapter." 

The  nun  as  have  here  been  inserted  for  greater  facility  of  reflM>- 

ence,  an  been  revised.] 
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PREFACE 


I  HAVE  written  these  sketches  of  effort  and  incident  in 
former  years  for  my  friends;  and  for  those  of  the  public 
who  have  been  pleased  by  my  books. 

I  have  written  them  therefore,  frankly,  garrulously,  and 
at  ease ;  speaking,  of  what  it  gives  me  joy  to  remember,  at 
any  length  I  like — sometimes  very  carefully  of  what  I  think 
it  may  be  useful  for  others  to  know;  and  passing  in  total 
silence  things  which  I  have  no  pleasure  in  reviewing,  and 
which  the  reader  would  find  no  help  in  the  account  of. 
My  described  life  has  thus  become  more  amusing  than  I 
expected  to  myself,  as  I  summoned  its  long  past  scenes 
for  present  scrutiny: — its  main  methods  of  study,  and 
principles  of  work,  I  feel  justified  in  commending  to  other 
students ;  and  very  certainly  any  habitual  readers  of  my 
books  will  understand  them  better,  for  having  knowledge 
as  complete  as  I  can  give  them  of  the  personal  character 
which,  without  endeavour  to  conceal,  I  yet  have  never 
taken  pains  to  display,  and  even,  now  and  then,  felt 
some  freakish  pleasure  in  exposing  to  the  chance  of  mis- 
interpretation.^ 

I  write  these  few  prefatory  words  on  my  father's  birth- 
day, in  what  was  once  my  nursery  in  his  old  house, — 
to  which  he  brought  my  mother  and  me,  sixty-two  years 
since,  I  being  then  four  years  old.  What  would  otherwise 
in  the  following  pages  have  been  little  more  than  an  old 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  a  passage  now  printed  in  the  Appendix ;  below,  p.  628 ; 
and  compare  the  Epilogue  to  8t<me$  qf  Venice,  VoL  XI.  p.  232.] 
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man's  recreation  in  gathering  visionary  flowers  in  fields  of 
youth,  has  taken,  as  I  wrote,  the  nobler  aspect  of  a  dutiful 
offering  at  the  grave  of  parents  who  trained  my  childhood 
to  all  the  good  it  could  attain,  and  whose  memory  makes 
declining  life  cheerful,  in  the  hope  of  being  soon  again 
with  theuL 


Hbrnb  Hiix,  l(Hk  May,  1885. 
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CHAPTER   I 
THE    SPRINGS    OF    WANDEL 

{The  reader  must  he  advised  that  thefint  two  chapters  are  reprinted,  wUh  #%^ 
revision,  from  '^  Fors  Clavigera,"  having  been  written  there  chieJUf  for  the 
political  lessons,  which  appear  now  introduced  somewhat  violentltf,^) 

1.  I  AM,  and  my  father  was  before  me,  a  violent  Tory  of 
the  old  school; — ^Walter  Scott's  school,  that  is  to  say,  and 
Homer's.  I  name  these  two  out  of  the  numberiess  great 
Tory  writers,  because  they  were  my  own  two  masters.  I 
had  Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  the  IMad  (Pope's  translation), 
for  constant  reading  when  I  was  a  child,  on  week-days: 
on  Sunday,  their  eflFect  was  tempered  by  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  the  Pilgrinis  Progress;  my  mother  having  it  deeply  in 
her  heart  to  make  an  evangeUeal  clergyman  of  me.  For- 
tunately, I  had  an  aunt  more  evangelical  than  my  mother; 
and  my  aunt  gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's  dinner, 
which — ^as  I  much  preferred  it  hot — greatly  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and  the  end  of  the 
matter  was,  that  I  got  all  the  noble  imaginative  teaching 
of  Defoe  and  Bunyan,  and  yet — am  not  an  evangelical 
dergyman. 

2.  I  had,  however,  still  better  teaching  than  theirs,  and 
that  compukorily,  and  every  day  of  the  week. 

Walter  Scott  and  Pope's  Homer  were  reading  of  my 

^  [This  chapter  it  a  collection  of  slightly  revised  passages  from  Fors  Ckmgera, 
Letters  10  (1871)>  46  (1874),  61,  62,  66  {1876),  and  28  (1873).  For  particulars,  and 
note  of  the  revision,  see  the  BibUographioal  Note;  above,  p.  xd.] 
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own  election,  and  my  mother  forced  me,  by  steady  daily 
toil,  to  learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart ;  as  well 
as  to  read  it  every  syllable  through,  aloud,  hard  names 
and  all,  from  Grcnesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  about  once  a 
year:  and  to  that  discipline — patient,  accurate,  and  reso- 
lute— I  owe,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  book,  which  I 
find  occasionaAy  s^viceable,  but  much  of  my  general  power 
of  taking  pains,  and  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in  litera- 
ture. From  Walter  Scott's  novels  I  might  easily,  as  I 
grew  older,  have  fallen  to  other  people's  novels;  and  Pope 
might,  perhaps,  have  led  me  to  take  Johnson's  English,  or 
Gibbon's,  as  types  of  language ;  but,  once  knowing  the  82nd 
of  Deoteronomy,  the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of  Ist  Conn- 
thians,  the  Sermon  on  tiie  Mount,  and  most  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, every  syllable  by  heart,  and  having  always  a  way  of 
thinking  with  myself  what  words  meant,  it  was  not  possible 
tor  me^  even  in  the  fooUshest  times  of  youth,  to  write  en* 
tirely  superficial  or  formal  £ngli^;^  and  the  affectation  of 
trying  to  write  like  Hooker^  and  G^rge  Herbert  was  the 
most  innocent  I  oould  have  fallen  into. 

3.  From  my  own  chosen  masters,  then,  Scott  «nd  Homer, 
I  learned  the  Toryism  which  my  best  aiter-thought  has 
only  served  to  oonfirm. 

That  is  to  say,  a  most  sincerc  love  of  kings,^  and  dis« 
like  of  everybody  who  attempted  to  disobey  liiem.  Only, 
both  by  Homer  and  Scott,  I  was  taught  strange  ideas  about 
kings,  which  I  find  ior  the  presait  much  obsolete ;  for,  I  per* 
ceived  that  both  the  author  of  the  IMad  and  the  author 
of  Waverk^  made  their  J^ii^gs,  or  king^loving  persons*  do 
harder  work  than  anybody  else.  Tydides  or  IdoDoaieias 
always  killed  twenty  Trojans  to  other  people's  one,  and  Bed- 
gauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of  the  Solway  fisher- 
men ;  *  and — which  was  particularly  a  subject  of  admiratioD 

»  [Compare  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  449.1 

>  [Compare  Vol.  IV.  pp.  334,  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  32.1 
^  f<;ompm  Mow,  g  .7^ 

*  Tfiee,  for  Dimed  (mii  ef  TydauB),Mmfik  paaii^ei  in  Fo^s  iiiMdm  x.  560 ;  wi 
for  Idomenens,  xiii.  457  «if . ;  and  for  Badgwatli*,  Letftor  4  of  Sooti't  umveL] 
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to  me — I  observed  that  they  not  only  did  more»  but  in 
proportion  to  their  doings  gcft  less,  than  odier  peoj^^-^ 
nay,  that  the  best  of  them  were  even  ready  to  go^rem  for 
ttothingi  and  let  their  followers  divide  any  quantity  of 
spoil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  idea 
o(  a  long  has  become  exactly  the  contrary  of  this,  and 
that  it  l»s  been  supposed  the  duty  of  superior  persons 
generally  to  govern  less,  and  get  more,  than  anybody  dse.^ 
So  that  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  that  in  those  early 
days  my  contemplation  of  existent  kingship  was  a  very 
di^ant  one. 

4.  The  aunt  who  gave  me  cold  mutt(»  on  Sundays  was 
my  fSather's  sister:^  she  lived  at  Bridge-end,  in  the  town 
of  Perth,  and  had  a  garden  full  of  gooseberry-bushes, 
sloping  down  to  the  Tay,  with  a  door  opening  to  the 
water,  which  ran  past  it,  clear-brown  over  the  pdbUes 
three  or  four  feet  deep;  swift*^dying, — an  infinite  thing 
for  a  child  to  look  down  into. 

5.  My  father  b^^  business  as  a  ^rine-merchant,  with 
no  capital,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  debts  bequeathed 
him  by  my  grandfather.'  He  accepted  the  bequest,  and 
paid  them  all  before  he  began  to  lay  by  anjrtMng  for 
himself, — for  which  his  best  friends  called  him  a  fool,  and 
I,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom,  which 
I  knew  in  such  matters  to  be  at  least  equal  to  mine, 
have  written  on  the  granite  slab  over  his  grave  that  he 
was  '^an  entirely  hcmest  merchant."^  As  days  went  on  he 
was  aUe  to  take  a  house  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswiek 
Square,  No.  54,^  (the  windows  of  it,  fortunately  for  nae, 
omnmanded  a  view  of  a  marvellous  iron  post,  out  of  which 

^  rCompare  Fors  Clavigeru,  Letter  22  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  384),  where  Rmkin  r^hn 
U  tm  pftnace  (which  appeared  origiiially  in  For$f  Letter  10,  §  4).] 

*  [Jessie  Ruskin,  who  married  Peter  Richardson,  of  Perth.  The  sisters  hoth 
e£  B«skin*ft  &ther  and  ^f  his  noiher  married  Raehardsons,  no  relations  to  each 
•ther :  see  ii  §  179).  For  iurther  notioe  of  Jessie  of  Pertk^  see  helow,  ohaps.  iiL 
and  iv. ;  pp.  62^  66,  70.] 

*  [Far  tUs  John  1lH«ias  Raskin,  of  Edinhuigh  (1761>1817?X  see  the  Intro- 
duction^ ahove,  p.  lix.] 

«  nnie  inaorifftion  is  fciated  in  VoL  XVIL  p.  IxxyTuI 

*  [The  house  now  bears  a  tablet  recording  Raskin's  birth  there.] 
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the  water-carts  were  fiUed  thrcm^  beautiful  little  trap- 
doors, by  pipes  like  boa-constrictors ;  and  I  was  neva*  weary 
of  contemplating  that  mystery,  and  the  delicious  dripping 
consequent) ;  ^  and  as  years  went  on,  and  I  came  to  be  four 
or  five  years  old,  he  could  command  a  postchaise  and  pair 
for  two  months  in  the  summer,  by  help  of  which,  with 
my  mother  and  me,  he  went  the  round  of  his  country 
customers  (who  liked  to  see  the  principal  of  the  house  his 
own  traveller);  so  that,  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  and  through 
the  panoramic  opening  of  the  four  windows  of  a  post- 
chaise,  made  more  panoramic  still  to  me  because  my  seat 
was  a  little  bracket  in  front,  (for  we  used  to  hire  the 
chaise  regularly  for  the  two  months  out  of  Long  Acre, 
and  so  could  have  it  bracketed  and  pocketed  as  we  liked,) 
I  saw  all  the  high-roads,  and  most  of  the  cross  ones,  of 
England  and  Wales;  and  great  part  of  lowland  Scotland, 
as  far  as  Perth,  where  every  other  year  we  spent  the 
whole  summer:  and  I  used  to  read  the  Abbot  at  Kinross, 
and  the  Monastery  in  Glen  Farg,  which  I  confused  with 
"Glendearg,"  and  thought  that  the  White  Lady  had  as 
certainly  lived  by  the  streamlet  in  that  glen  of  the  Ochils, 
as  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven.' 

6.  To  my  farther  great  benefit,  as  I  grew  older,  I 
thus  saw  nearly  all  the  noblemen's  houses  in  England;  in 
reverent  and  healthy  delight  of  uncovetous  admiration, — 
perceiving,  as  soon  as  I  could  perceive  any  political  truth 
at  all,  that  it  was  probably  much  happier  to  live  in  a 
small  house,  and  have  Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished  at, 
than  to  live  in  Warwick  Castle  and  have  nothing  to  be 
astcmished  at;^  but  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  not  make 
Brunswick  Square  in  the  least  more  pleasantly  habitable, 
to  pull  Warwick  Castle  down.     And  at  this  day,  though 

^  [Some  farther  reminiscences  of  the  '^occupations  of  an  exciting  character  in 
Hunter  Street"  are  given  in  a  passage  of  jFbrv,  not  embodied  in  Prmimiia:  see 
Letter  63,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVm.  |^.  316-317).] 

'  [For  another  notice  of  these  jonmeys,  and  the  impressions  left  by  them^  see 
"Mending  the  Sieve,"  §  I  (VoL  XXXTtT.  m.  227-228).] 

'  [For  a  reference  to  tms  passage,  see  Rnskin's  letter  on  Warwick  Castle  in 
Arrow  of  the  Chaee:  VoL  XXXTV.  p.  606.] 
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I.  THE  SPRINGS  OF  WANDEL  17 

I  have  kind  invitations  enough  to  visit  America,  I  could 
not,  even  for  a  couple  of  months,  live  in  a  country  so 
miserable  as  to  possess  no  castles. 

7.  Nevertheless,  having  formed  my  notion  of  kinghood 
chiefly  from  the  FitzJames  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  and 
of  noblesse  from  the  Douglas  there,  and  the  Douglas  in 
Manmon^  a  painfiil  wonder  soon  arose  in  my  child-mind, 
why  the  castles  should  now  be  always  empty.  Tantallon 
was  there;  but  no  Archibald  of  Angus :— Stirling,  but 
no  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  The  galleries  and  gardens  of 
England  were  beautiful  to  see — ^but  his  Lordship  and  her 
Ladyship  were  always  in  town,  said  the  housekeepers  and 
gardeners.  Deep  yearning  took  hold  of  me  for  a  kind  of 
''Restoration,"  which  I  began  slowly  to  feel  that  Charles 
the  Second  had  not  altogether  effected,  though  I  always 
wore  a  gilded  oak*apple  very  piously  in  my  button-hole 
on  the  29th  of  May.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Charles 
the  Second's  Restoration  had  been,  as  compared  with  the 
Restoration  I  wanted,  much  as  that  gilded  oak-apple  to  a 
real  apple.  And  as  I  grew  wiser,  the  desire  for  sweet 
pippins  instead  of  bitter  ones,  and  Living  Kings  instead  of 
d^id  ones,  appeared  to  me  rational  as  well  as  romantic; 
and  gradually  it  has  become  the  main  purpose  of  my  life 
to  grow  pippins,  and  its  chief  hope,  to  see  Kings.* 

8.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  these  prejudices  to 
any  royalty  of  descent:  of  my  father's  ancestors  I  know 
nothing,^  nor  of  my  mother's  more  than  that  my  maternal 
grandmother  was  the  landlady  of  the  Old  King's  Head  in 
Market  Street,  Croydon ;  and  I  wish  she  were  alive  again,  and 
I  could  paint  her  Simone  Memmi's  Eang's  Head,^  for  a  sign. 

*  The  St.  George's  Company  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultaral  instead  of  town  life :  and  my  only  hope  of  prosperity  for  Englaind, 
or  any  other  eoontry,  in  whatever  life  tney  lead,  is  in  their  discovering 
and  obeying  men  capable  of  Kinghood. 

^  [For  further  particulars,  traced  after  this  passage  appeared,  see  the  Introduc- 
tion,  jpp.  IviiL-lzL ;  and  below,  pp.  601-004.] 

*  JThe  head  of  the  Emperor  in  the  fresco  in  the  "Spanish  Chapel/'  at  S.  Maria 
Novella,  Florence :  see  Ruskin's  drawing  in  Vol.  XXIII.  (p.  458),  and  compare  Fotm, 
Letter  46  (VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  160,  170).] 

XXXV.  B 
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My  maternal  grandfatha*  was,  as  I  have  said,^  a  sailor, 
who  used  to  embark,  like  Robinscm  Crusoe,  at  Yarmouth, 
and  come  back  at  rare  intervals,  making  himself  very 
delightful  at  home.  I  have  an  idea  he  had  something  to 
do  with  the  herring  business,  but  am  not  clear  on  that 
point;  my  mother  never  being  much  communicative  con- 
cerning it.  He  spoiled  her,  and  her  (younger)  sister,  with 
all  his  heart,  when  he  was  at  home;  unless  there  appeared 
any  tendency  to  equivocation,  or  imaginative  statements, 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  which  were  always  unfoigive- 
able.  My  mother  being  once  perceived  by  him  to  have 
distinctly  told  him  a  lie,  he  sent  the  servant  out  forthwith 
to  buy  an  entire  bundle  of  new  broom  twigs  to  whip  her 
with.  "They  did  not  hurt  me  so  much  as  one"  (twig) 
"would  have  done,""  said  my  mother,  "but  I  thougftt  a 
good  deal  of  it.'' 

9.  My  maternal  grandfather  was  killed  at  two-and-thirty, 
by  trying  to  ride,  instead  of  walk,  into  Croydon ;  he  got  hjs 
leg  crushed  by  his  horse  against  a  wall;  and  died  of  the 
hurt's  mortifying.  My  mother  was  then  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and,  with  her  sister,  was  sent  to  quite  a  fashion- 
able (for  Croydon)  day-school,  Mrs.  Bice's :  where  my  mother 
was  taught  evangelical  principles,  and  became  the  pattern 
girl  and  best  needlewoman  in  the  school;  and  where  my 
aunt  absolutely  refused  evangelical  prindfdes,  and  became 
the  plague  and  pet  of  it. 

10.  My  mother,  being  a  girl  of  great  power,  with  not  a 
little  pride,  grew  more  and  more  exemplary  in  her  entirdy 
conscientious  career,  much  laughed  at,  though  much  beloved, 
by  her  sister;  who  had  more  wit,  less  pride,  and  no  con- 
science. At  last  my  mother,  formed  into  a  consummate 
housewife,  was  sent  for  to  Scotland  to  take  care  of  my 
paternal  grandfather's  house;*  who  was  gradually  ruining 

^  [This  is  a  slip.  He  has  not  said  it  hefora  in  Prmtenta;  but  the  passage  is 
reprinted  from  Fotm,  Letter  46,  and  there  he  had  said  it  before  in  Letter  45  (see 
VoL  XXVIIL  pp.  147,  170).] 

*  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Roskin's  father  and  mother  were  first  cousins ; 
his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  his  grandfiither^s  sister  (see  p.  603).] 
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himself;  and  who  at  last  effectually  ruined,  and  killed, 
himselfl  My  fSather  came  up  to  London ;  was  a  derk  in  a 
merchant's  house ^  for  nine  years,  without  a  holiday;  then 
b^gan  business  on  his  own  account ;  paid  his  father's  debts ; 
and  married  his  exemplary  Croydon  cousin. 

11.  Meantime  my  aunt*  had  remained  in  Croydon,  and 
married  a  baker.  By  the  time  I  was  four  years  old,  and 
beginning  to  recollect  things, — ^my  father  rapidly  taking 
higher  commercial  position  in  London, — ^there  was  trace- 
aide — ^though  to  me,  as  a  child,  wholly  incom{»'ehensible, 
— just  the  least  possible  shade  of  sh3mess  on  the  part  of 
Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  towards  Market  Street, 
Croydcm.  But  whenever  my  father  was  ill, — ^and  hard 
work  and  sorrow  had  already  set  their  mark  on  him, — 
we  all  went  down  to  Croydon  to  be  petted  by  my  homely 
aunt;  and  walk  on  Duppas  Hill,  and  on  the  heather  of 
Addington. 

12.  My  aunt  lived  in  the  little  house  still  standing— or 
which  was  so  four  months  ago ' — ^the  fashionablest  in  Market 
Street,  having  actually  two  windows  over  the  shop,  in  the 
second  story ;  but  I  never  troubled  myself  about  that 
superior  part  of  the  mansion,  unless  my  father  happened 
to  be  making  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  when  I  would  sit 
reverently  by  and  watch;  my  chosen  domains  being,  at  all 
other  times,  the  shop,  the  bakehouse,  and  the  stones  round 
the  spring  of  crystal  water  at  the  back  door  (long  since 
let  down  into  the  modem  sewer) ;  and  my  chief  companion, 
my  aunt's  dog,  Towzer,  whom  she  had  taken  pity  on  when 
he  was  a  snappish,  starved  vagrant;  and  made  a  brave  and 
affectionate  dog  of:  which  was  the  kind  of  thing  she  did 
for  every  living  creature  that  came  in  her  way,  all  her 
life  long. 

J»  below,  §  26,  p.  27 J 
idget  Cox  (bis  mother^s  sister),  who  mAmed  Blr.  Riehardson  of  Crojrdon.] 
at  is,  in  1874,  when  Raskin  wrote  this  pas8ac;e  for  jFbrv  Clmngwa ;  sabse- 
lemoiished  (compere  p.  122  nX  The  kind  of  house  is  shown  in  his  coloured 
^Looking  to  end  of  Market  Street  from  my  aunt's  door,"  given  as  frontis- 
piece to  VoL  I.] 
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18.  Contented,  by  help  of  tiiese  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  rivers  of  Paradise,  I  lived  until  I  was  more  than  four 
years  old  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  breath- 
ing  country  air  by  taking  lodgings  in  small  cottages  (real 
cottages,  not  villas,  so-called)  either  about  Hampstead,  or 
at  Dulwich,  at  "Mrs.  Ridley's,"  the  last  of  a  row  in  a 
lane  which  led  out  into  the  Dulwich  fields  on  one  side, 
and  was  itself  full  of  buttercups  in  spring,  and  blackberries 
in  autumn.  But  my  chief  remaining  impressions  of  tiiose 
days  are  attached  to  Hunter  Street,  My  motiier's  general 
principles  of  first  treatment  were,  to  guard  me  with  steady 
watchfulness  from  all  avoidable  pain  or  danger;  and,  for 
the  rest,  to  let  me  amuse  myself  as  I  liked,  provided  I 
was  neither  fretful  nor  troublesome.  But  the  law  was, 
that  I  should  find  my  own  amusement.  No  toys  of  any 
kind  were  at  first  allowed; — and  the  pity  of  my  Croydon 
aunt  for  my  monastic  poverty  in  this  respect  was  bound- 
less. On  one  of  my  birthdays,  thinking  to  overcome  my 
mother's  resolution  by  splendour  of  temptation,  she  bought 
the  most  radiant  Punch  and  Judy  she  could  find  in  all  the 
Soho  bazaar — as  big  as  a  real  Punch  and  Judy,  all  dressed 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  that  would  dance,  tied  to  the  leg 
of  a  chair.  1  must  have  been  greatly  impressed,  for  I 
remember  well  the  look  of  the  two  figures,  as  my  aunt 
herself  exhibited  their  virtues.  My  mother  was  obliged  to 
accept  them;  but  afterwards  quietly  told  me  it  was  not 
right  that  I  should  have  them;  and  I  never  saw  them 
again.^ 

14.  Nor  did  I  painfrdly  wish,  what  I  was  never  per- 
mitted for  an  instant  to  hope,  or  even  imagine,  the  pos- 
session of  such  things  as  one  saw  in  toy-shops.  I  had  a 
bunch  of  keys  to  play  with,  as  long  as  I  was  capable  only 
of  pleasure  in  what  glittered  and  jingled ;  as  I  grew  older, 

*  [Compare  Cutui  of  Agkda,  |  90  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  138).  Fot  a  reference  to 
Raikm'8  amoMmenti  as  thoae  of  *^  a  poor  little  Cocxney  wretch,"  contrasted  with 
the  outdoor  life  of  Scott,  see  Fan,  Letter  67  (Vol  XXVUL  p.  645).] 
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Portrait  of   RusKlu  at    the  ago  of  3^/x   years. 
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I  had  a  cart,  and  a  ball;  and  when  I  was  five  or  six  years 
old,  two  boxes  of  well-cut  wooden  bricks.  With  these 
modest,  but,  I  still  think,  entirely  sufficient  possessions,  and 
being  always  summarily  whipped  if  I  cried,  did  not  do  as 
I  was  bid,  or  tumbled  on  the  stairs,  I  soon  attained  serene 
and  secure  methods  of  life  and  motion ;  and  could  pass  my 
days  contentedly  in  tracing  the  squares  and  comparing  the 
colours  of  my  carpet ;— examining  the  knots  in  the  wood 
of  the  floor,  or  counting  the  bricks  in  the  opposite  houses ; 
with  rapturous  intervals  of  excitement  during  the  filling  of 
the  water-cart,  through  its  leathern  pipe,  from  the  dripping 
iron  post  at  the  pavement  edge;  or  the  still  more  admir- 
able proceedings  of  the  turncock,  when  he  turned  and 
turned  till  a  fountain  sprang  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  But  the  carpet,  and  what  patterns  I  could  find  in 
bed-covers,  dresses,  or  wall-papers  to  be  examined,  were 
my  chief  resources,  and  my  attention  to  the  particulars  in 
these  was  soon  so  accurate,  that  when  at  three  and  a  half 
I  was  taken  to  have  my  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  North- 
cote,  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  alone  with  him  before 
I  asked  him  why  there  were  holes  in  his  carpet.  The 
portrait  in  question^  represents  a  very  pretty  child  with 
yellow  hair,  dressed  in  a  white  frock  like  a  girl,  with  a 
broad  light-blue  sash  and  blue  shoes  to  match;  the  feet 
of  the  child  wholesomely  large  in  proportion  to  its  body; 
and  the  shoes  still  more  wholesomely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  feet. 

15.  These  articles  of  my  daily  dress  were  all  sent  to 
the  old  painter  for  perfect  realization;  but  they  appear  in 
the  picture  more  remarkable  than  they  were  in  my  nursery, 
because  I  am  represented  as  running  in  a  field  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood  with  the  tnmks  of  its  trees  striped  across  in 
the  manner  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  while  two  rounded 
hills,  as  blue  as  my  shoes,  appear  in  the  distance,  which 
were  put  in  by  the  painter  at  my  own  request;  for  I  had 
already  been  once,  if  not  twice,  taken  to  Scotland ;  and  my 

»  [Plate  IL] 
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Scottish  nurse  having  always  sung  to  me  as  we  approached 
the  Tweed  or  Esk, — 

''For  Scotland,  my  dariing,  lies  fall  in  thy  view. 
With  her  barefooted  lassies,  and  mountaLis  so  blue/'^ 

the  idea  of  distant  hills  was  connected  in  my  mind  with 
approach  to  the  extreme  felicities  of  life,  in  my  Scottish 
aunt's  gard^i  of  gooseberry  bushes,  sloping  to  the  Tay. 
But  that,  when  old  Mr.  Northcote  asked  me  (little  thinking, 
I  fancy,  to  get  any  answer  so  explicit)  what  I  would  like 
to  have  in  the  distance  of  my  picture,  I  should  have  said 
"blue  hills'*  instead  of  "gooseberry  bushes,''  appears  to 
me — and  I  think  without  any  morbid  tendency  to  think 
over-much  of  myself— a  fiict  sufficiently  curious,  and  not 
without  promise,  in  a  child  of  that  age. 

16.  I  think  it  should  be  related  also  that  having,  as 
aforesaid,  been  steadily  whipped  if  I  was  troublesome,  my 
formed  habit  of  serenity  was  greatly  pleasing  to  the  old 
painter ;  for  I  sat  contaitedly  motionless,  counting  the  holes 
in  his  carpet,  or  watching  bim  squeeze  his  paint  out  of  its 
bladders, — ^a  beautiful  operation,  indeed,  to  my  thinking;-^ 
but  I  do  not  remember  taking  any  interest  in  Mr.  North- 
cote's  application  of  tiie  pigments  to  the  canvas;  my  ideas 
of  delightful  art,  in  that  respect,  involving  indispensably 
the  possession  of  a  large  pot,  filled  with  paint  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  of  a  brush  which  would  come  out  of 
it  soppy.  But  my  quietude  was  so  pleasing  to  the  old 
man  that  he  begged  my  father  and  mother  to  let  me  sit 
to  him  for  the  face  of  a  child  which  he  was  painting  in  a 
classical  subject;  where  I  was  accordingly  represented  as 
reclining  on  a  leopard  skin,  and  having  a  tiiom  taken  out 
of  my  foot  by  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.' 

17.  In  all  these  particulars,  I  think  the  treatment,  or 

>  [Qaoted  ako  in  Fan,  Letter  92 :  Vol.  XXTX.  p.  449.1 

*  [Plate  IIL  For  another  reference  to  Northcote,  see  below,  §  240  (p.  214).  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill  nuikee  Northeoto  a  link  in  ^^the  chain  of  genius,"  tracing  an  '^apot^ 
telic  aucoefdon"  from  Ihyden  te  Raskin.    Pope,  when  a  boy  of  eleven,  persuaded 
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I.  THE  SPRINGS   OF  WANDEL  28 

accidental  conditions,  of  my  childhood,  entirely  right,  for 
a  child  of  my  temperament:  but  the  mode  of  my  intro- 
duction to  literature  appears  to  me  questionable,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  carry  it  out  in  St.  George's  schools, 
without  much  modification*  I  absolutely  declined  to  learn 
to  read  by  syllables;  but  would  get  an  entire  sentence  by 
heart  witii  great  £Eunlity,  and  point  with  accuracy  to  every 
word  in  the  page  as  I  repeated  it.  As,  however,  when  the 
words  were  once  displaced,  I  had  no  more  to  say,  my 
mother  gave  up,  for  tiie  time,  the  endeavour  to  teach  me 
to  read,  hoping  only  that  I  might  consent,  in  process  of 
years,  to  adopt  the  popular  system  of  syllabic  study.  But 
I  went  on  to  amuse  myself,  in  my^own  way,  learnt  whole 
words  at  a  time,  as  I  did  patterns;  and  at  five  years  old 
was  sending  for  my  '^ second  volumes"  to  the  circulating 
library. 

18.  This  effort  to  leam  the  words  in  their  collective 
aspect,  was  assisted  by  my  real  admiration  of  the  look 
of  printed  type,  which  I  began  to  copy  for  my  pleasure,  as 
other  children  draw  dogs  and  horses.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion,^ facsimile'd  from  the  fiy-leaf  of  my  Seven  Chanvpions 
of  Christendom^  (j^<^£r^  from  the  independent  views  taken 
in  it  of  the  character  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  relative 
elevation  of  G,)  I  believe  to  be  an  extremely  early  art 
study  of  this  class;  and  as  by  the  will  of  Fors,  the  first 
lines  of  the  note,  written  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
underneath  my  copy  of  it,  in  direction  to  Mr.  Burgess,^ 
presented  some  notable  points  of  correspondence  with  it,  I 
thought  it  well  he  should  engrave  them  together,  as  tiiey 
stood.^ 

aome  friends  to  take  him  to  the  coffeo-house  which  Diyden  frequented.    Sir  Joehoa 
Reynolds,  when  a  youth,  had  touched  the  hand  of  Pope  in  a  crowd.     Northcote 
in  1762  touched  the  skirt  of  Sir  Joshua's  coat,  and  lived  to  paint  Ruskin's  portrait. 
{JBo9welC9  Life  qf  Jokmon,  edited  by  G.  B.  Hill,  1887,  toI.  i.  p.  877  n.).] 
^  [See  p.  24.] 

*  [For  this  book,  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  246.] 

*  [For    Ruskin's    notice    of  his    assistant,   Arthur   Burgess,    see    VoL    XTV. 
pp.  349-856.1 

*  [For  reflections  on  the  character  of  the  handwriting  here  displayed,  see  Fors, 
Letter  61  (Vol.  XXVllL  p.  275).] 
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19.LMy  motiier  had,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  solemnly 
^< devoted  me  to  Grod**  before  I  was  bom;  in  mutation  of 
Hannah.^ 

Very  good  women  are  remarkably  apt  to  make  away 
with  their  children  prematurely,  in  this  manner:  the  real 
meaning  of  the  pious  act  being,  that,  as  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  are  not  (or  at  least  they  hope  not),  to  sit  on 
the  right  and  left  of  Christ,  in  His  kingdom,  their  own 

then  ente/rA  xh^   y^.^   wVr^titKor^ 

sons  may  perhaps,  they  think,  in  time  be*  advanced  to 
that  respectable  position  in  eternal  life;  e^dally  if  they 
ask  Chnst  very  humbly  for  it  every  day:  and  they  always 
forget  in  the  most  naive  way  that  the  position  is  not  His 
to  Jgive  1  * 

20.  "  Devoting  me  to  (Jod,''  meant,  as  far  as  my  mother 
knew  herself  what  she  meant,  that  she  would  try  to  send 
me  to  college,  and  make  a  clerg3rman  of  me:  and  I  was 
accordingly  bred  for  **  the  Church.''  My  father,  who— rest 
be  to  his  soul — had  the  exceedingly  bad  habit  of  pelding 
to  my  mother  in  large  tilings  and   taking  his  own  way 

^  n  Sunnel  i.  11.] 
*  [Matthew  xz.  20-23.] 
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in  little  ones,  allowed  me,  without  sajring  a  word,  to  be 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  sherry  trade  as  an  unclean  thing; 
not  without  some  pardonable  participation  in  my  mother's 
ultimate  views  for  me.  For,  many  and  many  a  year  after- 
wards, I  remember,  while  he  was  speaking  to  one  of  our 
artist  friends,  who  admired  Raphael,  and  greatly  regretted 
my  endeavours  to  interfere  with  that  popular  taste, — ^while 
my  father  and  he  were  condoling  with  each  other  on  my 
having  been  impudent  enough  to  think  I  could  tell  the 
public  about  Turner  and  Raphael, — ^instead  of  contenting 
myself,  as  I  ought,  with  explaining  the  way  of  their  souls' 
salvation  to  them — and  what  an  amiable  clergjrman  was 
lost  in  me, — "Yes,"  said  my  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
— (true  and  taider  tears,  as  ever  father  shed,)  "he  would 
have  been  a  Bishop," 

21.  Luckily  for  me,  my  mother,  under  these  distinct 
impressions  of  her  own  duty,  and  with  such  latent  hopes 
of  my  future  eminence,  took  me  very  early  to  church; — 
where,  in  spite  of  my  quiet  habits,  and  my  mother's  golden 
vinaigrette,  always  indulged  to  me  there,  and  there  only, 
with  its  lid  unclasped  that  I  might  see  the  wreathed  open 
pattern  above  the  sponge,  I  found  the  bottom  of  the  pew 
so  extremely  dull  a  place  to  keep  quiet  in,  (my  best  story- 
books being  also  taken  away  from  me  in  the  morning,) 
that,  as  I  have  somewhere  said  before,^  the  horror  of 
Sunday  used  even  to  cast  its  prescient  gloom  as  far  back 
in  the  week  as  Friday — and  all  the  glory  of  Monday,  with 
church  seven  days  removed  again,  was  no  equivalent  for  it. 

22.  Notwithstanding,  I  arrived  at  some  abstract  in  my 
own  mind  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howell's  sermons;*  and  occa- 
sionally, in  imitation  of  him,  preached  a  sermon  at  home 
over  the  red  sofa  cushions ; — ^this  performance  being  always 
called  for  by  my  mother's  dearest  friends,  as  the  great 
accomplishment    of   my    childhood.     The    sernion    was,    I 

»  [Fm  Oavigera,  Letter  24,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  421).l 

'  [His  church  or  chspel  was,  no  doubt,  near  to  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square, 
Imt  this  has  not  been  ascertained.] 
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believe,  some  eleven  words  long ;  very  exemplary,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  that  respect — and  I  still  think  must  have  been 
the  purest  gospel,  for  I  know  it  began  with,  **  People,  be 
good.** 

28.  We  seldom  had  company,  even  on  week  days;  and 
I  was  never  allowed  to  come  down  to  dessert,  until  much 
later  in  life — when  I  was  able  to  crack  nuts  neatly.  I 
was  then  permitted  to  come  down  to  crack  other  people's 
nuts  for  tiiem — (I  hope  they  liked  the  ministration) — but 
never  to  have  any  myself;  nor  anything  else  of  dainty 
kind,  either  then  or  at  other  times.  Once  at  Hunter 
Street,  I  recollect  my  mother  giving  me  three  raisins,  in 
the  forenoon,  out  of  the  store  cabinet;  and  I  remember 
perfectly  the  first  time  I  tasted  custard,  in  our  lodgings 
in  Norfolk  Street — ^where  we  had  gone  while  the  house 
was  being  painted,  or  cleaned,  or  something.  My  father 
was  dining  in  the  front  room,  and  did  not  finish  his 
custaid;  and  my  mother  brought  me  the  bottom  of  it 
into  the  back  room. 

24.  But  for  the  reader's  better  understanding  of  such 
further  progress  of  my  poor  little  life  as  I  may  trespass 
on  his  patience  in  describing,  it  is  now  needful  that  I  give 
some  account  of  my  father's  mercantile  position  in  Liondon. 

The  firm  of  which  he  was  head  partner  may  be  yet 
remembered  by  some  of  the  older  city  houses,  as  carrying 
on  their  business  in  a  small  counting-house  <m  the  first 
floor  of  narrow  premises,  in  as  narrow  a  thoroughfare  of 
East  London, — Billiter  Street,  the  principal  traverse  from 
Leadenhall  Street  into  Fenchurch  Street. 

The  names  of  the  three  partners  were  given  in  full  on 
their  brass  plate  under  the  counting-house  bell, — Ruskin, 
Telford,  and  Domecq. 

25.  Mr.  Domecq's  name  should  have  been  the  first,  by 
rights,  for  my  father  and  Mr.  Telford  were  only  his  agents. 
He  was  tiie  sole  proprietor  of  the  estate  which  was  the 
main  capital  of  the  firm, — ^the  vineyard  of  Machamudo, 
the  most  precious  hillside,  for  growth  of  white  wine,  in  the 
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Spanish  peninsula.  The  quality  of  the  Machamudo  vintage 
essentially  fixed  the  standard  of  Xeres  '^sack/'  or  ''dry"* 
— secco — sherris^  or  sherry,  from  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Fifth ^  to  our  own; — the  unalterable  and  unrivalled  chalk* 
marl  of  it  putting  a  strength  into  the  grape  which,  age 
can  only  enrich  and  darken, — ^never  impab. 

26.  Mr.  Peter  Domecq  was,  I  believe,  Spanish  bom; 
and  partly  French,  partly  English  bred;  a  man  of  strictest 
honour,  and  kindly  disposition;  how  descended,  I  do  not 
know ;  how  he  became  possessor  of  his  vineyard,  I  do  not 
know ;  what  position  he  held,  when  young,  in  the  firm  of 
Gordon,  Murphy,  and  Company,  I  do  not  know;  but  in 
their  house  he  watched  their  head  derk,  my  father,  during 
his  nine  years  of  duty,  and  when  the  house  broke  up,  asked 
him  to  be  his  own  agent  in  England.  My  father  saw  that 
he  could  fiilly  trust  Mr.  Domecq's  honour,  and  feeling; — 
but  not  so  fidly  either  his  sense,  or  his  industry;  and 
insisted,  though  taking  only  his  agent's  commissicm,  on 
being  both  nominally,  and  ^»ctically,  the  head-partner  of 
the  firm. 

27.  Mr.  D<Hnecq  lived  chiefly  in  Paris;  rarely  visiting 
his  Spanish  estate,  but  having  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
proper  processes  of  its  cultivation,  and  authority  over  its 
labourers  almost  like  a  chiefs  over  his  dan.  He  kept  the 
wines  at  the  highest  possible  standard;  and  allowed  my 
father  to  manage  all  matters  concerning  their  sale,  as  he 
thought  best  The  second  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Telford, 
brought  into  the  business  what  capital  was  necessary  for 
its  London  branch.  The  premises  in  BiUiter  Street  be* 
l(»iged  to  him;  and  he  had  a  pleasant  country  house  at 
Widmore,  near  Bromley;  a  quite  £ftr-away  Kentish  village 
in  those  days. 

He  was  a  perfect  type  of  an  English  country  gentleman 
of  moderate  fortune ;  unmarried,  living  with  thrra  unmarried 
sisters, — ^who,  in  the  refinement  of  their  highly  educated, 

^  [See  FelBteff  on  the  virtue  of  ''•hemtHnu^k" :  j9  H0nry  IV.,  Aet  iv.  ac.  3.] 
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unpretending,  benevolent,  and  felicitous  lives,  remain  in 
my  memory  more  like  the  figures  in  a  beautiful  story  than 
realities.  Neither  in  story,  nor  in  reality,  have  I  ever  again 
heard  of,  or  seen,  anything  like  Mr.  Henry  Telford; — so 
gentle,  so  humble,  so  affectionate,  so  dear  in  common 
sense,  so  fond  of  horses, — and  so  entirely  incapable  of 
doing,  thinking,  or  saying,  anything  that  had  the  slightest 
taint  in  it  of  the  racecoiurse  or  the  stable. 

28.  Yet  I  believe  he  never  missed  any  great  race ;  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  horseback ;  and  hunted  during 
the  whole  Leicestershire  season;  but  never  made  a  bet, 
never  had  a  serious  fall,  and  never  hurt  a  horse.  Between 
him  and  my  father  there  was  absolute  confidence,  and  the 
utmost  friendship  that  could  exist  without  community  of 
pursuit.  My  father  was  greatly  proud  of  Mr.  Telford's 
standing  among  the  country  gentlemen;  and  Mr.  Telford 
was  affectionately  respectful  to  my  father's  steady  industry 
and  infallible  commercial  instinct  Mr.  Telford's  actual  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  was  limited  to  attendance  in 
the  counting-house  during  two  months  at  Midsummer,  when 
my  father  took  his  holiday,  and  sometimes  for  a  month 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  he  travelled  for  orders. 
At  these  times  Mr.  Telford  rode  into  London  daily  from 
Widmore,  signed  what  letters  and  bills  needed  signature, 
read  the  papers,  and  rode  home  again;  any  matters  need- 
ing deliberation  were  referred  to  my  father,  or  awaited  his 
return.  All  the  family  at  Widmore  would  have  been 
limitlessly  kind  to  my  mother  and  me,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  any  opportunity;  but  my  mother  always  felt,  in 
cultivated  society, — ^and  was  too  proud  to  feel  with  patience, 
— the  defects  of  her  own  early  education;  and  therefore 
(which  was  the  true  and  fatal  sign  of  such  defect)  never 
fiuniliarly  visited  any  one  whom  she  did  not  feel  to  be,  in 
some  sort,  her  inferior. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Telford  had  a  singularly  important 
influence  in  my  education.  By,  I  believe,  his  sisters'  advice, 
he  gave  me,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  the  illustrated 
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edition  of  Rogers's  Italy}  This  book  was  the  first  means  I 
had  of  looking  carefully  at  Turner's  work :  and  I  might, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  attribute  to  the 
gift  the  entire  direction  of  my  life's  energies.  But  it  is  the 
great  error  of  thoughtless  biographers  to  attribute  to  the 
accident  which  introduces  some  new  phase  of  character,  all 
the  circumstances  of  character  which  gave  the  accident  im- 
portance. The  essential  point  to  be  noted,  and  accounted 
for,  was  that  I  could  understand  Turner's  work,  when  I  saw 
it ; — ^not  by  what  chance,  or  in  what  year,  it  was  first  seen. 
Poor  Mr.  Telford,  nevertheless,  was  always  held  by  papa 
and  mamma  primarily  responsible  for  my  Turner  insanities. 

29.  In  a  more  direct,  though  less  intended  way,  his 
help  to  me  was  important.  For,  before  my  father  thought 
it  right  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  above-mentioned  Mid- 
sununer  holiday,  Mr.  Telford  always  lent  us  his  own  travel- 
ling chariot. 

Now  the  old  English  chariot  is  the  most  luxurious  of 
travelling  carriages,  for  two  persons,  or  even  for  two  persons 
and  so  much  of  third  personage  as  I  possessed  at  three 
years  old.  The  one  in  question  was  hung  high,  so  that  we 
could  see  well  over  stone  dykes  and  average  hedges  out 
of  it;  such  elevation  being  attained  by  the  old-fashioned 
folding  steps,  with  a  lovely  padded  cushion  fitting  into  the 
recess  of  the  door, — ^steps  which  it  was  one  of  my  chief 
travelling  delights  to  see  the  hostlers  fold  up  and  down; 
though  my  delight  was  painfully  alloyed  by  envious  ambition 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it  myself: — but  I  never  was, — ^lest  I 
should  pinch  my  fingers. 

80.  The  **  dickey,"— (to  think  that  I  should  never  till 
this  moment  have  asked  myself  the  derivation  of  that  word, 
and  now  be  unable  to  get   at  itl)' — being,  typically,  that 

>  [See  further,  on  this  g^ift,  below,  p.  79.  The  book  (1830)  is  presenred  at 
Bimntwood.  It  beers  the  inscription,  ''/.  RoskiD,  Junr.,  from  his  esteemed  friend 
Henry  Telford.  Esq.";  and  then  (in  Ruskin's  hand),  "My  Father's  writing— dateless, 
unosuaUy  with  him  (Brentwood,  April  1887)."  A  copy  of  Rogers's  PoemM  (1834) 
is  inscribed,  <<To  John  Ruskin,  £sq.,  with  the  sincere  regard  of  the  author."] 

*  [For  the  derivation,  see  Diheta,  §  22 ;  below,  p.  585.] 
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commandiiig  seat  in  her  Majesty's  mail,  occufHed  by  the 
Guard;  and  classical,  even  in  modem  literature,  as  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  arrangements  with  Sam,^ — ^was 
thrown  far  back  in  Mr.  Telford's  chariot,  so  as  to  give 
perfectly  comfortable  romn  for  the  1^^  (if  one  chose  to 
travel  outside  on  fine  days),  and  to  afford  beneath  it  spacious 
area  to  the  boot,  a  storehouse  of  rearward  miscellai^ous 
luggage.  Over  which — ^with  all  the  rest  of  forward  and 
superficial  luggage — my  nurse  Anne  {nresided,  both  as  guard 
and  packer;  unrivalled,  she,  in  the  flatness  and  precisicm  ci 
her  in-laying  of  dresses,  as  in  turning  of  pancakes ; '  the  fine 
precision,  observe,  meaning  also  the  easy  wit  and  inventicm 
of  her  art;  for,  no  more  in  packing  a  trunk  than  com- 
manding a  campaign,  is  precision  possible  without  foresi^t. 
81.  Among  the  people  whom  one  must  miss  out  of 
one's  life,  dead,  or  worse  than  dead,  by  the  time  one 
is  past  fifty,  I  can  only  say  for  my  own  part,  that  the 
one  I  practically  and  truly  miss  most  next  to  fathe)-  and 
mother,  (and  putting  losses  of  imaginary  good  out  of  the 
question,)  is  this  Anne,  my  father's  nurse,  and  mine.  She 
was  one  of  our  ^^many,"'^  (our  many  being  always  but 
few,)  and  fit>m  her  girlhood  to  her  old  age,  the  entire 
ability  of  her  life  was  given  to  serving  us.  She  had  a 
natural  gift  and  speciality  for  doing  disagreeable  things; 
above  all,  the  service  of  a  sick  room;  so  that  she  was 
never  quite  in  her  glory  unless  some  of  us  were  ilL  She 
had  also  some  parallel  speciality  for  saying  disagreeable 
things;  and  might  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  extremely 
darkest  view  of  any  subject,  before  proceeding  to  amelio- 
rative action  upon  it.  And  she  had  a  very  creditable  and 
republican  aversion  to  doing  immediately,  or  in  set  terms, 
as  she  was  bid;  so  that  when  my  mother  and  she  got  old 

♦  Formerlj  "Mcinic,"  ''attendant  ocnnpanj."* 

*  [See  PIdhofefc,  ch.  L] 

*  [See  VoL  XXVUL  p.  317,  where  Raakin  givee  MHne  reminiicencea  of  these 
delij^hts.]  

^  [See  the  note  on  Rnakin'f  title  Low't  Meinie,  VoL  XXY.  p.  zxix.] 
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together,  and  my  mother  became  very  imperative  and  par- 
ticular about  having  her  teacup  set  on  one  side  of  her 
little  round  table,  Anne  would  observantly  and  punctiliously 
put  it  always  on  the  other;  which  caused  my  mother  to 
state  to  me,  every  morning  after  breakfast,  gravely,  that  if 
ever  a  woman  in  this  world  was  possessed  by  the  Devil, 
Anne  was  that  woman.^  But  in  spite  of  these  momentary 
and  petulant  aspirations  to  liberality  and  independence  of 
character,  poor  Anne  remained  very  servile  in  soul  all  her 
days ;  and  was  altogether  occupied,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  seventy-two,  in  doing  other  people's  wills  instead  of  her 
own,  and  seeking  other  people's  good  instead  of  her  own: 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  on  any  occasion  of  her  doing  harm  to 
a  human  being,  except  by  saving  two  hundred  and  some 
odd  pounds  for  her  relations;  in  consequence  of  which 
some  of  them,  after  her  funeral,  did  not  speak  to  the  rest 
for  several  months. 

82.  The  dickey  then  aforesaid,  being  indispensable  for 
our  guard  Anne,  was  made  wide  enough  for  two,  that  my 
lather  might  go  outside  also  when  the  scenery  and  day 
were  fine.    The  entire  equipage  was  not  a  light  one  of  its 

1  TFor  a  later  reference  to  t1ii8_pas8agey  see  ii.  §  233  (below,  p.  465).    In  notmn^ 
e  de   '      "  ' 


the  death  of  Anne  in  hii  diarjr,  Kosldn  gives  some  characteristic  sayings  of  his 
mother: — 

'^  31  March  (1871).  Ck>ming  home,  find  poor  Annie  dead.  My  mother's 
epitaph  upon  her.  'She  always  persecuted  me.  But  one  most  hope  there 
are  intermediate  kinds  of  places  where  people  get  better.' 

"This  morning  (literal).  'I  think,  of  all  the  evil  spirits  I  ever  saw,  she 
has  acted  worst  to  me.  I  blame  mywif  entirely.'  (Pause,  I  wondering 
what  was  to  come  next)  'I  ought  to  have  sent  her  away  three  months 
after  she  came.'" 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  Mrs.  Ruskin  never  sent  away  any  servant  (VoL  XIX.  p.  xxxyL). 
For  other  references  to  Ruskin's  nurse,  see  VoL  xxil.  p.  xviiL ;  YoL  XXVUI. 
p.  317-  Lady  Bume-Jones,  who  saw  Anne  at  Denmark  Hill,  thus  describes  her :  ''A 
white-haired,  light-eyed,  spare  little  ^pire,  harsh  and  unattractive  to  our  southern 
feeling.  She  had  come  as  a  bare-fbot  child  into  the  service  of  the  fiunily,  and  was 
passionately  devoted  to  her  master  and  his  son ;  but  between  her  and  her  mistress 
relations  were  evidently  strained,  for  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Ruskin  address  the  aged 
dame  in  a  tone  such  as  one  might  use  to  a  tiresome  child,  whilst  Anne  retorted 
with  a  want  of  deference  that  was  certainlv  not  the  ffrowth  of  the  moment  But 
the  beet  image  to  keep  of.  the  old  nurse  is  that  of  her,  having  thrust  all  others 
aside,  being  first  to  mount  the  ladder  reared  in  alarm  against  her  old  master's 
window  and  to  enter  the  locked  room  where  he  lay  seized  with  mortal  illness" 
(M§maHal9  qf  Edward  Bums^onee,  voL  i.  pp.  300-301).] 
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kind;  but,  the  luggage  being  carefully  limited,  went  gaily 
behind  good  horses  on  the  then  perfectly  smooth  mail 
roads;  and  posting,  in  those  days,  being  universal,  so  that 
at  the  leading  inns  in  every  country  town,  the  cry  "  Horses 
out  1 "  down  the  yard,  as  one  drove  up,  was  answered, 
often  instantly,  always  within  five  minutes,  by  the  merry 
trot  through  the  archway  of  the  booted  and  bright-jacketed 
rider,  with  his  caparisoned  pair, — there  was  no  driver's  seat 
in  front:  and  the  four  large,  admirably  fitting  and  sliding 
windows,  admitting  no  drop  of  rain  when  they  were  up, 
and  never  sticking  as  they  were  let  down,  formed  one 
large  moving  oriel,  out  of  which  one  saw  the  coimtry 
round,  to  the  full  half  of  the  horizon.  My  own  prospect 
was  more  extended  still,  for  my  seat  was  the  little  box 
containing  my  clothes,  strongly  made,  with  a  cushion  on 
one  end  of  it;  set  upright  in  front  (and  well  fcnrward), 
between  my  father  and  mother.  I  was  thus  not  the  least 
in  their  way,  and  my  horizon  of  sight  the  widest  possible. 
When  no  object  of  particular  interest  presented  itself,  I 
trotted,  keeping  time  with  the  postboy  on  my  trunk  cushion 
for  a  saddle,  and  whipped  my  father's  l^rs  for  horses;  at 
first  theoretically  only,  with  dexterous  motion  of  wrist; 
but  ultimately  in  a  quite  practical  and  efiicient  manner, 
my  father  having  presented  me  with  a  silver-mounted  pos- 
tillion's whip. 

88.  The  Midsummer  holiday,  for  better  enjoyment  of 
which  Mr.  Telford  provided  us  with  these  luxuries,  began 
usually  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  or  thereabouts; — my 
father's  birthday  was  the  tenth;  on  that  day  I  was  always 
allowed  to  gather  the  gooseberries  for  his  first  gooseberry 
pie  of  the  year,  from  the  tree  between  the  buttresses  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  Heme  Hill  garden ;  so  that  we  could 
not  leave  before  that  festa.  The  holiday  itself  consisted 
in  a  tour  for  orders  through  half  the  English  counties ; 
and  a  visit  (if  the  counties  lay  northward)  to  my  aunt  in 
Scotland. 

84.  The  mode   of  journeying  was  as   fixed  as  that  of 
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our  home  life.  We  went  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day, 
starting  always  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  arrive 
comfortably  to  four  o'clock  dinner.  Generally,  therefore, 
getting  off  at  six  o'clock,  a  stage  or  two  were  done  before 
breakfast,  with  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  first  scent  from 
the  hawthorns;  if  in  the  course  of  the  midday  drive  there 
were  any  gaitleman's  house  to  be  seen, — or,  better  still, 
a  lord's— or,  best  of  all,  a  duke's, — ^my  father  baited  the 
horses,  and  took  my  mother  and  me  reverently  through 
the  state  rooms;  alwajrs  speaking  a  little  under  our  breath 
to  the  housekeeper,  major-domo,  or  other  authority  in 
charge;  and  gleaning  worshipfully  what  fragmentary  illus- 
trations of  the  history  and  domestic  ways  of  the  family 
might  fall  from  their  lips. 

85.  In  analyzing  above,  page  16,  the  effect  on  my  mind 
of  all  this,  I  have  perhaps  a  little  antedated  the  supposed 
resultant  impression  that  it  was  probably  happier  to  live  in 
a  small  house  than  a  large  one.  But  assuredly,  while  I 
never  to  this  day  pass  a  lattice-windowed  cottage  without 
wishing  to  be  its  cottager,  I  never  yet  saw  the  castle 
which  I  envied  to  its  lord;  and  although,  in  the  course  of 
these  many  worshipful  pilgrimages,  I  gathered  curiously 
extensive  knowledge,  both  of  art  and  natural  scenery, 
afterwards  infinitely  useful,  it  is  evident  to  me  in  retrospect 
that  my  own  character  and  affections  were  little  altered 
by  them;  and  that  the  personal  feeling  and  native  instinct 
of  me  had  been  fastened,  irrevocably,  long  before,  to  things 
modest,  humble,  and  pure  in  peace,  under  the  low  red 
TOO&  of  Croydon,  and  by  the  cress-set  rivulets  in  which 
the  sand  danced  and  minnows  darted  above  the  Springs 
of  Wandd. 
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CHAPTER  II* 

HERNE-HIIX  ALMOND  BLOSSOMS 

86.  Wh£N  I  was  about  four  years  old  my  father  found 
himself  able  to  buy  the  lease  of  a  house  on  Heme  Hill, 
a  rustic  eminence  four  miles  south  of  the  ''Standard  in 
Comhill'';*  of  which  the  leafy  seclusion  remains,  in  all 
essential  points  of  character,  unchanged  to  this  day:'  cer- 
tain  Gothic  splendours,  lately  indulg^  in  by  our  wealthier 
neighbours,  being  the  cmly  serious  innovations;  and  these 
are  so  gracioudy  concealed  by  the  fine  trees  of  their 
grounds,  that  the  passing  viator  remains  unappalled  by 
them;  and  I  can  still  walk  up  and  down  the  piece  of 
road  between  the  Fox  tavern  and  the  Heme  Hill  station, 
ima^^ng  myself  four  years  old. 

87*  Our  house  was  the  northernmost  of  a  group  which 
stand  accurately  on  the  top  or  dome  of  the  hill,  where 
the  groimd  is  for  a  small  space  level,  as  the  sik>ws  are,  (I 
understand,)  on  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc;  pres^itty  falling, 
however,  in  what  may  be,  in  the  London  clay  formation, 

^  [§§  36-54  of  this  chapter  are  a  collection  of  passages,  slkphtly  revised,  from 
JFbrt  Cted^a,  Letten  64»  53  (1876),  38  (19n\  and  «3  (m4).  For  particdMi  mi 
note  of  the  revision,  see  the  Bibliographical  Note ;  above,  p.  xciL] 

*  [A  water-standard,  with  four  sprouts  mnning  at  every  tide  four  different 
ways,  buih  in  IMS  by  Peter  Morris,  a  Dutdtman.  the  first  penan  who  conve^red 
Thames  water  into  houses  by  nipes  of  lead.  '^The  Standard  stood  near  the  junction 
of  Corahill  with  Leadenhall  street^  and  distances  were  formerly  measured  from  it, 
as  many  of  our  suburban  milestones  still  remain  to  prove"  (Peter  Omningham's 
Handbook  qf  London,  1850^  p.  141).1 

*  [No  longer  so.  Most  of  the  old  houses  are  now  gone,  and  their  gardens  have 
been  made  into  streets  of  small  villas.  Ruskin's  house  (of  which  the  front  is 
shown  on  Plate  IV.  and  the  back  on  Plate  V.)  stOl  remains  (1908) ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Severn  renewed  the  lease  of  it  until  September  1907,  when  they  vacated 
it  altogether.  The  window  of  Ruskin's  nursery  (and  during  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severn's 
tenancy,  his  bedroom)  is  on  the  top  storey  in  front;  the  two  windows  of  his  old 
study  are  the  one  immediately  below,  and  the  one  to  the  left.  The  top  window 
most  to  the  left  on  Plate  V.  is  that  of  a  little  room  from  which  Ruskin  was  fond 
of  looking  at  the  sunsets.] 
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conaUttrad  a  proeifitotit  §hj^  to  our  Yattcy  of  Cbtmomii 
(or  of  Dulwich)  oo  ^bo  east;  luad  with  a  softer  descent 
into  Cold  Harbour-laae ^  o^  the  west;  on  th^  south,  no 
less  beautifully  declining  to  the  dal^  of  the  Efira,  (doubtless 
short^sed  frmn  Efirena,  signifying  the  **  Unbridled "  riv^r  { 
recently,  I  regret  to  say,  bricked  over  for  the  conveniwcg 
of  Mr.  Biffin,  chemist,  and  otl^rs);  while  on  the  north, 
profenged  indeed  with  slight  depression  same  half  mile  or 
so»  and  receiving,  in  the  parish  i;^  Lambeth,  the  ohivalrie 
title  of  ''Champion  Hill,"  it  plunges  down  at  last  to  efface 
itsdf  in  the  {dains  of  Peqkham,  aad  the  rural  barbarism  of 
Goose  Green. 

88.  The  group,  of  which  our  house  waa  the  quarter, 
consisted  of  two  preeisely  similar  partner-couples  of  houses, 
gardens  and  all  to  match;  still  the  two  highest  blocks  of 
buildings  seen  from  Norwood  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge; 
so  that  the  house  itsdf,  threenatoried,  with  garrets  above, 
commanded,  in  those  comparatively  smokeless  ditys,  a  very 
notable  view  from  its  garret  windows,  of  the  Norwood 
hills  on  one  side,  and  the  winter  sunrise  over  them;  and 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  on  the  other,  with  Windsor 
tdescopically  clear  in  the  distance,  and  Harrow,  conspicuous 
always  in  fine  weather  to  opai  vision  i^inst  the  summer 
simset.  It  had  front  ^d  back  gardai  in  sufficient  propor^ 
tion  to  its  size;  the  front,  richly  set  with  old  tv^gre^^^f 
and   well-grown   lilac   and   laburnum;   the   back,    sev^ty 

*  S^id  in  the  History  of  Croydon  to  b«  a  name  which  has  Ipug  puzzled 
antiquariesi  and  nearly  always  found  near  Roman  military  stations.^ 

^  [^Thf  hardshifi*  incident  to  travelling  muft  have  been  m^oh  inoreaaed  by  the 
fewness  of  houses  of  entertainment  along  the  roads.  Where  no  religious  house 
existed  to  receive  the  wayfiirer,  he  would  usnalfy  be  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  the  shelter  of  baxie  waUa.  The  ruins  of  deserted  Roman  villas  ware  no  doubt 
often  used  by  travellers  who  carried  their  own  bedding  and  provisions^  as.  is  done 
by  Hie  frequenters  of  the  khans  and  4ak  houses  of  the  East  Such  places  seem 
commonly  to  have  borne  the  name  of  odu>  m4^MBovu,  (Compare  tne  German 
Herberg^  shelter,  and  the  French  auberge.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  second  series, 
▼el.  vi.  pp.  143^  319.)  In  the  ndflhbourhoad  of  ancient  lines  of  road  we  find  no 
less  than  seventy  places  bearing  this  name,  and  about  a  dozen  more  bearing  the 
analMous  oanie  or  OAi^mor,  or  ^0o\d  MVt'"  (Iseac  Taylor's  Wards  an4  Phees, 
2nd  edition^  1865,  pp.  255-256.)] 
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yards  IcMog  by  twenty  wide,  renowned  over  all  the  hill  for 
its  pears  and  apples,  which  had  been  chosen  with  extreme 
care  by  our  predecessor,  (shame  on  me  to  forget  the  name 
of  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  1)  ^ — ^and  possessing  also 
a  strong  old  mulberry  tree,  a  tall  white-heart  cherry  tree, 
a  black  Kentish  cme,  and  an  almost  unbroken  hedge,  all 
round,  of  alternate  gooseberry  and  currant  bush;  decked, 
in  due  season,  (for  the  ground  was  wholly  beneficent,)  with 
magical  splendoiur  of  abundant  fruit :  fresh  green,  soft  amber, 
and  rough-bristled  crimscm  bending  the  spinous  branches; 
clustered  peaii  and  pendant  ruby  jo3rfrilly  discoverable  under 
the  large  leaves  that  looked  like  vine. 

89.  The  differences  of  primal  importance  which  I  observed 
between  the  nature  of  this  garden,  and  that  of  Eden,  as  I 
had  imagined  it,  were,  that,  in  this  one,  all  the  fruit  was 
forbidden;'  and  thore  were  no  companionable  beasts:  in 
other  respects  the  little  domain  answered  every  purpose  of 
Paradise  to  me ;  and  the  climate,  in  that  cycle  of  our  years, 
allowed  me  to  pass  most  of  my  life  in  it.  My  mother 
never  gave  me  more  to  learn  than  she  knew  I  could  easily 
get  learnt,  if  I  set  myself  honestly  to  work,  by  twelve 
o'clock.  She  never  allowed  anything  to  disturb  me  whoi 
my  task  was  set ;  if  it  was  not  said  rightly  by  twelve 
o'clock,  I  was  kept  in  till  I  knew  it,  and  in  general,  even 
when  Latin  Grammar  came  to  supplement  the  Psalms,  I 
was  my  own  master  for  at  least  an  hour  before  half-past 
one  dinner,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

40.  My  mother,  herself  finding  her  chief  personal  pleasure 
in  her  flowers,  was  often  planting  or  pruning  beside  me,  at 
least  if  I  chose  to  stay  beside  her.  I  never  thought  of 
doing  anything  behind  her  back  which  I  would  not  have 
done  before  her  face;  and  her  presence  was  therefore  no 
restraint  to  me;  but,  also,  no  particular  pleasure,  for,  from 
having  always  been  left  so  much  alone,  I  had  generally 
my  own  little  affairs  to  see  after;  and,  on  the  whole,  by 

^  [Tlie  houM  was  tiken  in  18S9  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  linen-draper  in  CheuMide.] 
*  [See  below,  §  69  (p.  60).] 
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the  time  I  was  seven  years  old,  was  already  getting  too 
independent,  mentally,  even  of  my  father  and  mother ;  and, 
having  nobody  else  to  be  dependent  upon,  began  to  lead 
a  very  small,  perky,  contented,  conceited,  Cock-Robinson- 
Cnisoe  sort  of  life,  in  the  central  point  which  it  i^peared 
to  me,  (as  it  must  naturally  appear  to  geometrical  animals,) 
that  I  occupied  in  the  universe. 

41.  This  was  partly  the  fault  of  my  father's  modesty; 
and  partly  of  his  pride.  He  had  so  much  more  confidence 
in  my  mother's  judgment  as  to  such  matters  than  in  his 
own,  that  he  never  ventured  even  to  help,  much  less  to 
cross  her,  in  the  conduct  of  my  education;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fixed  purpose  of  making  an  ecclesiastical 
gentlraian  of  me,  with  the  superfinest  of  manners,  and 
access  to  the  highest  circles  of  fleshly  and  spiritual  society, 
the  visits  to  Croydon,  where  I  entirely  loved  my  aunt, 
and  young  baker-cousins,  became  rarer  and  more  rare:  the 
society  of  our  neighbours  on  the  hill  could  not  be  had 
without  breaking  up  our  regular  and  sweetly  selfish  manner 
of  living ;  and  on  the  whole,  I  had  nothing  animate  to  care 
for,  in  a  childish  way,  but  myself,  some  nests  of  ants, 
which  the  gardener  would  never  leave  undisturbed  for  me, 
and  a  sociable  bird  or  two;  though  I  never  had  the  sense 
w  perseverance  to  make  one  r^dly  tame.  But  that  was 
partly  because,  if  ever  I  managed  to  bring  one  to  be  the 
least  trustM  of  me,  the  cats  got  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  powers  of  imagination 
I  possessed,  either  fastened  themselves  on  inanimate  things 
— ^the  sky,  the  leaves,  and  pebbles,  observable  within  the 
waUs  of  Elden, — or  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  flight 
into  regions  of  romance,  compatible  with  the  objective 
realities  of  existence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  Camberwell  Green. 

42.  Herein  my  father,  happily,  though  with  no  definite 
intention  other  than  of  pleasing  me,  when  he  found  he 
could  do  so  without  infringing  any  of  my  mother's  rules, 
became  my  guide.    I   was   particularly  fond   of  watching 
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hini  dunre;  and  was  always  allowed  ta  ccmie  into  his  room 
in  the  mommg  (imder  the  one  in  which  I  am  now  wiitiag^), 
t9  be  the  motiotdesB  Irittiess  of  that  operation*  Over  his 
dnasGQg-table  hung  one  of  his  owta  water-^coloiir  drawings, 
made  mider  the  teachii^  of  the  dder  Nasmyth ;  I  believe^ 
at  the  High  School  of  fidiitburgh«  It  was  done  in  the 
early  manner  of  tinting,  which,  just  about  the  time  idien 
my  &tber  was  at  the  High  School,  Dr«  Monro  was  teach- 
ing Tur&er;*  namely,  in  grey  under-^tints  of  Prussian  Una 
and  Britirii  ink|  washed  with  warm  colour  afterwards  on 
the  li^ts.  It  r^presetited  Conway  Castle,  with  its  Frith, 
flud,  in  the  foiteground,  a  cottage,  a  fisherman^  and  a  boat 
at  the  water's  e^e.* 

4&  When  my  &tber  had  finished  shaving,  he  always 
told  me  a  story  about  this  picture^  The  custom  b^fan 
Wiliiout  any  initial  purpose  of  his,  in  consequence  of  my 
U^oublesome  curiosity  whether  the  fisherman  lived  in  the 
cottage^  and  where  he  was  going  to  in  the  boat  It  being 
settiiedi^  for  peace'  sake,  that  he  did  live  in  the  cottage^  and 
tvbs  gdii^  in  the  boltt  to  fish  near  the  castle,  the  plot  of 
the  drama  afterwards  gradually  thidrened;  and  became,  I 
beKeve,  involved  with  that  of  tfad  tragedy  of  Dougiasy  ami 
of  the  CaMle  Spectre,^  iti  both  of  Viikh  pieces  my  fiK&er 
had  performed  m  private  theatncals,  before  my  mother^ 
and  a  select  Edinburgh  audience,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  she,  at  grftve  twenty,  a  modd  housekeeper^ 
Mid  Ytrf  dcomful  and  rd%iously  smpidous  of  tiieatricals. 
But  she  was  never  weary  of  telliiqr  me»  in  later  years,  how 

*  Thli  dimwing  it  still  oyer  the  ohinmey-i^ece  of  iny  bedroom  at 
Brmntwood.^ 

1  {TlMit  IB,  Koslnti^B  Did  witv^ry ;  uied  by  him  m  hit  tMoAf  daring  Mr.  «ai 
Mrs.  Severn's  occapation  of  the  house.] 

*  [Thomas  Monro  (1759-1833).  physician  iind  co6n6issear ;  l^lmer's  early  patron : 
IM  m  Kill.  pp.  ^U,  400.] 

'  [IkmgUu^  by  John  Home  (1757),  a  Scottish  minister j  the  play  so  offended  tha 
ftreshytJBry,  that  its  author  left  the  ministry.  The  tkillU  Bp&strt^  hy  ^Mobk'^  Letris, 
hratMt  WA  at  Drary  Iiaae  fio  179S*] 

«TIt  ^-as  riiown  by  Raskin  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1878 \  see  Vol  Xm. 
pw  4^.    Fbr  a  fhrthtfr  hotioe  ii^H^^tt  #Vr»>  Letter  64  (VM.  XXVttL  p^  d47).] 
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keavtifiil  my  &thar  looked  in  his  Hig^iland  dress,  with  the 
high  black  feathers. 

44.  In  the  aftemo«ns»  when  my  fother  returned  (always 
punctually)  from  hb  bnsiiiess,  be  dined,  at  half-past  four» 
in  the  front  padbnr,  my  mother  sittiqg  beside  him  to  hear 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  give  counsel  and  encouragement 
with  respect  to  the  same ;— chiefly  the  last,  for  my  fathea: 
was  Bjft  to  be  vexed  if  oirders  for  sherry  fell  the  least 
short  of  their  due  standard,  even  for  a  day  or  two.  I  was 
never  present  at  this  time,  however,  and  only  avouch  what 
I  relate  by  hearsay  and  probaUe  conjecture;  for  betweot 
torn  and  »x  it  would  have  been  a  grave  misdemeanour  in 
me  if  I  so  much  as  approached  the  parlour  door.  After 
that,  in  summer  time,  we  were  aU  in  the  garden  as  long 
as  the  day  lasted ;  tea  under  the  white-heart  cherry  tree ; 
or  in  winter  and  rough  weather,^  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
drawing-room^ — I  having  my  cup  of  milk,  and  slice  of 
bread-and-butter,  in  a  little  recess,  with  a  table  in  front  of 
it,  wholly  sacred  to  me;  and  in  which  I  remained  in  the 
evenings  as  an  Idol  in  a  nidie,  while  my  mother  knitted, 
and  my  father  read  to  her, — ^and  to  me,  so  far  as  I  chose 
to  listen. 

45.  The  aeries  of  the  Waverley  novels,  then  drawing 
towards  its  dose,  was  still  the  diief  source  oi  delight  in  aU 
households  caring  for  literature ;  and  I  can  no  more  recollect 
the  time  when  I  did  not  know  them  than  when  I  did  not 
know  t^  BiUe;  but  I  have  still  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
my  fatiier's  intense  expression  of  sorrow  mixed  with  scorn, 
as  he  threw  down  Cotmt  Robert  of  Paris,  after  reading 
three  or  four  pages;  and  knew  that  the  life  of  Scott  was 
ended:  the  scorn  being  a  very  complex  uid  bitter  feeling 
in  him, — ^partly,  indeed,  of  the  bode  itself,  but  chiefly  of  the 
wretches  who  were  tormentii^  and  selling  the  wrecked  intel- 
lect, and  not  a  little,  deep  down,  of  the  subtle  dishonesty 
which  had  essentially  caused  the  ruin.     My  father  never 

1  [Am  You  JAke  It,  Act  il.  sc  5  (song).] 
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could  forgive  Scott  his  concealment  of  the  Ballant3me 
partnership. 

46.  Such  bdng  the  salutary  pleasures  of  Heme  Hill, 
I  have  next  with  deeper  gratitude  to  chroniele  what  I  owe 
to  my  mother  for  the  resolutely  consistent  lessons  which 
so  exercised  me  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  make  every  word 
of  them  familiar  to  my  ear  in  habitual  music, — yet  in 
that  £uniliarity  reverenced,  as  transcendii^  all  thought,  and 
ordaining  all  conduct.* 

This  she  effected,  not  by  her  own  sajrings  or  personal 
authority;  but  simply  by  compelling  me  to  read  the  book 
thoroughly,  for  myself.  As  socm  as  I  was  able  to  read 
with  fluency,  she  began  a  course  of  Bible  work  with  me, 
which  never  ceased  till  I  wait  to  Oxford  She  read  alter- 
nate verses  with  me,  watching,  at  first,  every  intimation 
of  my  voice,  and  correcting  the  false  ones,  till  she  made 
me  understand  the  verse,  if  within  my  reach,  rightly,  and 
energetically.  It  might  be  beyond  me  altogether;  that  she 
did  not  care  about;  but  she  made  sure  that  as  soon  as 
I  got  hold  of  it  at  all,  I  should  get  hold  of  it  by  the 
right  end. 

In  this  way  she  began  with  the  first  verse  of  Grenesis, 
and  went  straight  through,  to  the  last  verse  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; hard  names,  numbors,  Levitical  law,  and  all;  and 
b^an  again  at  Genesis  the  next  day.  If  a  name  was  hard, 
the  better  the  exercise  in  pnmunciation, — if  a  chapter  was 
tiresome,  the  better  lesson  in  patience, — if  loathsome,  the 
better  lesson  in  f&ith  that  there  was  some  use  in  its  being 
so  outspoken.  After  our  chapters,  (firom  two  to  three  a 
day,  according  to  their  length,  the  first  thing  after  break- 
£Etst,  and  no  intemipticm  firom  servants  allowed, — ^none  from 
visitors,  who  either  jcnned  in  the  reading  or  had  to  stay 
upstairs, — and  ncme  from  any  visitings  or  excursicms,  except 
r^  travelling,)  I  had  to  leam  a  few  verses  by  heart,  or 
repeat,  to  make  sure  I  had  not  lost,  something  of  what 

*  ComiMre  the  52nd  pancfaph  of  chapter  iii.  of  The  Bible  of  Ameiu 
[Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  119]. 
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was  already  known;  a&d^  with  the  chapters  thu9  gradually 
posses^  from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  I  had  to  learn 
the  whole  body  of  the  fine  old  Scottish  paraphrases,  which 
are  good,  mdodious,  and  fOTceful  verse;  and  to  which,  to- 
gether with  the  BiUe  itself,  I  owe  the  first  cultivation  of 
my  ear  in  sound. 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible-  whicl) 
my  mother  thus  taught  me,  that  which  cost  me^.most  to 
learn,  and  which  was,  to  my  diild's  mind,  chiefly  repulsive — 
the  lldtfa  Psalm — has  now  bec<nne  of  all  the  most  precious 
to  me,  in  its  overflowii^  and  glorious  passion  o^.love  for 
the  Law  of  Grod,  in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  modem 
{Nreachers  of  what  they  imagine  to  be  His  go^peL^ 

47.  But  it  is  only  by  deliberate  effort  that  I  recall  the 
long  morning  hours  of  toil,  as  regular  as  sunrise, — ^toil  on 
both  sides  equal — ^by  which,  year  after  year,  my  mother 
forced  me  to  leam  these  paraphrases,  and  chapters,  (the 
eighth  of  1st  Kings  being  one — ^try  it,  good  r^er,  in  a 
leisure  hour  I)  allowing  not  so  much  as  a  syllable  to  be 
missed  or  misplaced;  while  every  sentence  was  required 
to  be  said  over  and  over  again  till  she  was  satisfied  with 
the  acc^it  of  it  I  recollect  a  struggle  between  us  of 
about  three  weeks,  concerning  the  accent  of  the  ''of"  in 
the  lines 

''Shall  any  following  spring  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  urn?"— « 

I  insisting,  partly  in  childish  obstinacy,  and  partly  in  true 
instinct  for  rhytihm,  (bdng  wholly  careless  on  the  subject 
both  of  urns  and  their  contents,)  on  reciting  it  with  an 
accented  of.  It  was  not,  I  say,  till  after  three  weeks' 
labour,  that  my  mother  got  the  accent  lightened  on  the 
<<of^  and  laid  on  the  ashes,  to  her  mind.  But  had  it 
taken  three  years  she  would  have  done  it,   having  once 

*  [Cimipare  For9,  Letters  63  and  70  (Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  919,  719) ;  and  for 
Raskin's  nnmerons  references  to  the  Psalm,  see  the  Geneni  Index.] 

*  [John  Logan  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Chnreh  Paraphrases :  see  the  note  in 
VoL  X3^m.  p.  617.] 
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undertidfien  txi  do  it  And,  assurectty,  liad  sbe  not  done 
it»— well,  there's  no  knowing  what  would  have  happened; 
but  I'm  rery  thankfiil  she  (UiL 

48»  I  hare  just  opened  my  oldest  (in  use)  BiUc,— ^ 
small,  closely,  and  veiy  neatly  printed  volume  it  is,  prkited 
in  Edinburgh  by  Sir  D.  Hunter  Blair  and  J.  Bnwe, 
Printen^  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mi^esty,  in  1816. 
Yellow,  now,  witii  age ;  and  flexible,  but  not  unclean,  with 
nnich  uite;  exciept  that  the  lower  comers  of  ibe  pages  at 
8tb  of  1st  Kings,  and  82nd  Deuteronomy,  are  worn  some* 
what  thin  aind  dark,  the  learning  of  these  two  chapters 
having  cost  me  much  pdns.  My  mother's  ffist  of  the 
chapters  with  which,  thus  learned,  she  established  my  soid 
in  life,*  has  just  fallen  out  of  it  I  will  take  wliat  indul- 
gence the  incurious  reader  can  give  me,  for  printing  the 
list  thus  aocidentally  occurrent: — 

Exodus,  chapters  15th  and  2Qth. 

2  SamiMl  „        Ist,  from  l7th  verse  to  the  end. 

1  Kings  ,f        8th. 

Pkahns  „        Sftrd,  32od,  90th,  9l«t,  lOSrd,  112th, 

119th«  139th. 
Proverbs  „        2nd,  3rd,  8th,  12th. 

Isaiah  „         58th. 

Matthew  „        &tk,  6th,  7*h. 

Acts  „        26th. 

1  Corinthians        „         13th,  15th. 
James  „        4th. 

Revelation  „        5th,  6dL 

And  truly,  though  I  have  picked  up  the  elements  of  a 
Httle  further  knowledge-^in  mathematics,  mEeteorology,  and 
the  like,  in  after  life, — and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teach^ 
ing  of  many  people,  this  maternal  imtallation  ^of  my  mind 

^  This  Mpres^on  in  Fort^  has  nataeallf  been  supposed  hj  some  readers 
to  nean  that  tnj  mothar  at  this  time  aaaade  me  viUUj  and  evangelically 
religious.  The  fact  was  far  otherwise.  I  meant  onlj  tiiat  she  gave  me 
secure  ground  for  all  future  life,  practical  or  spiritual  See  the  paragraph 
next  following. 

1  [That  is,  m  Letter  42,  here  embodied  in  Praterita:  see  YeL  JULVJJUU  p.  101.] 
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ki  thst  paapntf  of  diapt^xs  I  cotmt  very  ccmfidctntiy  tbe 
aiost  predo^s^  «id,  i^  tiie  whole,  the  one  essential  part  of 
all  my  education.^ 

A^d  it  is;  pcnrhi^  already  time  to  marie  what  advantage 
and  mischief,  by  the  chances  of  life  up  to  seren  years  cid^ 
had  been  irrevocably  determined  for  me. 

I  wiU  first  oo«mt  my  blessings  (as  a  not  unwise  friend' 
once  recommended  me  to  <k>,  continually^  whereas  I  have 
a  bad  trii&  of  always  numbering  the  thorns  in  my  fingers 
and  not  the  bones  in  than). 

And  for  best  and  truest  beginning  of  all  blessings,  I 
had  been  taught  Urn  perfect  meaning  of  Peace,  in  thought, 
act,  and  word. 

I  never  had  heard  my  father's  or  mother's  voice  once 
raised  in  any  question  with  each  other;  nor  seen  an  angry, 
or  even  slightly  hurt  or  offended,  giance  in  the  eyes  of 
atfacar.  I  had  never  heard  a  servant  scolded ;  nm  even 
suddefdy,  passionately,  or  in  any  severe  manner,  Uamed. 
I  had  never  seen  a  mcmient's  trouble  or  discaxler  in  any 
househcdd  matter;  nw  anything  whatever  either  done  in  a 
hurry,  or  undone  in  due  time.^  I  had  no  ccmoeption  oi 
sudi  a  feeling  as  fiudety;  my  other's  ocCasfamal  vexation 
in  the  afternoons,  when  he  had  only  got  an  otder  for  twelve 
butts  after  esqpecting  one  for  fifteen,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
was  never  manifested  to  me;  and  itself  related  only  to  the 
question  whether  his  name  would  be  a  step  higher  or  lower 
in  the  year's  list  of  sherry  exportei^;  for  he  never  spent 
more  than  half  his  income^  and  tha^efore  found  himsdf 
little  inconmioded  by  occasional  variations  in  the  total  of 
it.  I  had  never  done  any  wrong  that  I  knew  of— beyond 
occarionally   driaying   the   commitment  to   heart   of  some 


>  [See^  Mrftt,  Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  1<MI,  for  4  fMMige  (not  roptotod  ia  iVMarj^H) 
in  further  iUuftration.] 

'  [In  his  copy  of  Fin's,  Roakin  here  made  the  following  marginal  note : — 

^'Mr.  S.  C.  Hallt  when  I  saw  the  ferns  shake  with  Homo  ad  Stance." 
For  the  siancei  in  question,  see  Vol.  XVIIT.  p.  xxxLl 

*  r<>oropMie  the  account  of  the  quietude  m  Scotrs  house,  in  J^bn.  Letter  33 
(Vol.  XXm  p.  612).] 
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improving  sentence,  that  I  might  watch  a  wasp  on  the 
window  pane,^  or  a  bird  in  the  cherry  tree ;  and  I  had  never 
seen  any  grief. 

49.  Next  to  this  quite  priceless  gift  of  Peace,  I  had 
received  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  natures  of  Obedi- 
ence and  Faith.  I  obeyed  word,  or  lifted  finger,  of  father 
or  mother,  simply  as  a  ship  her  helm;  not  only  without 
idea  of  resistance,  but  receiving  the  direction  as  a  part  of 
my  own  life  and  force,  and  helpful  law,  as  necessary  to  me 
in  every  moral  action  as  the  law  of  gravity  in  leaping. 
And  my  practice  in  Faith  was  soon  complete:  nothing 
was  ever  piromised  me  that  was  not  given;  nothing  ever 
threatened  me  that  was  not  inflicted,  and  nothing  ever  told 
me  that  was  not  true. 

Peace,  obedience,  faith ;  these  three  for  chief  good ;  next 
to  these,  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  with  both  eyes  and 
mind — on  which  I  will  not  further  enlarge  at  this  moment, 
this  being  the  main  practical  faculty  of  my  life,  causing 
Mazadni  to  say  of  me,  in  conversation  authentically  reported, 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  that  I  had  ''the  most 
analytic  mind  in  Europe.*"  An  opinion  in  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  Europe,  I  am  mjrself  entirely  dis- 
posed to  ccmcur.' 

Lastly,  an  extreme  perfection  in  palate  and  all  other 
bodily  senses,  given  by  tiie  utter  prohibition  lot  cake,  wine, 
comfits,  or,  except  in  caiefullest  restriction,  fruit;  and  by 
fine  preparation  of  what  food  was  given  me.  Such  I  esteem 
the  main  blessings  of  my  childhood; — ^next,  let  me  count 
the  equally  dominant  calamities. 

50.  Fint,  that  I  had  nothing  to  love. 

My  parmts  were — ^in  a  sort — ^visible  powers  of  nature 
to  me,  no  more  loved  than  the  sun  and  t^e  moon:  only  I 
should  have  been  annoyed  and  puzzled  if  either  of  them 

^  [Here  in  his  copy  of  /br»,  Rutldn  wrote : — 

"I  Qaed  to  wateh  Hies  drowniiig  in  tbe  ink-bottle  with  complacence, 

but  nred  them  if  they  fell  into  the  milk  !  !"]  

*  [For  Raskin's  MS.  note  on  this  peenge,  see  Bbn,  Letter  H  §  ^^  (Jol  XXVIIL 
p.  360  n.).] 
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had  gone  out ;  (how  much,  now,  when  both  are  darkoied  1) 
— still  less  did  I  love  God;  not  that  I  had  any  quarrd  with 
Him,  or  fear  of  Him;  but  simply  found  what  people  told 
me  was  His  service,  disagreeable;  and  what  people  told 
me  was  His  bode,  not  entertaining.  I  had  no  companions 
to  quarrel  with,  neither;  nobody  to  assist,  and  nobody  to 
thank.  Not  a  servant  was  ever  allowed  to  do  ubytfaing  for 
me,  but  what  it  was  thebr  duty  to  do;  and  why  should 
I  have  been  grateful  to  the  cook  for  cooking,  pr  the 
gardener  for  gioidening, — when  the  one  dared  not  give  me 
a  baked  potato  without  asking  leave,  and  the  other  would 
not  let  my  ants'  nests  alone,  because  they  made*  the  walks 
untidy?  The  evil  consequence  of  all  tlius  was  not,  how- 
ever, what  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  that  I 
grew  up  selfish  or  unafiSsctionate ;  but  that,  when  affection 
did  come,  it  came  with  violence  utterly  rampant  and  un- 
manageable, at  least  by  me,  who  never  before  bad  any- 
thing to  manage.^ 

51.  For  (second  of  chief  calamities)  I  had  nothing  to 
endure.  Danger  or  pain  of  any  kind  I  knew  not:  my 
str^igth  was  never  exercised,  my  patience  never  tried,  and 
my  courage  never  fortified.  Not  that  I  was  ever  .a&aid 
of  anything, — either  ghosts,  thunder,  or  beasts;  and  one 
of  the  nearest  approaches  to  insubordination  which  I  was 
ever  tempted  into  as  a  child,  was  in  passionate  effort 
to  get  leave  to  play  with  the  lion's  cubs  in  Wombwell's 
menagerie. 

52.  Thirdly.  I  was  taught  no  precision  nor  etiquette 
of  manners ;  it  was  enough  if,  in  the  little  society  we  saw, 
I  remained  unobtrusive,  and  replied  to  a  question  without 
shyness:  but  the  shjmess  came  later,  and  increased  as  I 
grew  conscious  of  the  rudeness  arising  from  the  want  of 
social  discipline,  and  found  it  impossible  to  acquire,  in 
advanced    life,   dexterity   in    any   bodily   exercise,  skill   in 

^  [Hen  in  Art,  Rotkin  wrote  in  his  eofy : — 

"N^  eren  Shagrmij  my  Shetland  pony,  withont  a  leading  string." 
For  Sliagrani,  see  Rnakin's  early  Tereee,  Vol.  XL  p.  276.] 
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^r  eaw  and  tact  in  otdirnxj 

lis.  My  judgm^mt  of  right 
lependent  action,^  wer^  left 
the  bridle  and  blinkers  were 
never  taken  off  me«  Children  should  have  tbev  tim«s  of 
being  off  dntjr,  like  solditts;  and  when  <mee  the  obedience, 
if  required,  is  certain,  the  little  creature  should  be  very 
early  put  for  periods  of  practice  in  ccmiplete  command  o£ 
itself;  set  on  the  barebadLed  horse  of  its  own  will,  and 
left  to  break  it  by  its  own  strength.^  But  the  ceaseless 
authority  acerdsed  over  my  youth  1(^  me,  when  cast  out 
at  last  into  tiie-world,  unable  for  some  time  to  do.mor? 
than  drift  with  its  vortices.' 

54.  My  present  verdict,  ther^oie,  on  the  general  tenor 
of  ray  education  at  that  time,  must  be,  that  it  was  at  once 
too  formal^  and  too  luxurious ;  leaving  my  character,  at  the 
most  important  moment  for  its  construction,  cramped  indeed, 
but .  not  disciplined ;  and  only  by  protection  innocent,  in- 
stead of  by  practice  virtuous.  My  mother  saw  this  her^ 
self,  and  but  too  clearly,  in  later  years;  and  wh^iever  I 
did  anything  wrong,  stupid,  or  hard-hearted,^and  I  have 
done  many  things  that  weve  all  three,)-*-*always  said,  "It  is 
because  you  were  too  much  indulged" 

55.  Thus  £ur,  with  some  omissions,  I  have  merely  re^ 
printed  the  account  of  these  times  given  io  I^or^:  and  I 
fear  the  sequel  may  be  more  trivial,  because  much  is  con<- 
eentrated  in  the  fomgoing  broad  statement,  which  I  have 
now  to  continue  by  sk)wer  ^p6;r-and  yet  less  anuising, 

*  AoUrn,  •bferve,  I  saj  here :  m  Hougil  I  was  too  independent,  ^  I 
•aid  above. 


^  [Hafe  in  JF^m%  Raskin  wiote  in  his  coajr: — 
"Independence  praised  for  once!" 
— the  reference  being  to  his  constant  deprecation  of  liberty :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  173, 
Vol  XXVTL  p.  96,  and  General  Indagr.]  j 

*  [For  a  iurtber  paange  in  Art  (aat  embodied  in  PiwierUa),  sea  Vol.  XXVm. 
p.  362.] 
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liecanfe  1  tviad  alwagrs  in  Fors  to  sny  tfajog^  jb?  I  oouldt 
a  little  piqnantly;  and  tfaie  zest  of  the  tbii^  i^ebted  in 
tin  book  will  be  told  as  plainly  as  I  c^n«  But  whether 
I  racoeeded  in  writmg  ptquantly  in  Fw$  or  not»  I  certainly 
wrote  often  <ribBBnreiy;  and  tbe  deMriptiojis  above  given  of 
Heme  Hill  seems  to  me  to  need  at  once  some  reductioQ 
to  pJAiiier  tisrms. 

at.  The  aetnal  be^t  of  the  long  ridge  of  Heme  HiU, 
albove  Thames^^-at  least  above  the  newdy  Thames-level  oi 
its  base  at  Camberwril  Green,  id,  I  conceive  not  more 
than  one  hamdred  and  fifty  feet:  but  it  gives  the  whole  of 
this  fiill  on  both  sides  of  it  in  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
forming,  easrt  and  west,  a  succession  of  quite  beauti&d 
pleasure-ground  and  gardens,  instantly  dry  after  rain,  and 
in  which,  for  children,  running  down  is  pleasant  play,  and 
mU«^  a  ndler  up,  v^oroiis  work*  The  view  from  the 
ridge  on  both  ddes  was,  before  railroads  csaie,  entirely 
lov^y:  westward  at  evening,  almost  sublime,  over  softly 
wreatfaii^  distances  of  domestic  wood;-^Thames  herself  not 
visiUe^  nor  any  fields  exeept  immediately  beneath ;  but  the 
t(^  dl  twenty  square  miks  of  politely  inhabited  groves* 
On  the  otiier  side,  east  and  south,  tibte  Nwwood  hUls^ 
partly  rough  with  fiarae,  partly  wooded  with  birch  and  oak» 
partly  in  pure  green  bimmble  copse,  and  rather  steep  pasture^ 
rose  with  the  promise  of  ail  the  xnstic  lovelin«s  of  Surrey 
and  Kent  in  them,  and  with  so  nu&ch  ot  space  and  height 
in  ihear  sweep,  as  gave  them  some  fellowship  vdKh  billa 
of  true  h3l-dirtariots.  Fellowship  now  ineoncelvable»  tot  the 
Xrystdi  Palace,  without  ever  itsdf  attaining  any  true  aspect 
of  dze,  and  possessing  no  more  iniblimity  than  a  oueumbe? 
frame  between  two  chinoneys,  3ret  by  its  stupidity  <^  hidlow 
bulk  dwai^  the  hills  at  once ;  so  that  now  one  thinks  of 
them  no  more  Imt  as  thcee  long  lumps  of  clay,  on  lease 
for  building.  But  thai,  the  Nor-wood,  or  North  wood»  so 
called  as  it  was  seen  fiom  Croydon,  in  c^positaon  to  the 
Sooth  wood  49f  the  Snitey  downs,  drew  its^  iit  sweeping 
crescent  geod  five  miles  loiind  Dnlwich  to  the  south,  fardcea 
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J  Hill,  and  others;  and,  from  the 
towards  Dartford^  and  over  the 
^ntemplation  of  which  I  one  day 
t  of  her  wits  by  saying  ^*the  eyes 
r  head  I"  She  thought  it  was  an 
attack  of  coup-de-soleiL 

57.  Centnd  in  such  amphitheatre,  the  crowning  glory  of 
Heme  Hill  was  accordingly,  that,  after  walking  along  its 
ridge  southward  from  Londcm  through  a  mile  of  chestnut, 
lilac,  and  apple  trees,  hanging  over  the  wooden  palings 
on  each  side — suddenly  the  trees  stopped  on  the  1^,  and 
out  one  came  on  the  top  of  a  field  sloping  down  to  the 
south  into  Dulwich  valley — open  field  animate  with  cow 
and  buttercup,  and  below,  the  beautiful  meadows  and  high 
avenues  of  Dulwich;  and  beyond,  all  that  crescent  of  the 
Norwood  hilb;  a  footpath,  entered  by  a  turnstile,  going 
down  to  the  left,  always  so  warm  that  invalids  could  be 
sheltered  there  in  March,  when  to  walk  elsewhere  would 
have  been  death  to  them;  and  so  quiet,  that  wh^iever  I 
had  anything  difficult  to  compose  or  think  of,  I  used  to 
do  it  rather  there  than  in  our  own  garden.  The  great 
field  was  separated  from  the  path  and  road  only  by  light 
wooden  open  palings,  four  feet  hig^,  needful  to  keep  the 
cows  in.  Since  I  last  composed,  or  meditated  thoe,  various 
improvements  have  taken  place;  first  the  neighbourhood 
wanted  a  new  church,  and  built  a  meagre  Grothic  one  with 
a  useless  spire,  for  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  at  the  side  of 
the  field;  then  they  built  a  parsonage  behind  it,  the  two 
stopping  out  half  the  view  in  that  direction*  Then  the 
Crystal  Palace  came,  for  ever  spoiling  the  view  through  all 
its  compass,  and  bringing  every  show-day,  fit>m  London,  a 
flood  of  pedestrians  down  the  footpath,  who  left  it  filthy 
with  cigar  ashes  for  the  rest  of  the  week:  then  the  rail- 
roads came,  and  expatiating  roughs  by  every  excursion 
train,  who  knocked  the  palings  about,  roared  at  the  cows, 
and  tore  down  what  branches  of  Uossom  they  could  reach 
over  the  palings  on  the  aidosed  side.    Then  the  residents 
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<m  the  enclosed  side  built  a  brick  wall  to  defend  them* 
sdves.  Then  the  psAh  got  to  be  insufferably  hot  as  wdl 
as  dirty,  and  was  gradually  abandoned  to  the  roughs,  with 
a  p<dieeman  on  watch  at  the  bottom.  Finally,  this  year, 
a  dx  foot  high  close  paling  has  been  put  down  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  the  processional  excursionist  has  the  liberty 
of  obtainii^  what  notion  of  the  country  air  and  prospect  he 
may,  between  the  wall  and  that,  with  one  bad  dgar  before 
him,  another  behind  him,  and  another  in  his  mouth.^ 

68.  I  do  not  mean  this  book  to  be  in  any  avoidable 
way  disagreeable  or  querulous;  but  expressive  generally  of 
my  native  disposition — ^which,  though  I  say  it,  is  extremely 
amiable,  when  I'm  not  bothered:  I  will  grumble  elsewhere 
when  I  must,  and  only  notice  this  injury  alike  to  the 
resident  and  excursionist  at  Heme  Hill,  bc^cause  questions 
of  right-of-way  are  now  of  constant  occurrence;  and  in 
most  cases,  the  mere  path  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  old 
Ri^t,  truly  understood.  The  Right  is  <^  the  cheerful  view 
and  sweet  air  idiich  the  path  commanded. 

Also,  I  may  note  in  passing,  that  for  all  their  talk 
about  Magna  Charta,  very  few  Elnglishm^i  are  aware  that 
one  of  the  main  provisions  of  it  is  that  Law  should  not 
be  sold;^  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  of  England 
might  preserve  Banstead  and  other  downs  free  to  the  pocnr 
of  England,  without  charging  me,  as  it  has  just  done, 
a  hundred  pounds  for  its  temporary  performance  of  that 
otherwise  unremunerative  duty.* 

59.  I   shall  have  to  return  over  the  ground  of  these 

♦  '*To  no  one  will  Wc  sell,  to  no  one  will  We  deny  or  defer.  Right, 
or  Justice." 

^  [Compare  the  description  of  the  neighbourhood,  past  and  present,  at  the 
begiiming  of  FietUm,  Fair  and  Foul:  Vol.  XXXTV.  pp.  266-267.1 

>  [In  December  1876  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Banstead  (Sir  John  Hartopv, 
Bart)  was  proposing  to  buiM  on,  and  enclose  parts  oi^  Banstead  Downs  and  Heatn. 
The  freehoklOTs  and  oopyholders  of  the  manor  formed  a  Preservation  Comndttae, 
a  member  of  which,  Mr.  W.  Hale  White  (see  below,  p.  582),  wrote  to  Ruskin,  who 
gnaranteed  £100  towards  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  An  action  (Robertson  e. 
Hartoj^)  was  commenced,  and  after  long,  costly,  and  complicated  litigation,  the 
eeounittee  gained  its  object  See  an  article  '^A  Victory  on  the  Downs"  in  the 
PaU  Mall  QaxeUe  of  August  16,  1886.] 
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early  years,  to  fill  gsps,  after  getting  on  a  little  first;  but 
will  yet  voiture  here  the  tedionsness  of  explaining  that 
my  saying  ^*  in  Heme  Hill  garden  all  finiit  was  fwbidden,"  ^ 
only  meant,  of  course,  forbidden  unless  under  defined  re- 
striction ;  which  made  the  various  gatherings  of  each  kind 
in  its  season  a  sort  of  harvest  festival;  and  which  had 
this  further  good  in  its  apparent  severity,  that,  although 
in  the  at  last  indulgent  areas,  the  peach  which  my  mother 
gathered  for  me  wh^i  she  was  sure  it  was  ripe,  and  the 
cherry  pie  for  which  I  had  chosen  the  cherries  red  all 
round,  were,  I  suppose,  of  more  ethereal  flavour  to  me 
than  they  could  have  been  to  children  allowed  to  pluck 
and  eat  at  their  will;  still  the  unalloyed  and  long  continu- 
ing pleasure  given  me  by  our  fruit-tree  avenue  was  in  its 
blossom,  not  in  its  bearing.  For  the  general  epicurean 
enjoyment  of  existence,  potatoes  well  browned,  green  pease 
well  boiled, — broad  beans  of  the  true  bitter, — and  the  pots 
of  damson  and  currant  for  whose  annual  filling  we  were 
dependent  more  on  the  greengrocer  than  the  garden,  were 
a  hundredfold  more  important  to  me  than  the  dozen  or 
two  of  nectarines  of  which  perhaps  1  might  get  the  halves 
of  three, — (the  other  sides  mouldy) — or  the  bushel  or  two 
of  pears  which  went  directiy  to  the  store-shelf  So  that, 
very  early  indeed  in  my  thoughts  of  trees,  I  had  got  at 
the  jMinciple  given  fifty  years  afterwards  in  Proserpina, 
that  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  them  were  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers,  not  the  flowers  for  the  fruit,*  The  first  joy  of 
the  year  bdng  in  its  snowdrops,  the  second,  and  cardinal 
one,  was  in  the  almond  blossom, — every  other  garden  and 
woodland  gladness  following  from  that  in  an  unbroken 
order  of  kindling  flower  and  shadowy  leaf;  and  for  many 
and  many  a  year  to  come, — ^until  indeed,  the  whole  of  life 
became  autumn  to  me, — my  chief  prayer  for  the  kindness 
of  heaven,  in  its  flowerful  seasons,  was  that  the  frost  might 
not  touch  the  almond  blossom. 

>  [See  above,  §  39  (p.  36).] 

>  [See  Proieiyina,  L  ch.  iv.  §  2  (VoL  XXV.  p.  249) ;  and,  earlier.  Queen  oj  the 
Air,  §  60  (VoL  XIX.  pp.  357-8).] 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   BANKS   OF  TAY 

60.  The  reader  has,  I  hope,  observed  that  in  all  I  have 
hitherto  said,  emphasis  has  been  laid  only  on  the  favour- 
able conditions  which  surrounded  the  child  whose  history  I 
am  writing,  and  on  the  docile  and  impressionable  quietness 
of  its  temper. 

No  clidm  has  been  made  for  it  to  any  special  power 
or  capacity;  for,  indeed,  none  such  existed,  except  that 
patience  in  looking,  and  precision  in  feeling,  which  after- 
wards, with  due  industry,  formed  my  analjrtic  power. 

In  aU  essential  qualities  of  genius,  except  these,  I  was 
deficient;  my  memory  only  of  average  power.  I  have 
literally  never  known  a  child  so  incapable  of  acting  a  part, 
or  telling  a  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known 
one  whose  thirst  for  visible  fact  was  at  once  so  eager  and 
80  methodic. 

61.  I  find  also  that  in  the  foregoing  accounts,  modest 
as  I  meant  them  to  be,  higher  literature  is  too  boast- 
fully spoken  of  as  my  first  and  exclusive  study.  My 
little  Pope's  lUad,  and,  in  any  understanding  of  them,  my 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  were  certainly  of  little  account  with 
me  till  after  I  was  ten.  My  calf  milk  of  books  was,  on 
the  lighter  side,  composed  of  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee^  the 
Peacock  at  Hoine^  and  the  like  nursery  rhymes;  and  on 
the  graver  side,  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Franky  and  Harry 

>  nSdited  by  Ruskin  in  the  year  (1886)  in  which  this  chapter  appeured:  aee 
VoL  IL  pp.  518-626.  77k*  Peacock  ''at  Hmne"  by  ''A  Lady^'  (Mra.  DorMt),  a 
IHde  book  of  rhymes  with  oolonred  picturea,  was  issued  aooat  1810,  and  was 
already  in  its  26th  edition  in  1812.] 

61 
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and  JLucy,  combined  with  Joyce's  Sdeniific  IHalogues}  The 
earliest  dated  efforts  I  can  find,  indicating  incipient  motion 
of  brain-molecules,  are  six  *^ poems"  on  subjects  selected 
from  those  works;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  which 
my  mother  has  written:  "January,  1826.  This  book  begun 
about  September  or  October,  1826,  finished  about  January, 
1827."  The  whole  of  it,  therefore,  was  written  and  printed 
in  imitation  of  book-print,  in  my  seventh  year.  The  book 
is  a  little  red  one,  ruled  with  blue,  six  inches  high  by 
four  wide,  containing  forty-five  leaves  pencilled  in  imitation 
of  print  on  both  sides, — ^tiie  title-page,  written  in  the  form 
here  approximately  imitated,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.' 

62.  Of  the  promised  four  volumes,  it  appears  that 
(according  to  my  practice  to  this  day)  I  accomplished  but 
one  and  a  quarter,  the  first  volume  consisting  only  of  forty 
leaves,  the  rest  of  the  book  being  occupied  by  the  afore- 
said six  '^  poems,"  and  the  forty  leaves  losing  ten  of  their 
pages  in  the  **  copper  plates,"  of  which  the  one,  purportipg 
to  represent  "Harry's  new  road,"  is,  I  believe,  my  first 
effort  at  mountain  drawing.  The  passage  closing  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  is,  I  think,  for  several  reasons,  worth 
preservation.  I  print  it,  therefore,  with  its  own  divisions 
of  line,  and  three  variations  of  size  in  imitated  type. 
Punctuation  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  kind  conjecture. 
The  hyphens,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  were  put  long  or  short, 
to  make  the  print  even,  not  that  it  ever  succeeds  in  being 
so>  but  the  variously  spaced  lines  here  imitate  it  pretty 
well. 

Harry  knew  very  well- 
what  it  was  and  went 
on  with    his   drawing  but 

^  [For  Roakm's  nuineroiifi  references  to  Frank  and  Harry  and  Lucy^  see  the 
GenenJ  Index ;  Jeremiah  Joyce's  Scimti^  Dialogues  were  in  seven  v^ils.^  1800.] 

*  ypQt  an  acconnt  of  the  MS.  book  containing  ''Harry  and  Lacy"  and  six 
''Boensy"  aee  Vol.  II.  p.  629;  extracts  from  the  poema  are  given  in  the  same 
Tolamej  pp.  254  m^.] 
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Lucy  soon  called  him  aw- 
ay and  bid  him  observe 
a  great  black  cloud  from- 
the  north  which  seemed  ra 
ther  electrical.    Harry  ran 


for  an  electrical  apparatus  which 
his  father  had  giveA  him  and  the- 
doud  electrified  his  apparatus  positively 
after  that  another  cloud  came  which 
electrified  his  apparatus  negatively 
and  then  a  long  train  of  smaller 
ones  but  before  this  doud  came 
a  great  doud  of  dust  rose  fix>m 
the  groimd  and  followed  the  pos 
itive  cloud  and  at  length  seemed 
to  come  in  contact  with  it  and 
when  the  other  cloud  came 
a  flash  of  lightning  was  seen 
to  dart  through  the  doud  of 
dust     upon      which     the      negative 
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cloud  spread  very  much  and 
dissolved  in  rain  which  pres 
ently  cleared  the  sky 

After  this  phenomenon  was  over 
and  also  the  surprise  Harry  began 
to  wonder  how  electricity 
could  get  where  there  was  « 
so  much  water  but  he  soon- 
observed  a  rainbow  and  a- 
rising  mist  under  it  which 
his  fancy  soon  transform 
ed  into  a  female  form.  He 
then  remembered  the  witch  of 
the  waters  at  the  Alps  who 
was  raised  from  them  by- 
takeing  some  water  in  the- 
hand  and  throwing  it  into 
the  air  pronouncing  some 
unintelligable  words.  And 
though  it  was  a  tale  it- 
affected  Harry  now  when 
he  saw  in  the  clouds  some- 
end  of  Harry  thing 
and  Lucy  like  it. 

68.  The  several  reasons  aforesaid,  which  induce  me  to 
reprint  this  piece  of,  too  literally,  "composition,"  are — ^the 
first,  that  it  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  my  seven  years  old 
spelling; — ^tolerable  only,  not  fair^  since  it  was  extremely 
unusual  with  me  to  make  a  mistake  at  all,  whereas  here 
there  are  two  (takeing  and  unintelligable),  which  I  can 
only  account  for  by  supposing  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry 
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to  finish  my  volume;— the  second,  that  the  adaptation  of 
materials  for  my  story  out  of  Joyoe*s  Scientific  Dialogues* 
and  Manfredt  is  an  extremely  perfect  type  of  the  inter- 
woven temper  of  my  mind,  at  the  beginning  of  days  just 
as  much  as  at  their  end — which  has  always  made  foolish 
scientific  readers  doubt  my  books  because  there  was  love 
of  beauty  in  them,  and  foolirii  aesthetic  readers  doubt  my 
books  because  there  was  k>ve  of  science  in  them; — ^the 
third,  that  the  extremely  reasonable  method  of  final  judg- 
ment, upon  which  I  found  my  claim  to  the  sensible  reader's 
respect  for  these  dipartite  writings,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  this  proof,  that,  even  at  seven  years  old, 
no  tale,  however  seductive,  could  "aflfiect"  Harry,  until 
he  had  seen — in  the  clouds,  or  elsewhere — **  something 
like  it." 

Of  the  six  poems  i^ch   foUow,   the   first    is   on    the 
Steam-engine,  beginning, 

''When  furious  up  from  mines  the  water  pours^ 
And  clesn  from  rosty  moisl«re  all  the  ores;"^ 

and  the  last  on  the  Rainbow,  ^^in  blank  verse,"  as  being 

*  The  orighial  passage  is  as  fellows,  vol  yi.,  edition  of  1821,  p.  138 : — 
''Dr.   Franklin  mentions  a  remarkable   appearance  which  occurred  to 

Mr.  WOke,  a  considerable  electrician.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1758,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  obsenred  a  great  quantity  of  dost  rising  from 
the  gi-ound,  and  covering  a  field,  and  part  of  the  town  in  which  he  then 
was.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  dust  moved  gently  towards  the  east, 
where  there  appeared  a  great  black  cloud,  which  electrified  his  apparatus 
podtively  to  a  very  high  degree.  This  doud  went  towards  the  west,  the 
dust  followed  it^  and  continued  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  it  composed 
a  thick  pillar,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  at  length  it  seemed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  doud.  At  some  distance  firom  this,  there  came  another 
great  cloud,  with  a  long  stream  of  smaller  ones,  which  electrified  his 
apparatus  negatively;  and  when  they  came  near  the  positive  cloud,  a  fiash 
of  ligfatning  was  teen  to  dart  through  the  doud  of  dust,  upon  which  the 
negative  clouds  spread  very  much,  and  dissolved  in  rain,  which  presently 
deared  the  atmosphere." 

*  [For  the  rest  of  this  ^'poem,"  perhaps  the  author's  first  piece,  see  Vol.  IL 
pp.  Sl54-265  fi.] 
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cf  a  dkkctic  dauracter»  witib  observations  on  the  igncMraiit 
and  unreflective  di^KKitions  of  certain  peo^e* 

*'  But  those  that  do  not  know  about  that  light. 
Reflect  not  on  it ;  and  in  all  that  liffht. 
Not  oae  of  all  the  colours  do  tiiey  know." 

64.  It  was  only,  I  think,  after  my  seventh  year  had 
been  fuliilled  m  these  meditations,  that  my  mother  added 
the  Latin  lesson  to  the  Bible-reading,  and  accurately  estab- 
lished the  daily  routine  which  was  sketched  in  the  foregoing 
chapter.^  But  it  extremely  siurprises  me,  in  trying,  at  least 
for  my  own  amusement,  if  not  the  reader's,  to  finish  the 
sketch  into  its  comers,  that  I  can't  recoUect  now  what  used 
to  happen  first  in  the  morning,  except  breakfasting  in  the 
nursery,  and  if  my  Croydon  cousin  Bridget  happened  to  be 
staying  with  us,  quarrelling  with  her  which  should  have 
the  brownest  bits  of  toast.  That  must  have  been  later  on, 
though,  for  I  could  not  have  been  promoted  to  toast  at 
the  time  I  am  thinking  ofl  Nothing  is  well  clear  to  me 
of  the  day's  course,  till,  after  my  father  had  gone  to  the 
City  by  the  coach,  and  my  mother's  household  orders  been 
quickly  given,  lessons  began  at  half-past  nine,  with  the 
Bible  readings  above  described,  and  the  two  or  three  verses 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  with  a  verse  of  paraphrase; — then 
a  Latin  declension  or  a  bit  of  verb,  and  eight  words  of 
vocabulary  from  Adam's  Latin  Gramnutr,  (the  best  that 
ever  was,*)  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  my  own.  Arith- 
metic was  wholesomely  remitted  till  much  later ;  ^  geography 
I  taught  myself  fast  enough  in  my  own  way;  history  was 
never  thought  of,  beyond  what  I  chose  to  read  of  Scott's 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Thus,  as  aforesaid,  by  noon  I 
was  in  the  garden  on  fine  days,  or  left  to  my  own  amuse- 
ments on  wet  ones;  of  which  I  have  farther  at  once  to 
note  that  nearly  as  soon  as  I   could  crawl,  my  toy-bricks 

1  [See  aboye,  p.  42.] 

>  rFor  other  liliitioiit  to  the  book,  tee  below,  pp.  83^  4e0.] 
*  [Compare  what  Ruskin  says  in  Fort  datngera,  Letters  04  and  96  (VoL  XXIX. 
p^  479,  608).3 
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di  lignum  vitas  had  been  constant  eompani<»is:  and  I  am 
graceless  in  forgetting  by  what  extravagant  friend  (I  greatly 
suspect  my  Croydon  aimt)»  I  was  afterwards  gifted  with 
a  two-arched  bridge,  admirable  in  fittings  of  vousscHr  and 
keystone,  and  adjustment  of  the  level  courses  of  masonry 
with  bevelled  edges,  into  which  they  dovetailed,  in  the 
style  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Well-made  centreings,  and  a 
course  of  inlaid  steps  down  to  the  water,  made  iJiis  model 
largely,  as  accin^tely,  instructive:  and  I  was  never  weary 
of  bmlding,  t^nbuilding, — (it  was  too  strong  to  be  thrown 
down,  but  had  always  to  be  taken  down) — and  rebuilding 
it.  This  inconceivable  passive — or  rather  impassive — con- 
tentment in  doing,  or  reading,  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  I  perceive  to  have  been  a  great  condition  in 
my  future  power  of  getting  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of 
matters. 

65.  Some  people  would  say  that  in  getting  these  toys 
lay  the  chance  that  guided  me  to  an  early  love  of  archi- 
tecture; but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  another  child  so  fond 
of  its  toy  bricks,  except  Miss  Edgeworth^s  "Frank.***  To 
be  sure,  in  this  present  age, — age  of  universal  brickfield 
though  it  be, — ^people  don't  give  their  children  toy  bricks, 
but  toy  puff-pufis;  and  the  little  things  are  always  taking 
tickets  and  arriving  at  stations,  without  ever  fathoming — 
none  of  them  will  take  pains  enough  to  do  that^ — ^the  prin- 
ciple of  a  pufi^-puff !  And  what  good  could  they  get  of  it 
if  they  did, — ^unless  they  could  learn  also,  that  no  principle 
of  Puff-puff  would  ever  supersede  the  principle  of  Breath  ? 

But  I  not  only  mastered,  with  Harry  and  Lucy,  the 
entire  motive  principle  of  puff-puff;  but  also,  by  help 
of  my  well-cut  bricks,  very  utterly  the  laws  of  practicid 
stability  in  towers  and  arches,  by  the  time  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old:  and  these  studies  of  structure  were  farther 
animated  by  my  invariable  habit  of  watching,  with  the 
closest  attention,  the  proceedings  of  any  bricklayers,  stone- 
sawyers,  or  paviours, — ^whose  work  my  nurse  would  allow  me 

1  [Set  p.  142  of  Frakk,  CoiheUd  into  ime  vohtme/rom  the  ''Barig  Lettotu"  1860.] 
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to  stop  to  contemplate  in  our  walks ;  or,  delight  of  delights, 
might  be  seen  at  ease  from  some  fortunate  window  of  inn  or 
lo^^ing  on  our  journeys.  In  those  cases  the  day  was  not 
long  enough  for  my  rapturous  and  riveted  observation. 

66.  Ck>nstantly,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  garden  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  my  time  there  was  passed  chiefly  in  the 
same  kind  of  close  watching  of  the  ways  of  plants.  I  had 
not  the  smallest  taste  for  growing  them,  or  taking  care  of 
them,  any  more  than  for  taking  care  of  the  birds,  or  the 
trees,  or  the  sky,  or  the  sea.  My  whole  time  passed  in 
staring  at  them,  or  into  them.  In  no  morbid  curiosity, 
but  in  admuring  wonder,  I  pulled  every  flower  to  pieces 
till  I  knew  aU  that  could  be  seen  of  it  with  a  child's 
eyes;  and  used  to  lay  up  little  treasures  of  seeds,  by  way 
of  pearls  and  beads, — never  with  any  thought  of  sowing 
them.  The  old  gardener  only  came  once  a  week,  for  what 
sweeping  and  weeding  needed  doing;  I  was  fain  to  learn 
to  sweep  the  walks  with  him,  but  was  discouraged  and 
shamed  by  his  always  doing  the  bits  I  had  done  over 
again.  I  was  extremely  fond  of  digging  holes,  but  that 
form  of  gardening  was  not  allowed.^  Necessarily,  I  fell 
always  back  into  my  merely  contemplative  mind,  and  at 
nine  years  old  began  a  poem,  called  Eudosia, — I  forget 
wholly  where  I  got  hold  of  this  name,  or  what  I  under- 
stood by  it, — "On  the  Universe,'*'  though  I  could  under- 
stand not  a  little  by  it,  now.  A  couplet  or  two,  as  the 
real  beginning  at  once  of  Deucatton  and  Proserpina,  may 
be  perhaps  allowed,  together  with  the  preceding,  a  place  in 
this  grave  memoir;  the  rather  that  I  am  again  enabled  to 
give  accurate  date — September  28th,  1828 — ^for  the  beginning 
of  its  "  First  book,"  as  follows : — 

'*  When  first  the  wrath  of  heaven  o'erwhehned  the  world. 
And  o'er  the  rocks^  and  hills,  and  mountains,  hurl'd 
The  waters'  gathering  mass;  and  sea  o'er  shore, — 
Then  mountains  fell,  and  vales,  unknown  before, 

^  [Compare  below,  ii.  §  197  (p.  426).] 

*  iFor  '*  Eudosia,  or  A  Poem  on  the  Universe,"  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  269-271>  where 
the  meaning  of  the  title  b  explained.] 
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Lay  where  they  were.     Far  different  was  the  Earth 

When  first  the  flood  eame  down^  than  at  its  second  birth. 

Now  for  its  produce ! — Queen  of  flowers,  O  rose, 

Frooi  whose  fahr  coloured  leaves  such  odoor  flows. 

Thou  must  BOW  be  before  thy  subjects  named. 

Both  for  thy  beauty  and  thy  sweetness  filmed. 

Thoa  art  the  flower  of  England,  and  the  flow*r 

Of  Beauty  too — oi  Venus'  odrons  bower. 

And  thou  wilt  often  shed  sweet  odours  rouid. 

And  often  stooping,  hide  thy  head  on  ground.* 

And  then  the  lily,  towering  up  so  proud. 

And  raising  its  gay  head  among  the  varioiis  crowd. 

There  the  black  spots  upon  a  scarlet  ground. 

And  there  the  taper-pointed  leaves  are  found." 

07.  In  220  lines,  of  sach  quality,  the  first  book  ascends 
from  the  rose  to  the  oak.  The  second  begins — ^to  my  sur* 
{Mrise,  and  in  extremdy  exceptional  violation  of  my  above- 
boasted  custom — ^with  an  ecstatic  apostrophe  to  what  I  had 
nfever  seenl 

"  I  sinff  the  Pine,  which  clothes  high  Switzer's  f  head. 
And  high  enthroned,  grows  on  a  rocky  bed. 
On  gulft  so  deep,  on  cliffs  that  are  so  high. 
He  that  wo«ild  dare  to  climb  them  dares  to  die." 

This  enthusiasm,  however,  only  lasts — mostly  exhausting 
itself  in  a  description,  verified  out  of  Harry  and  Lduy,  of 
the  slide  of  Alpnach, — ^through  76  lines,  when  the  verses 
cease,  and  the  book  being  turned  upside  down,  b^ns  at 
the  other  end  with  the  information  that  '^Rock-crystal  is 
accompanied  by  Actynolite,  Axinite,  and  Epidote,  at  Bourg 
d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny.'*  But  the  garden-meditations  never 
ceased,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  strength 
was  gained,  or  how  much  time  uselessly  given,  except  in 
pleasure,  to  these  quiet  hoiu*s  and  foolish  rhymes.  Their 
happiness  made  all  the  duties  of  outer  life  irksome,  and 
their  unprogressive  reveries  might,  the  reader  may  think, 
if   my    mother    had    wished,    have    been    changed    into    a 

*  An  awkward  way — chiefly  for  the  rhyme's  sake— of  saying  that  roses 
are  often  too  heavy  for  their  stalks. 

f  Switser,  clearly  short  for  Switserland. 
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III.  THE  BANKS  OF  TAY  ftl 

h^finiui^  ef  sound  botanical  knowledge.  But,  while  there 
were  books  on  geology  and  mineralogy  which  I  could 
imderstand,  all  on  botany  were  then, — and  they  are  little 
mended  now, — harder  than  the  Latin  grammar.  The  miner- 
alogy was  Plough  for  me  seriously  to  work  at,  and  I  am 
indkied  finally  to  aver  that  the  garden-time  could  not  have 
been  more  rightly  passed,  unless  in  weeding. 

68.  At  six  punctually  I  joined  my  father  and  mother 
at  tea,  being,  in  the  drawing-room,  restricted  to  the  inhabi- 
tation of  the  sacred  niche  above  referred  to,^  a  recess  beside 
the  fireplaoe,  well  lighted  from  the  lateral  window  in  the 
summer  evenings,  and  by  the  chimney-piece  lamp  in  winter, 
and  out  of  all  incmivenient  heat,  or  hurtful  draught.  A 
good  writii^-taUe  before  it  shut  me  well  in,  and  carried 
my  plate  and  cup,  or  books  in  service.  After  tea,  my 
father  read  to  my  mother  what  pleased  themselves,  I  pick- 
ing up  what  I  could,  or  reading  what  I  liked  better 
instead.  Thus  I  heard  all  the  Shakespeare  comedies  and 
historical  plays  agwi  and  again» — all  Scott,  and  all  Don 
Qvixote^  a  favourite  book  of  my  father's^  and  at  which  I 
could  then  laugh  to  ecstasy ;  now,  it  is  one  of  the  saddest, 
and,  in  some  things  the  most  offensive  of  books  to  me.' 

My  father  was  an  absolutely  beautiful  reader  of  the  best 
poetry  and  prose;— of  Shakespeare,  Pope»  Spenser,  Bjoron, 
and  Scott ;  as  of  Goldsmith,  Addison,  and  Jc^scm.  Lighter 
ballad  poetry  he  had  not  fineness  of  ear  to  do  justice  to :  his 
sense  <tf  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  true  meaning,  and  of 
the  force  «f  rightly  <Nrdered  syllables,  made  his  delivery  of 
Hamlet^  Lear,  Cetsar,  or  Marfnion,  melodiously  grand  and 
just;  but  he  bad  no  idea  of  modulating  the  r^*ain  of  a 
ballad,  and  had  little  patience  with  the  tenor  of  its  senti- 
ment. He  looked  always,  in  the  matter  of  what  he  read, 
for  heroic  will  and  consummate  reason;  never  tolerated  the 
morbid  love  oi  misery  for  its  own  sake,  and  never  read, 
either  for  his  own  pleasure  or  my  instruction,  such  ballads 

^  [See  above,  §  44  (p.  39).] 

*  [Compare  Leeturu  on  ArehUeOure  and  Painting,  g  32  (VoL  XII.  p.  M).] 
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as  Burd  Helen,  the  Twa  Corbies,^  or  any  other  rhyme  or 
story  which  sought  its  interest  in  vain  love  or  fruitless 
death.' 

But  true,  pure,  and  ennobling  sadness  began  very  early 
to  mingle  its  undertone  with  the  constant  happiness  of  those 
days; — a  ballad  music,  beautiful  in  sincerity,  and  hallowing 
them  ]ike  cathedral  chant.  Concerning  which, — I  must  go 
back  now  to  the  days  I  have  only  heard  of  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  and  yet  of  which  some  are  to  me  as  if  mine 
eyes  had  seen*  them. 

69.*  It  must  have  been  a  little  after  1780*  that  my 
paternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale,  ran  away  with 
my  paternal « grandfather  when  she  was  not  quite  sixteen; 
and  my  aunt  Jessie,  my  Other's  only  sister,  was  bom  a 
year  afterwards;  a  few  weeks  after  wUch  event,  my  grand- 
mother, not  3ret  seventeen,  was  surprised  (by  a  friend  who 
came  into  her  room  unannounced)  diancing  a  threesome  reel, 
with  two  chairs  for  her  partners;  she  having  found  at  the 
moment  no  other  way  of  adequately  expressing  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  this  mortal  life,  and  its  gifts  and  promises. 

The  latter  failed  somewhat  afterwards;  imd  my  aunt 
Jessie,  a  very  precious  and  perfect  creature,  beautiful  in  her 
dark-eyed.  Highland  way, — utterly  religious,  in  her  quiet 
Puritan  way, — and  very  submissive  to  Fates  mostly  unkind, 
was  married  to  a  somewhat  rough  tanner,  with  a  fairly 
good  business  in  the  good  town  of  Perth:  and,  when  1 
was  old  enough  to  be  taken  first  to  visit  them,  my  aunt 
and  my  uncle  the  tanner  lived  in  a  square-built  grey  stcMie 
house  in  the  suburb  of  Perth  known  as  '"Bridge-End,"  the 
house  some  fifty  yards  north  of  the  bridge;  its  garden 
sloping  steeply  to  the  Tay,  which  eddied,  three  or  four  feet 

1  [For  ''Bard  Helen/'  see  Vol  XIV.  p.  85  n. ;  for  the  ''Twa  Corbiee/'  Modem 
Paintert,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  316).] 

*  [In  which  req>eet,  Rnskin  shared  his  father's  distaste :  see  Fiction,  Fkdr  and 
FnO^pasHm  and  e.g.  §§  8,  9,  14  «.  (Vol  XXXIV.  pp.  271,  272,  278).] 

*  rPsalms  xviii.  44  (marginal  version) ;  2  Chronides  ix.  6.] 

*  L§§  69-73  are  put  together,  with  revisions^  from  Fore  Clavigera^  Letters  63, 
§§  1  Vid>  14^  »Qd  65,  §§  17-19 :  see  the  Bibliograi^iieal  Note,  p.  xdi.] 

«  [The  actual  date  is  1781.] 
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III.  THE  BANES  OF  TAY  68 

deep  of  sombre  crystal,  round  the  steps  where  the  servants 
dipped  their  pails.^ 

70.  A  mistaken  correspondent  in  Fors  once  complained 
of  my  coarse  habit  of  sneering  at  people  of  no  ancestry.' 
I  have  no  such  habit;  though  not  always  entirely  at  ease 
in  writing  of  my  uncles  the  baker  and  the  tanner.  And 
my  readers  may  trust  me  when  I  tell  them  that,  in  now 
remembering  my  dreams  in  the  house  of  the  entirely  honest 
chief  baker  of  Market  Street,  Crojrdon,  and  of  Peter — ^not 
Simon — the  tanner,'  whose  house  was  by  the  riverside  of 
Perth,  I  would  not  change  the  dreams,  far  less  the  tender 
realities,  of  those  early  days,  for  anjrthing  I  hear  now 
remembered  by  lords  or  dames,  of  their  days  of  childhood 
in  castle  halls,  and  by  sweet  lawns  and  lakes  in  park-waUed 
forest 

Lawn  and  lake  enough  indeed  I  had,  in  the  North  Inch 
of  Perth,  and  pools  of  pausing  Tay,  before  Rose  Terrace, 
(where  I  used  to  live  after  my  uncle  died,  briefly  apoplectic, 
at  Bridge-End,)  in  the  peace  of  the  fair  Scotch  summer 
days,  with  my  widowed  aimt,  and  my  little  cousin  Jessie, 
then  traversing  a  bright  space  between  her  sixth  and  ninth 
year;  dark-eyed  deeply,*  like  her  mother,  and  similarly 
pious;  so  that  she  and  I  used  to  compete  in  the  Sunday 
evening  Scriptural  examinations;  and  be  as  proud  as  two 
little  peacocks  because  Jessie's  elder  brothers,  and  sister 
Mary,  used  to  get  "put  down,"  and  either  Jessie  or  1  was 
always  "Dux.*'  We  agreed  upon  this  that  we  would  be 
married  when  we  were  a  little  older;  not  considering  it  to 
be  preparatorily  necessary  to  be  in  any  degree  wiser. 

71.  Strangely,  the  kitchen  servant-of-all-work  *  in  the 
house  at  Rc^  Terrace  was  a  very  old  "Mause," — before, 

*  As  oppoeed  to  the  darkness  of  mere  iris^  making  the  eyes  like  black 
eherries.  ' 

*  [Compare  above,  S  4,  p.  16.] 

*  [See  Letters  67  and  63  (Vol.  XXVUl.  pp.  467,  647.] 

*  fActs  ix.  43.] 

*  [For  other  reforenees  to  this  old  servant,  see  below»  pp.  70,  123,  466,  696w] 
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my  gnnd&tber's  servant  in  Edinburgh, — ^who  might  well 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  Mause  of  Old  McrtaHty^* 
but  hmd  even  a  more  solemnt  fearless,  and  patient  fitith, 
fast^ied  in  her  by  extreme  suffering;  for  ^  had  been 
nearly  starved  to  death  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  had  liter- 
ally picked  the  bones  out  of  cast-out  dust-heaps  to  gnaw; 
and  ever  afterwards,  to  see  the  waste  of  an  atom  <tf  food 
was  as  shocking  to  her  as  bUsph^ny.  '^Oh,  Miss  Mar- 
garet 1 "  she  said  once  to  my  mother,  who  liad  shaken  some 
crumbs  off  a  dirty  plate  out  of  the  window,  ^  1  had  rather 
you  had  knocked  me  down."  She  would  make  her  dinner 
upon  anjrthing  in  the  house  that  the  other  servants  wouldn't 
eat;— often  upon  potato  sldns,  giving  her  own  dinner  away 
to  any  poor  perscm  she  saw ;  and  would  always  stand  during 
the  whole  church  service,  (though  at  least  seventy  years 
old  when  I  knew  her,  and  very  feeble,)  if  she  could  per- 
suade any  wild  Amorite^  out  of  the  streets  to  take  her  seat 
Her  wi^tikled  and  worn  fetce,  moveless  in  resc^ticm  and 
patience,  incapable  of  smile,  and  knit  sometimes  periiaps 
too  severdy  against  Jessie  and  me,  if  we  wanted  more 
creamy  milk  to  our  porridge,  or  jumped  off  our  favourite 

*  Vulgar  modem  Puritanism  has  shown  its  degeneracy  in  nothing  more 
than  in  its  incapability  of  understanding  Scott's  exquisitely  finished  por- 
traits of  the  Covenanter.  In  Old  Mof^aUfy  alone,  there  are  four  which 
cannot  be  surpassed;  tiie  tjjpial  one,  Elisabetii,  frultleidy  sublime  and 
pure ;  the  second,  Ephraim  Macbriar,  giving  the  too  common  phase  of  the 
character,  which  is  touched  with  ascetic  insanity ;  the  third,  Mause,  coloured 
and  made  sometimes  ludicrotts  by  Scottish  eonceit,  but  vtterly  strong  and 
pare  at  heart;  the  last,  BaUbnr,  a  study  of  supreme  interest,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  Puritan  &ith,  sincerdy  held,  on  a  naturally  and  incurablv 
cruel  and  base  spirit  Add  to  these  four  studies,  from  this  single  novel, 
those  in  the  Heart  of  MiHoihUm,  and  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Andrew  Fairservice 
fiKMoa  Rob  Rojf,  and  vou  have  a  series  of  theological  analyses  far  beyond 
those  of  any  other  philosophical  work  that  I  know,  of  any  period.^ 

^  ^'^Amorite/'  because  in  Letter  65  of  Ft^rt^  where  this  passage  first  appeared, 
Ruskm  was  diseoasing  the  Amorites,  and  likening  them  to  the  ^^  Highlander " : 
see  VoL  XXVm.  p.  596.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Elizabeth  MacClnre,  see  FtcUim,  Fakr  mnd  Foul, 
§  113  (Vol.  XXXrV.  p.  383) ;  to  Ephraian,  iM.,  p.  382 ;  to  Manse  Headrigg,  tM.  ; 
to  Balfour  of  Burley,  ibid. ;  to  Nicol  Jarvie,  VoL  XXV.  p.  296 ;  and  to  Andrew 
Fairservioa,  VoL  XXXIV.  p^  388  S09.] 
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box  on  Sunday, — ("  Never  mind,  John,"  said  Jessie  to  me, 
once  seeing  me  in  an  unchristian  state  of  provocation  on 
this  subject,  "  when  we*re  married,  we'll  jump  off  boxes  all 
day  long,  if  we  like  1 ") — ^may  have  been  partly  instrumental 
in  giving  me  that  slight  bias  against  Evangelical  religion, 
which  I  confess  to  be  sometimes  traceable  in  my  later 
works  ;^  but  I  never  can  be  thankful  enough  for  having 
seen,  in  our  own  "Old  Mause,**  the  Scottish  Puritan  spirit 
in  its  perfect  faith  and  force;  and  been  enabled  therdbre 
afterw^s  to  trace  its  agency  in  the  reforming  policy  of 
Scotland,  with  the  reverence  and  honour  it  deserves.* 

72.  My  aunt,  a  pure  dove-priestess,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  of  Highland  Dodona,  was  of  a  far  gentler  temper; 
but  still,  to  me,  remained  at  a  wistful  distance.  She  had 
been  much  saddened  by  the  loss  of  three  of  her  children 
before  her  husband's  death.  Little  Peter,  especially,  had 
been  the  comer-stone  of  her  love's  building ;  and  it  was 
thrown  down  swiftly : — ^white  swelling  came  in  the  knee ;  he 
suffered  much,  and  grew  weaker  gradually,  dutiful  always, 
and  loving,  and  wholly  patient  She  wanted  him  one  day 
to  take  half  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  took  him  on  her 
knee,  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  "Not  now,  mamma;  in 
a  minute,"  said  he;  and  put  his  head  on  her  shoulder, 
and  gave  one  long,  low  sigh,  and  died.  Then  there  was 
Catherine;  and — I  forget  the  other  little  daughter's  name, 
I  did  not  see  them ;  my  mother  told  me  of  them ; — eagerly 
always  about  Catherine,  who  had  been  her  own  favourite. 
My  aunt  had  been  talking  earnestly  one  day  with  her 
husband  about  these  two  children ;  planning  this  and  that 
for  their  schooling  and  what  not:  at  night,  for  a  little 
while  she  could  not  sleep;  and  as  she  lay  thinking,  she 
saw  the  door  of  the  room  open,  and  two  spades  come 
into  it,  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Both  the  chil- 
dren were  dead  within  brief  time  afterwards.     I  was  about 

&  [See,  for  instance,  such  paesagOB  as  Vol.  XXII.  p.  433 ;  Vol  XXTV.  p.  345 ; 
Vol.  XXXin.  pp.  112,  116;  and  Vol.  XX  VH  p.  546.] 
«  [See,  for  instance,  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  267-268.] 
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to  write  "within  a  fortnight'' — ^but  I  cannot  be  sure  of 
remembering  my  mother's  words  accurately. 

79.  But  when  I  was  in  Perth,  there  were  still — Mary, 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  lodced  after  us  children  when 
Mause  was  too  busy;  James  and  John,  William  and 
Andrew;  (I  can't  think  whom  the  unapostolic  WiUiam  was 
named  after).  But  the  boys  were  then  all  at  school  or 
college, — ^the  scholars,  William  and  Andrew,  only  came 
home  to  tease  Jessie  and  me,  and  eat  the  biggest  jargonel 
pears;  the  collegians  were  wholly  abstract;  and  the  two 
girls  and  I  played  in  our  quiet  ways  on  the  North  Inch, 
and  by  the  "Lead,"  a  stream  "led"  fix)m  the  Tay  past 
Rose  Terrace  into  the  town  for  molinary  purposes;  and 
long  ago,  I  suppose,  bricked  over  or  choked  with  rublnsh ;  ^ 
but  then  lovely,  and  a  perpetual  treasure  of  flowing  diamond 
to  us  children.  Mary,  by  the  way,  was  ascending  towards 
twelve — fair,  blue-eyed,  and  moderately  pretty ;  and  as  pious 
as  Jessie,  without  being  quite  so  zealous. 

74.  My  father  rarely  stayed  with  us  in  Perth,  but  went 
on  business  travel  through  Scotland,  and  even  my  mother 
became  a  curiously  unimportant  figure  at  Rose  Terrace. 
I  can't  understand  how  she  so  rarely  walked  with  us 
children;  she  and  my  aunt  seemed  always  to  have  their 
own  secluded  ways.  Mary,  Jessie,  and  I  were  allowed  to 
do  what  we  liked  on  the  Inch:'  and  I  don't  remember 
doing  any  lessons  in  these  Perth  times,  except  the  above- 
described  competitive  divinity  on  Sunday. 

Had  there  been  anybody  then  to  teach  me  anything 
about  plants  or  pebbles,  it  had  been  good  for  me;  as  it 

^  [Not  to,  as  late  as  1876 :  see  ''Notes  and  Correspondenoe "  in  Fnr9  Chnigerm^ 
Letter  66  (VoL  XXVDDL  p.  6^1 

'  [For  farther  reminisoeuees  by  Roskiii  of  these  dam  see  Ar»,  Letter  52 
(VoL  XXVra.  p.  302),  and  DeucaHwh,  i.  ch.  vH.  §  21  (Vol.  XXVL  p.  176X  In 
one  MS.  Ruskin  starts  §  74  thus  :— 

''In  FoT9^  I  left  off  at  the  time  of  our  snnimer  journeys  to  Perth.    One 

of  the  most  important  results  of  them  was  my  fiumliarity  with  the  look  of 

the  Northumbrian  and  Scottish  east  coast  from  Holy  Island  to  the  Bass 

—-knowledge  of  use  to  me  now  in  final  work  on  history.    My  firther  •  .  .'* 

The  "final  work  on  history**  was  the  intended  continuation  of  Our  FaHen  kmm 

TM  Um.] 
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was,  I  passed  my  days  much  as  the  thistles  and  tansy  did, 
only  with  perpetual  watching  of  all  the  ways  of  running 
water, — a  singular  awe  developing  itself  in  me,  both  of  the 
pools  of  Tay,  where  the  water  changed  from  brown  to 
blue-black,  and  of  the  precipices  of  Kinnoull;  partly  out 
of  my  own  mind,  and  partly  because  the  servants  always 
became  serious  when  we  went  up  Kinnoull  way,  especially 
if  I  wanted  to  stay  and  look  at  the  little  crystal  spring  of 
Bower's  Well 

76.  "But  you  say  you  were  not  afraid  of  anything?"^ 
writes  a  fiiend,  anxious  for  the  unassailable  veracity  of 
these  memoirs.  Well,  I  said,  not  of  ghosts,  thunder,  or 
beasts, — meaning  to  specify  the  commonest  terrors  of  mere 
childhood.  Every  day,  as  I  grew  wiser,  taught  me  a 
reasonable  fear;  else  I  had  not  above  described  myself  as 
the  most  reasonable  person  of  my  acquaintance.^  And  by 
the  swirls  of  smooth  blackness,  broken  by  no  fleck  of  foam, 
where  Tay  gathered  herself  like  Medusa,^  I  never  passed 
without  awe,  even  in  those  thoughtless  days;  neither  do  I 
in  the  least  mean  that  I  could  walk  among  tombstones  in 
the  night  (neither,  for  that  matter,  in  the  day),  as  if  they 
were  only  paving  stones  set  upright.  Far  the  contrary; 
but  it  is  important  to  the  reader's  confidence  in  writings 
which  have  seemed  inordinately  impressional  and  emotion«J, 
that  he  should  know  I  was  never  subject  to — ^I  should 
periiaps  rather  say,  sorrowfully,  never  capable  of — any 
manner  of  illusion  or  false  imagination,  nor  in  the  least 
liable  to  have  my  nerves  shaken  by  surprise.  When  I  was 
about  five  years  old,  having  been  on  amicable  terms  for  a 
while  with  a  black  Newfoundland,  then  on  probation  for 
watch  dog  at  Heme  Hill,  after  one  of  our  long  summer 
journeys  my  first  thought  on  getting  home  was  to  go  to 
see  Lion.    My  mother  trusted  me  to  go  to  the  stable  with 

*  I  always  think  of  Tay  as  a  goddess  river,  as  Greta  a  nymph  one. 

«  [Sea  above,  §  61  (p.  461] 

*  [See  above,  8  63  (p.  56),  and  compare  %  49  (p.  44).] 
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our  one  serving-man,  Thomas,  gi^g  him  strict  orders 
that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  within  stretch  of  the  dog's 
chain.  Thomas,  for  better  security,  carried  me  in  his  arms. 
Lion  was  at  his  dinner,  and  took  no  notice  of  either  of 
us ;  on  which  I  besought  leave  to  pat  him.  Foolish  Thomas 
stooped  towards  him  that  I  might,  when  the  dog  instantly 
flew  at  me,  and  bit  a  piece  clean  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
lip  on  the  left  side.  I  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs, 
bleeding  fast,  but  not  a  whit  frightened,  except  lest  Lion 
should  be  sent  away.  Lion  indeed  had  to  go;  but  not 
Thomas:  my  mother  was  sure  he  was  sorry,  and  I  think 
blamed  herself  the  most.  The  bitten  side  of  the  (then 
really  pretty)  mouth,  was  spoiled  for  evermore,  but  the 
wound,  drawn  close,  healed  quickly;  the  last  use  I  made 
of  my  moveable  lips  before  Dr.  Aveline  drew  them  into 
ordered  silence  for  a  while,  was  to  observe,  ^*Mama,  though 
I  can't  speak,  I  can  play  upcm  the  fiddle."  But  the  house 
was  of  another  opinion,  and  I  never  attained  any  profi- 
ciency upon  that  instrument  worthy  of  my  genius.  Not  the 
slightest  diminution  of  my  love  of  dogs,  nor  the  slightest 
n»vousness  in  managing  them,  was  induced  by  the  accident. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  I  was  in  any  real  danger  or 
not  when,  another  day,  in  the  same  stable,  quite  by  myself, 
I  went  head  foremost  into  the  large  water-tub  kept  for  the 
garden.  I  think  I  might  have  got  awkwardly  wedged  if 
I  had  tried  to  draw  my  feet  in  after  me:  instead,  I  used 
the  small  watering-pot  I  had  in  my  hand  to  give  mjrself  a 
good  thrust  up  from  the  bottom,  and  caught  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  tub  with  my  left  hand,  getting  not  a  little 
credit  afterwards  for  my  decision  of  method.  Looking  back 
to  the  few  chances  that  have  in  any  such  manner  tried 
my  head,  I  believe  it  has  never  failed  me  when  I  wanted 
it,  and  that  I  am  much  more  likely  to  be  confused  by 
sudden  admiration  than  by  sudden  danger. 

76.  The  dark  pools  of  Tay,  which  have  led  me  into 
this  boasting,  were  under  the  high  b^nk  at  the  head  of  the 
North  Inch, — ^the  path  above  them  being  seldom  traversed 
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by  us  children  unless  at  harvest  time,  when  we  used  to 
go  gleaning  in  the  fields  beyond;  Jessie  and  I  afterwards 
grinding  our  corn  in  the  kitchen  pepper-miU,  and  kneading 
and  toasting  for  ourselves  cakes  of  pepper  bread,  of  quite 
unpurchaseable  quality. 

In  the  general  course  of  this  my  carefid  narration,  I 
rebut  with  as  much  indignation  as  may  be  permitted  with- 
out ill  manners,  the  charge  of  partiality  to  Anything  merely 
because  it  was  seen  when  I  was  young.  I  hesitate,  how- 
ever, in  recording  as  a  constant  truth  for  the  world,  the 
impression  left  on  me  when  I  went  gleaning  with  Jessie, 
that  Scottish  sheaves  are  more  golden  than  are  bound  in 
other  lands,  and  that  no  harvests  elsewhere  visible  to 
human  eyes  are  so  like  the  "com  of  heaven"*  as  those 
of  Strath-Tay  and  Strath-Eam. 

^  Psalm  Izxviii.  24. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

XJNDER  NEW  TUTORSHIPS 

77.  When  I  was  about  eight  or  nine  I  had  a  bad  feverish 
illness  at  Dunkeld,  during  which  I  believe  I  was  in  some 
danger,  and  am  sure  I  was  very  uncomfortable.  It  came 
on  after  a  long  walk  in  which  I  had  been  gathering  quan- 
tities of  foxgloves,  and  pulling  them  to  pieces  to  examine 
their  seeds;  and  there  were  hints  about  their  having 
poisoned  me,  very  absurd,  but  which  extended  the  gather- 
ing awe  fix)m  river  eddies  ^  to  foxglove  dells.  Not  long  after 
that,  when  we  were  back  at  home,  my  cousin  Jessie  fell 
ill,  and  died  very  slowly,  of  water  on  the  brain.  I  was 
very  sorry,  not  so  much  in  any  strength  of  early  affection, 
as  in  the  feeling  that  the  happy,  happy  days  at  Perth 
ware  for  ever  ended,  since  there  was  no  more  Jessie.^ 

Before  her  illness  took  its  fatal  form, — before,  indeed,  I 
believe  it  had  at  all  declared  itself— my  aimt  dreamed  one 
of  her  foresight  dreams,  simple  and  plain  enough  for  any 
one's  interpretation ; — that  she  was  approaching  the  ford  of 
a  dark  river,  alone,  when  little  Jessie  came  running  up 
behind  her,  and  passed  her,  and  went  through  first.  Then 
she  passed  through  herself,  and  looking  back  from  the 
other  side,  saw  her  old  Mause  approaching  from  the  distance 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  And  so  it  was,  that  Jessie, 
immediately  afterwards,  sickened  rapidly  and  died;  and  a 
few  months,  or  it  might  be  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  my 
aunt  died  of  decline;  and  Mause,  some  two  or  three  years 

»  rSM  above,  §  74  (p.  W).] 

*  [For'an  ^'Oarianic^'  poem  written  two  or  tliree  years  later,  ''On  the  Death  of 
mj  Cousin  Jessie/  see  Vol.  II,  p.  286.] 
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later,  having  had  no  care  after  her  mistress  and  Jessie  were 
gone,  but  when  she  might  go  to  them. 

78.  I  was  at  Plymouth  with  my  father  and  mother 
when  my  Scottish  aunt  died,  and  had  been  very  happy 
with  my  nurse  on  the  hill  east  of  the  town,  looking  out 
on  the  bay  and  breakwater ;  and  came  in  to  find  my  father, 
for  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him,  in  deep  distress  of 
sobbing  tears. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  my  aimt  was  dead,  but,  at  that 
time,  (and  a  good  deal  since,  also,)  I  lived  mostly  in  the 
present,  like  an  animal,  and  my  principal  sensation  was, — 
What  a  pity  it  was  to  pass  such  an  uncomfortable  evening 
— and  we  at  Plymouth  1 

The  deaths  of  Jessie  and  her  mother  of  course  ended 
our  Scottish  days.  The  only  surviving  daughter,  Mary, 
was  thenceforward  adopted  by  my  father  and  mother,  and 
brought  up  with  me.  She  was  fourteen  when  she  came  to 
us,  and  I  four  years  younger; — so  with  the  Perth  days, 
closed  the  first  decade  of  my  life.  Mary  was  a  rather 
pretty,  blue-eyed,  clumsily-made  girl,  very  amiable  and 
affectionate  in  a  quiet  way,  with  no  parts,  but  good  sense 
and  good  principle,  honestly  and  inoffensively  pious,  and 
equal  tempered,  but  with  no  pretty  girlish  ways  or  fancies. 
She  became  a  serene  additional  neutral  tint  in  the  house- 
hold harmony;  read  alternate  verses  of  the  Bible  with  my 
mother  and  me  in  the  mornings,  and  went  to  a  day  school 
in  the  forenoon.  When  we  travelled  she  took  somewhat 
of  a  governess  position  towards  me,  we  being  allowed  to 
explore  places  t<^ether  without  my  nurse; — but  we  gener- 
ally took  old  Anne  too  for  better  company. 

79.  It  began  now  to  be  of  some  importance  what  church 
I  went  to  on  Sunday  morning.  My  father,  who  was  istill 
much  broken  in  health,  could  not  go  to  the  long  Church 
of  England  service,  and,  my  mother  being  evangelical,  he 
went  contentedly,  or  at  least  submissively,  with  her  and 
me  to  Beresford  Chapel,  Walworth,  where  the  Rev.  E. 
Andrews  preached,  regularly,  a  somewhat  eloquent,  forcible, 
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and  ingenious  sennon,  not  tiresome  to  hear:^ — the  prayers 
were  abridged  from  the  Church  Service,  and  we,  beuig  the 
grandest  people  in  the  congregation,  were  allowed — ^though, 
as  I  now  remember,  not  without  offimded  and  reproachful 
glances  fix>m  the  more  consci^itious  worshippers — ^to  come 
in  when  even  those  short  prayers  were  half  over,  Mary 
and  I  used  each  to  write  an  abstract  of  the  sermon  in  the 
afternoon,  to  please  ourselves, — Mary  dutifully,  and  I  to 
show  how  well  I  could  do  it,*  We  never  went  to  church 
in  afternoon  or  evening.  I  remember  yet  the  amazed  and 
appalling  sensation,  as  of  a  vision  preliminary  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  of  going,  a  year  or  two  later,  first  into  a 
church  by  candlelight. 

80.  We  had  no  family  worship,  but  our  servants  were 
better  cared  for  than  is  often  the  case  in  ostentatiously 
religious  houses.  My  mother  used  to  take  th^n,  when 
girls,  from  families  known  to  her,  sister  after  sister,  and 
we  never  had  a  bad  one.' 

On  the  Simday  evening  my  father  would  sometimes 
read  us  a  sermon  of  Blair's,^  or  it  might  be,  a  clerk  or  a 
customer  would  dine  with  us,  when  the  conversation,  in 
mere  necessary  courtesy,  would  take  generally  the  direction 
of  sherry.  Mary  and  I  got  through  the  evening  how  we 
could,  over  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  Bunyan's  Holy  War, 
Quarles's  Emblems^  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Mrs.  Sherwood's 

1  [Hitherto  misprinted  ''him/'  but  the  MS.  has  ''hear.''  For  another  retoenee 
to  these  eermons,  see  St.  MarVM  Rut,  %  88  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  277);  and  for  the 
chapel,  see  below,  p.  182.  Bume-Jones,  on  reading  these  passages  in  PneUrita — 
"that  most  heavenly  book,"  he  called  it— wrote  saying  that  he  too  had  worshipped 
in  thr  same  chapel.  "How  ineffiibly  wonderfiol,"  replied  Roskin^  "that  von  and 
I  both  sate — and-— behaved  properly  in  Beresford  Chapel!"  Bnrae-Joness  letter 
is  accompanied  by  an  amnsmg  sketch  of  the  "  three-dedttr " :  see  Mmmriak  ^ 
JSdward  Bume^ones,  voL  i.  pp.  41-42.  An  oil-portrait  of  Dr.  Andrews  (died  1841) 
is  in  the  Soothwark  Library,  Walworth  Road ;  a  notice  of  him  will  be  foond  in 
Basil  Qiampneys'  Memmr9  ^  Cwxntry  Fatm»rty  vol  L  pp.  126-128.  His  du^  in 
Beresford  Street  stUl  stands.] 

*  [A  page  of  his  ''Sermon  Book"  is  shown  on  the  opposite  sheet  ai fatctkmilm i 
for  his  early  map-dmwing^  see  p.  74  (§  82) ;  the  MS.  of  Tkt  Poetry  ^  AtMtMmn 
is  ten  years  later.] 

'  [One  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Stones ;  another  was  that  of  Lacy  and  Herriit 
Tofv^ :  see  below,  u.  §  106  (p.  348).] 

*  [Hogh  Blair  (1718-1800),  of  Edinburgh ;  his  Sermons  are  in  five  Tolimies 
(1777-1801).] 
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Lady  of  the  MaTwr^ — a  very  awful  book  to  me,  because 
of  the  stories  in  it  of  wicked  girls  who  had  gone  to  balls, 
dying  immediately  after  of  fever, — ^and  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
Henry  Milner^  —  of  which  more  presently,^ — the  YoutKs 
Magazinef  Alfred  Campbell  the  Young  Pilgrim^  and,  though 
rather  as  a  profane  indulgence,  permitted  because  of  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts,'  Bingley's  Natural  History}  We 
none  of  us  cared  for  singing  hymns  or  psalms  as  such, 
and  were  too  honest  to  amuse  ourselves  with  them  as 
sacred  music,  besides  that  we  did  not  find  their  music 
amusing. 

81.  My  &ther  and  mothar, — though  due  cheques  for 
charities  were  of  course  sent  to  Dr.  Andrews,  and  various 
civilities  at  Christmas,  in  the  way  of  turkeys  or  boxes  of 
raisins,  intimated  their  satisfaction  with  the  style  of  his 
sermons  and  purity  of  his  doctrine, — ^had  yet,  with  their 
usual  shyness,  never  asked  for  his  acquaintance,  or  even 
permitted  the  state  of  their  souls  to  be  inquired  after  in 
pastoral  visits.  Mary  and  I,  however,  were  charmed  merely 
by  the  distant  effect  of  him,  and  used  to  walk  with  Anne 
up  and  down  in  Walworth,  merely  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
hun  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  At  last,  one 
day,  wheal,  by  extreme  favour  of  Fortune,  he  met  us  in  a 
great  hiasvy  on  our  own  side  of  it,  and  nearly  tumbled 
over  me,  Anne,  as  he  recovered  himself,  dropped  him  a  low 
curtsey;  whereupon  he  stopped,  inquired  who  we  were,  and 
WBS  extr^QQidiy  gracious  to  us;  and  we,  coming  home  in 
%  fever  of  delight,  announced,  not  much  to  my  mother's 
satisfaction,  that  the  Doctor  had  said  he  would  call  some 
day  I  And  so,  little  by  little,  the  blissful  acquaintance 
was  made.  I  might  be  eleven  or  going  on  twelve  by  that 
time.    Miss  Andrews,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  *^  Angel  in 

1  [See  below,  p.  04] 

*  Xa^t^  OanuMl.     The    Young  PUgrkn,     ConUdmng  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Heh  Land.    By  Mn.  Hofland.    1826.] 

3  fMattbew  xviiL  8.] 

*  [For  referencee  to  this  book  (of  which  the  trae  title  is  Animal  Biography)^  lee 
VoL  3DCV.  p.  32,  end  VoL  XXVUl.  p.  27a] 
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the  House,"  ^  was  an  extremely  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen ; 
she  sang  «<  Tambourgi,  Tambouigi '' ""  with  great  spirit  and 
a  rich  voice,  went  at  blackberry  time  on  rambles  with  us 
at  the  Norwood  Spa,  and  made  me  feel  generally  that 
there  was  something  in  girls  that  I  did  not  understand, 
and  that  was  curiously  agreeable.  And  at  last,  because  I 
was  so  fond  of  the  Doctor,  and  he  had  the  reputation 
(in  Walworth)  of  being  a  good  scholar,  my  father  thought 
he  might  pleasantly  initiate  me  in  Greek,  sudi  initiation 
having  been  already  too  long  deferred.  The  Doctor,  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  knew  little  more  of  Greek  than  the 
letters,  and  declensions  of  nouns;  but  he  wrote  the  letters 
prettily,  and  had  an  accurate  and  sensitive  ear  for  i^hythm. 
He  began  me  with  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  made  me 
scan  both  them  and  my  Virgil  thoroughly,  sometimes,  by 
way  of  interlude,  reciting  bits  of  Shakespeare  to  me  with 
force  and  propriety.  The  Anacreontic  metre  entirely  {leased 
me,  nor  less  the  Anacreontic  sentiment.  I  learned  half  the 
odes  by  heart  merely  to  please  myself,  and  learned  with 
certainty,  what  in  later  study  of  Gredc  art  it  has  proved 
extremdy  advantageous  to  me  to  know,  that  the  Greeks 
liked  doves,  swallows,  and  roses  just  as  well  as  I  did. 

82.  In  the  intervals  of  these  tmlaborious  Greek  lessons^ 
I  went  on  amusing  myself — partly  in  writing  English 
doggerel,  partly  in  map  drawing,  or  cop3ring  Cruikshank's 
illustrations  to  Grimm,'  which  I  did  with  great,  and  to 
most  people  now  incredible,  exactness,  a  sheet  of  them 
being,    by   good  hap,   well  preserved,   dcme   when    I    was 

*  HArm  Melodie$. 


^  [Emily  Angoata  Andrews  (first  wife  of  Corentry  Frtmore)  was  the  fifth 
daofhter.  Her  eldest  sister  became  Mrs.  Orme,  whose  house  in  St  John's  Wood 
was  *'a  haunt  of  RossettI,  Swinbame,  Wodner,  Holman  Hant,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  yonng  artists,  poets,  men  of  letters,  and  thinkers"  (PiaM  MaU  Gajtette.  May  8, 
1892).    She  died  in  that  year.] 

'  [For  specimens  of  the  '' doggerel"  of  these  years^  see  VoL  n.  part  iiL  Some 
of  his  mape—^' examples  of  many  done  by  the  tune  *I  was  ten  years  old"— were 


shown  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1878  (see  VoL  yiTT,  p.  508),  and  again  in  1907. 
The  copies  from  Cruikshank  were  also  diown  in  1878  (t6tf.).j 
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between  ten  and  eleven.  But  I  never  saw  any  boy's  work 
in  my  life  showing  so  little  original  faculty,  or  grasp  by 
memory.  I  could  literally  draw  nothing,  not  a  cat,  not  a 
mouse,  not  a  boat,  not  a  bush,  *^out  of  my  head,"  and 
there  was,  luckily,  at  present  no  idea  on  the  part  either 
of  parents  or  preceptor,  of  teaching  me  to  draw  out  of 
other  people's  heads. 

Nevertheless,  Mary,  at  her  day  school,  was  getting 
drawing  lessons  with  the  other  girls.  Her  report  of  the 
pleasantness  and  zeal  of  the  master,  and  the  frank  and 
somewhat  unusual  execution  of  the  drawings  he  gave  her 
to  copy,  interested  my  father,  and  he  was  still  more 
pleased  by  Mary's  copying,  for  a  proof  of  industry  while  he 
was  away  on  his  winter's  journey — copying,  in  pencil  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  vigorous  engraving,  the  little 
water-colour  by  Prout  of  a  wayside  cottage,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  our  future  water-colour  collection,  being 
then  our  only  possession  in  that  kind — of  other  kind,  two 
miniatures  on  ivory  completed  our  gallery. 

88.  I  perceive,  in  thinking  over  the  good  work  of  that 
patient  black  and  white  study,  that  Mary  could  have  drawn, 
if  she  had  been  well  taught  and  kindly  encouraged.  But 
her  power  of  patient  copying  did  not  serve  her  in  draw* 
ing  fix>m  nature,  and  when,  that  same  summer,  I  between 
ten  and  eleven  (1829),  we  went  to  stay  at  Matlock  in 
Derbyshire,  all  that  she  proved  able  to  accomplish  was  an 
outline  of  Caxton's  New  Bath  Hotel,  in  which  our  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  art,  for  that  year,  ended. 

But,  in  the  glittering  white  broken  spar,  specked  with 
galena,  by  which  the  walks  of  the  hotel  garden  were  made 
bright,  and  in  the  shops  of  the  pretty  village,  and  in  many 
a  happy  walk  among  its  cliffs,  I  pursued  my  minendogical 
studies  on  fluor,  calcite,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  with  inde- 
scribable rapture  when  I  was  allowed  to  go  into  a  cave. 
My  father  and  mother  showed  far  more  kindness  than  I 
knew,  in  yielding  to  my  subterranean  passion;  for  my 
mother  could  not  bear  dhrty  places,  and  my  father  had  a 
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nervous  feeling  that  the  ladders  would  break,  or  the  roof 
fiJl,  before  we  got  out  again.  They  went  with  me,  never- 
theless, wherever  I  wanted  to  go, — ^my  father  even  into 
the  terrible  Speedwell  mine  at  Castleton,  where,  for  once, 
I  was  a  little  frightened  myself. 

From  Matlock  we  must  have  gone  on  to  Cumberland, 
for  I  find  in  my  father's  writing  the  legend,  **  Begun 
28th  November,  1880,  finished  11th  January,  1882,''  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  ^  Iteriad,"  a  poem  in  four  books,  which  I 
indited,  between  those  dates,  on  the  subject  of  our  journey 
among  the  Lakes,  and  of  which  some  little  notice  may  be 
tak^i  farther  on.^ 

84.  It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1881  *  that  the 
important  step  was  taken  of  giving  me  a  drawing  master. 
Mary  showed  no  gift  of  representing  any  of  the  scenes  of 
our  travels,  and  I  began  to  express  some  wish  that  I  could 
draw  myself.  Whereupon,  Mary's  pleasant  drawing  master, 
to  whom  my  father  and  mother  were  equitable  enou^ 
not  to  impute  Mary's  want  of  genius,  was  invited  to  give 
me  also  an  hour  in  the  week. 

I  suppose  a  drawing  master's  business  can  only  become 
established  by  his  assertion  of  himself  to  the  public  as  the 
possessor  of  a  style;  and  teaching  in  that  only.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Runciman's  memory  sustains  disgrace  in  my 
mind  in  that  he  gave  no  impulse  nor  even  indulgence  to 
the  extraordinary  gift  I  had  for  drawing  delicately  with 
the  pen  point.  Any  work  of  that  kind  was  done  thence- 
forward only  to  please  myself.  Mr.  Runciman  gave  me 
nothing  but  his  own  mannered  and  inefficient  drawings  to 
copy,  and  greatly  broke  the  force  both  of  my  mind  and 
hand. 

Yet  he  taught  me  much,  and  suggested  more.  He 
taught  me  perspective,  at  once  accuratdy  and  simply — an 

1  rSee  below,  §  91  (p.  81).] 

>  [Of  tke  •omiiier^  the  MS.  say*  :— 

''The  sommer  of  1831,  when  I  was  twelve  yean  old,  might  perhaps 

have  been  raried  only  by  a  visit  to  Tnnbridge  Wells,  where  I  was  contsut 

enough  with  the  common  and  its  sandstone  rocks."] 
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invaluable  bit  of  teaching.^  He  compelled  me  into  a 
swiftness  and  facility  of  hand  which  I  foimd  afterwards 
extremely  useful,  though  what  I  have  just  called  the 
"force,"  the  strong  accuracy  of  my  line,  was  lost.  He 
cultivated  in  me, — ^indeed  founded, — ^the  habit  of  looking 
for  the  essential  points  in  the  things  drawn,  so  as  to  ab- 
stract them  decisively,  and  he  explained  to  me  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  composition,  though  he  himself  could 
not  compose. 

85.  A  very  happy  time  followed,  for  about  two  years. 

I  was,  of  coiurse,  fieur  behind  Mary  in  touch-skill  of 
pencil  drawing,  and  it  was  good  for  her  that  this  superiority 
was  acknowledged,  and  due  honour  done  her  for  the  steady 
pains  of  her  unimpulsive  practice  and  unwearied  attenticm. 
For,  as  she  did  not  write  poems  like  me,  nor  collect  spars 
like  me,  nor  exhibit  any  prevailing  vivacity  of  mind  in  any 
direction,  she  was  gradually  sinking  into  far  too  subordinate 
a  position  to  my  hi||^-mightiness.  But  I  could  make  no 
pretence  for  some  time  to  rival  her  in  free-hand  cop3dng> 
and  my  first  attempts  from  nature  were  not  felt  by  my 
father  to  be  the  least  flattering  to  his  vanity. 

These  were  made  under  i^e  stimulus  of  a  journey  to 
Dover  with  the  forethought  of  which  my  mother  comforted 
me  through  an  illness  of  1820.'  I  find  my  quite  first  sketch- 
book, an  extremely  inconvenient  upright  small  octavo  in 
mottled  and  flexible  cover,  the  paper  pure  white,  and 
ribbedly  gritty,  filled  with  outlines,  irregularly  defaced  by 
impulsive  efforts  at  finish,  in  arbitrary  places  and  comers, 
of  Dover  and  Tunbridge  Castles  and  the  main  tower  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  These,  with  a  really  good  study, 
supplemented  by  detached  detail,  of  Battle  Abbey,  I  have 
set  aside  for  preservation;  the  really  first  sketch  I  ever 
made  from  nature  being  No.  1,  of  a  street  in  Sevenoaks. 

^  [In  the  JEIemerUs  of  Drawing,  1857j  Rnskin  recommended  him  as  a  teacher 
of  perspective:  see  Vol  XV.  p.  18  n.  For  another  reminiscence  of  him,  see 
ArmOne  FhrenHna,  §  131  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  388).  See  alio  a  letter  of  June  4,  1884, 
in  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  673.] 

'  [See  a  passage  from  the  MS.  given  below,  p.  87  n.] 
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I  got  little  satisfacticm  and  less  praise  by  these  works ;  but 
the  native  architectural  instinct  is  instantly  developed  in 
these,— highly  notable  for  any  one  who  cares  to  note  such 
nativities.  Two  little  pencillings  from  Canterbury  south 
porch  and  central  tower,  I  have  given  to  Miss  Gale,  of 
Burgate  House,  Canterbury;  the  remnants  of  the  book 
itself  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  l^-y-F£ynon,  Barmouth,  both 
very  dear  friends.^ 

86.  But  before  everything,  at  this  time,  came  my 
pleasure  in  merely  watching  tiie  sea.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  row,  £Eur  less  to  sail,  nor  to  walk  near  the  harbour 
alone;  so  that  I  learned  nothing  of  shif^ng  or  anjrthing 
else  WOTth  learning,  but  spent  four  or  five  hours  every  day 
in  simply  staring  and  wondering  at  the  sea, — an  occupation 
which  never  failed  me  till  I  was  forty.  Whenever  I  could 
get  to  a  beach  it  was  enough  for  me  to  have  the  waves 
to  look  at,  and  hear,  and  pursue  and  fly  fironu  I  never 
took  to  natural  history  of  sheUs,  or  shrimps,  or  weeds, 
or  jelly-fish.  Pebbles? — ^yes,  if  there  were  any;  otherwise, 
merely  sjt^ared  all  day  long  at  the  tumbling  and  creaming 
strength  of  the  sea.  Idiotically,  it  now  appears  to  me, 
wasting  all  that  priceless  youth  in  mere  droun  and  trance 
of  admiration ;  it  had  a  certain  strain  of  Byronesque  passion 
in  it,  which  meant  something:  but  it  was  a  fearful  loss  of 
time. 

87.  The  summer  of  1882  must,  I  think,  have  been 
passed  at  home,  for  my  next  sketch-book  contains  mily 
some  efibrts  at  tree-drawing  in  Dulwich,  and  a  view  ci 
the  bridge  over  the  now  bricked-up  "Eflira,''*  by  which 
the  Norwood  road  then  crossed  it  at  the  bottom  of  Heme 
Hill:  the  road  itself,  just  at  the  place  where,  from  the 
top  of  the  bridge,  one  looked  up  and  down  the  streamlet, 
bridged  now  into  putridly  damp  shade  by  the  railway,  dose 
to  Heme  Hill  Station.    This  dcetch  was  the  first  in  which 

\JFor  MiigOale,  idiOM  brother  Frederick  married  m  sister  of  Mr.  Artliiir  Serem, 
•ee  YoL  XXXm.  p.  xziT. ;  for  Mrs.  T«lkrt,  mod  the  tuune  of  her  hoose.  Vol.  XXX. 
p.  zxriiL,  and  VoL  XXIX.  p^  173  a.] 

s  [See  abore,  p.  35.] 
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I  was  ever  supposed  to  show  any  talent  for  drawing.  But 
on  my  thirteenth  (?)  birthday,  8th  February,  1882,  my 
£ather's  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Telford,  gave  me  Rogers's  Italy ^^ 
and  determined  the  main  tenor  of  my  life. 

At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  Turner,  except  in 
the  well-remembered  saying  of  Mr.  Runciman's,  that  *^the 
world  had  lately  been  much  dazzled  and  led  away  by  some 
splendid  ideas  thrown  out  by  Turner."  But  I  had  no 
sooner  cast  eyes  on  the  Rogers  vignettes  than  I  took  them 
for  my  only  masters,  and  set  myself  to  imitate  them  as  far 
as  I  possibly  could  by  fine  pen  shading. 

88.  I  have  told  this  story  so  often  that  I  b^^  to 
doubt  its  time.  It  is  curiously  tiresome  that  Mr.  Telford 
did  not  himself  write  my  name  in  the  book,  and  my  fSather, 
who  writes  in  it,  "The  gift  of  Henry  Telford,  Esq.,"  still 
more  curiously,  for  him,  puts  no  date:  if  it  was  a  year 
later,  no  matter;  there  is  no  doubt  however  that  early 
in  the  spAng  of  1888  Prout  published  his  Sketches  in 
Flanders  and  Germany.  I  well  remember  going  with  my 
&ther  into  the  shop  where  subscribers  entered  their  names, 
and  being  referred  to  the  specimen  print,  the  turreted 
window  over  the  Moselle,  at  Coblentz.'  We  got  the  book 
home  to  Heme  Hill  before  the  time  of  our  usual  annual 
tour;  and  as  my  mother  watched  my  father's  pleasure  and 
mine  in  looking  at  the  wonderful  places,  she  said,  why 
should  not  we  go  and  see  some  of  them  in  reality  ?  My 
&ther  hesitated  a  little,  then  with  glittering  eyes  said — 
why  not  ?  And  there  were  two  or  three  weeks  of  entirely 
rapturous  and  amazed  preparation.  I  recollect  that  very 
evening  bringing  down  my  big  geography  book,  still  most 
precious  to  me;'  (I  take  it  down  now,  and  for  the  first 
time  put  my  own  initials  under  my  father's  name  in  it) — 
and   looking  with   Mary   at   the  outline  of  Mont   Blanc, 

1  [Ab  reoordad  above :  tea  p.  29  ».] 

s  [Plate  xvii.  in  the  Sketehet.] 

*  \Owgrnpky,  Ukuirated  an  a  Fopuiar  PUm  far  the  Use  qf  SekooU  and  Young 
Parmmaf  wUh  tixt^f-fiae  Engravingi.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  London:  1820. 
The  plate  of  Mont  Blanc  is  o^oeite  p.  201.] 
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copied  firom  Saussure,  at  p.  201,  and  reading  some  of  the 
very  singular  information  about  the  Alps  which  it  illus- 
trates. So  that  Switzerland  must  have  been  at  once  in- 
cluded in  the  plans, — soon  {nrosperously,  and  with  result  of 
all  manner  of  good,  by  God's  help  fulfilled. 

80.  We  went  by  Calais  and  Brussels  to  Cologne;  up 
the  Rhine  to  Strasbuig,  across  the  Black  Forest  to  Schaff- 
hausai,  then  made  a  sweep  through  North  Switzerland  by 
Basle,  Berne,  Interlachen,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  to  Constance, — 
following  up  the  Rhine  still  to  Coire,  then  over  Spliigen 
to  Como,  Milan,  and  Genoa ;  meaning,  as  I  now  rraiember, 
for  Rome.  But,  it  being  June  already,  the  heat  of  G^oa 
warned  us  of  imprudence :  we  turned,  and  came  back  over 
the  Simplon  to  Geneva,  saw  Chamouni,  and  so  home  by 
Lyons  and  Dijon.^ 

To  do  all  this  in  the  then  only  possible  way,  with  post- 
horses,  and,  on  the  lakes,  with  oared  boats,  needed  careful 
calculation  of  time  each  day.  My  father  liked  to  get  to 
our  sleeping  place  as  early  as  he  could,  and  never  would 
stop  the  horses  for  me  to  draw  anything  (the  extra  pence 
to  postillion  for  waiting  being  also  an  item  of  weight  in 
his  mind) ; — ^thus  I  got  into  the  bad  habit,  yet  not  without 
its  discipline,  of  making  scrawls  as  the  carriage  went  along, 
and  working  them  up  **out  of  my  head**  in  the  evening. 
I  produced  in  this  manner,  throughout  the  journey,  some 
thirty  sheets  or  so  of  small  pen  and  Indian  ink  drawings, 
four  or  five  in  a  sheet;  some  not  ind^fant,  all  laborious, 
but  for  the  most  part  one  just  like  another,  and  without 
exception  stupid  and  characterless  to  the  last  d^^ree. 

90.  With  these  flying  scrawls  on  the  road,  I  made, 
when  staying  in  towns,  some  elaborate  pencil  and  pen  out- 
lines, of  which  perhaps  half-a-dozen  are  worth  register  and 
preservation.  My  father's  pride  in  a  study  of  the  doubly- 
towered  Renaissance  church  of  Dijon  was  great  A  still 
more  laborious  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Brussels  remains  with  it 

>  [For  m  fiiller  aeeount,  mud  the  riijmed  hktoiy,  of  this  journey  (not  quite 
eecnretely  given  here),  see  VoL  n.  pp.  340  seq.] 
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at  Brantwood/  The  drawing  of  that  Hdtel  de  Ville  by 
me  now  at  Oxford*  is  a  copy  of  Prout's,  which  I  made  in 
illustration  of  the  volume  in  which  I  wrote  the  beginning 
of  a  rhymed  history  of  the  tour. 

For  it  had  excited  all  the  poor  little  faculties  that  were 
in  me  to  their  utmost  strain,  and  I  had  certainly  more 
passionate  happiness,  of  a  quality  utterly  indescribable  to 
people  who  never  felt  the  like,  and  more,  in  solid  quantity, 
in  those  three  months,  than  most  people  have  in  all  their 
lives.  The  impressions  of  the  Alps  first  seen  from  Schaff- 
hausen,  of  Milan  and  of  Geneva,  I  will  try  to  give  some 
account  of  afterwards,* — my  first  business  now  is  to  get  on.* 

01.  The  winter  of  '88,  and  what  time  I  could  steal  to 
amuse  myself  in,  out  of  '84,  were  spent  in  composing, 
writing  fairy  and  drawing  vignettes  for  the  decoration  of 
the  aforesaid  poetical  account  of  our  tour,  in  imitation  of 
Rogers's  Italy.  The  drawings  were  made  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper  and  pasted  into  the  books ;  many  have  since  been 
taken  out,  others  are  there  for  which  the  verses  were  never 
written,  for  I  had  spent  my  fervour  before  I  got  up  the 
Rhine.  I  leave  the  unfinished  folly  in  Joanie's  care,  that 
none  but  friends  may  see  it.^ 

Meantime,  it  having  been  perceived  by  my  father  and 
mother  that  Dr.  Andrews  could  neither  prepare  me  for 
the  University,  nor  for  the  duties  of  a  bishopric,  I  was 
sent  as  a  day  scholar  to  the  private  school  kept  by  the 

^  [This  drawing  was  No.  9  in  the  Raskin  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1904.] 

*  rAfterwards  removed:  see  Ariadne  FiarenHna,  §  113  (Vol.  XXIT.  pp.  868-9).] 

*  [See  below,  pp.  113,  117>  for  Schaffhansen  and  Milan ;  and  pp.  320  9eq.  for 
Geneva.] 

*  [Here  in  the  MS.  was  the  fbllowinf  passage: — 

^'  In  retoming  by  Paris,  July  or  August  1833,  I  first  saw.  dining  with 

them  in  the  Champs  I^ys^es  (very  literally),  the  daughters  of  my  father's 

Spanish  partner  Mr.  Domecq.    This  year  was  the  first  of  three  which  the 

astrologer  Varley  afterwards  fixed  on  as  having  been  especiaUy  fiital  to 

me, — 'when  you  were  14,  17,  and  21.'" 

Raskin  a  little  lower  down  (p.  85),  forgetting  that  he  had  struck  out  this  passage, 

referred   to   this  ''&tal  dinner."     For  another  reference   to  Varley,  see  below, 

p.  296  It.] 

^  [It  was  ultimately  included  in  the  collection  of  Ruskin's  Poems  in  1891 :  see 
now  Vol.  n.  pp.  340-^87.  Examples  of  the  vignettes  are  there  given  at  pp.  356, 
380.] 

XXXV.  F 
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Bev.  Thomas  Dale/  in  Grove  Lane,  within  walking  distance 
of  Heme  HilL  Walking  down  with  my  &tfaer  aftar  breaks 
fast,  canyii]^  my  blue  bag  of  books,  I  came  home  to  half^ 
past  one  dinner,  and  prepared  my  lessons  in  the  evening 
f(»r  next  day.  Under  these  c<mditions  I  saw  little  of  my 
fellow-scholars,  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Dale,  Tom  and  James ; ' 
and  three  boarders,  the  sons  of  Colonel  Matson,  of  Wod^ 
wich;   oi  Alderman   Key,  of  Denmark   Hill;   and   a   fine 

^  [For  some  account  of  whom^  see  the  Introdnctioii  to  VoL  L  pp.  zlix.,  1. ;  and 
compare  Rntkin's  Thrf  JMUrs  tmi  on  A#ajf,  ibid.,  pp.  317  Mf.  Hie  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Andrews  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Raskin  may  he  liad  with  interest  here : — 

''WALWom,  ifoy  22,  1890, 

''My  dba»  Sir,-^I  am  anxious  only  that  you  diould  helieve  it  was  mtterly 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  my  attendances  on  your  son ;  the  r^ularity  of  my 
▼ifiita,  at  irsty  demonstrated  bow  honourably  J  would  fulfil  my  eoga^ments,  whil* 
dire  necessity  kept  at  a  little  distance  ^m  me.  But  latterly,  owing  to  a  ^freajt 
increase  of  the  church  with  other  ministerial  calls,  I  could  not  be  regular,  neither 
indeed  had  occasional  and  indefinite  lessons  been  sufident,  which  they  would  not 
haye  been,  could  I  haye  continued  them.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  you  repooe 
confidence  in  my  opinion  :  the  tutor  was  what  I  recommended :  with  reluctance 
but  eonsdentiously.  I  say  with  rfJuctance  because  it  was  painful  to  me  to  b« 
separated  from  Master  Ruskin :  a  boy  whose  mind  reauires  a  peculiar  management, 
and  who  excited  in  me  a  higher  degree  of  interest  ttian  I  eyer  fblt  for  any  otber 
Toqng  gentleman  with  whose  education  I  was  honoured.  It  was  not  a  little  tn«l 
to  me  to  contemplate  the  losing  of  your  own  conversation  and  that  of  Mrs.  Ruskin ; 
but  I  found  it  utterly  useless  to  contend  against  ineyitable  difficulty ;  my  time  was 
inyaded  from  more  tkan  one  quarter. 

''  Permit  me  to  recommend  a  continuation  of  his  attention  to  the  Greek  Grammar 
*-f-a]so  to  read  oyer  careftilly  and  often  the  Alphabetismus  Anomalorum  in  (about) 
page  149  to  176  of  Oraca  GrammaHea  Compendium,  LonditU  Sumpiilnu  O,  €knMfr 
ad  Insignia  CoUegii  WeHmonatteriensis,  juxta  Schotam  Regiam.  1814.  That  is  ike 
famous  Busby's  Greek  Grammar  ae  used  at  Westminster  ScbooL  I  copy  here  firoa 
the  titloj  1814  edition ;  but  any  subsequent  one  is  the  same. 

''As  to  Latin  exercises^  he  will  now  or  soon  be  fit  for  Valpy's  BleganHm 
LatifUE.  Both  these  books  may  be  had  immediately  at  Oxford  (if  not  at  Ginger's^ 
College  Street,  Westminster,  and  Law  and  Whitelaw,  Aye  Maria  Ume).  But  the 
AlphiA>etismus  I  would  get  soon. 

''A  cash  balance  wiU  be  due  to  yov,  which  can  be  easily  arranged  when  yon 
return  to  town. 

''I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Diyine  Prondenoe  may  protect  you  all  in 
journeying^  and  convey  His  blessing  in  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  change  of 
scene  till  we  hear  of  your  happy  arrival  in  town.  With  very  .  .  .  [words  torn  off 
behind  the  seal]  compts.  to  Mrs.  Ruskin  .  .  .  fjanily,  and  love  to  my  dear  .  .  . 
John,  I  remain  most  truly  yours^  with  much  reqieet  and  gratitude, 

''£i>WARD  Anbrbws. 
''John  J.  Ruskin^  Esq. 

"Post  Offigb,  LxAjaNOTOjf*"] 

*  [For  references  to  these  schoolfollows^  see  Vol  I.  m^  385^  394  ;  and  for 
Colonel  Matson,  below,  ii.  §  151  (v.  881).  Sir  Willou^by  Jones  (1820-1884)^ 
Cranmer,  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1846.] 
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lively  boy,  Willoughby  Jones,  aftnwards  Sir  W.,  and  only 
lately,  to  my  sorrow,  dead. 

92.  Finding  me  in  all  respects  what  boys  could  only 
lo<^  upon  as  an  innocent,  they  treated  me  as  I  suppose 
they  would  have  treated  a  girl;  they  neither  thrashed  nor 
chaffed  me, — ^findii^,  indeed,  from  the  first  that  chaff  had 
no  effect  on  me.  Generally  I  did  not  imderstand  it,  nor 
in  the  least  mind  it  if  I  did,  the  fountain  of  pure  conceit 
in  my  own  heart  sustaining  me  serenely  against  all  depreea^ 
tion,  whether  by  master  or  companion.  I  was  fairly  intelli- 
gent of  books,  had  a  good  quick  and  holding  memory, 
learned  whatever  I  was  bid  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  as  well ; 
and  since  all  the  other  boys  learned  always  as  little  as  they 
could,  though  I  was  far  in  retard  of  them  in  real  know- 
ledge, I  almost  alwa3rs  knew  the  day's  lesscm  best.  1  have 
already  described,  in  the  fourth  chaptw  of  Faction,  Pair 
and  Poul^  Mr.  Dale's  rejection  of  my  clearly  known  old 
grammar  as  a  ^*  Scotch  thing."  In  that  one  action  he 
rejected  himself  from  being  my  master;  and  I  thencefor* 
ward  learned  all  he  told  me  oidy  because  I  had  to  do  it. 

98.  While  these  steps  were  taken  for  my  classical 
advancement,  a  master  was  found  for  me,  still  in  that 
unhidcy  Walworth,  to  teach  me  mathematics.  Mr.  Row- 
botham  was  an  extremely  industrious,  deserving,  and  fairly 
well-informed  pers<m  in  his  own  iH^anches,  who,  with  his 
wife,  and  various  impediments  and  inconveniences  in  the 
way  of  children,  kept  a  '* young  gentleman's  Academy" 
near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  in  one  of  the  first  houses 
which  have  black  plots  of  grass  in  front,  fenced  by  iron 
railings  from  the  Walworth  Road. 

He  knew  Latin,  German,  and  French  grammar;  was 
able  to  teach  the  ^use  of  the  globes"  as  far  as  needed  in 
a  preparatory  school,  and  was»  up  to  far  beyond  the  point 
needed  for  me,  a  really  sound  mathematician.  For  the  rest, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  men  or  their  history,  with  nature 

1  pn  §  95:  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  365.] 
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and  its  meanings;  stupid  and  disconsolate,  incapable  of 
any  manner  of  mirth  or  fancy,  thinking  mathematics  the 
only  proper  occupation  of  human  intellect,  asthmatic  to  a 
degree  causing  often  helpless  suffering,  and  hopelessly  poor, 
spending  his  evenings,  after  his  school-drudgoy  was  over, 
in  writing  manuals  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  compiling 
French  and  German  granmiars,  which  he  allowed  the  book- 
sellers to  cheat  him  out  of, — adding  perhaps,  with  all  his 
year's  lamp-labour,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  to  his  income ; 
— a  more  wretched,  innocent,  patient,  insensible,  unadmir- 
able,  uncomfortable,  intolerable  being  never  was  produced 
in  this  sera  of  England  by  the  culture  characteristic  of  her 
metropolis/ 

94.  Under  the  tuition,  twice  a  week  in  the  evening,  of 
Mr.  Rowbotham,  (invited  always  to  substantial  tea  witii  us 
before  the  lesson  as  a  reaUy  efficient  help  to  his  hungry 
science,  after  the  walk  up  Heme  Hill,  painful  to  asthma,) 
I  prospered  fairly  in  1884,  picking  up  some  bits  of  French 
grammar,  of  which  I  had  really  felt  the  want, — I  had 
before  got  hold,  somehow,  of  words  enough  to  make  my 
way  about  with, — and  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  recollect, 
at  Paris,  going  to  the  Louvre  under  charge  of  Salvador,* 
(I  wanted  to  nutke  a  sketch  from  Rembrandt's  Supper 
at  Emimaus,*)  and  on  Salvador's  application  to  the  custode 
for  permission,  it  appeared  I  was  not  old  enough  to  have 
a  ticket, — ^fifteen  was  then  the  earliest  admission-age;  but 
seeing  me  look  woeb^one,  the  good-natured  custode  said 
he  thought  if  I  went  in  to  the  "  Board,"  or  whatever  it 
was,  of  authorities,  and  asked  for  permission  myself,  they 
would  give  it  me.  Whereupon  I  instantly  b^ged  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Board,  and  the  custode  taking  me  in 
under  his  coat  lappets,  I  did  verily,  in  what  brokoi  French 

^  [Jolm  Rowbotham,  author  of  The  Orography  itf  the  Globe  (1841,  still  current 
in  1870),  An  Abridgement  qf  Oerman  Orammar  (1883),  Coure  de  lAttirature  Fran^aiee 
(1831),  Deutschee  LeeOueh  (1829),  LectUmee  Lathue  (1832),  and  of  namerona  other 
•chool-books.] 

*  FThe  oonrier :  tee  below,  pp.  Ill,  112,  323.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  thia  early  study,  see  Lavfe  qf  F^eok,  ch.  vu.  (Vol.  XV» 
p.  419  n.).] 
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was  feasible  to  me,  represent  my  case  to  several  gentlemen 
of  an  official  and  impressive  aspect,  and  got  my  permission, 
and  outlined  the  Supper  at  Emmaus  with  some  real  success 
in  expression,  and  was  extremely  proud  of  myself.  But 
my  narrow  knowledge  of  the  language,  though  thus  avail- 
able for  business,  left  me  sorrowful  and  ashamed  after  the 
fatal  dinner  at  Mr.  Domecq's,^  when  the  little  Elise,  then 
just  nine,  seeing  that  her  ^der  sisters  did  not  choose  to 
trouble  themselves  with  me,  and  being  herself  of  an  entirely 
benevolent  and  pitiful  temper,  came  across  the  drawing- 
room  to  me  in  my  desolation,  and  leaning  an  elbow  on 
my  knee,  set  hersdf  deliberately  to  chatter  to  me  melli- 
fluously  for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  timepiece, — ^requiring 
no  answer,  of  which  she  saw  I  was  incapable,  but  satisfied 
with  my  grateful  and  respectful  attention,  and  admiring 
interest,  if  not  exactly  alwajrs  in  what  she  said,  at  least 
in  the  way  she  said  it.  She  gave  me  the  entire  history 
of  her  school,  and  of  the  objectionable  characters  of  her 
teachers,  and  of  the  delightful  characters  of  her  companions, 
and  of  the  mischief  she  got  into,  and  the  surreptitious  en- 
joyments they  devised,  and  the  joys  of  coming  back  to  the 
Champs  J^ys^es,  and  the  general  likeness  of  Paris  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  And  the  hour  and  a  half  seemed  but 
too  short,  and  left  me  resolved,  anyhow,  to  do  my  best  to 
leam  French. 

95.  So,  as  I  said,  I  progressed  in  this  study  to  the 
contentment  of  Mr.  Rowbotham,  went  easily  through  the 
three  first  books  of  Euclid,  and  got  as  far  as  quadratics  in 
Algebra.  But  there  I  stopped,  virtually,  for  ever.  The 
moment  I  got  into  sums  of  series,  or  sjnnbols  expressing 
the  relations  instead  of  the  real  magnitudes  of  things, — 
partly  in  want  of  faculty,  partly  in  an  already  well-developed 
and  healthy  hatred  of  things  vainly  bothering  and  intangible, 
— I  jibbed — or  stood  stunned.     Afterwards  at  Oxford  they 

'  [For  explanation  of  this  ''casual  sentence  about  'fiital  dinner^'"  see  ch.  x. 
§  201  (below,  D.  174).  The  reference  was  to  a  previous  passage  in  the  first  draft, 
which  Ruskin  had  omitted  on  rerision :  see  above^  p.  81  n.] 
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dragged  me  through  some  conic  sections,  of  wliich  the  facts 
represeatable  by  drawing  became  afterwards  of  extreme 
value  to  me;  and  taught  me  as  much  trigommietry  as 
made  my  mountain  work»  in  jdan  and  elevation,  unaccus^ 
able.  In  elementary  geometry  I  was  always  haj^y,  and» 
for  a  boy,  strong;  and  my  conceit,  developing  now  ev^y 
hour  more  venomously  as  I  began  to  perceive  the  weak** 
nesses  of  my  masters,  led  me  to  spend  nearly  every 
mcnnent  I  could  command  for  study  in  my  own  way, 
throij^h  the  year  1885,  in  trying  to  trisect  an  angle.  For 
some  time  afterwards  I  had  the  sense  to  reproach  mjrself 
for  the  waste  of  thoughtful  hours  in  that  year,  little  know^ 
ing  or  dreaming  how  many  a  year  to  ccNDoe,  fiom  that  time 
forth,  was  to  be  worse  wasted. 

While  the  course  of  my  education  was  thus  daily 
gathering  the  growth  of  me  into  a  stubborn  little  standard 
bush,  various  frost-stroke  was  stripping  away  from  me  the 
poor  little  flowers — or  herb*— of  the  forest,*  that  had  once 
grown,  happily  for  me,  at  my  side. 

^  [The  reference  it  to  Mrt.  Cockbum's  song,  founded  on  an  old  ballad,  ^'The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest"  :— 

'^  Fve  seen  the  forest  adorned  of  the  foremost. 

With  flowers  of  the  fidrest,  both  pleasant  and  gay ; 
Full  sweet  was  thmr  blooming,  their  scent  the  air  perfnming. 
But  now  are  Uiey  inther*d  and  a'  wede  awae."] 
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CHAPTER  V 

PARNASSUS  AND  PLYNLIMMON* 

96.  I  HAVE  allowed^  in  the  last  ohapter,  my  record  of 
bojrish  achievements  and  experiments  in  art  to  run  oU  to 
a  date  much  in  advance  of  the  early  years  which  were 
most  seriously  eventful  for  me  in  good  and  eviL  I  resume 
the  general  story  of  them  with  the  less  hesitation,  because^ 
such  as  it  is,  nobody  else  can  tell  it;  while,  in  later  yters^ 
my  friends  in  some  respects  know  me  better  than  I  know 
myself. 

The  second  decade  of  my  life  was  cut  away  still  more 
sharply  from  the  perfectly  happy  time  of  childhood,  by  the 
death  of  my  Croydon  aunt;  death  of  **cold"  literally^ 
cau^t  in  some  homely  washing  operaticms  in  an  east  wind^ 
Her  brown  and  white  spaniel,  Dash,  lay  beside  her  body, 
and  on  her  coffin,  till  tJiey  were  taken  away  from  him; 
then  he  was  brought  to  Heme  Hilli  and  I  think  had  been 
my  companion  some  time  before  Mary  came  to  us.' 

With  the  death  of  my  Croydon  aunt  ended  for  me  all 
the  days  by  Wandel  streams,  as  at  Perth  by  Tay;  and 
thus  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  an  exclusively  Herne  Hill«> 
top  life  set  in  (when  we  were  not  travelling),  of  no  very 
beneficial  character.' 

97.  My  Croydon  aunt  left  four  sons — Jdm,  William, 
Cre<»ge,   and   Charles;  and  two  daughters — ^Margaret   and 

^  [For  'nhe  iMrd  of  Mytiliinmoa/'  see  bel6ir,  p.  55d.1 
■  [Tho  MS.  •ddi:— 

''I  had  the  meaales  somewhere  about  the  same  date ;  we  were  going  to 
Dorer  that  summer,  and  I  recolleet  my  mothtf's  keepitig  me  quiet  in  tho 
bed  in  my  nursery  by  telling  me  to  '  think  of  Dash  and  Dover/ " 
Ruskin.  forgetting  that  he  had  omitted  the  passage  on  rerise^  refers  to  it  below^ 

'  [The  MS»  adds:  ''In  the  first  place  the  relu^ous  training  became  extremely 
vague  and  dim.  My  ikther,  who  was  still  moch  broken  .  .  /  (as  in  §  79  above> 
P-71).] 
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Bridget.  All  handsome  lads  and  pretty  lasses ;  but  Margaret, 
in  early  youth,  met  with  some  mischance  that  twisted  her 
spine,  and  hopelessly  deformed  her.  She  was  clever,  and 
witty,  like  her  mother;  but  never  of  any  interest  to  me, 
though  I  gave  a  kind  of  brotherly,  rather  than  cousinly, 
affection  to  all  my  Croydon  cousins.  But  I  never  liked 
invalids,  and  don't  to  this  day;  and  Margaret  used  to  wear 
her  hair  in  ringlets,  which  I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  o£ 

Bridget  was  a  very  different  creature;  a  black-eyed,  or, 
with  precision,  dark  hazel-eyed,  slim-made,  lively  girl;  a 
little  too  sharp  in  the  features  to  be  quite  pretty,  a  little 
too  wiry-jointed  to  be  quite  graceful;  capricious,  and  more 
or  less  selfish  in  temper,  yet  nice  enough  to  be  once  or 
twice  asked  to  Perth  with  us,  or  to  stay  for  a  month  or 
two  at  Heme  Hill;  but  never  attaching  herself  much  to 
us,  neither  us  to  her.  I  felt  her  an  inconvenience  in  my 
nursery  arrangements,  the  nursery  having  become  my  child's 
study  as  I  grew  studious;  and  she  had  no  mind,  or,  it 
might  be,  no  leave,  to  work  with  me  in  the  garden. 

98.  The  four  boys  were  all  of  them  good,  and  steadily 
active.  The  eldest,  John,  with  wider  business  habits  than 
the  rest,  went  soon  to  push  his  fortune  in  Australia,  and 
did  so;  the  second,  William,  prospered  also  in  London. 

The  third  brother,  George,  was  the  best  of  boys  and 
men,  but  of  small  wit.  He  extremely  resembled  a  rural 
George  the  Fourth,  with  an  expansive,  healthy,  benevolent 
eagerness  of  simplicity  in  his  face,  greatly  bettering  him  as 
a  type  of  British  character.  He  went  into  the  business  in 
Market  Street,  with  his  father,  and  both  were  a  great  joy 
to  all  of  us  in  their  affectionateness  and  truth:  neither  of 
them  in  all  their  lives  ever  did  a  dishonest,  unkind,  or  other- 
wise faultful  thing — but  still  less  a  clever  onel  For  the 
present,  I  leave  them  happily  filling  and  driving  their  cart 
of  quartern  loaves  in  morning  roimd  from  Market  Street. 

99.  The  fourth,  and  youngest,  Charles,  was  like  the  last- 
bom  in  a  fairy  tale,  ruddy  as  the  boy  David,^  bright  of 

1  [1  Samuel  xvL  12.] 
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heart,  not  wanting  in  common  sense,  or  even  in  good 
sense;  and  affectionate,  like  all  the  rest.  He  took  to  his 
schooling  kindly,  and  became  grammatical,  polite,  and  pre- 
sentable in  our  high  Heme  Hill  circle.  His  elder  brother, 
John,  had  taken  care  of  his  education  in  more  important 
matters:  very  early  in  the  child's  life  he  put  him  on  a 
barebacked  pony,  with  the  simple  elementary  instruction 
that  he  should  be  thrashed  if  he  came  off.  Aiid  he  stayed 
on.  Similarly,  for  first  lesson  in  swimming,  he  pitched  the 
boy  like  a  pebble  into  the  middle  of  the  Croydon  Canal, 
jumping  in,  of  course,  after  him;  but  I  believe  the  lad 
squattered  to  the  bank  without  help,  and  became  when  he 
was  only  ^*  that  high  "  a  fearless  master  of  horse  and  wave. 

100.  My  mother  used  to  tell  these  two  stories  with  the 
greater  satisfaction,  because,  in  her  own  son's  education, 
she  had  sacrificed  her  pride  in  his  heroism  to  her  anxiety 
for  his  safety;  and  never  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  edge  of 
a  pond,  or  be  in  the  same  field  with  a  pony.  As  ill-luck 
also  would  have  it,  there  was  no  manner  of  farm  or  marsh 
near  us,  which  might  of  necessity  modify  these  restrictions ; 
but  I  have  already  noted  ^  with  thankfulness  the  good  I  got 
out  of  the  tadpole-haunted  ditch  in  Croxted  Lane;  while 
also,  even  between  us  and  tutorial  Walworth,*  there  was 
one  Elysian  field  for  me  in  the  neglected  grass  of  Camber- 
well  Green.  There  was  a  pond  in  the  comer  of  it,  of 
considerable  size,  and  unknown  depth, — ^probably,  even  in 
summer,  fiiU  three  feet  in  the  middle;  the  sable  opacity  of 
its  waters  adding  to  the  mystery  of  danger.  Large,  as  I 
si^id,  for  a  pond,  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  yards  tiie  long 
way  of  the  Green,  fifty  the  short ;  while  on  its  western  edge 
grew  a  stately  elm,  from  whose  boughs,  it  was  currently 
reported,  and  conscientiously  believed,  a  wicked  boy  had 
Mien  into  the  pond  on  Sunday,  and  forthwith  the  soul  of 
him  into  a  deeper  and  darker  pool. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges  of  my  early 

>  [In  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul  (Nineteenth  Century,  June  1880),  §  1 :  see  Vol' 
XXXlV.  p.  266.] 

*  [Tatorial,  as  the  home  of  Dr.  Andrews :  see  above,  p.  71.] 
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life  to  be  permitted  by  my  nurse  to  eontemplste  this  judicial 
pond  with  awe,  from  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The  loss 
of  it,  by  the  sanitary  conversion  of  Camberwell  Green  into 
a  bouquet  for  Camberwell*s  button-hcde,  is  to  this  day 
matter  of  perennial  lament  to  me. 

101.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  precautionary  laws  above 
described  I  was,  of  course,  never  allowed,  on  my  visits  to 
Croydon,  to  go  out  with  my  cousins,  lest  they  should  lead 
me  into  mischief;  and  no  more  adventurous  joys  were  ever 
possible  to  me  there,  than  my  walks  with  Anne  or  my 
mother  where  the  stream  from  Scarborou^  pond  ran  across 
the  road ;  or  on  the  crisp  turf  of  Duppas  Hill ;  my  watchings 
c^  the  process  of  my  father's  drawings  in  Indian  ink,^  and 
my  own  untired  contemplations  of  the  pump  and  gutter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  so-called  street,  but  really  lane,— 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  from  wall  to  wall.  So  that, 
when  at  last  it  was  thought  that  Charles,  with  all  his  good 
natural  gifts  and  graces,  should  be  brought  from  Croydon 
town  to  London  city,  and  initiated  into  the  lofty  life  and 
work  of  its  buigess  orders;  and  when,  acccMrdingly,  he  was» 
after  various  taking  of  counsel  and  makii^  of  inquiry, 
apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  of  65,  Cotn^ 
hiU,  with  the  hi^  {^vilege  of  coming  out  to  dine  at  Heme 
Hill  every  Sunday,  the  new  and  beaming  jn-esence  of  cousin 
Charles  became  a  vivid  excitement,  and  admirable  revelation 
of  the  activities  of  youth  to  me,  and  I  began  to  get  really 
attached  to  him. 

I  was  not  myself  the  sort  of  creature  that  a  boy 
could  care  much  fort-^-'Ov  indeed  any  human  being,  except 
papa  and  mama,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gray  (of  whom  more 
preswitly ') ;  being  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  qpnoeited  and 
Unentertainingly  troublesome  little  monkey.  But  Chari.es 
was  always  kind  to  me,  and  naturally  answered  with  sokne 
cousinly  or  even  brotheriy  toidemess  my  admiration  of 
him,  and  delist  in  him. 


^  [Bee 
>[Se6 


aboT«,  §  12  (p.  19)0 

below,  pp.  100  deq^  170,  221,  247.] 
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102«  At  MeiBsrs.  Smith  &  Elder's  he  was  an  admittedly 
exemplary  approitice)  rapidly  becoming  a  serviceable  diop'- 
man,  taking  orders  intelligently,  and  knowing  well  both  his 
books  and  his  customers.  As  all  right-minded  apprentices 
and  good  slK^men  do,  he  took  perscmal  pride  in  everything 
produced  by  the  firm;  and  on  Sundays  always  brought  a 
volume  w  two  in  his  pocket  to  show  us  the  character  of 
its  most  ambitious  publications;  especially  choosing,  on  my 
behalf,  any  which  chanced  to  contain  good  engravings.  In 
this  way  I  became  familiar  with  Stanfield  and  Harding 
long  before  I  possessed  a  single  engraving  mjrself  from 
dither  of  th^oi ;  but  the  really  most  precious^  and  continuous 
in  deep  effect  upon  me»  of  all  gifts  to  my  childhood,  was 
fitom  my  Croydon  aunt,  of  the  Forget-me-not  of  1827) 
with  a  beautiful  engraving  in  it  of  Front's  '^  Sepulchral 
monumoQt  at  Verona."^ 

Strange,  that  the  true  first  impulse  to  the  most  refined 
instincts  of  my  mind  should  have  been  given  by  my  totally 
uneducated,  but  entirely  good  and  right-minded,  mother's 
sistar. 

108.  But  more  magnificent  results  came  of  Charles's 
literary  connection,  through  the  interest  we  all  took  in  the 
onbosised  and  gilded  small  octavo  which  Smith  &  Elder 
pfublished  annually,  by  titie  Priendahip's  Offering.  This 
was  edited  by  a  {mous  Scotch  missionary,  and  minor — very 
much  minor— key,  poet,  Thomas  Fringle;  mentioned  cmce 
oc  twice  with  a  sprinkling  of  honour  in  Lockhart's  Life 
i}f  Sc(dt.^  A  strictiy  conscientious  and  earnest,  accurately 
trained,  though  narrowly  learned,  man,  with  all  the  Scottish 
conceit,  restiessness  for  travel,  and  petulant  courage  of  the 
Parks'  and  Livingstones;  with  also  some  pretty  tinges  of 
romance  and  inklings  of  philosophy  to  mellow  lidm,  he  was 

»  [See  below,  §  162  (p.  140)0 

^  [For  anotlMr  meiitioii  of  Pringle  (178^1834),  Me  VoL  XXXIV.  ^  96.  The 
mentions  of  him  in  Lockhart  are  at  vol.  vr.  p.  64,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  363  (ed.  1).  At  the 
latter  place,  Lockhart  gives  a  brief  account  of  him,  referring  fbr  fidler  particulars 
to  the  QuaHerly  BetHiw  for  December  1835.] 

■  [For  Mongo  Ftok,  tee  Fori  Olaffigera,  Letters  M  and  S6  (Vol.  XXTX. 
pp.  452,  513).] 
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an  admitted,  though  little  regarded,  member  of  the  best 
literary  circles,  and  acquaint^,  in  the  course  of  cater- 
ing for  his  little  embossed  octavo,  with  everybody  in  the 
outer  circles,  and  lower,  down  to  little  me.  He  had  been 
patronised  by  Scott ;  was  on  terms  of  polite  cwrespond^ice 
with  Wordsworth  and  Rogers ;  of  feuniliar  intercourse  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  ^  and  had  himself  written  a  book  of 
poems  on  the  subject  of  Africa,  in  which  antelopes  were 
called  springboks,  and  other  African  manners  and  customs 
carefully  observed. 

104.  Partly  to'oblige  the  good-natured  and  lively  shop- 
boy,  who  told  wonderful  things  of  his  little  student  cousin ; 
— ^partly  in  the  look-out  for  thin  compositions  of  tract- 
able stucco,  wherewith  to  fill  interstices  in  the  masonry  of 
Friendship's  Offerings  Mr.  Fringle  visited  us  at  Heme  Hill, 
heard  the  traditions  of  my  literary  life,  expressed  some 
interest  in  its  farther  progress, — and  sometimes  took  a  copy 
of  verses  away  in  his  pocket.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  intimated  to  my  father  and  mother,  with  some  decision, 
that  there  were  as  yet  no  wholly  trustworthy  indications 
of  my  one  day  occupying  a  higher  place  in  English  litera- 
ture than  either  Milton  or  Byron;  and  accordingly  I  tiiink 
none  of  us  attached  much  importance  to  his  opinions. 
But  he  had  the  sense  to  recognize,  through  the  parental 
vanity,  my  father's  high  natural  powers,  and  exquisitely 
romantic  sensibility;  nor  less  my  mother's  tried  sincarity 
in  the  evangelical  faith,  which  he  had  set  himself  apart 
to  preach:  and  he  thus  became  an  honoured,  though  neva 
quite  cordially  welcomed,  guest  on  occasions  of  state  Sunday 
dinner;  and  more  or  less  an  adviser  thenceforward  of  the 
mode  of  my  education.  He  himself  foimd  interest  enough 
in  my  real  love  of  nature  and  ready  faculty  of  rhyme,  to 
induce  him  to  read  and  criticize  for  me  some  of  my  verses 
with  attention;  and  at  last,  as  a  sacred  Eleusinian  initiation 

*  [A  letter  from  Pringle  to  "the  Shepherd"  will  he  found  at  p.  224  of  Mn. 
Garden's  Memorials  qf  James  Hogg^  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (1884) ;  and  for  Hogg  himself, 
see  VoL  I.  p.  xxvii.,  Vol.  II.  p.  xiz.] 
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and  Delphic  pilgrimage,  to  take  me  in  his  hand  one  day 
when  he  had  a  visit  to  pay  to  the  poet  Rogers.^ 

105.  The  old  man,  previously  warned  of  my  admissible 
claims,  in  Mr.  Pringle's  sight,  to  the  beatitude  of  such 
introduction,  was  sufficiently  gracious  to  me,  though  the 
cultivation  of  germinating  genius  was  never  held  by  Mr. 
Rogers  to  be  an  industry  altogether  delectable  to  genius 
in  its  zenith.'  Moreover,  I  was  unfortunate  in  the  line  of 
observations  by  which,  in  return  for  his  notice,  I  endea- 
voured to  show  myself  worthy  of  it.  I  congratulated  him, 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  beauly  of  the  engravings  by  which 
his  poems  were  illustrated, — but  betrayed,  I  fear  me,  at 
the  same  time  some  lack  of  an  equally  vivid  interest  in 
the  composition  oi  the  poems  themselves."  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Pringle — I  thought  at  the  time,  somewhat  abruptly — 
diverted  the  conversation  to  subjects  connected  with  Africa. 
These  were  doubtless  more  calculated  to  interest  the 
polished  minstrel  of  St.  James's  Place;  but  again  I  fell 
into  misdemeanours  by  allowing  my  own  attention,  as  my 
wandering  eyes  too  frankly  confessed,  to  determine  itself 
on  the  pictures  glowing  from  the  crimson-silken  walls;  and 
accordingly,  after  we  had  taken  leave,  Mr.  Pringle  took 
occasion  to  advise  me  that,  in  future,  when  I  was  in  the 
company  of  distinguished  men,  I  should  listen  more  atten- 
tively to  their  conversation. 

106.  These,  and  such  other — (I  have  elsewhere*  related 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  favouring  visit  to  us,  also  obtained 
by  Mr.  Pringle)— glorifications  and  advancements  being  the 
reward  of  my  literary  efforts,  I  was  nevertheless  not  beguiled 
by  them   into   any  abandonment   of  the  scientific  studies 

^  rrhis  must  have  been  before  1834^  in  which  year  Pringle  died.] 

*  n^gers^  however,  subsequently  beamed  on  Ruskin,  whose  letters  to  the  poet 

£ee  YoL  XXX  VL)  show  that  he  had  learnt  how  to  please  the  great  man.    Ruskin  in 
ter  years  was  an  occasional  guest  at  Rogers's  breakrast  parties  in  St.  James's  Place.] 
'  [Subsequently,  however^  Ruskin  knew  the  poems  well,  and  a  reference  to  the 
General  Index  will  show  how  frequently  he  quoted  them.] 

*  [Ruskin  does  not  elsewhere  relate  it  in  his  own  books ;  but  a  record  of  the 
Tint  18  contained  in  letters  from  himself  and  his  father  to  Hosg,  which  he  had 
permitted  Mrs.  Garden  to  print  in  her  Memoriak  (published  Portly  before  this 
chapter  of  Pratertia),  pp.  27^277.] 
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which  were  indeed  natural  and  deli^tful  to  me.  I  have 
above  registered  their  beginnings  in  the  sparry  walks  at 
Matlock:^  but  my  Other's  business  also  took  him  often 
to  Bristol,  where  he  placed  my  mother,  with  Mary  and  me, 
at  Clifton.  Miss  Edgeworth's  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence,* 
and  the  visit  to  Matlock  by  Harry  and  Luey,  gave  an 
almost  romantic  and  visionary  duum  to  mineralogy  in 
those  dells ;  and  the  piece  of  iron  oxide  with  l»ight  Bristol 
diamonds,' — No.  51  of  the  Brantwood  collection, — ^was  I 
think  the  first  stone  on  which  I  b^gan  my  studies  of  silica. 
The  diamcmds  of  it  were  bright  with  many  an  assooiati<m 
besides,  since  from  Clifton  we  nearly  always  crossed  to 
Chepstow, — ^the  rapture  of  being  afloat,  for  hatf-an-hour 
even,  on  that  muddy  sea,  concentrating  into  these  impres- 
sive minutes  the  pleasures  of  a  year  of  other  boys'  boating, 
*-*-and  so  round  by  Tintam  and  Malvern,  where  the  hills, 
extremely  delightftil  in  themselves  to  me  because  I  was 
allowed  to  run  free  on  them,  there  being  no  precipices  to 
fall  over  nor  streams  to  fall  into,  were  also  da^cal  to 
me  through  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Henry  Milner^  a  book  which 
I  loved  long,  and  respect  stilL^  So  that  there  was  this 
of  curious  and  precious  in  the  means  of  my  education 
in  these  years,  that  my  romance  was  always  ratified  to 
me  by  the  seal  of  locality — and  every  charm  of  locality 
spiritualized  by  the  glow  and  the  passion  of  romance. 

107.  There  was  one  district,  howevar,  that  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  which  needed  no  charm  of  association 
to  deepen  the  appeal  of  its  realities.  I  have  said  some- 
where* that  my  first  memory  in  life  was  of  Friar's  Crag 
on  Derwentwater ; — ^meaning,  I  su]^)ose,  my  filrst  memory 
of  things  afterwards  chiefly  precious  to  me;  at  all  events, 

« (256  §  83,  p.  75.] 

>  [The  first  story  in  ITie  Piarenfs  AsMHani;  Hs  scene  is  IM  near  Clifton.  For 
« Harry  and  LocyV'  visit  «q  Matlock,  see  Earry  and  Lne^  OmtekuM,  1825,  roL  L 
pp.  252  9eq.] 

*  [Raskin  refers  to  this  aoqufeition  in  Far^,  Letter  8  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  62).  For 
anotker  refisrence  to  it^  see  ii.  §  2  (below,  p.  248).] 

*  [See  Raskin's  appreciation  of  it  in  Modem  PaitUeri^  toL  iv.  (Vdl.  VL  p.  406  n.).} 

*  [Modem  Ptnmtere,  Tt^L  iii  ck.  xrii  §  13  (Vol  V.  p.  966).  Compare  RoskiB'a 
verses  of  1880  on  the  spot :  VoL  IL  p.  294.] 
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I  knew  Keswick  before  I  knew  Perth,  and  after  the  Perth 
days  were  ^ided,  my  motha  and  I  stayed  either  there, 
at  the  Royal  Oak,  or  at  XiOwwood  Inn,  or  at  Coniston 
Wat^rfaead,  while  my  father  went  on  his  business  journeys 
to  Whitehaven,  Lancaster,  Newcastle,  and  other  northern 
towns.  The  inn  at  Coniston  was  then  actually  at  the 
ui^>er  end  of  the  lake,  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  the 
vUlage  passing  just  between  it  and  the  water;  and  the 
view  of  the  long  reach  of  lake,  with  its  softly  wooded 
lateral  hills,  had  for  my  father  a  tender  eharm  which 
exdted  the  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  he  afterwards 
regarded  the  lakes  of  Italy.  Lowwood  Inn  also  was  then 
little  more  than  a  country  cottage,*^^and  Ambleside  a  rural 
village;  and  the  absolute  peace  and  bliss  which  any  one 
who  cared  for  grassy  hills  and  for  sweet  waters  might  find 
at  every  footstep,  and  at  every  turn  of  crag  or  bend  of  bay, 
was  totally  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw,  or  read  of,  elsewhere. 

108.  My  first  sight  of  bolder  scenery^  was  in  Wales; 
and  I  have  written,*— more  than  it  would  be  wise  to  ptint, 
--^^-about  the  drive  from  Hereford  to  Rhaiadyr,  and  under 
Plynlimmon  to  Pont-y-Monach :  the  joy  of  a  walk  with 
my  father  in  the  Simday  afternoon  towards  Hafod,  dashed 
only  with  some  alarmed  sense  of  the  sin  of  being  so  happy 
among  the  hills,  instead  of  writing  out  a  sermon  at  home; 
—my  father's  presence  and  countenance  not  wholly  comfort- 
ing me,  for  we  both  of  us  had  alike  a  subdued  conscious^ 
ness  of  being  profane  and  rebellious  characters,  compared 
to  my  mother. 

Piom  Pont*y-Monach  we  went  north,  gathering  pebbles 
on  the  beach  at  Aberystwith,  and  gettii^  up  Cader  Idria 
with  help  of  ponies :— it  remained,  imd  rightly,  for  many  a 
year  after,  a  king  of  mountains  to  me.  Followed  Harlech 
ajod    its    sands,   Festiniog,   the   pass    of  Aberglaslyn,    and 

»  pBoldw,  that  18.  tlMo  Skiddaw  or  Coniston  Old  Man  as  seen  from  below^ 
Rotkin  at  this  time  nad  not  teen  the  mnder  momitaln-craes  of  the  Lake  District 
at  doee  quarters  from  the  Edcdale  or  Wastdale  side.  For  Kuskin's  earlv  venes  of 
1831,  suggested  by  the  scenery  of  Wales,  see  Vol  II.  pp.  328,  330,  331.] 

*  [Not  now  extant;  another  notice  of  the  drive  will  he  found  below,  p.  992,] 
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marvel  of  Menai  Straits  and  Bridge,  whidi  I  looked  at, 
then,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  had  taught  me,  with  reverence 
for  the  mechanical  skill  of  man, — ^little  thinking,  poor  inno^ 
cent,  what  use  I  should  see  the  creature  putting  his  skill 
to,  in  the  half  century  to  come. 

The  Menai  Bridge  it  was,  remember,  good  reader,  not 
tttbe;^ — but  the  trim  plank  roadway  swinging  smooth  be- 
tween its  iron  cobwebs  from  tower  to  tower. 

109.  And  so  on  to  Llanberis  and  up  Snowdon,  of  which 
ascent  I  remember,  as  the  most  exciting  event,  the  finding 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  real  "mineral"  for  myself, 
a  piece  of  copper  pyrites!  But  the  general  impression  of 
Welsh  mountain  form  was  so  true  and  clear  that  subsequent 
journeys  little  changed  or  deepened  it. 

And  if  only  then  my  father  and  mother  had  seen  the 
real  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  little  John ; — if  they 
had  given  me  but  a  shaggy  scrap  of  a  Welsh  pony,  and  left 
me  in  charge  of  a  good  Welsh  guide,  and  of  his  wife,  if  I 
needed  any  coddling,  they  would  have  made  a  man  of  me 
there  and  then,  and  afterwards  the  comfort  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  probably  the  first  geologist  of  my  time  in  Europe. 

If  only!  But  they  could  no  more  have  done  it  than 
thrown  me  like  my  cousin  Charles  into  Croydon  Canal,' 
trusting  me  to  find  my  way  out  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

110.  Instead,  they  took  me  back  to  London,  and  my 
father  spared  time  from  his  business  hours,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  to  take  me  to  a  four-square,  sky-lighted,  sawdust- 
floored  prison  of  a  riding-school  in  Mooriields,  the  smell  of 
which,  as  we  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  it,  was  a  terror  and 
horror  and  abomination  to  me :  and  there  I  was  put  on  big 
horses  that  jumped,  and  reared,  and  circled,  and  sidled; 
and  fell  off  them  regularly  whenever  they  did  any  of  those 
things ;  and  was  a  disgrace  to  my  family,  and  a  burning 
shame  and  misery  to  myself,  till  at  last  the  riding-school 
was  given  up  on  my  spraining  my  right-hand  fore-finger 

>  [For  other  references  to  the  tabnlar  bridge,  see  VoL  IX.  p.  466^  and  Vol.  XTX. 
p.  24.T 

*  iJSee  above,  §  99,  p.  89.] 
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(it  has  never  come  straight  again  since), — ^and  a  well-broken 
Shetland  pony  bought  for  me,  and  the  two  of  us  led  about 
the  Norwood  roads  by  a  riding  master  with  a  leading  string. 
I  used  to  do  pretty  well  as  long  as  we  went  straight,  and 
then  get  thinking  oi  something,  and  fall  off  when  we  turned 
a  comer.  I  might  have  got  some  inkling  of  a  seat  in 
Heaven's  good  time,  if  no  fuss  had  been  made  about  me, 
nor  inquiries  instituted  whether  I  had  been  off  or  on;  but 
as  my  mother^  the  moment  I  got  home,  made  searching 
scrutiny  into  the  day's  disgraces,  I  merely^ got  more  and 
more  nervous  and  helpless  after  every  tumble;  and  this 
branch  of  my  education  was  at  last  al^mdoned,  my  parents 
consoling  themselves,  as  best  they  might,  in  the  conclusion 
that  my  not  being  able  to  leam  to  ride  was  the  sign  of 
my  being  a  singular  genius.^ 

111.  The  rest  of  the  year'  was  passed  in  such  home 
emplojrment  as  I  have  above  described ; — but,  either  in  that 
or  the  preceding  year,  my  mineralogical  taste  received  a 
new  and  very  important  impulse  from  a  friend  who  entered 
afterwards  intimately  into  our  family  life,  but  of  whom  I 
have  not  yet  qK>ken. 

My  illness  at  Dunkeld,  above  noticed,*  was  attended  by 
two  physicians, — ^my  mother, — and  Dr.  Grant.  The  Doctor 
must  then  have  been  a  youth  who  had  just  obtained  his 
diploma.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance 
with  my  parents;  but  I  know  that  my  father  had  almost 
paternal  influence  over  him;  and  was  of  service  to  him, 
to  what  extent  I  know  not,  but  certainly  continued  and 
effective,  in  beginning  the  world.    And  as  I  grew  older  I 

1  [One  MS.  has  the  following  additional  passage  here : — 

^'  It  ■eenns  nognlar  to  me,  looking  back,  that  I  made  no  attempt^  on 
all  that  Welsh  tour,  to  keep  note  of  a  single  scene  by  drawing.  No  vestige 
of  any  each  effort  occurs  after  that  rapturous  divergence  at  Hereford. 
I  suppose  the  excitement  put  me  off  work,  for  I  cannot  ascribe  my  idleness 
to  any  modest  perception  that  Cader  Idris  and  Pl]mlimmon  were  a  little 
beyond  my  then  attained  pictorial  hcfolty,  since,  only  the  following  year, 
I  set  myself,  unabashed,  to  limn  my  impressions  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
and  the  plains  of  Lombardy." 
The  '^ following  year"  is  a  mistake,  as  the  foreign  tour  was  in  1833.] 

•  ri83I.] 

»  [See  above,  p.  70.] 
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used  often  to  hear  expressicms  of  much  affection  and  respect 
for  Dr.  Grant  from  my  father  and  mother,  coupled  with 
others  of  regret  or  blame  that  he  did  not  enough  taring  out 
his  powars,  or  use  his  advantages. 

Ever  after  the  Dunkeld  illness,  Dr.  Grant's  name  was 
associated  in  my  mind  with  a  brown  powder — ^rhubarb,  or 
the  like — of  a  gritty  and  acrid  nature,  which,  by  his  orders, 
I  had  then  to  take.  The  name  th^iceforward  always 
sounded  to  me  gr-r-ish  and  granular;  and  a  certain  dread, 
not  amounting  to  dislike — but,  on  the  contrwy,  affectionate, 
(for  me) — ^made  the  Doctor's  presence  somewhat  solemnizing 
to  me;  the  rather  as  he  never  jested,  and  had  a  brownish, 
partly  austere,  and  sere,  wrinkled,  and — ^rhubarby,  in  £m^ 
sort  of  a  face.  For  the  rest,  a  mim  entirely  kind  and 
conscientious,  much  affectionate  to  my  father,  and  acknow- 
ledging a  sOTt  of  ward-to-guardian's  duty  to  him,  together 
with  ^e  responsibility  of  a  medical  adviser,  acquainted  both 
with  his  imagination  and  his  constitution. 

112.  I  conjecture  that  it  must  have  be^i  owing  to  Dr. 
Grant's  being  of  fairly  good  family,  and  in  every  saise  and 
every  reality  of  the  word  a  gentleman,  that,  socm  after 
coming  up  to  London,  he  got  a  surgeon's  appointment  in 
one  of  His  Majesty's  frigates  commissioned  for  a  cruise 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Fortunately  the 
health  of  her  company  gave  the  Doctor  little  to  do  pro- 
fessionally; and  he  was  able  to  give  most  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  One  of  the  results  of  these  shore  expeditions  was  the 
finding  such  a  stag-beetle  as  had  never  before  been  seen. 
It  had  peculiar,  or  colossal,  nippers,  and — I  forget  what 
^^chiasos"  means  in  Greek,  but  its  jaws  were  dbdasoL  It 
was  brought  home  beautifully  packed  in  a  box  of  cotton; 
and,  when  the  box  was  opened,  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders,  and  was  called  the  '' Chiasognathos  Grantii."^ 

^  [A  ''Description  of  Chiiuosnathui  Orantii,  a  new  Lacanideous  Insect  forming 
the  type  of  an  ande«cribed  genus,"  by  J.  F.  Stephens,  appeared  with  coloured 
lUaitrations  in  the  TramactioM  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  1833,  vol.  4, 
pp.  20&-216.    The  mandibles  are  incurred  at  the  tips  to  as  to  croaa  orer  each 
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A  second  result  was  his  collecticHi  of  a  very  perfect  series 
of  Valparaiso  humming  birds,  out  of  which  he  spared,  for 
a  present  to  my  mother,  as  many  as  filled  with  purple  and 
golden  flutter  two  glass  cases  as  large  as  Mr.  Gk>uld's  at 
the  British  Museum,  which  became  resplendent  decorations 
of  the  drawing-room  at  Herne  Hill, — ^were  to  me,  as  I 
grew  older,  conclusive  standards  of  plume  texture  and 
colour, — and  are  now  placed  in  the  best  lighted  recess  of 
the  parish  school  at  Coniston. 

118.  The  third  result  was  more  important  stilL  Dr. 
Grant  had  been  presented  by  the  Spanish  masters  of  mines 
with  characteristic  and  rich  specimens  of  the  most  beautiful 
veinstones  of  Copiapo.  It  was  a  mighty  fact  for  me,  at 
the  height  of  my  child's  interest  in  minerals,  to  see  om* 
own  parlour  table  loaded  with  foliated  silver  and  arbores- 
cent gold.  Not  only  the  man  of  science,  but  the  latent 
miser  in  me,  was  developed  largely  in  an  hour  or  two  I  In 
the  pieces  which  Dr.  Grant  gave  me,  I  coimted  my  treasure 
^grain  by  grain  ;^  and  recall  to-day,  in  acute  sympathy  with 
it,  the  indignation  I  felt  at  seeing  no  instantly  reverential 
change  in  cousin  Charles's  countenance,  when  I  informed 
him  that  the  film  on  the  surface  of  an  unpresuming  speci- 
men, amounting  in  quantity  to  about  the  sixteenth  part  of 
a  sixpence,  was  "native  silver"! 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  prosperous  voyage.  Dr. 
Grant  settled  himself  in  a  respectable  house  half-way  down 
Richmond  Hill,  where  gradually  he  obtained  practice  and 
accepted  position  among  the  gentry  of  that  town  and  its 
parkly  ndghbourhood.  And  every  now  and  then,  in  the 
summer  mornings,  or  the  gaily  firost-white  winter  ones,  we 
used,  papa  and  mamma,  and  Mary  and  I,  to  drive  over 
Cla^hrai  and  Wandsworth  Commons  to  a  breakfast  picnic 
with    Dr.    Grant   at   the   "Star   and    Garter."     Breakfasts 

other,  ^'whence  the  oririn  of  the  name  I  have  applied  to  the  genus,  x^^^  decusso 
yrd$ot  moMUa,"    ^^  Dr,  Grant,"  it  is  stated,  "  who  presented  this  interesting  specimen 
to  the  Society,  was  surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Forte,  when  she  returned  to  England 
in  the  sommer  of  1830  Arom  Uie  South  American  station/'] 
'  [Compare  Eagl^8  Nut,  %  83  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  183).] 
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much  impressed  on  my  mind,  partly  by  the  pretty  view 
from  the  windows;  but  more,  because  while  my  orthodox 
breakfast,  even  in  travelling,  was  of  stale  baker's  bread,  at 
these  starry  picnics  I  was  allowed  new  French  tcXL 

114.  Leaving  Dr.  Grant,  for  the  nonce,^  under  these 
pleasant  and  dignifiedly  crescent  circumstances,  I  must  turn 
to  the  friends  who  of  all  others,  not  relatives,  were  most 
powerfully  influential  on  my  child  life, — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Gray. 

Some  considerable  time  during  my  father^s  derkdom 
h«l  be«.  p»^  by  him  u.  ^,  m'  I»™h«  to  know 
sherry,  and  seeing  the  ways  of  making  and  storing  it  at 
Xerez,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  At  Lisbcm  he  became  intimate 
with  another  young  Scotsman  of  about  his  own  age,  also 
employed,  I  conceive,  as  a  dei^,  in  some  Spanish  house, 
but  hunself  of  no  narrow  clerkly  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
Richard  Gray  went  fieur  beyond  my  father  in  the  romantic 
sentiment,  and  scholarly  love  of  good  literature,  which  so 
strangely  mingled  with  my  fatha's  steady  business  habits. 
Equally  energetic,  industrious,  and  high-principled,  Mr. 
Gray's  enthusiasm  was  nevertheless  irregularly,  and  too 
often  uselessly,  coruscant;  being  to  my  fiather's,  as  Carlyle 
says  of  French  against  English  fire  at  Dettingen,  ''&ggot 
against  anthracite.'*'  Yet,  I  will  not  venture  absolutely 
to  maintain  that,  under  Richard's  erratic  and  effervescent 
influence,  an  expedition  to  Cintra,  or  an  assistance  at  a 
village  festa,  or  even  at  a  bull-fight,  might  not  sometimes, 
to  that  extent,  invalidate  my  former  general  assertion  that, 
during  nine  years,  my  father  never  had  a  holiday.'  At  all 
events,  the  young  men  became  close  and  affectionate  friends ; 
and  the  connection  had  a  softening,  cheering,  and  altogetha: 
beneficent  effect  on  my  father's  character.  Nor  was  their 
brotherly  friendship  any  whit  flawed  or  dimmed,  when, 
a  little  while  before  leaving  Spain,  Mr.  Gray  married  an 
extremely  good  and  beautiful  Scotch  girl,  Mary  Monro. 


•0 


For  farther  mention  of  him,  see  iL  §  5  (p.  246).] 
«  [See  Friedrieh,  Book  idv.  ch.  v.] 
'  '"See  »hove,  p.  27  (§  26).] 
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115.  Extiemdy  good,  and,  in  the  gentlest  way; — en- 
tirely simple,  mecJc,  loving,  and  serious;  not  elever  enough 
to  be  any  way  naughty,  but  saved  finom  being  stupid  by  a 
vivid  nature,  full  of  enthusiasm  like  her  husband's.  Both 
of  them  evangelieally  pious,  in  a  vivid,  not  virulent,  way ; 
and  each  of  them  sacredly,  no  less  than  passionately,  in 
love  with  the  other,  they  were  the  entirely  best-matched 
pair  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  match-making  world  and  dis* 
pensation*  Yet,  as  fate  would  have  it,  they  had  the  one 
grief  of  having  no  children,  which  caused  it,  in  years  to 
come,  to  be  Mrs.  Gray's  principal  occupation  in  life  to  spoil 
me.  By  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  be  spoiled,  Mr. 
Gray,  having  fairly  prospered  in  business,  and  come  to 
London,  was  established,  with  his  wife,  her  mother,  and 
her  mother's  white  French  poodle.  Petite,  in  a  dignified 
house  in  Camberwell  Grove.  An  entirely  happy  family; 
<^d  Mrs.  Monro  ^  as  sweet  as  her  daughter,  perhaps  slightly 
wiser;  Richard  rejoicing  in  them  both  with  all  his  heart; 
and  Petite,  having,  perhaps,  as  much  sense  as  any  two  of 
them,  delighted  in,  and  beloved  by  all  three. 

116.  Their  house  was  near  the  top  of  the  Grove, — 
whidb  was  a  real  grove  in  those  days,  and  a  grand  one, 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  steepishly  down  hill, — 
beautiful  in  perspective  as  an  unprecedentedly  ^^  long-drawn 
aisle";'  trees,  elm,  wych  elm,  sycamore  and  aspen,  the 
branches  meeting  at  top;  the  houses  on  each  side  with 
trim  stone  pathways  up  to  them,  through  small  plots  of 
well-mown  grass;  three  or  fom*  storied,  mostly  in  grouped 
terraces, — ^well-built,  of  sober-coloured  brick,  with  high  and 
steep  slated  roof — not  gabled,  but  polygonal;  all  well  to 
do,  well  kept,  well  broomed,  dignifiedly  and  pleasantly 
vulgar,  and  their  own  Grove-world  all  in  all  to  them.  It 
was  a  pleasant  mile  and  a  furloi^  or  two's  walk  finom 
Heme  Hill  to  the  Grove ;  and  whenever  Mrs.  Gray  and  my 
mother  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other,  they  walked — 

*  [For  her  death,  and  for  the  snheeqaent  fbrtanes  of  the  Gray  family,  tee  ii. 
S  6  (below   p.  247).] 

>  [Gra/s  £%y,  stanza  10 :  quoted  also  in  VoL  XXIIJ.  p.  28.] 
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up  the  hill  or  down — to  say  it;  and  Mr.  Gray's  house 
was  always  the  same  to  us  as  our  own  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  But  our  house  not  at  all  so  to  the  Grays, 
having  its  formalities  inviolable;  so  that  during  the  whole 
of  childhood  I  had  the  sense  that  we  were,  in  some  way 
or  other,  always  above  our  Mends  and  relations, — more  or 
less  patroniadng  everybody,  favouring  them  by  our  advice, 
instructing  them  by  our  example,  and  called  upon»  by 
what  was  due  both  to  ourselves,  and  the  constitution  of 
society,  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance. 

117.  With  one  exception;  which  I  have  deep  pleasure 
in  remembering.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  AfUiqtuiry^ 
the  landlord  at  Queen's  Ferry  sets  down  to  his  esteemed 
guest  a  bottle  of  Robert  Cockbum's  best  port ;  ^  with  which 
Robert  Cockbum  duly  supplied  Sir  Walter  himself,  being 
at  that  time,  if  not  the  largest,  the  leading  importer  of 
the  finest  Portugal  wine,  as  my  father  of  Spanish.  But 
Mr.  Cockbum  was  primarily  an  old  Edinburgh  gentleman, 
and  only  by  condescension  a  wine-merchant;  a  man  of 
great  power  and  pleasant  sarcastic  wit,  moving  in  the  first 
circles  ol  Edinburgh ;  attached  to  my  father  by  many  links 
of  association  with  the  ^^auld  toun,'"  and  sincerely  req>eet- 
ing  him.  He  was  much  the  stateliest  and  truest  piece  of 
character  who  ever  sate  at  our  merchant  feasts. 

Mrs.  Cockbum  was  even  a  little  higher,— as  represen- 
tative of  the  Scottish  lady  of  the  old  school, — ^indulgent 
yet  to  the  new.  She  had  been  Lord  Byron's  first  of  first 
loves ;  *  she  was  the  Mary  DufP  of  Lachin-y-Gair.  When 
I  first  remember  her,  still  extremely  beautiful  in  middle 
age,  full  of  sense ;  and,  though  with  some  mixture  of  proud 
severity,  extremely  kind. 

118.  They  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Archibald,  both 

^  [Thii  is  not  aaite  accnnite.  In  chapter  It.,  when  Monkbams  asks  for  port, 
the  landlord  gives  nim  fine  elaiet] 

*  [She  was  a  distant  cousin ;  and  her  '^  brown,  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes — her 
very  dress"  were  long  years  after  ^'a  perfoct  inage"  in  his  memory:  see  The 
Wark9  i^  Lord  Byron:  Poetry,  edited  bv  £.  U.  Coleridge,  1896,  vol  i.  p.  192  n., 
and  in  Uie  Leiter$,  edited  by  R.  E.  Prothero,  voL  iL  pp.  325  (^^my  first  or  flames"), 
847.] 
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in  business  with  their  father,  both  clever  and  energetic,  but 
both  distinctly  resolute — as  indeed  their  parents  desired — 
that  they  would  be  gentlemen  first,  salesmen  second:  a 
character  much  to  be  honoured  and  retained  among  us; 
nor  in  their  case  the  least  ambitious  or  affected :  gentlemen 
they  were, — ^bom  so,  and  more  at  home  on  the  hills  than 
in  the  counting-house,  and  withal  attentive  enough  to  their 
business.  The  house,  nevertheless,  did  not  become  all  that 
it  might  have  been  in  less  well-bred  hands. 

The  two  sons,  one  or  other,  often  dined  with  us,  and 
were  more  distinctly  friends  than  most  of  our  guests. 
Alexander  had  much  of  his  father's  humour;  Archibald, 
a  fine,  young,  dark  Highlander,  was  extremely  delightful 
to  me,  and  took  some  pains  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  my 
love  of  Scott,  teUuig  me  anything  about  fishing  or  deer- 
stalking that  I  cared  to  listen  to.  For,  even  from  earliest 
days,  I  cared  to  listen  to  the  adventures  of  other  people, 
though  I  never  coveted  any  for  mysel£  I  read  all  Cap- 
tain Marryat's  novels,  without  ever  wishing  to  go  to  sea; 
traversed  the  field  of  Waterloo^  without  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  be  a  soldier;  went  on  ideal  fishing  with  Izaak 
Walton  without  ever  casting  a  fly;  and  knew  Cooper's 
Deerslayer  and  Pathfinder  almost  by  heart,*  without  hand- 
ling anything  but  a  pop-gun,  or  having  any  paths  to  find 
beyond  the  solitudes  of  Gipsy-HilL  I  used  sometimes  to 
tell  myself  stories  of  campaigns  in  which  I  was  an  ingenious 
general,  or  caverns  in  which  I  discovered  veins  of  gold; 
but  these  were  merely  to  fill  vacancies  of  fancy,  and  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  things  actual  or  feasible.  I  already 
disliked  growing  older, — ^never  expected  to  be  wiser,  and 
formed  no  more  plans  for  the  future  than  a  little  black 
silkworm  does  in  the  middle  of  its  first  mulberry  leaf. 

>  [In  1825:  see  next  ^effe.] 

*  [There  is  an  appreciatiye  reference  to  another  hook  hy  Fenimore  Cooper  In 
Modem  PaitUerSy  voL  L  (Vol.  HI.  p.  569).] 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  AND  MILAN 

119.  The  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  spoken  of  by 
chance  in  last  chapter,  must  have  been  when  I  was  five 
years  old,— on  the  occasion  of  pi^a  and  mamma's  taking  a 
fancy  to  see  Paris  in  its  festivities  following  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.*  We  stayed  several  weeks  in  Paris,  in  a 
quiet  family  inn,  and  then  some  days  at  Brussels, — but  I 
have  no  memory  whatever  of  intermediate  stages.  It  seems 
to  me,  on  revision  of  those  matin  times,  that  I  was  very 
slow  in  receiving  impressions,  and  needed  to  stop  two  or 
three  days  at  least  in  a  place,  before  I  b^^  to  get  a 
notion  of  it;  but  the  notion,  once  got,  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  always  right;  and  since  I  had  no  occasion  afterwards 
to  modify  it,  other  impressions  fell  away  from  that  principal 
one,  and  disappeared  altogether.  Hence  what  people  call 
my  prejudiced  views  of  things, — which  are,  in  fiict,  the 
exact  contrary,  namely^  post-judiced.  (I  do  not  mean  to 
introduce  this  word  for  general  service,  but  it  saves  time 
and  print  just  now.) 

120.  Another  character  of  my  perceptions  I  find  curiously 
steady — that  I  was  only  interested  by  things  near  me,  or 
at  least  clearly  visible  and  present.  I  suppose  this  is  so 
with  children  generally;  but  it  remained — and  remains — a 
part  of  my  grown-up  temper.  In  this  visit  to  Paris,  I 
was  extremely  taken  up  with  the  soft  red  cushions  of  the 
arm-chairs,  which  it  took  one  half-an-hour  to  subside  into 
after  sitting  down, — ^with  the  exquisitely  polished  floor  of 
the  salon,  and  the  good-natured  French  "  Boots  ^  (more 
properly  "Brushes"),  who  skated  over  it  in  the  morning 

>  [In  September  1824.] 
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till  it  became  as  reflective  as  a  mahogany  table, — ^with  the 
pretty  court  full  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  beds  and  tubs 
between  our  rez-de-chauss^  windows  and  the  outer  gate, — 
with  a  nice  black  servant  belonging  to  another  family,  who 
used  to  catch  the  house-cat  for  me;  and  with  an  equally 
good-natured  fille  de  chambre,  who  used  to  catch  it  back 
again,  for  fear  I  should  tease  it,  (her  experience  of  English 
boy-children  having  made  her  dubious  of  my  intentions) ; — 
all  these  things  and  people  I  remember, — and  the  Tuileries 
garden,  and  the  ''Tivoli"  gardens,  where  my  father  took 
me  up  and  down  a  '<  Russian  mountain,''  and  I  saw  fire- 
works of  the  finest  But  I  remember  nothing  of  the  Seine, 
nor  of  Notre  Dame,  nor  of  anything  in  or  even  out  of  the 
town,  except  the  windmills  on  Mont  Martre. 

121.  Similarly  at  Brussels.  I  recollect  no  Hotel  de 
Ville,  no  stately  streets,  no  surprises,  or  interests,  except 
only  the  drive  to  Waterloo  and  slow  walk  over  the  field. 
The  defeudng  mound  was  not  then  built — ^it  was  only  nine 
years  since  the  fight;  and  each  bank  and  hollow  of  the 
ground  was  still  a  true  exponent  of  the  courses  of  chaige 
or  recoil  Fastened  in  my  mind  by  later  reading,^  that 
sight  of  the  slope  of  battle  remains  to  me  entirely  distinct, 
while  the  results  of  a  later  examination  of  it  after  the 
building  of  the  mound,  have  faded  mostly  away. 

I  must  also  note  that  the  rapture  of  getting  on  board 
a  steamer,  spoken  of  in  last  letter,'  was  of  later  date ;  as  a 
child  I  cared  more  for  a  beach  on  which  the  waves  broke, 
or  sands  in  which  I  could  dig,  than  for  wide  sea.*  There 
was  no  ''first  sight"  of  the  sea  for  me.  1  had  gone  to 
Scotland  in  Captain  Spinks'  cutter,  then  a  r^^ular  passage 
boat,  when  I  was  only  three  years  old;  but  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  except  for  the  pleasure  of  tattooing  myself 
with    tar  among  the  ropes,   I  might   as  well  have  been 

>  [See  Vol.  XXXL  p.  477,  where  Raskin  refers  to  his  constant  study  of  military 
liislory.] 

'  [See  abore,  p.  94.] 

*  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  toL  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  70).] 
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BsikCfte;  but  I  grew  into  the  sense  ci  ocean,  as  the  Earth 
diaker/  bjr  the  rattlmg  beadi,  and  lisfMng  sand.* 

122.  I  had  meant,  also  in  this  ^ace,  to  give  a  word  or 
two  to  another  poor  relatiTe,  Nanny  Ckwdey/  an  entirdy 
cheerful  did  woman,  who  lived,  with  a  Dutch  dodk:  and 
some  old  teacups,  in  a  sii^e  room  (with  smaU  bed  in 
aloove)  on  the  third  storey  of  a  gabled  house,  part  of  the 
group  ci  old  ones  lately  pulled  down  oa  Chelsea  side  of 
Battersea  bridge.  But  I  had  better  keep  what  I  have  to 
say  of  Chelsea  well  together,  eariy  eikI  late;^  <nily,  in 
speaking  of  shingle,  I  must  note  the  use  to  me  ci  the 
view  out  of  Nanny  Clowsky's  wiiklow  right  down  upon 
the  Thames  tide,  with  its  tossing  wherries  at  the  flow,  and 
stranded  baiges  at  ebb. 

And  now,  I  must  get  cm,  and  come^to  the  real  first 
si^ts  of  several  things. 

128.  I  said  that,  for  our  English  tours,  Mr.  Tdford 
usually  lent  us  his  chariot*  But  for  Switzeriand,  now 
taking  Mary,  we  needed  stronger  wheels  and  more  room; 
and  for  this,  and  all  following  tours  abroad,  the  first  pre- 
paration and  the  b^rinning  of  delight  was  the  choosing  a 
carriage  to  our  fancy,  from  the  hkeable  reserves  at  Mr. 
Hopkinson's,  of  Long  Acre. 

The  poor  modem  slaves  and  simpletcms  ¥dio  let  them- 
selves be  dragged  like  cattle,  or  felled  timber,  through  the 
countries  they  imagine  themselves  visiting,  can  have  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  comj^x  jojrs,  and  ingenious 
hopes,  ccmnected  with  the  dioice  and  arrangement  of  the 
travelling  carriage  in  old  times.  The  mechanical  questions 
first,  ci  strength — easy  rolling — ^steady  and  safe  poise  of 
persons  and  luggage;  the  g^ieral  statdiness  of  effect  to  be 
obtained  for  the  abashing  of  plebeian  beholders ;  the  cunning 

*  [The  words  ^^bnt  I  grew  .  .  .  lisping  sand"  were  a  final  revision,    l^e  proof 
^^  *~  '^         . ;  but  the  shingly  beach  at  Brightim,  HasUnffs^  and  Sandgste 


was  as  fiuniliar  to  me  as  their  baby's  rattle  to  other  children."] 
'  '[She  is  mentioned  again  in  il  §  ^  (?•  ^1)0 
^Praterita  came  to  an  end,  howerer,  before  this  point  was  reached.] 
;See  above,  §  29  (p.  29).] 
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design  and  distribution  of  store-celkrs  under  the  seats,  secret 
drawers  undor  front  windows,  invisible  pockets  under  padded 
lining,  safe  fit)m  dust,  and  accessible  only  by  insidious  slits, 
or  necromantic  valves  like  Aladdin's  trapdoor;  the  fitting 
of  dffihions  where  they  would  not  slip,  the  rounding  <^ 
ecmiers  for  more  delicate  repose;  the  prudent  attachments 
and  springs  of  blinds;  the  perfect  fitting  of  windows,  on 
which  one-half  the  c<»nfort  of  a  travelling  carriage  really 
depends;  and  the  adaptation  of  all  these  concentrated 
luxuries  to  the  probabilities  of  who  would  sit  where,  in 
the  little  apartment  which  was  to  be  virtually  one's  home 
for  five  or  six  months; — aU  this  was  an  imaginary  journey 
in  itself,  with  every  pleasure,  and  none  of  the  discomfort, 
of  practical  travelling. 

1S4.  On  the  grand  occasicm  of  our  first  continental 
journey — which  was  meant  to  be  half  a  year  long — the 
carriage  was  chosen  with,  or  in  addition  fitted  with,  a  front 
seat  outside  for  my  father  and  Mary,  a  dickey,  unusually 
large,  for  Anne  and  the  courier,  and  four  inside  seats, 
though  those  in  front  very  small,  that  papa  and  Mary 
might  be  received  inside  in  stress  of  weather.^  I  recollect, 
when  we  had  finally  settled  which  carriage  we  would  have, 
the  polite  Mr.  Hopkinson,  advised  of  my  dawning  literary 
reputation,  asking  me  (to  the  joy  of  my  father)  if  I  could 
translate  the  motto  of  the  former  possessor,  under  his 
painted  arms, — **  Vix  ea  nostra  voco^''  • — ^which  I  accomplish- 
ing successfully,  farther  wittily  observed  that  however  by 
right  belonging  to  the  former  possessor,  the  motto  was 
witJi  greater  propriety  applicable  to  tis. 

125.  For  a  family  carriage  of  this  solid  construction, 
with  its  luggage,   and  load  of  six  or  more  persons,  four 

^  [A  dnwing  of  the  '^  Interior  of  Mr.  Hopldnton's  carriage,"  done  by  Raskin 
in  1836,  was  No.  26  in  the  Exhibition  at  Coniiton,  1900;  it  was  lent  by  Mr. 
Boldinjr,  aon  of  Alary  Riehardaon.] 

'  [Ovid'a  Metamorphoies,  xiii  140 : — 

*^  Nam  genus,  et  proavos,  et  qaa  non  fecimus  ipsi. 
Viz  ea  nostra  70co" — 

the  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ^as  Lord  Sundridge),  of  the  £arl  of  Warwick^ 
and  of  other  fiimilies.    Raskin  would  have  known  it  from  TTotwri^ey,  ch.  x.] 
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hofses  were  of  eourse  necesswy  to  get  any  si^Acient  way 
on  it ;  and  half-a-dozen  such  teams  were  k^it  at  every 
post-house.  The  modem  read»  may  perhaps  have  as  much 
difficulty  in  realizing  these  savagely  and  clumsily  Iocchuo- 
tive  penods,  tJiough  so  recent,  as  any  aspects  of  migratory 
Saxon  or  Goth;  and  may  not  think  me  vainly  garrulous 
in  their  description.^ 

The  French  horses,  and  more  or  less  those  on  all  the 
great  lines  of  European  travelling,  were  propeiiy  stout 
trotting  cart-h(M:ses,  well  up  to  their  work  and  over  it; 
untrimmed,  long-tailed,  good-humouredly  licentious,  whinny- 
ing and  frolicking  with  each  other  when  they  had  a  diance; 
sagaciously  steady  to  their  woi^;  obedi^it  to  tJie  voice 
mostly,  to  the  rem  only  for  more  explicitness ;  never 
touched  by  the  whip,  which  was  used  merely  to  express 
the  driver's  exultation  in  himself  and  them, — ^signal  obstruc* 
tive  vehicles  in  front  out  of  the  way,  and  advise  all  the 

*  [Hie  first  draft  has  the  following  additional  description  of  the  itart  for  Dover : — 
'at  was  a  law  at  Heme  Hill  that  my  fiitWs  birthday  ahoald  be  ^ent 
there,  and  that  I  should  write  him  a  ^oem  upon  it,  and  gather  the  first 
flooeeberries  from  my  own  bushes  for  his  gooseberrv  pie  [see  abore,  §  93]. 
Accordingly  we  never  started  on  oar  toars  till  aboat  the  16th  of  May, 
my  father's  birthday  being  10th.  The  beginning  of  the  journey  was  there- 
fore in  the  midst  of  hawthorn,  lalmmnm,  and  lilac  hlosoom,  and  the 
start  for  Dover  was  a  wonderAil  thing,  for  all  of  ns.  With  English 
posting  on  the  old  Dover  road,  one  coiud  reckon  fitirly  on  eight  to  nine 
miles  an  hour.  Starting  at  eight,  we  could  do  the  seventy  miks  bv  five  TJtu 
easily.  Mv  father  never  would  drive  with  four  horses  in  sight  of  his 
sober  neighbours — ^the  second  pair  were  always  sent  on  to  watt  at  the 
foot  of  Greenwich  Hill.  But  tne  fresh  first  pair  used  to  trot  down  the 
hill  and  along  the  level  of  the  Old  Kent  Road, — and  that  first  trot  through 
Camberwell,  the  turn  by  the  pond  on  the  Green,  which  was  going  to  lead 
one — in  a  week  or  so — to  the  lake  of  Geneva,— the  sense  m  fitf  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Peckham,  who  weren't  going — not  proud  pity,  but 
pathetic  and  solemn,  like  the  |^  of  lovers  on  their  wedding  diay  for 
everybody  who  is  not  being  married, — the  getting  oat  to  walk  up  Greenwich 
Hill,  feeling  that  every  step  brought  one  geographically  nearer  to  Mont 
filanc, — and  when  we  got  upon  Black  HeaUi,  w&h  clear  hori»Ni,  foding 
that  Mont  Blanc  reaUy  wiu  there,  in  the  south-east — only  one  couldn't 
see  it  vet ; — another  walk  up  Shooter's  Hill — always  partly  coofosed  with 
Gadshill,  Falstaff,  and  Don  Joan's  first  nght  of  London — ^we  reioicinglv 
taking  our  last  sight  of  it  for  that  summer  and  plunging  down  to  Dartfm, 
feeling  as  the  horses  changed  that  the  last  link  witii  Camlmrwell  was 
broken — ^that  we  were  already  in  a  new  and  miraculous  world,  in  which 
one  crowded  day  of  glorious  lifo  was  worth  a  year  of  vulgar  days.  As  I 
have  written  once  or  twice  already,  I  must  write  again.  There  are  no 
words  for  such  things." 
For  Don  Juan's  view  of  London  from  Shooter*8  HUl,  see  canto  xi.  8.] 
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inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  towns  traversed  on  the  day's 
journey,  that  persons  of  distinction  were  honouring  them  by 
their  transitory  presence.  If  everything  was  right,  the  four 
horses  were  driven  by  one  postillion  riding  the  shaft  horse; 
Imt  if  the  horses  were  young,  or  the  riders  unpractised, 
there  was  a  postillion  for  the  leaders  also.  As  a  rule, 
there  were  four  steady  horses  and  a  good  driver,  rarely 
drunk,  often  very  young,  the  men  of  stronger  build  being 
more  useful  for  other  work,  and  any  clever  young  rider  able 
to  manage  the  well-trained  and  merry-minded  beasts,  besides 
being  lighter  on  their  backs.  Half  the  weight  of  the 
cavalier,  in  such  cases,  was  in  his  boots,  which  were  often 
brought  out  slung  from  the  saddle  like  two  buckets,  the 
postillion,  after  the  horses  were  harnessed,  walking  along 
the  pole  and  getting  into  them. 

126.  Scarcely  less  official,  for  a  travelling  carriage  of 
good  class,  than  its  postillions,  was  the  courier,  or  properly, 
avant-courier,  whose  primary  office  it  was  to  ride  iii  advance 
at  a  steady  gallop,  and  order  the  horses  at  each  post-house 
to  be  harnessed  and  ready  waiting,  so  that  no  time  might 
be  lost  between  stages.  His  higher  function  was  to  make 
all  bargains  and  pay  all  bills,  so  as  to  save  the  family 
unbecoming  cares  and  mean  anxieties,  besides  the  trouble 
and  disgrace  of  trying  to  speak  French  or  any  other  foreign 
language.  He,  farther,  knew  the  good  inns  in  each  town, 
and  all  the  good  rooms  in  each  inn,  so  that  he  could  write 
beforehand  to  secure  those  suited  to  his  family.  He  was 
also,  if  an  intelligent  man  and  high-class  courier,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  sights  to  be  seen  in  each  town, 
and  with  all'  the  occult  means  to  be  used  for  getting  sight 
of  those  that  weren't  to  be  seen  by  the  vulgar.  Murray, 
the  reader  will  remember,  did  not  exist  in  those  days;  the 
courier  was  a  private  Murray,  who  knew,  if  he  had  any  wit, 
not  the  things  to  be  seen  only,  but  those  you  would  yourself 
best  like  to  see,  and  gave  instructions  to  your  valet-de-place 
accordingly,  interfering  only  as  a  higher  power  in  cases  of 
difficulty  needing  to  be  overcome  l^  money  or  tact    He 
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invariably  attended  the  ladies  in  their  shopfdng  expediticms, 
took  them  to  the  fashionable  shops,  and  arranged  as  he 
thought  proper  the  prices  of  articles.  Lastly,  he  knew,  oi 
course,  all  tiie  other  high*class  couriers  on  the  road,  and 
told  you,  if  you  wished  to  know,  all  the  people  of  con- 
sideration who  chanced  to  be  with  you  in  the  inn. 

127.  My  father  would  have  considered  it  an  insolent  and 
revolutionary  trespass  on  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  to 
have  mounted  his  cornier  to  ride  in  advance  of  us;  besides 
that,  wisely  hb^ral  of  his  money  for  comfort  and  {Measure, 
he  never  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  an  extra  horse  for 
show.  The:  horses  were,  therefore,  ordered  in  advance, 
when  possible,  by  the  postillions  of  any  preceding  carriage 
(or,  otherwise,  we  did  not  mind  waiting  till  they  were 
harnessed),  and  we  carried  our  courier  behind  us  in  the 
dickey  with  Anne,  being  in  all  his  other  functions  and 
accomplishments  an  indispensable  luxury  to  us.  Indispen- 
sable, firs|:, ,  because  none  of  us  could  speak  anything  but 
French,  and  that  only  enough  to  ask  our  way  in;  for  all 
specialties  of  bargaining,  or  details  of  information,  we  were 
helpless,  even  in  France, — and  might  as  well  have  been 
migratory  sheep,  or  geese,  in  Switzerland  or  Italy.  Indis- 
pensable, secondly,  to  my  father's  peace  of  mind,  because, 
with  perfect  liberality  of  temper,  he  had  a  great  dislike  to 
being  over-reached.  He  perfectly  well  knew  that  his  courier 
would  have  his  commission,  and  allowed  it  without  question ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  his  courier  would  not  be  cheated  by 
other  people,  and  was  content  in  his  representative.  Not 
for  ostentation,  but  for  real  enjoyment  and  change  of 
sensation  from  his  suburban  life,  my  father'  liked  large 
rooms;  and  my  mother,  in  mere  continuance  of  her  ordi- 
nary and  essential  habits,  liked  clean  ones ;  clean,  and  large, 
means  a  good  inn  and  a  first  flow.  Also  my  father  liked 
a  view  from  his  windows,  and  reasonably  said,  "Why 
should  we  travel  to  see  less  than  we  may?** — so  that 
meant  first  floor  front  Also  my  father  liked  delicate 
cookery,  just  because  he  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  rarest 
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eaters ;  and  my  mother  liked  good  meat.  That  meant, 
dinner  without  limiting  price,  in  reason.  Also,  though  my 
father  never  went  into  society,  he  all  the  more  enjoyed 
getting  a  glimpse,  reverentially,  of  fashionable  people — 
I  mean,  people  of  rank — ^he  scorned  fashion, — and  it  was 

a  great  thing  to  him  to  feel  that  Lord  and  Lady  

were  on  the  opposite  landing,  and  that,  at  any  moment, 
he  might  conceivably  meet  and  pass  them  on  the  stairs. 
Salvador,  duly  advised,  or  penetratively  perceptive  of  these 
dispositions  of  my  father,  entirely  pleasing  and  admirable 
to  the  courier  mind,  had  carte-blanche  in  all  administrative 
functions  and  bargains.  We  found  our  pleasant  rooms 
always  ready,  our  good  horses  always  waiting,  everybody 
took  their  hats  off  when  we  arrived  and  departed.  Salvador 
presented  his  accounts  weekly,  and  they  were  settled 
without  a  word  of  demur. 

128.  To  all  these  conditions  o£  luxury  and  felicity,  can 
the  modem  steam-puffed  tourist  conceive  the  added  ruling 
and  culminating  one— that  we  were  never  in  a  hurry? 
coupled  with  the  correlative  power  of  always  starting  at 
the  hour  we  chose,  and  that  if  we  weren't  ready,  the  horses 
would  wait?  As  a  rule,  we  breakfasted  at  our  own  home 
time — eight;  the  horses  were  pawing  and  neighing  at  the 
door  (under  the  archway,  I  should  have  said)  by  nine. 
Between  nine  and  three, — reckoning  seven  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages,  for  minimum  pace, — ^we  had  done  our 
forty  to  fifty  miles  of  journey,  sate  down  to  dinner  at  four, 
— and  I  had  two  hours  of  delicious  exploring  by  myself  in 
the  evening;  ordered  in  punctually  at  seven  to  tea,  and 
finishing  my  sketches  till  half-past  nine, — bed-time. 

On  longer  days  of  journey  we  started  at  six,  and  did 
twenty  mUes  before  breakfast,  coming  in  for  four  o'clock 
dinner  as  usual.  In  a  quite  long  day  we  made  a  second 
stop,  dining  at  any  nice  village  hostelry,  and  coming  in  for 
late  tea,  after  doing  our  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  But  these 
pushes  were  seldom  made  unless  to  get  to  some  pleasant 
cathedral  town  for  Sunday,  or  pleasant  Alpine  village.     We 
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never  travelled  on  Sunday;  my  father  and  I  nearly  always 
went — as  philosophers — ^to  mass,  m  the  mining,  and  my 
mother,  m  pure  good-nature  to  us,  (I  scarcely  ever  saw  in 
her  a  trace  of  feminine  curiosity,)  would  join  with  us  in 
some  such  profanity  as  a  drive  on  the  Corso,  or  the  like, 
in  the  afternoon.  But  we  all,  even  my  f athar,  liked  a  walk 
in  the  fields  better,  round  an  Alfone  ch&let  village.^ 

129.  At  page  81  I  threataied  more  accurate  note  of 
my  first  impressions  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  1888.'  Of 
customary  Calais  I  have  something  to  say  later  on,' — here 
I  note  only  our  going  up  Rhine  to  Strasburg,  where,  with 
all  its  miracles  of  building,  I  was  already  wise  enough  to 
feel  the  cathedral  stiff  ttod  iron-w(»ky;  but  was  greatly 
excited  and  impressed  by  the  high  roofs  and  rich  firsts  of 
the  wooden  houses,  in  their  sudden  indication  of  nearness  to 
Switzerland;  and  especially  by  finding  the  scene  so  admhr- 
ably  expressed  by  Prout  in  the  86th  plate  ^  of  his  Flanders 
and  Germany^  still  uninjured.  And  then,  with  Salvadw  was 
held  council  in  the  inn-parlour  of  Strasburg,  whether — ^it  was 
then  the  Friday  afternoon — we  should  push  <m  to-m<Mrrow 
for  our  Sunday's  rest  to  Basle,  or  to  Sdiaffhausea. 

180.  How  much  depended — ^if  ever  anything  "depends** 
on  anything  else, — on  the  issue  of  that  debate !  Salvador 
inclined  to  the  straight  and  level  Rhine-side  road,  with  the 
luxury  of  the  "  Three  Kings "  attainable  by  sunset  But  at 
Basle,  it  had  to  be  admitted,  there  were  no  Alps  in  si^t, 
no  cataract  within  hearing,  and  Salvador  honourably  laid 
before   us  the  splendid   alternative  possibility  of  reaching, 

1  [The  MS.  adds  here  :— 

'^  For  the  Ml  tastiiig  of  all  these  enjoyments  he  and  I  were  alike  pre- 
pared to  the  finest  degree  of  sensitiveness^  hy  our  home  lives.  My  father 
had  known  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  home  the  stress  of  steady  toil ;  to 
find  hhnself  living,  with  onstinted  power,  in  a  palace  at  Genoa,  or  floating 
with  absolotely  nothing  to  do  or  to  he  anxious  ahont,  down  the  Grand 
Gsnal  at  Venice,  was  an  extremely  marveUons  and  romantic  fiMt  to  him, 
giving  a  root  of  inner  life  to  whatever  was  marvellous  and  romantic  in 
the  scenes  themselves." 
Tlien  follows,  somewhat  varied,  §  152.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  account  of  this  tour  written  at  the  time,  in  prose  and  vena, 
see  VoL  n.  pp.  340-387.1 

[See  ii  §1  185-187  (pp.  415-417).] 
"^'^St  Omer,  Strashourg."] 
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by  traverse  of  the  hilly  road  of  the  Black  Foi*est,  the  gates 
of  Schaffhausen  itself,  before  they  closed  for  the  night. 

The  Black  Forest!  The  fall  of  Schaffhausen!  The 
chain  of  the  Alps!  ^within  one's  grasp  for  Sunday!  What 
a  Sunday,  instead  of  customary  Walworth  and  the  Dulwich 
fields!  My  impassioned  petition  at  last  carried  it,  and  the 
earliest  morning  saw  us  trotting  over  the  bridge  of  boats 
to  Kehl,  and  in  the  eastern  light  I  well  remember  watohing 
the  line  of  the  Black  Forest  hills  enlarge  and  rise,  as  we 
crossed  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  "Gates  of  the  hills'*;^ 
opoiing  for  me  to  a  new  life — to  cease  no  more,  except  at 
the  Gates  of  the  Hills  whence  one  returns  not. 

181.  And  so,  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Schwarzwald, 
and  entered  an  ascending  dingle;  and  scarcely,  I  think,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  entering,  saw  our  first  "Swiss 
cottage."*  How  much  it  meant  to  all  of  us, — how  much 
prophesied  to  me,  no  modem  traveller  could  the  least  con- 
odive,  if  I  spent  dajrs  in  trying  to  tell  him.  A  sort  of 
triumphant  shriek — like  all  the  railway  whistles  going  off 
at  once  at  Clapham  Junction — has  gone  up  firom  the  Fool- 
dom  of  Europe  at  the  destruction  of  the  myth  of  William 
TelL*  To  us,  every  word  of  it  was  true — but  mythically 
luminous  with  more  than  mortal  truth;  and  here,  under 
the  black  woods,  glowed  the  visible,  beautifiil,  tangible 
testimony  to  it  in  tJie  purple  larch  timber,  carved  to  exqui- 
siteness  by  the  joy  of  peasant  life,  ccmtinuous,  motionless 
there  in  the  pine  shadow  on  its  ancestral  turf, — unassailed 
and  unassailing,  in  the  blessedness  of  righteous  poverty,  of 
religious  peace. 
'   The  myth  of  William  Tell  is  destroyed  forsooth?  and 

*  Swiss^  in  character  and  real  habit — the  political  boundaries  are  of 
no  moment.^ 

>  [The  title  ffiven  by  Rii«kin  to  his  engraving  of  Turner's  ''Past  of  Faido,"  the 
frontispiece  to  Uie  fourth  volume  of  Modem  PaitUen  (VoL  VI.).] 

s  [Compare  Vol.  Xm.  p.  611^  Vol.  XVin.  p.  638,  Vol.  XX.  p.  382,  and 
VoL  XXn.  p-  270.] 

'  [Compare  what  Roskin  says  of  a  ''Swiss"  cottage  in  ProuVs  drawing  of 
Strassburg :  VoL  XIV.  p.  416.] 

XXXV.  H 
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you  have  tunnelled  Gothaid,  and  filled,  it  may  be»  die 
Bay  of  Uri; — and  it  was  all  for  you  and  your  sake  that 
the  grapes  drof^^ed  blood  from  the  press  of  St.  Jacob,^  and 
the  pine  club  struck  down  horse  and  helm  in  Moi^farfccn 
Glen?' 

182.  Difficiult  enough  for  you  to  imi^paie,  that  old 
travellers'  time  when  Switzerland  was  yet  the  land  of  the 
Swiss^  and  the  Alps  had  never  been  trod  by  foot  of  man. 
Steam»  never  heard  of  yet,  but  for  short  fair  weather 
crossing  at  sea  (were  there  paddle-packets  across  Atlantte? 
I  forget').  Any  way,  the  roads  by  land  were  safe;  and 
entered  once  into  this  mountain  Paradise,  we  wound  on 
through  its  bahny  glens,  past  cottage  after  cottage  on  their 
lawns^  still  gfistoing  in  the  dew. 

The  road  got  into  more  barren  heights  by  the  mid-day, 
the  hills  arduous ;  cmce  or  twice  we  had  to  wait  for  hnses, 
and  we  were  still  twenty  miles  from  Schaffhaifisen  at  sun- 
set; it  was  past  midnight  when  we  read^  her  chned 
gates.  The  disturbed  porter  had  the  grace  to  open  them 
— not  quite  wide  enough ;  we  carried  away  one  of  our 
lamps  in  collision  witii  the  slanting  bar  as  we  drove  tfarov^ 
the  arch.  How  much  happier  the  privilege  of  dreamily 
altering  a  mediaeval  dty,  though  with  the  loss  of  a  kmp, 
than  the  free  ingress  of  being  jammed  between  a  dngr 
and  a  tramcar  at  a  raflroad  station! 

188.  It  is  straiqie  that  I  but  dimly  recollect  the  IbUow- 
ing  morning;  I  fancy  we  must  have  gcme  to  some  sort  of 
church  or  other;  and  cartainly,  part  of  the  day  went  in 
admiring  the  bow-windows  projecting  into  the  clean  streets. 
None  of  us  seem  to  have  thought  tiie  Alps  wouM  be 
visible   without    profane   exertion    in    climbing  hills.     We 

^  nPor  another  reference  to  '^the  Swiss  ThermopflflB  *'— the  battle  €f  St  Jnedh^ 
near  Bftle,  where  on  Augost  26,  1444,  twelve  hundred  Swiss  attacked  and  defeated 
a  Frwrnth  army  twentr^M  wv  nameroaS'  sse  Shr  Jotkua  tmd  BtMUm^  §  14 
(Vol.  XIX.  p.  121  The  vinevards  near  the  pkoa  prodnsa  a  nd  mmmy  odlad 
^'SchwefeerBlat;'} 

*  [For  other  referenced  to  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  see  VoL  XVHL  p»  S38  a.] 

*  [A  ilaaniship  first  craasad  the  Atiantia  in  1SM»  bat  tiiare  waa  ne  segnlar  line 
tUl  18da    Paddles  were  first  superseded  by  screws  in  184^.] 
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dined  at  fouif,  as  usual,  ahd  the  evening  being  fentirely  fine^ 
Went  out  to  walk,  all  of  iis, — my  &ther  and  mother  fthd 
Mary  and  I. 

We  must  hare  still  spent  some  time  in  town-seeing, 
fol"  it  Was  drawing  towards  suhsef,  wh^  We  got  uj)  td 
sotne  sort  of  garden  promenadfe^^-west  of  the  town^  I 
belieVe;  and  high  above  the  Rhine,  so  as  td  coihmahd  ttie 
opeii  country  across  it  to  the  south  and  West.  At  wtiicti 
open  country  of  low  undulation,  fkr  into  bhie, — ^gazing  as 
at  one  of  our  own  distances  frota  Midrehi  of  Worcestet- 
shite,  or  Dorkihg  of  Kent, — suddenly-^bfehold — ^beyond ! 

184.  There  was  no  thought  in  any  of  us  for  a  lUOMeiit 
of  their  being  clouds.*  They  wfere  cl6ar  a^  crystal,  ihAip 
on  the  pure  horizon  sky,  ahd  already  tinged  With  wse  by 
the  sinldng  stm.  Infinitely  beyond  all  that  we  had  ever 
thought  or  dreamed, — ^the  seen  walls  of  lost  Eden  (iouM 
not  have  been  more  beautiful  to  us;  not  more  AW^l, 
round  heaven,  the  WiJls  of  sacred  Death. 

It  is  not  possible  to  iina^ne,  in  any  time  of  th6  Wc^ld, 
a  tnote  blessed  entrance  into  life,  for  a  child  of  such  a 
temperament  as  mine.  True,  the  temperament  belonged  to 
the  age:  a  very  few  years, — Within  the  huftdred, — befete 
that,  no  child  could  have  been  bom  to  care  for  mountains, 
or  for  the  men  that  livtd  among  theta,  in  that  way.  Till 
Rousseau's  time,  there  had  been  no  "sentimental"  love  of 
natute ;  •  and  till  Scott*s,  no  such  Apprehensive  love  of  **  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,**'  not  in  the  soul  merely,  but 
in  the  flesh.  St.  Bernard  of  La  Fontaine,*  looking  oUt  to 
Mont  Blanc  with  his  child's  eyes,  sees  above  Mont  Blanc 
the  Madonna;  St.  Bernard  of  Talloires,  not  the  Lake  of 
Annecy,  but  the  dead  between  Martigny  and  Aosta.  But 
fbr  tne,  the  Alps  and  their  people  were  alike  beautiful  in 

i  [See  Rnskia's  versee— '"The  Alpe!  tlM  Alpe!  it  ii  ne  eloud/'  etc,  Vol.  H. 

*  fcempere  Leeturm  m  ArMi^eM^  and  PahiUng,  §  92  (Vol.  XIL  p.  ISe).] 

*  fBook  of  Chmm&n  Pta^  (16iS2).1 

*  [For  the  birthplace  at  La  Fontaine,  near  Dgon,  of  St  Bernard  of  Qairvimz, 
gee  VoL  XXXm.  p.  247.  Coftipare  Hie  anecdote  reftrred  to  in  VoL  V;  pw  e9&,  and 
VoL  XL  p.  61.] 
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their  snow,  and  their  humanity;  and  I  wanted,  nather  for 
them  nor  myself,  sight  of  any  thrones  in  heaven  but  the 
rocks,  or  of  any  spirits  in  heaven  but  the  clouds. 

185.  Thus,  in  perfect  health  of  life  and  fire  of  heart, 
not  wanting  to  be  anything  but  the  boy  I  was,  not  wanting 
to  have  anything  more  than  I  had ;  knowing  of  sorrow  only 
just  so  much  as  to  make  life  serious  to  me,  not  enough  to 
slacken  in  the  least  its  sinews ;  and  with  so  much  of  science 
mixed  with  feeling  as  to  make  the  sight  of  the  Alps  not 
only  the  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  but  the 
opening  of  the  first  page  of  its  volume, — I  went  down  that 
evening  from  the  garden-terrace  of  SchaiBFhausen  with  my 
destiny  fixed  in  all  of  it  that  was  to  be  sacred  and  usefiiL 
To  that  terrace,  and  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  my 
heart  and  faith  return  to  this  day,  in  every  impulse  that  is 
yet  nobly  alive  in  them,  and  every  thought  that  has  in  it 
help  or  peace.^ 

186.  The  morning  after  that  Sunday's  eve  at  SchafiT- 
hausen  was  also  cloudless,  and  we  drove  early  to  the  falls, 
seeing  again  the  chain  of  the  Alps  by  morning  light,  and 
learning,  at  Laufien,  what  an  Alpine  river  was.  Coming 
out  of  the  goige  of  Balsthal,'  I  got  another  ever  memorable 
sight  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  these  distant  views, 
never  seen  by  the  modem  traveller,  taught  me,  and  made 
me  feel,  more  than  the  close  marvels  of  Thun  and  Inter- 
lachen.  It  was  again  fortimate  that  we  took  the  grandest 
pass  into  Italy, — ^that  the  first  ravine  of  the  main  Alps  I 
saw  was  the  Via  Mala,  and  the  first  lake  of  Italy,  Como. 

We  took  boat  on  the  little  recessed  lake  of  Chiavenna, 

^  [Here  in  the  MS.  is  the  following  additional  jpafisa^ : — 

'^Thia  morning  I  read  for  the  first  tune  m  Ernest  Chesneaa's  Ck^t 

Nicole  the  life  and  death  of  Gericaolt     It  tanght  me^  as  nothing  else 

eonld,  the  happiness  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  my  own  boyhood,  as 

distinguished  mm  those  which  polluted  and  crushed  the  child's  existence 

of  him  whose  after  life  was  summed  in  the  sentence^  '  He  never  painted  a 

woman,  a  child,  or  the  sun.'" 

The  hook  is  La  Peinture  Franfaise  au  XIX*  Siieie:  Let  Ckrff  d^EcoU  (Paris,  1862X 

The  remark  aboot  Gericaalt  ('^G^ricault  n'a  peint  ni  femme,  ni  enfiuit,  ni  Soleil") 

is  atjD.  135.1 

'  [Near  Soleure.     Rusldn  saw  this  view  on  his  second  visit  to  Switaerland  in 
1835.] 
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and  rowed  down  the  whole  way  of  waters,  passing  another 
Sunday  at  Cadenabbia,  and  then,  from  viUa  to  villa,  across 
the  lake,  and  across,  to  Como,^  and  so  to  Milan  by  Monza^ 

It  was  then  full,  though  early,  summer  time;  and  the 
first  impression  of  Italy  always  ought  to  be  in  her  smnmer. 
It  was  also  well  that,  though  my  heart  was  with  the  Swiss 
cottager,  the  artificial  taste  in  me  had  been  mainly  formed 
by  Turner's  rendering  of  those  very  scenes,  in  Rogers's 
Italy.  The  "  Lake  of  Como,"  the  two  moonlight  villas,  and 
the  "  Farewell,"  *  had  prepared  me  for  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  right  in  the  terraced  gardens,  proportioned  arcades,  and 
white  spaces  of  sunny  wall,  which  have  in  general  no  honest 
charm  for  the  English  mind.  But  to  me,  they  were  almost 
native  through  Turner, — ^familiar  at  once,  and  revered.  I 
had  no  idea  then  of  the  Renaissance  evil  in  them;  they 
were  associated  only  with  what  I  had  been  told  of  the 
"  divine  art "  of  Raphael  and  Lionardo,  and,  by  my  ignorance 
of  dates,  associated  with  the  stories  of  Shakespeare.  Portia's 
villa, — Juliet's  palace, — I  thought  to  have  been  like  these. 

Also,  as  noticed  in  the  preface'  to  reprint  of  vol.  ii. 
of  Modem  Painters,  I  had  always  a  quite  true  perception 
of  size,  whether  in  mountains  or  buildings,  and  with  the 
perception,  joy  in  it;  so  that  the  vastness  of  scale  in  the 
Milanese  palaces,  and  the  ^*  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred 
spires,"^  of  the  duomo,  impressed  me  to  the  fiill  at  once: 
and  not  having  yet  the  taste  to  discern  good  Gothic  from 
bad,  the  mere  richness  and  fineness  of  lace-like  tracery 
against  the  sky  was  a  consummate  rapture  to  me — how 
much  more  getting  up  to  it  and  climbing  among  it,  with 
the  Monte  Rosa  seen  between  its  pinnacles  across  the  plain ! 

187.  I  had  been  partly  prepared  for  this  view  by  the 
admirable    presentment   of  it   in   London,    a   year  or   two 

»  [Compare  the  Notes  on  Prout,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  397.] 

*  ^e  engravings  at  pp.  Q2,  116,  223,  233  in  the  Italy,  Tamer's  drawinn  for 
the  suhjects  are  Not.  216,  221,  223,  and  208  in  the  National  Gallery :  see  Vol  XTTT, 
pp.  617,  6ia] 

'  [That  is,  to  the  separate  edition  of  1883 :  see  §  9  of  it ;  in  this  edition,  VoL  IV. 
p.  8  (where  other  passages  to  like  effect  are  now  noted).] 

*  [Tennyson :  The  DaUy.} 
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befinne,  in  an  exhibition,  of  whiefa  the  yanishing  has  beeiai 
in  later  life  a  greatly  felt  loss  to  me, — Burfcnrd's  panorama 
in  Leicester  Square,^  whidi  was  an  educaticHial  institution 
of  the  highest  and  purest  value,  and  ought  to  have  been 
suppcNTted  by  the  Gk>yefnm^t  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
school  instruments  in  London.  There  I  had  se^i»  exquisitely 
paiptad,  the  view  from  the  roof  of  Milan  Cathedral,  when 
I  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  reality,  but  with  a  joy 
$fad  wonder  of  the  deepest; — and  now  to  be  tii^re  indeed, 
made  deep  wonder  become  fathomless. 

Again,  most  fortunately,  the  weather  was  clear  and 
cloudless  all  day  kmg,  and  as  the  sun  drew  westward,  we 
were  able  to  dnve  to  the  Corso,  where,  at  that  time,  the 
higher  Milanese  were  hsLppj  and  proud  as  ours  in  their 
pwk,  and  whence,  no  railway  station  intervening,  the  whcde 
chain  of  the  Alps  was  visible  <m  one  side,  and  the  beautiful 
city  with  its  dominant  frost-crystalline  Duomo  on  the  other. 
Tl^  the  drive  home  in  the  open  carriage  through  the 
quiet  twilight,  up  the  long  streets,  and  round  the  base  of 
the  Duomo,  the  smooth  pavement  under  the  wheels  adding 
with  its  silentness  to  the  sense  of  dream  wmider  in  it  all, 
-r-?the  perfect  air  in  absolute  cafan,  the  just  seen  migesty 
of  encompassing  Alps,  the  perfectness — so  it  seemed  to  me 
— and  purity,  of  the  sweet,  stately,  stainless  marble  agamst 
the  sky.  What  more,  what  else,  could  be  asked  of  seem- 
ingly immutable  good  in  this  mutable  world  ? 

138.  I  wish  in  general  to  avoid  interf»ence  with  the 
reader's  judgment  on  the  matters  which  I  endeavour  semely 
to  narrate;  but  may,  I  think,  here  be  pardoned  for  observ- 
ing to  him  the  advantage,  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  contem- 
plative abstraction  from  the  world  which,  during  this  early 
continental  travelling,  was  partly  enforced  by  our  ign<nrance, 
and  partly  secured  by  our  love  of  comfort  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  delightful — ^nay,  delightful  inconceivably  by 
the  modem  G^erman-plated  and  Fr^ich-poHshed  tourist, 
in  passing  through  the  streets  of  a   foreign  city  without 

>  [See  V©L  XXVL  p.  667.] 
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understanding  a  word  that  anybody  says  1  One's  ear  for  all 
sound  of  voices  then  becomes  entirely  impartial;  one  is 
not  diverted  by  the  meaning  of  syllables  from  recognizing 
the  absolute  guttural,  liquid,  or  honeyed  quality  of  them: 
while  the  gesture  of  the  body  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  have  the  same  value  for  you  that  they  have  in  a  panto- 
mime; every  scene  becomes  a  melodious  opera  to  you,  or  a 
picturesquely  inarticulate  Punch.  Consider,  also,  the  gain 
in  so  consistent  tranquillity.  Most  young  people  nowadays, 
or  even  lively  old  ones,  travel  more  in  search  of  adventmres 
than  of  infonnation*  One  of  my  most  valued  records  of 
recent  wandering  is  a  sades  of  sketches  by  an  amiable  and 
extremely  clever  girl,  of  the  things  that  happened  to  her 
people  and  herself  every  day  that  they  were  abroad.  Here 
it  is  brother  Harry,  and  there  it  is  mamma,  and  now  pater- 
fiimilias,  and  now  her  little  graceful  self,  and  anon  her 
merry  or  remonstrant  sisterhood,  who  meet  with  enchant* 
ing  hardships,  and  enviable  misadventures;  bind  thanselves 
with  fetters  of  friendship,  and  glance  into  sparklings  of 
amourette^  with  any  sort  of  people  in  conical  hats  and 
fringy  caps :  and  it  is  all  very  delightful  and  condescending ; 
and,  of  course,  things  are  learnt  about  the  country  that 
way  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way,  but  only 
about  that  part  of  it  which  interests  itself  in  you,  or  which 
yoa  have  pleasure  in  being  acquainted  with.  Virtually,  you 
are  thinking  of  yourself  all  the  time ;  you  necessarily  talk  to 
the  cheoful  people,  not  to  the  sad  <mes;  and  your  head  is 
for  the  most  part  vividly  taken  up  with  very  little  things. 
I  don't  say  tiiat  our  isolation  was  meritorious,  or  that 
people  in  general  should  know  no  language  but  their  own. 
Yet  the  meek  ignorance  has  these  advantages.  We  did 
not  travel  for  adventiu^s,  nor  for  company,  but  to  see  with 
our  eyeSf  and  to  measure  with  our  hearts.  If  you  have 
sympathy,  the  aspect  of  humanity  is  more  true  to  the 
depths  of  it  than  its  words ;  and  even  in  my  own  land,  the 
thiogs  in  which  I  have  been  least  deceived  are  those  which 
I  have  learned  as  their  Spectator* 
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189.  The  work  to  which,  as  partly  above  described*  I  set 
myself  during  the  year  1884  under  the  excitement  remain- 
ing from  my  foreign  travels,  was  in  four  distinct  directions* 
in  any  one  of  which  my  strength  might  at  that  time  have 
been  fixed  by  definite  encouragement  There  was  first  the 
effort  to  express  sentiment  in  rhyme;  the  sentiment  being 
reaUy  genuine,  under  all  the  superficial  vanities  of  its 
display;  and  the  rhymes  rhythmic,  only  without  any  ideas 
in  them.  It  was  impossible  to  explain,  either  to  myself 
or  other  people,  why  I  liked  staring  at  the  sea,^  or  scam- 
pering on  a  moor;  but,  one  had  pleasure  in  making  scnne 
sort  of  melodious  noise  about  it,  like  the  waves  them- 
selves, or  the  peewits.  Then,  secondly,  there  was  the  real 
love  of  engraving,  and  of  such  characters  of  surfiM^e  and 
shade  as  it  could  give.  I  have  never  seen  drawing,  by 
a  youth,  so  entirely  industrious  in  delicate  line;  and  there 
was  really  the  making  of  a  fine  landscape,  or  figure  out- 
line, engraver  in  me.  But  fate  having  ordered  otherwise, 
I  mourn  the  loss  to  engraving  less  than  that  before  calcu- 
lated, or  rather  incalculable,  one,  to  geology.^  Then  there 
was,  thirdly,  the  violent  instinct  for  architecture;  but 
I  never  could  have  built  or  carved  anything,  because  I 
was  without  power  of  design;'  and  have  peribaps  done  as 
much  in  that  direction  as  it  was  worth  doing  with  so 
limited  faculty.^  And  then,  fourthly,  there  was  the  un- 
abated, never  to  be  abated,  geological  instinct,  now  fastened 


See  above,  $  86,  p.  78.] 
See  above,  f  100,  p.  96.1 


'    Compare  below,  p.  304  (§  64).] 

*  [In  writmg,  the  Seven  Latnpe  and  the  Stmue  iff  Ven4ce;  in  drawings  of  areki- 
tectoral  subjecte,  innumerable ;  and,  perhape  he  means  also,  in  snggestioni  made  far 
the  Oxford  Moseam  (see  Vol.  XVL).] 
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A  Page  of  Ruskin's  " Miner alogical  Dictionary" 
(about  1831) 

To  face  p.  121 
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on  the  Alps.  My  fifteenth  buthday  gift  being  left  to  my 
choice,  I  asked  for  Saussure's  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes^^  and 
thenceforward  began  progressive  work,  carrying  on  my 
mineralogical  dictionary  by  the  help  of  Jameson's  three- 
volume  Mineralogy,  (an  entirely  clear  and  serviceable  book ;  *) 
comparing  his  descriptions  with  the  minerals  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  writing  my  own  more  eloquent  and  exhaus- 
tive accounts  in  a  shorthand  of  many  ingeniously  symbolic 
characters,  which  it  took  me  much  longer  to  write  my 
descriptions  in,  than  in  common  text,  and  which  neither 
I  nor  anybody  else  could  read  a  word  of,  afterwards.' 

140.  Such  being  the  quadrilateral  plan  of  my  fortifiable 
dispositions,  it  is  time  now  to  explain,  with  such  clue  as 
I  have  found  to  them,  the  somewhat  peculiar  character 
and  genius  of  both  my  parents ;  the  influence  of  which 
was  more  important  upon  me,  then,  and  far  on  into  life, 
than  any  external  conditions,  either  of  friendship  or  tutor- 
ship, whether  at  the  University,  or  in  the  world. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  matter  of  essential  weight 
in  the  determination  of  subsequent  lines,  not  only  of  labour 
but  of  thought,  that  while  my  father,  as  before  told,*  gave 
me  the  best  example  of  emotional  reading, — readings  observe, 
proper;  not  recitation,  which  he  disdained,  and  I  disliked, 
— my  mother  was  both  able  to  teach  me,  and  resolved 
that  I  should  learn,  absolute  accuracy  of  diction  and  pre- 
cision of  accent  in  prose;  and  made  me  know,  as  soon 
as  I  could  speak  plain,  what  I  have  in  all  later  years  tried 
to  enforce  on  my  readers,  that  accuracy  of  diction  means 
accuracy  of  sensation,  and  precision  of  accent,  precision  of 
feeling.^    Trained,  herself  in  girlhood,  only  at  Mrs.  Rice's 

1  [For  Saossare  as  his  *' master  in  geology,"  see  the  passages  noted  at  VoL  XXVI. 

p.   MX.] 

*  [Manual  of  Mirwrahgy,  by  Robert  Jameson,  F.R.S.E.,  Edinburgh,  1821.] 

'  [A  page  of  the  '^  IMctionary/'  begun  about  1831,  is  here  renrodueed  (firom 
W.  6.  CoUingwood's  Bufikm  Relia,  p.  171 :  for  a  note  upon  it,  see  the  Introduction 
(above,  p.  Izxx.).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  61.] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  on  accuracy  of  diction,  Lecluret  on  Art,  §  68  (VoL  XX. 
pp.  74,  75),  and  The  Storm-Ohud,  §66  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  60) ;  and  on  precision  of 
accent,  Modem  Painteri,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  333),  and  Fore  Ckwigera^  Letter  95 
(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  501).] 
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country  school,  my  mother  had  there  learned  severely  right 
{urmcii^  of  truth,  charity,  and  housewifery,  with  punctilious 
respect  for  the  purity  of  that  English  which  in  her  home 
surroundings  she  perceived  to  be  by  no  means  as  unde- 
filed  as  the  ripples  <^  WandeL  She  was  the  daught»,  as 
aforesaid,^  of  the  early  widowed  landlady  of  the  King's 
Head  Inn  and  Tavam,  which  still  exists,  or  existed  a  year 
or  two  since,'  presenting  its  side  to  Croydon  market-place, 
its  front  and  entrance  door  to  the  narrow  alley  which 
descends,  steep  for  pedestrians,  impassable  to  carriages,  from 
the  Hi^  Street  to  the  lower  town. 

141 «  Thus  native  tp  the  customs  and  dialect  of  Croydcm 
Agora,  my  mother,  as  I  now  read  her,  must  have  been 
an  extremdy  intelligent,  admirably  {Hractical,  and  naavdy 
ambitious  girl}  keeping,  without  contention,  the  headship 
of  her  class,  and  availing  herself  with  steady  discretion  of 
every  advantage  the  country  school  and  its  modest  mistress 
could  offer  her.  I  never  in  har  after-life  heard  h»  speak 
with  regret,  and  sddom  without  respectful  praise  of  any 
part  of  the  discipline  of  Mrs.  Rice. 

I  do  not  know  for  what  reason,  or  under  what  c<mi- 
diti<ms,  my  mother  went  to  live  with  my  Scottish  grand- 
&ther  and  grandmother,  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  at 
thsi  house  of  Bowar'a  Well,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hill  of 
Kinnoul,  above  Perth.  I  was  stupidly  and  heartlessly  care- 
lesa  of  the  past  history  of  my  family  as  long  as  I  could 
have  learnt  it ;  not  till  aftar  my  mother's  death  did  I  b^in 
to  desire  to  know  what  I  could  never  more  be  told. 

But  certainly  the  change,  for  her,  was  into  a  hig^her 
sj^re  of  society, — ^that  of  real,  though  sometimes  eccentric, 
agad  frequently  poor,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  She 
must  then  have  been  rapidly  growing  into  a  tall,  handsome, 
and  very  finely  made  girl»  with  a  beautiful  mild  firmness 
of  expression;  a  faultless  and  accomplished  housekeeper, 
and  a  natural,  essential,  unassailable,  yet  inoffensive,  prude. 

S«e  abova,  pp.  17>  la] 

wmHy  dOT>ftiiHtted^  m  noted  in  £.  A.  Martia's  Crvydom:  Ntu^and  (Hd^ 
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I  aever  heard  a  sipgle  word  of  any  gentiment,  accident, 
adminition,  or  affection  disturbing  the  serene  tenor  of  her 
Scottish  stewardship;  yet  I  noticed  that  she  never  spoke 
without  some  slight  shyness  before  my  father,  nor  without 
sonte  pleasure,  to  other  people,  of  Dr.  Th<Muas  Brown.^ 

142..  That  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  my  grandmother's  tea-table,  and  fond  of 
benignantly  arguing  with  Miss  Margaret,  is  evidence  enough 
of  the  position  she  held  in  Edinburgh  circles;  her  house- 
hold skills  and  duties  never  therefore  neglected — ^rather,  if 
anything,  still  too  scrupulously  practised.  Once,  when  she 
had  put  her  white  frock  on  for  dinner,  and  hurried  to  the 
kitchen  to  give  final  glance  at  the  state  and  order  of  things 
tbere^  old  Maus^^  having  nm  against  the  white  frock  with  a 
Uaok  saucepan,  ^nd  been,  it  seems,  rebuked  by  her  young 
mistress  with  too  little  resignation  to  the  wiU  of  Providence 
in  that  matter,  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  sapng,  '^Ah, 
Miss  Margaret,  ye  are  just  like  Martha,  car^'  and  troubled 
about  mony  things.** 

148.  When  my  mother  was  thus,  at  twenty,  in  a 
Desdemonar-like  prime  of  womanhood,  intent  on  highest 
moral  j^ilosophy, — ^'though  still  the  house  affairs  would 
draw  her  thence"' — ^my  father  was  a  dark-eyed,  brilliantly 
active,  and  sensitive  youth  of  sixteen.  Margaret  became 
to  him  an  absolutely  respected  and  admired — mildly  liked 
— ^governess  and  confidante.  Her  sympathy  was  necessary 
to  him  in  all  his  flashingly  transient  amours;  her  advice  in 
all  domestic  business  or  sorrow,  and  her  encouragement  in 
aU  his  plans  of  life.  These  were  already  determined  for 
commerce; — ^yet  not  to  the  abandonment  of  liberal  study. 
He  had  learned  Latin  thoroughly,  though  with  no  large 
range  of  reading,  under  the  noble  traditions  of  Adam^  at 

^  ri77a-1820 ;  Profeisor  oi  Mo3;tl  Philoiopbv  iu  th^  U^iver^ity  of  Ddiftbivcgb, 

«  [See  above,  §§  71,  77  (pp.  63,  70).] 

•  [OeWto,  Act  i.  8c  3.] 

^  [Author  of  the  Latin  Grammar  above  referred  to  (p.  89) :  fbr  a  notice  of  hhn 
in  emua%xkm  with  Scott,  see  ibf»,  Letter  31  (Vol.  XXYJI.  p.  582) ;  and  eee  ftiither^ 
-  -     ,  M.  §  2»  (p.  460).) 
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the  High  School  of  Edinburgh:  while,  by  the  then  living 
and  universal  influence  of  Sir  Walter,  every  scoie  of  his 
native  city  was  exalted  in  his  imagination  by  the  purest 
poetry,  and  the  proudest  history,  that  ever  hallowed  or 
haunted  the  streets  and  rocks  of  a  brightly  inhabited 
capitaL 

144.  I  have  neither  space,  nor  wish,  to  extend  my 
proposed  account  of  things  that  have  been,  by  records  at 
correspondence; — it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  modem  bio- 
graphers to  confuse  epistolary  talk  with  vital  fact  But  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  to  my  father,  at 
this  critical  juncture  of  his  life,  must  be  read,  in  part  as 
a  testimony  to  the  position  he  already  held  among  the 
youths  of  Edinbui^h,  and  yet  more  as  explaining  some 
points  of  his  blended  character,  of  the  deep^  significance 
afterwards,  both  to  himself  and  to  me : — 

"  8,  N.  St.  DAvro't  Stbot^ 
'^EDiNBUBaH,  February  18^  1807. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, — ^When  I  look  at  the  date  of  the  letter  which  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  send  me  as  your  adviser  in  literary  matters — an  office 
which  a  pr^deni  like  you  scarcely  requires — I  am  qidte  ashamed  of  the 
interval  which  I  have  suffered  to  elapse.  I  can  truly  assure  you,  however, 
that  it  has  been  unavoidable,  and  has  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  interest 
in  your  intellectual  progress.  Even  when  you  were  a  mere  boy  I  was 
much  delighted  with  your  eaiiy  seal  and  attainments;  and  for  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  your  excellent  mother's,  I  have  always  looked  to  you 
with  great  regard,  and  with  the  belief  that  you  would  distinguish  younelf 
in  whatever  profession  you  might  adopt 

''You  seem,  I  think,  to  repent  too  much  the  time  you  have  devoted 
to  the  Belles  Lettres.  I  confess  I  do  not  regret  this  for  you.  You  must, 
I  am  sure,  have  felt  the  effect  which  such  studies  have  in  giving  a  general 
refinement  to  the  manners  and  to  the  heart,  which,  to  any  one  who  is  not 
to  be  strictly  a  man  of  sdence,  is  the  most  valuable  effect  of  literature. 
You  must  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  studying 
professi4malfy,  and  studying  for  relaxation  and  ornament  In  the  society  in 
which  you  are  to  mix,  ute  writers  in  Belles  Lettres  will  be  mentioned 
fifty  times,  when  more  abstract  science  will  not  be  mentioned  once;  and 
there  is  this  great  advantage  in  that  sort  of  knowledge,  that  the  display 
of  it,  unless  very  immoderate  indeed,  is  not  counted  pedantry,  when  the 
display  of  other  intellectual  attainments  might  run  some  risk  of  the  impota- 
tion«  There  is  indeed  one  evil  in  the  reading  of  poetry  and  other  light 
productions,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  indulged  in  to  downright  gbtUot^^  and  to 
occupy  time  which  should  be  given  to  business;  but  I  am  sure  1  can  rdy 
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on  jfOM  that  you  will  not  so  misapply  your  time.  There  is,  however,  one 
science,  the  first  and  greatest  of  sciences  to  all  men,  and  to  merchants 
particularly — ^the  science  of  Political  Economy.  To  this  I  think  your  chief 
attention  should  be  directed.  It  is  in  truth  the  science  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, which  counteracts  the— (word  lost  with  seal) — and  narrow  habits 
which  that  profession  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce ;  and  which  is  of  per- 
petual appeal  in  every  discussion  on  mercantile  and  financial  afiairs.  A 
merchant  well  instructed  in  Political  Economy  must  always  be  fit  to  lead 
the  views  of  his  brother  merchants — without  it,  he  is  a  mere  trader.  Do 
not  lose  a  day,  therefore,  without  providing  yourself  with  a  copy  of  Adam 
Smith's  WeaUh  of  Nations^  and  read  and  re-read  it  with  attention — as  I 
am  sure  yon  must  read  it  with  delight  In  giving  you  this  advice  I  con- 
sider yon  as  a  merchant^  for  as  that  is  to  be  your  profession  in  life,  your 
test  of  the  importance  of  any  acquirement  should  he  how  far  it  will  tend 
to  render  yon  an  honourable  and  dMnguisked  merchant; — a  character  of 
no  small  estimation  in  this  commercial  country.  I  therefore  consider  the 
physical  sciences  as  greatly  subordinate  in  relation  to  your  prospects  in 
life,  and  the  society  in  which  you  will  be  called  to  mingle.  All  but 
chemistry  require  a  greater  preparation  in  mathematics  than  you  probably 
have,  and  chemistry  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  without  some 
opportunity  of  seeing  experiments  systematically  carried  on.  If,  however, 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  any  of  the  lecturers  on  that  science 
in  London,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while,  and  in  that  case  I  think  you 
should  purchase  either  Dr.  Thompson's  or  Mr.  Murray's  new  system  of 
chemistry,  so  as  to  keep  up  constantly  with  your  lecturer.  Even  of  physics 
in  genend  it  is  pleasant  to  have  some  view,  however  superfidal,  and  there- 
fore though  you  cannot  expect  without  mathematics  to  have  anything  but 
a  superficial  view,  you  had  better  try  to  attain  it.  With  this  view  you 
may  read  Gregory's  Economy  of  Nature,  which  though  not  a  good  book, 
and  not  always  accurate,  is,  I  believe,  the  best  popular  book  we  have,  and 
sufficiently  accurate  for  your  purposes.  Remember,  however,  that  though 
you  may  be  permitted  to  be  a  superficial  natural  philosopher,  no  such 
indulgence  is  to  be  given  you  in  Political  Economy. 

''The  only  other  circumstance  remaining  for  me  to  request  of  you  is 
that  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  lose  any  of  the  languages  you  have 
acquired.  Of  the  modem  languages  there  is  less  fear,  as  your  mercantile 
communications  will  in  some  measure  keep  them  alive;  but  merchants  do 
not  correspond  in  Latin,  and  you  may  perhaps  lose  it  unconsciously.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  admirable  writers  of  whom  you  would  thus 
deprive  yourself,  and  considering  the  language  merely  as  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  gentleman,  it  is  of  too  great  value  to  be  carelessly  resigned. 

''FareweU,  my  dear  sir.  Accept  the  regard  of  all  this  family,  and 
believe  me,  with  every  wish  to  be  of  service  to  you, 

''Your  sincere  friend, 

"T.  Brown." 

145.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  youth  to  whom 
such  a  letter  as  this  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  purely  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh,  would  be 
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regarded  with  more  respect  by  his  Croydon  cousin  than  is 
usually  rendered  by  grown  young  wc»nen  to  their  school- 
boy firiends. 

Their  frank,  cousinly  relation  went  on,  however,  without 
a  thought  <m  either  side  of  any  closer  ties,  ilntil  my  father, 
at  two  or  three  and  twenty,  after  various  apprentieeshi(>  in 
London,  was  going  finally  to  London  to  begin  his  career 
in  his  own  business.  By  that  time  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Margaret,  though  not  the  least  an  ideal  heroine 
to  him,  was  quite  the  best  sort  of  person  he  could  have 
for  a  wife,  the  rmtiber  as  they  were  already  so  well  used  to 
each  other ;  and  in  a  quiet,  but  enou^  resolute  way,  asked 
her  if  she  were  of  the  same  mind,  and  would  wait  imtil  he 
had  an  independence  to  offer  hw.  His  early  tutress  eoor 
sented  with  frankly  confessed  joy,  not  indeed  in  the  Agnes 
Wickfield  way,  "  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life,"  ^  but  feel- 
ing and  admitting  that  it  Was  great  delight  to  be  allowed 
to  love  him  now.  The  relations  between  Grace  Nugetit 
and  Lord  Cdambre  ia  Miss  Edgeworth's  Absentee  extt^aeLy 
resemble  those  between  my  father  and  mother,  except  that 
Lord  Colambre  is  a  more  eager  lover.  My  father  chose 
his  wife  much  with  the  san^  kind  of  serenity  and  deciskiQ 
with  which  afterwards  he  chose  his  clerks. 

146.  A  time  of  active  and  hopeful  contentment  for  both 
the  young  people  followed,  my  nootber  being  perhi^  the 
more  deeply  in  love,  while  John  depended  more  absolutely 
on  her  sympathy  and  wise  friendship  than  is  at  all  usual 
with  young  men  of  the  present  day  in  their  relations  with 
admired  young  ladies.  But  neither  of  them  ever  permitted 
their  feelings  to  d^f^ierate  into  fretfiil  or  impatient  pasaon. 
My  mother  showed  her  affection  chiefly  in  steady  endeavour 
to  cultivate  her  powers  of  mind,  and  form  her  manners,  so 
as  to  fit  herself  to  be  the  undespised  companion  of  a  man 
whom  she  considered  much  her  superior:  my  father  in 
unremitting  attention  to  the  business  on   the   suceess   of 

^  [DttM  Cdpperfiehl,  €k.  IzS.) 
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which  his  marriage  depended:  and  in  a  methodical  ttga-- 
larity  of  conduct  and  correspondence  which  never  left  his 
mistress  a  moment  of  avoidable  anxiety,  or  gave  her  motive 
for  any  serious  diq>leasure. 

On  these  terms  the  engagement  lasted  nine  years;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  my  grandfather's  debts  having  been 
all  paid,^  and  my  father  established  in  a  business  gradually 
increasing,  and  liable  to  no  grave  contingency,  the  now  not 
very  young  people  vretc  married  in  Perth  one  evening  after 
supper,  the  servants  of  the  house  having  no  suspicion  of  the 
event  until  John  and  Margaret  drove  away  together  next 
morning  to  Edinburgh.' 

147.  In  looking  back  to  my  past  thoughts  and  ways, 
nothing  astonishes  me  more  than  my  want  of  curiosity 
about  all  these  matters;  and  that,  often  and  often  as  my 
mother  used  to  tell  with  complacency  the  story  of  this 
carefully  secret  marriage,  I  nevw  asked,  "  But,  mother^  why 
so  secret,  when  it  was  just  what  all  the  friends  of  both  of 
you  so  long  expected,  and  what  all  your  best  friends  so 
heartily  wished?" 

But,  until  lately,  I  never  thought  of  writing  any  more 
about  mjTself  than  was  set  down  in  diaries,  nor  of  my 
family  at  all:  and  thus  too  carelessly,  and,  as  I  now  think, 
profanely,  neglected  the  traditions  of  my  people.  "What 
does  it  all  matter,  now?"  I  said;  "we  are  what  we  are, 
and  shall  be  what  we  mBke  ourselves." 

Also,  until  very  lately,  I  had  accustomed  mjrsdf  to 
consider  all  that  my  parents  had  done,  so  far  as  their  own 
happiness  was  concerned^  entu^y  wise  and  exemplary.  Yet 
tiie  reader  must  not  suppose  that  what  I  have  said  in  my 
deliberate  writing  on  tt^  propriety  of  long  engagements' 
had  any  refer^ice  to  this  singular  one  in  my  own  family. 
Of  the  heroism  and  patience  with  which  the  sacrifice  was 
made,   on  both  sides,   I   cannot  judge : — but  that  it  was 

»  [See  above,  §§  5,  10  (pp.  15,  19).] 

*  [Pebnuuy  fffiWlS;  the  was  97,  and  he  83.1 

'  [See,  for  instaooe,  F\)ri  OaHgerOf  Letter  90  (Tol.  XXIX.  p^  428%] 
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greater  than  I  should  myself  have  been  capable  of^  I  know, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  unwise.  For  during  these  years 
of  waiting,  my  father  fell  gradually  into  a  state  of  ill- 
health,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered;  and  in 
close  of  life,  they  both  had  to  leave  their  child,  just  when 
he  was  beginning  to  satisfy  the  hopes  they  had  fwrned 
for  him. 

148.  I  have  allowed  this  tale  of  the  little  I  knew  of 
their  early  trials  and  virtues  to  be  thus  chance  told,  because 
I  think  my  history  will,  in  the  end,  be  completest  if  I 
write  as  its  connected  subjects  occur  to  me,  and  not  with 
formal  chronology  of  plan.  My  reason  for  telling  it  in  this 
place  was  chiefly  to  explain  how  my  mother  obtained  her 
perfect  skill  in  English  reading,  through  the  hard  effort 
which,  through  the  years  of  waiting,  she  made  to  efface 
the  faults,  and  supply  the  defects,  of  her  early  education; 
effort  which  was  aided  and  directed  unerringly  by  her 
natural — ^for  its  intensity  I  might  justly  call  it  supernatural 
— purity  of  heart  and  conduct,  leading  her  always  to  take 
most  delight  in  the  right  and  clear  language  which  only 
can  relate  lovely  things.  Her  unquestioning  evangelical 
faith  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  Bible  placed  me,  as  soon 
as  I  could  conceive  or  think,  in  the  presence  of  an  unseen 
world ;  and  set  my  active  analytic  power  early  to  work  on 
the  questions  of  conscience,  free  will,  and  responsibility,^ 
which  are  easily  determined  in  days  of  innocence ;  but  are 
approached  too  often  with  prejudice,  and  always  with  dis- 
advantage, after  men  become  stupefied  by  the  opinions,  or 
tainted  by  the  sins,  of  the  outer  world:  while  the  gloom, 
and  even  terror,  with  which  the  restrictions  of  the  Sunday, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  the  Holy 
War,  and  Quarles's  Emblems^  oppressed  the  seventh  part  of 
my  time,  was  useful  to  me  as  the  only  form  of  vexation 
which  I  was  called  on  to  endure;  and  redeemed  by  the 
otherwise  uninterrupted  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 

1  [Qaestions  early  resolved  for   him^  Roskiii  sbvs  elsewhere,  by  his  ^ilji<?h 
expeneoces :  see  Jbr«  Clamgera^  Letter  37  (Vol  XXVIII.  p.  15).] 
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household  wherein  the  common  ways  were  all  of  pleasant- 
ness,  and  its  single  and  strait  path,  of  perfect  peace.^ 

149.  My  father's  failure  of  health,  following  necessarily 
on  the  long  years  of  responsibility  and  exertion,  needed 
only  this  repose  to  effect  its  cure.  Shy  to  an  extreme 
degree  in  general  company,  all  the  more  because  he  had 
natural  powers  which  he  was  unable  to  his  own  satisfaction 
to  express, — ^his  business  faculty  was  entirely  superb  and 
easy :  he  gave  his  fiill  energy  to  counting-house  work  in 
the  morning,  and  his  afternoons  to  domestic  rest  With 
instant  perception  and  decision  in  all  business  questions, 
with  principles  of  dealing  which  admitted  of  no  infraction, 
and  involved  neither  anxiety  nor  concealment,  the  counting- 
house  work  was  more  of  an  interest,  or  even  an  amusement, 
to  him,  than  a  care.  His  capital  was  either  in  the  Bank, 
or  in  St.  Catherine's  Docks,  in  the  form  of  insured  butts 
of  the  finest  sherry  in  the  world ;  his  partner,  Mr.  Domecq, 
a  Spaniard  as  proud  as  himself,  as  honourable,  and  having 
perfect  trust  in  him, — not  only  in  his  probity,  but  his 
judgment, — accurately  complying  with  all  his  directions  in 
the  preparation  of  wine  for  the  English  market,  and  no 
less  anxious  than  he  to  make  every  variety  of  it,  in  its 
several  rank,  incomparably  good.  The  letters  to  Spain 
therefore  needed  only  brief  statem^it  that  the  public  of 
that  year  wanted  their  wine  young  or  old,  pale  or  brown, 
and  the  like;  and  the  letters  to  customers  were  as  brief 
in  their  assurances  that  if  they  found  fault  with  their  wine, 
they  did  not  understand  it,  and  if  they  wanted  an  extension 
of  credit,  they  could  not  have  it.  These  Spartan  brevities 
of  epistle  were,  however,  always  supported  by  the  utmost 
care  in  executing  his  correspondents'  orders;  and  by  the 
unusual  attention  shown  them  in  travelling  for  those  orders 
himself,  instead  of  sending  an  agent  or  a  clerk.  His  domi- 
ciliary visits  of  this  kind  were  always  conducted  by  him 

1  [See  ProYerbe  iii.  17^  a  passage  frequently  quoted  by  Rutkin  (see  General 
Index).] 
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with  great  savoir  faire  and  pleasant  courtesy,  no  less  than 
the  most  attentive  patience:  and  they  were  productive  of 
the  mc»re  confidence  between  him  and  the  country  max^hant, 
that  he  was  p^ectly  just  and  candid  in  appraisement  of 
the  wine  of  rival  houses,  while  his  fine  palate  enabled  him 
always  to  sustain  triumphantly  any  and  every  ordeal  of 
blindfold  question  which  the  suspicious  customer  mig^t 
put  him  to.  Also,  when  correspondents  of  importance 
came  up  to  town,  my  &tha  would  put  himself  so  far 
out  of  his  way  as  to  ask  them  to  dme  at  Heme  Hill, 
and  try  the  contents  of  his  own  cdlar.  These  London 
visits  fell  into  groups,  on  any  occasions  in  the  metropcdis 
of  interest  more  than  umal  to  the  provincial  mind.  Our 
business  dinners  were  thai  arranged  so  as  to  collect  two 
or  three  country  visitors  together,  and  the  table  made 
synunetrical  by  selecticms  from  the  house's  custcnners  in 
London,  whose  conversation  might  be  most  instructive  to 
its  rural  firiends. 

Very  early  in  my  boy's  life  I  b^an  much  to  dislike 
these  commercial  feasts,  and  to  form,  by  carefully  attaid- 
ing  to  their  dialogue,  when  it  chanced  to  turn  on  any 
other  subject  than  wine,  an  extremely  low  estimate  of  the 
commercial  mind  as  such ;— estimate  which  I  have  never 
had  the  slightest  reason  to  alter. 

Of  our  ndghbours  on  Heme  Hill  we  saw  nothing,  with 
one  exception  only,  afterwards  to  be  noticed.^  Thqr  were 
for  the  most  part  well-to-do  Lond<m  tradesmen  of  the 
better  class,  who  had  little  sjrmpathy  with  my  mother's 
old-fashioned  wa3rs,  and  none  with  my  fatha*'s  romantic 
sentiment. 

150.  There  was  probably  the  farther  reascm  fw:  our 
declining  the  intimacy  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  that 
most  of  them  were  far  more  wealthy  than  we,  and  inclined 
to  demonstrate  their  wealth  by  the  magnificence  of  their 
establishments.     My  parents  lived  with  strict  economy,  kept 

^  [See  beloir,  p.  13a] 
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only  female  servants,"^  used  only  tallow  candles  in  plated 
candlestidcs^  were  content  with  the  leasehold  ta^ritoiy  of 
their  front  and  back  gardens, — scarce  an  acre  altogether, — 
and  kept  neither  horse  nor  carriage.  Our  shop-keeping 
neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  had  usually  great  cort^  of 
footmen  and  glitt^  of  plate,  extensive  pleasure  groimds, 
costly  hot-houses,  and  carriages  driven  by  coachmen  in 
wigs.  It  may  be  perhaps  doubted  by  some  of  my  readers 
whether  the  coldness  of  acquaintancei^p  was  altogether  on 
our  side ;  but  assuredly  my  father  was  too  proud  to  join 
entertainments  for  which  he  could  give  no  like  return,  and 
my  mother  did  not  care  to  leave  her  card  on  foot  at  the 
doors  of  ladies  who  dashed  up  to  hers  in  their  barouche. 

151.  Protected  by  these  monastic  severities  and  aristo- 
cratic dignities  from  the  snares  and  disturbances  of  the 
outer  world,  the  routine  of  my  childish  days  became  fixed, 
as  <^  the  sunrise  and  sunset  to  a  nestling.  It  may  seem 
singular  to  many  of  my  readers  that  I  remember  with 
most  pleasure  the  time  when  it  was  most  regular  and 
most  solitary.  The  entrwice  of  my  cousin  Mary  into  our 
household  was  coincid^it  with  the  introduction  of  masters 
above  described,^  and  with  other  changes  in  the  aims  and 
employments  ci  the  day,  which,  while  they  often  increased 
its  interest,  disturbed  its  tranquillity.  The  ideas  of  success 
at  school  or  college,  put  before  me  by  my  masters,  were 
ignoble  and  comfortless,  in  comparison  with  my  mother's 
r^fretfiil  blame,  or  simple  praise:  and  Mary,  though  of  a 
mildly  cheerful  and  entirely  amiable  disposition,  necessarily 
touched  the  household  heart  with  the  sadness  of  her  orphan- 
age, and  something  interrupted  its  harmony  l^  the  differ- 
ence, which  my  mother  could  not  help  showing,  between  the 
feelings  with  which  she  regarded  her  niece  and  her  child. 

*  Thomas  left  us,  I  think  partly  in  shame  for  mj  permanently  injured 
lip;^  and  we  never  had  another  indoor  man-servant. 

»  [See  above,  pp.  74,  76.] 
*  [See  above,  pp.  67-68.J 
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152.  And  although  I  have  dwelt  with  thankfulness  on 
the  many  jojrs  and  advantages  (^  these  secluded  years, 
the  vigilant  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  have  interpreted  the 
accounts  rendered  of  them  into  general  praise  of  a  like 
home  education  in  the  environs  of  London.  But  one  further 
good  there  was  in  it,  hitherto  unspoken;  that  great  part 
of  my  acute  perception  and  deep  feeling  of  the  beauty  of 
architecture  and  scenery  abroad,  was  owing  to  the  well- 
formed  habit  of  narrowing  mysdf  to  happiness  within  the 
four  brick  walls  of  our  fifty  by  one  hundred  yards  of 
garden ;  and  accepting  with  resignation  the  aesthetic  external 
surroundings  of  a  London  suburb,  and,  yet  more,  of  a 
London  chapeL  For  Dr.  Andrews'^  was  the  Londonian 
chapel  in  its  perfect  type,  definable  as  accurately  as  a 
Roman  basilica, — an  oblong,  flat-ceUed  bam,  lighted  by 
windows  with  semi-circular  heads,  brick-arched,  fiUed  by 
small-paned  glass  held  by  iron  bars,  like  fine  threaded  halves 
of  cobwebs ;  galleries  propped  on  iron  pipes,  up  both  sides ; 
pews,  well  shut  in,  each  of  them,  by  partitions  of  plain 
deal,  and  neatly  brass-latched  deal  doors,  filling  the  bam 
floor,  aU  but  its  two  lateral  straw-matted  passages;  pulpt, 
sublimely  isolated,  central  from  sides  and  clear  of  altar  rails 
at  end;  a  stout,  four-legged  box  of  well-grained  wainscot, 
high  as  the  level  of  front  galleries,  and  decorated  with  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  padded  six  inches  thick,  with 
gold  tassels  at  the  comers;  which  was  a  great  resource  to 
me  when  I  was  tired  of  the  sermcm,  because  I  liked  watch- 
ing the  rich  colour  of  the  folds  and  creases  that  came  in 
it  when  the  clergyman  thumped  it. 

158.  Imagine  the  change  between  one  Sunday  and  the 
next, — ^from  the  morning  service  in  this  building,  attended 
by  tiie  &milies  of  the  small  shopkeepers  of  the  Walworth 
Road,  in  their  Sunday  trimmings;  (our  plumber's  wife,  fat, 
good,  sensible  Mrs.  C^oad,  sat  in  the  next  pew  in  front  of 
us,  sternly  sensitive  to  the  interruption  of  her  devotion  by 

*  [See  above,  pp.  71-72.] 
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our  late  arrivals^);  fancy  the  change  from  this,  to  high 
mass  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  its  nave  filled  by  the  white- 
capped  peasantry  of  half  Normandy! 

Nor  was  the  contrast  less  enchanting  or  marvellous 
between  the  street  architecture  familiar  to  my  eyes,  and 
that  of  Flanders  and  Italy,  as  an  exposition  of  mercantile 
taste  and  power.  My  father's  counting-house  was  in  the 
centre  of  Billiter  Street,  some  years  since  effaced  from  sight 
and  memory  of  men,  but  a  tjrpe,  then,  of  English  city  state 
in  perfection.  We  now  build  house  fronts  as  advertise- 
ments, q^ending  a  himdred  thousand  pounds  in  the  lying 
mask  of  our  bankruptcies.  But  in  my  father's  time  both 
trade  and  building  were  still  honest.  His  counting-house 
was  a  room  about  fifteen  feet  by  twenty,  including  desks 
for  two  clerks,  and  a  small  cupboard  for  sherry  samples, 
on  the  first  floor,  with  a  larger  room  opposite  for  private 
polite  receptions  of  el^fant  visitors,  or  the  serving  of  a 
chop  for  himself  if  he  had  to  stay  late  in  town.  The  ground 
floor  was  occupied  by  friendly  Messrs.  Wardell  and  Co.,  a 
bottling  retail  firm,  I  believe.  The  only  advertisement  pf 
the  place  of  business  was  the  brass  plate  under  the  bell- 
handle,  inscribed  ''Ruskin,  Telford,  and  Domecq,"  brightly 
scrubbed  by  the  single  female  servant  in  charge  of  the  estab- 
lishment, old  Maisie,  —  abbreviated  or  tenderly  diminished 
into  the  '^sie,"  from  I  know  not  what  Christian  name — 
Marion,  I  believe,  as  Mary  into  Mause.  The  whole  house, 
three-storied,  with  garrets,  was  under  her  authority,  with, 
doubtless,  assistant  morning  charwoman, — cooking,  waiting, 
and  answering  the  door  to  distinguished  visitors,  all  done  by 
Maisie,  the  visitors  being  expected  of  course  to  announce 
themselves  by  the  knocker  with  a  flourish  in  proportion  to 
their  eminence  in  society.  The  business  men  rang  the 
counting-house  bell  aforesaid,  (roimd  which  the  many  coats 
of  annual  paint  were  cut  into  a  beautiful  slant  section  by 
daily   scrubbing,  like   the  coats    of  an   agate;)    and  were 

»  [See  above,  p.  72.] 
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admitted  by  lifting  of  latch,  manipulated  by  the  head  clerk's 
hand  in  the  comiting-house,  without  stirring  from  his  seat. 

154.  This  unpretending  establishment,  as  I  said,  formed 
part  of  the  western  side  of  Billiter  Street,  a  narrow  trench 
— it  may  have  been  thirty  feet  wide — admitting,  with  careful 
and  precise  driving,  the  passing  each  other  of  two  brewers' 
drays.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  possiUe  at  the  ends 
of  the  street,  but  only  at  a  slight  enlargement  opposite  the 
brewery  in  the  middle.  Effectively  a  mere  trench  between 
three-storied  houses  of  prodigious  brickwork,  thoroughly 
well  laid,  and  presenting  no  farther  entertainm^it  whatever 
to  the  esthetic  behcdder  than  the  alternation  of  the  ends 
and  sides  of  their  beautifiilly  level  close  courses  of  brides, 
and  the  practised  and  skilful  radiation  of  those  which  formed 
the  window  lintels. 

Tjrpical,  I  repeat,  of  the  group  of  London  edifices,  east 
of  the  Mansion  House,  and  extending  to  the  Tower;  the 
under-hill  picturesquenesses  of  which,  however,  were  in  early 
days  an  entirely  forbidden  district  to  me,  lest  I  should 
tumble  into  the  docks;  but  Fenchurch  and  Leadenhall 
Streets,  familiar  to  me  as  the  perfection  of  British  mereimtile 
state  and  grandeur,-^the  reader  may  by  effort,  thou^  still 
dimly,  conceive  the  effSect  on  my  imagination  of  the  fantastic 
gables  of  Ghent,  and  orange-*scented  cortiles  of  Genoa.^ 

155.  I  can  scarcely  account  to  myself,  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  principles  of  resignation,  for  the  undimmed  tran- 
quillity of  pleasure  with  which,  after  these  infinite  excite- 
ments in  foreign  lands,  my  father  would  return  to  his  desk 
opposite  the  brick  waU  of  the  brewery,  and  I  to  my  niche 
behind  the  drawing-room  chimney-piece.  But  to  both  of 
us,  the  steady  occupations,  the  beloved  samenesses,  and  the 
sacred  customs  (^  h<Hne  were  more  precious  than  all  the 
fervours  of  wonder  in  things  new  to  us,  or  delight  in 
scenes  of  incomparable  beauty.  Very  early,  indeed,  I  had 
found  that  novelty  was  soon  exhausted,  and  beauty,  though 

^  [For  tn  additional  passage  which  here  follows  in  the  MS.,  see  the  Appendix ; 
helow,  p.  622.] 
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inexhaustible,  beyc»id  a  certain  point  or  time  of  enthusiaan, 
no  more  to  be  enjoyed;  but  it  is  not  so  often  observed  by 
philosophers  that  home,  healthily  organized,  is  always  ^oy- 
able ;  nay,  the  sick  thrill  of  pleasure  through  all  the  brain 
and  heart  with  which,  after  even  so  much  as  a  month  or 
two  of  absence,  I  used  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  ridge 
of  Heme  Hill,  and  watch  for  every  turn  of  the  wdl-known 
road  and  every  branch  of  the  familiar  trees,  was — ^though 
not  so  deep  or  overwhelming — ^more  intimately  and  vitally 
powerful  than  the  brightest  passions  of  joy  in  strange  lands, 
or  even  in  the  unaccustomed  scenery  of  my  own.  To  my 
mother,  her  ordinary  household  cares,  h«*  reading  with 
Mary  and  me,  her  chance  of  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Gray,  and 
the  unperturbed  preparation  for  my  father's  return,  and  for 
the  quiet  ev^iing,  were  more  than  all  the  s^endours  or 
wonders  of  the  globe  between  poles  and  equator. 

156.  Thus  we  returned — ^fuU  of  new  thoughts,  and  faith- 
ful to  the  old,  to  this  exulting  rest  of  home  in  the  close 
of  1888.  An  unforeseen  shadow  was  in  the  heaven  of  its 
charmed  horizon. 

Every  day  at  Cornhill,  Charles^  became  more  delightful 
and  satisfactory  to  everybody  who  knew  him.  How  a  boy 
living  all  day  in  Londcm  could  keep  so  bright  a  complexion, 
and  so  crisply  Achillean  curls  of  hair — and  all  the  gay  spirit 
of  his  Croydon  mother — ^was  not  easily  conceivable ;  but  he 
became  a  perfect  combination  (^  the  sparkle  of  Jin  Vin 
with  the  steadiness  of  Tunstall,^  and  was  untroubled  by 
the  charms  of  any  imattainable  Margaret,  for  his  master 
had  no  daughter;  but,  as  worse  chance  would  have  it,  a 
son:  so  that  looking  forward  to  possibilities  as  a  rising 
apprentice  ought,  Charles  saw  that  there  were  none  in  the 
house  for  him  beyond  the  place  of  cashier,  or  perhaps  only 
head-derk.  His  elder  brother,  who  had  taught  him  to  swim 
by  throwing  him  into  Croydon  canal,^  was  getting  on  fast  as 

>  rSee  above,  p.  00.] 

'  [Jcnldn  Vincent  and  Franoia  Tunstall,  the  two  apprentioei  of  David  Ramsay 
(fiither  of  Margaret)  in  The  Fortunes  qf  Nigel.] 
•  [See  above,  p.  80.] 
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a  general  trader  in  Australia,  and  naturally  longed  to  have 
his  best-loved  brother  there  for  a  partner.  Bref»  it  was  re- 
solved that  Charles  should  go  to  Australia.  The  Christmas 
time  of  1888  passed  heavily,  for  I  was  very  sorry;  Mary, 
a  good  deal  more  so :  and  my  father  and  mother,  though 
in  their  hearts  caring  for  nobody  in  the  world  but  me, 
were  grave  at  the  thought  of  Charles's  going  so  far  away ; 
but,  honestly  and  justifiably,  thought  it  for  the  lad's  good. 
I  think  the  whole  affair  was  decided,  and  Charles's  outfit 
furnished,  and  ship's  berth  settled,  and  ship's  captain  in- 
terested  in  his  fetvour,  in  something  less  than  a  fortni^t, 
and  down  he  went  to  Portsmouth  to  join  his  ship  joyfully, 
with  the  world  to  win.  By  due  post  came  the  news  that 
he  was  at  anchor  off  Cowes,  but  that  the  ship  could  not 
sail  because  of  the  west  wind.  And  post  succeeded  post, 
and  still  the  west  wind  blew.  We  liked  the  west  wind 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  was  a  prolcmging  of  &rewell  wldch 
teased  us,  though  Charles  wrote  that  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self immensely,  and  the  captain,  that  he  had  made  friends 
with  every  sailor  on  board,  besides  the  passengers. 

157.  And  still  the  west  wind  blew.  I  do  not  remember 
how  long — some  ten  days  or  fortnight,  I  believe.  At  last, 
one  day  my  mother  aiMl  Mary  weat  with  my  father  into 
town  on  some  shopping  or  sight-seeing  business  of  a  cheer- 
ful character;  and  I  was  left  at  home,  busy  also  about 
something  that  cheered  me  greatly,  I  know  not  what;  but 
when  I  heard  the  others  come  in,  and  upstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  I  ran  eagerly  down  and  into  the  room, 
beginning  to  tell  them  about  this  felicity  that  had  befSallen 
me,  whatever  it  was.  They  all  stood  like  statues,  my 
father  and  mother  very  grave.  Mary  was  loddng  out  ci 
the  window — ^the  farthest  of  the  front  three  from  the  door. 
As  I  went  on,  boasting  of  myself,  she  turned  round  sud- 
denly, her  face  aU  streaming  with  tears,  and  caught  hold 
of  me,  and  put  her  face  close  to  mine,  that  I  might  hear 
the  sobbing  whisper,  '*  Charles  is  gone." 

158.  The  west  wind  had  still  blown,  cleaily  and  strong. 
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and  the  day  before  there  had  been  a  fresh  breeze  of  it 
round  the  isle,  at  Spithead,  exactly  the  kind  of  breeze 
that  drifts  the  clouds,  and  ridges  the  waves,  in  Turner's 
Gosport 

The  ship  was  sending  her  boat  on  shore  for  some  water, 
or  the  like — ^her  little  cutter,  or  somehow  sailing,  boat 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  sailors,  and,  I 
believe,  also  a  passenger  or  two,  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  on  board  "May  I  go,  too?"  said  Charles  to  the 
captain,  as  he  stood  seeing  them  down  the  side.  "Are 
you  not  afraid?"  said  the  captain.  "I  never  was  afraid  of 
anything  in  my  life,"  said  Charles,  and  went  down  the  side 
and  leaped  in. 

The  boat  had  not  got  fifty  yards  from  the  ship  before 
she  went  over,  but  there  were  other  boats  sailing  all  about 
them,  like  gnats  in  midsummer.  Two  or  three  scudded  to 
the  spot  in  a  minute,  and  every  soul  was  saved,  except 
Charles,  who  went  down  like  a  stone. 

22nd  January,  1884. 

All  this  we  knew  by  little  and  little.  For  the  first 
day  or  two  we  would  not  believe  it,  but  thought  he  must 
have  been  taken  up  by  some  other  boat  and  carried  to 
sea.  At  last  came  wcml  that  his  body  had  been  thrown 
ashore  at  Cowes:  and  his  father  went  down  to  see  him 
buried.  That  done,  and  all  the  story  heard,  for  still  the 
ship  stayed,  he  came  to  Heme  Hill,  to  tell  Charles's 
"auntie"  all  about  it.  (The  old  man  never  called  my 
mother  anything  else  than  auntie.)  It  was  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  front  parlour — my  mother  knitting  in  her  usual 
place  at  the  fireside,  I  at  my  drawing,  or  the  like,  in 
my  own  place  also.  My  uncle  told  all  the  story,  in  the 
quiet,  steady  sort  of  way  that  the  common  English  do,  till 
just  at  the  end  he  broke  down  into  sobbing,  sajdng  (I  can 
hear  the  words  now),  "They  caught  the  cap  off  of  his 
head,  and  yet  they  couldn't  save  him." 
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VESTER,   CAMENAE^ 

159.  The  death  of  Charles  closed  the  doors  of  my  heart 
again  for  that  time;  and  the  self-engrossed  quiet  of  the 
Heme  Hill  life  continued  for  another  year,  kaving  little 
to  be  remembered,  and  less  to  be  told.  My  par^its  made 
one  effort,  however,  to  obtain  some  healthy  companionship 
for  me,  to  which  I  probably  owe  more  than  I  knew  at 
the  moment. 

Some  six  or  seven  gates  down  the  hill  towards  the 
field,  (which  I  have  to  return  most  true  thanks  to  its 
present  owner,  Mr.  Sopper,  for  having  again  opened  to  the 
public  sight  in  consequ^ice  of  the  passage  above  ^  describ- 
ing the  greatness  of  its  loss  both  to  the  neighbour  and 
the  stranger,)  some  six  or  seven  gates  down  that  way, 
a  pretty  lawn,  shaded  by  a  low  spreading  cedar,  opened 
before  an  extremely  neat  and  carefidly  k^t  house,  where 
lived  two  people,  modest  in  their  ways  as  my  father  and 
mother  themselves,— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fall;  happier,  however, 
in  having  son  and  daughter  instead  of  an  only  chikL 
Their  son,  Richard,  was  a  year  younger  than  I,  but  already 
at  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  me 
therefore  in  regular  discipline;  extremely  gentle  and  good- 
natured, — his  sister,  still  younger,  a  clever  little  girl,  her 
mother's  constant  companion:  and  both  of  them  unpre- 
tending, but  rigid,  examples  of  all  Heme  Hill  proprieties, 
true  religions,  and  useful  learnings.  I  shudder  still  at  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Fall's  raised  eyebrows  one  day  at  my 
pronimciation  of  "  naivete "  as  **  naivette." 

1  THoraee,  Odei,  iii.  4,  21.] 
*  [See  above^  p.  49.] 
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160.  I  think  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  1882  that 
my  father,  noticing  with  great  respect  the  conduct  of  all 
matters  in  this  family,  wrote  to  Mr.  Fall  in  courteous 
request  that  "the  two  boys"  might  be  permitted,  when 
Richard  was  at  home,  to  pursue  their  holiday  tasks,  or 
recreations,  so  far  as  it  pleased  them,  together.  The  pro- 
posal was  kindly  taken:  the  two  boys  took  stock  of  each 
other, — agreed  to  the  arrangement, — and,  as  I  had  been 
promoted  by  that  time  to  the  possession  of  a  study,  all  to 
myself,  while  Richard  had  only  his  own  room,  (and  that 
liable  to  sisterly  advice  or  intrusion,)  the  course  which 
things  fell  into  was  that  usually,  when  Richard  was  at 
home,  he  came  up  past  the  seven  gates  about  t^i  in  the 
morning;  did  what  lessons  he  had  to  do  at  the  same  table 
with  me,  occasionally  helping  me  a  little  with  mine;  and 
then  we  went  together  for  afternoon  walk  with  Dash,  Gipsy, 
or  whatever  dog  chanced  to  be  dominant. 

161.  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  snow  of  those 
Christmas  holidays  was  whiter  than  it  is  now,  though  I 
might  give  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  remained 
longer  white.  But  I  affirm  decisively  that  it  used  to  fall 
deeper  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  London  than  has  been  seen 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  was  quite  usual 
to  find  in  the  hollows  of  the  Norwood  Hills  the  field 
fences  buried  under  crested  waves  of  snow,  while,  from  the 
higher  ridges,  half  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey  shone 
to  the  horizon  like  a  cloudless  and  terrorless  Arctic  sea. 

Richard  Fall  was  entirely  good-humoured,  sensible,  and 
practical;  but  had  no  particular  tastes;  a  distaste,  if  any- 
thing, for  my  styles  both  of  art  and  poetry.  He  stiffly 
declhied  arbitration  on  the  merits  of  my  compositions ;  and 
though  with  pleasant  cordiality  in  daily  companionship, 
took  rather  the  position  of  putting  up  with  me,  than  of 
pride  in  his  privilege  of  acquaintance  with  a  rising  author. 
He  was  never  unkind  or  sarcastic;  but  laughed  me  in- 
exorably out  of  writing  bad  English  for  rh3rme's  sake,  or 
demonstrable  nonsense  either  in  prose  or  rhjrme.     We  got 
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gradually  accustomed  to  be  tc^;ether,  and  fSur  on  into  life 
were  glad  when  any  chance  broii^t  us  togetha*  again. 

162.  The  year  1884  passed  innocuously  enough,  but  with 
little  profit,  in  the  quadripartite  industries  before  described,^ 
followed  for  my  own  pleasure; — with  minglings  of  sapless 
effort  in  the  classics,  in  which  I  neither  felt,  nor  foresaw, 
the  least  good. 

Innocuously  enough,  I  say, — meaning,  with  as  little  mis- 
chief as  a  wdl-intentioned  boy,  virtually  masterless,  could 
suffer  from  having  all  his  own  way,  and  daily  confirming 
himself  in  the  serious  impression  that  his  own  way  was 
always  the  best. 

I  cannot  analjrse,  at  least  without  taking  more  trouble 
than  I  suppose  any  reader  would  care  to  take  with  me, 
the  mixed  good  and  evil  in  the  third-rate  literature  which 
I  preferred  to  the  Latin  classics.  My  volume  of  the 
F&i^get-me-notj  which  gave  me  that  precious  engraving  of 
Verona,*  (curiously  also  another  by  Prout  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,)  was  somewhat  above  the  general  caste  of  annuals 
in  its  quality  of  letterpress;  and  contained  three  stcnries, 
"The  Red-nosed  Lieutenant,''  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly;* 
••  Hans  in  Kelder,"  by  the  author  of  "  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge";*  and  **The  Comet,"  by  Henry  Neele,  Esq.,*  which 

^  [See  abore,  p.  120.  In  (1)  rhyme,  he  wrote  daring  this  yeer  ''The  CiyBtal- 
Hunter"  (Vol.  II.  p.  388);  in  (2)  drawing,  he  continued  the  illustrationg  to  his 
''Tour  on  the  Continent  ;  in  (8)  architecture,  he  waa  preeomably  copying  Front ; 
whilst  (4)  in  science,  he  wrote  on  "Mont  Blanc  and  Twisted  StraU"  (VoL  L 
p.  194).] 

3  [See  above,  §  102  (p.  91).  The  "Monument  at  Verona,"  eograred  by  £. 
Finden  after  Samuel  Prout,  is  at  p.  207  of  Forget-fne-nat ;  a  Ckrutmat  and  New 
Year's  Present  fiyr  MDCCCXXVIL,  edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl  (London :  Publidied 
bv  R.  Ackermann).  The  St  Mark's  (engraved  by  Freebaim)  is  at  p.  369.  "The 
Ked-nosed  Ueutenant"  has  no  author's  name  attached  to  it.  J 

s  [For  whom,  see  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  96.  In  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harriscm,  written 
in  1843,  Ruskin  says: — 

"I  am  readinff  Salathiel,    It  is  too  fragmentary — bits  of  broktti  glass 
with  the  sun  on  l^em — too  uniformly  fine,  too  ceaselessly  scenic,  foverish. 
I  don't  read  it  with  pleasure.    The  doctor  s  philosophy  is  not  well  based ; 
there  is  dust  at  the  foundation,  and  tinsel  on  the  top." 
See  also  the  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison  of  November  1846  (V^.  XXXVL).] 

*  [Chramelee  qf  Old  London  Bridge^  an  illustrated  work  published  anonymously 
by  MiMsrs.  Smith  &  Elder.] 

^  [Henry  Neele  (1798-1828),  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.] 
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were  in  their  several  ways  extremely  impressive  to  me.  The 
partly  childish,  partly  dull,  or  even,  as  aforesaid,^  idiotic, 
way  I  had  of  staring  at  the  same  things  all  day  long,  carried 
itself  out  in  reading,  so  that  I  could  read  the  same  things 
all  the  year  round.  As  there  was  neither  advantage  nor 
credit  to  be  got  by  remembering  fictitious  circumstances,  I 
was,  if  anything,  rather  proud  of  my  skill  in  forgetting,  so 
as  the  sooner  to  recover  the  zest  of  the  tales;  and  I  sup- 
pose these  favourites,  and  a  good  many  less  important  ones 
of  the  sort,  were  read  some  twenty  times  a  year,  during 
the  earlier  epoch  of  teens. 

168.  I  wonder  a  little  at  my  having  been  allowed  so 
long  to  sit  in  that  drawing-room  comer  with  only  my 
Rogers's  Italy^  my  Forget-me-not ^  the  ContiTiental  Annual^ 
and  Friendship's  Offerings  for  my  working  library;  and  I 
wonder  a  little  more  that  my  father,  in  his  passionate  hope 
that  I  might  one  day  write  like  Byron,  never  noticed  that 
Bjrron's  early  power  was  founded  on  a  course  of  general 
reding  of  tiie  masters  in  every  walk  of  literature,  such  as 
is,  I  think,  utterly  unparalleled  in  any  other  young  life, 
whether  of  student  or  author.  But  I  was  entirely  incapable 
of  such  brain-work,  and  the  real  gift  I  had  in  drawing 
involved  the  use  in  its  practice  of  the  best  energy  of  the 
day.  "  Hans  in  Kelder,"  and  "  The  Comet,"  were  my  manner 
of  rest. 

I  do  not  know  when  my  father  first  began  to  read 
Byron  to  me,  with  any  expectation  of  my  liking  him — all 
primary  training,  after  the  lUad,  having  been  in  Scott ; 
but  it  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  teen 
period,  else  I  should  recollect  the  first  effect  of  it. 
Manfred  evidently  I  had  got  at,  like  Macbeth^  for  the 
sake  of  the  witches.  Various  questionable  changes  were 
made,  however,  at   that   1881    turning   of  twelve,  in   the 

>  rSee  abore,  §  86  (p.  78).] 

•  [The  Continental  Annual,  and  Romantic  Cabinet,/or  18SS.  With  iUtutratione  by 
Samuel  Prout.  Eeq,.  F,S.A,  Edited  by  WiUiam  Kennedy^  Esq.  (London:  Smithy 
Elder  &  Co.)] 
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hermitage  discipline  of  Heme  HilL  I  was  allowed  to  taste 
wine;  taken  to  the  theatre;  and,  on  festive  days,  even 
dined  with  my  father  and  mother  at  four:  and  it  was 
then  generally  at  dessert  that  my  father  would  read  any 
otherwise  suspected  delight:  the  Nodes  Ambromurue  rega-^ 
larly  wh^i  they  came  out^ — ^without  the  least  missing  of 
the  naughty  words;  and  at  last,  the  i^pwreck  in  Ikm 
Juariy — of  which,  finding  me  rightly  appreciative,  my  father 
went  on  with  nearly  all  the  rest  I  recollect  that  he  and 
my  mother  looked  across  the  table  at  each  other  with 
something  of  alarm,  when,  on  asking  me,  a  few  festas 
afterwards,  what  we  should  have  for  after-dinner  reading, 
I  instantly  answered  ''Juan  and  Haid^'"  My  selecticm 
was  not  adopted,  and,  feeling  there  was  something  wrong 
somewhere,  I  did  not  press  it,  attempting  ev^i  some  stutter 
of  apology  which  made  matters  worse.  Perhaps  I  was 
given  a  bit  of  Childe  Harold  instead,  which  I  liked  at 
that  time  nearly  as  well;  and,  indeed,  the  story  of  Haid^ 
soon  bedune  too  sad  for  me.  But  very  certainly,  by  the 
end  of  this  year  1884,  I  knew  my  Bjrron  pretty  well  all 
through,  all  but  Caitiy  Werner^  the  Deformed  Tranfformed^ 
and  Vision  of  Judgment ^  none  of  which  I  could  undarstand, 
nor  did  papa  and  mamma  tJiink  it  would  be  wdl  I  should 
try  to. 

164.  The  ingenuous  reader  may  perhaps  be  so  much 
surprised  that  mamma  fell  in  with  all  this,  that  it  becomes 
here  needM  to  mark  fw  him  some  peculiarities  in  my 
mother's  prudery  which  he  could  not  discover  for  himsdt 
from  anything  hitherto  told  of  her.  He  might  indeed  guess 
that,  after  taking  me  at  least  six  times  straight  through 
the  Bible^  she  was  not  afraid  of  plain  words  to,  or  fbr« 
me;  but  mi^t  not  fed  that  in  the  energy  and  affectionate- 
ness  of  her  character,  she  had  as  much  sjonpathy  with  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  Byron  as  my  father  himself; 
nor  that  her  Puritanism  was  dear  enough  in  common  sense 

^  [Papers  by  ''  Chrifltopher  North  "  (John  Wilson)  which  appeared  in  BlaekwootPt 
Magazine;  collected  in  a  book,  1843.] 
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to  see  that,  while  Shi^espeare  and  Burns  lay  open  on  the 
taUe  all  day,  tha^  was  no  reason  for  much  mystery  with 
B]nx>n  (thou^  until  later  I  was  not  allowed  to  read  him 
for  myself).  She  had  trust  in  my  disposition  and  education, 
and  was  no  more  afraid  oi  my  turning  out  a  Corsair  or 
a  Giaour  than  a  Richard  III.,  or  a — Solomon.  And  she 
was  perfectly  right,  so  far.  I  never  got  the  ^ghtest  harm 
from  Byron:  what  harm  came  to  me  was  from  the  facts 
of  life,  and  from  books  of  a  baser  kind,  including  a 
wide  range  of  the  works  of  authors  popularly  ccmsidered 
extranely  instructive — ^from  Victor  Hugo  down  to  Doctor 
Watts. 

165.  Farther,  I  will  take  leave  to  explain  in  this 
place  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  my  mother  was  an 
'^inoffensive"  {nrude.^  She  was  hersdf  as  strict  as  Alice 
Bridgenorth ;  but  she  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  religion 
she  had  learnt,  and,  without  ostentatiously  calling  herself 
a  miseraUe  sinner,  knew  that  according  to  that  doctrine, 
and  probaUy  in  fact,  Madge  Wildfire  was  no  worse  a 
sinner  than  she.'  She  was  like  her  sister^  in  universal 
charity — had  sympathy  with  every  passion^  as  well  as  every 
virtue,  of  true  womanhood;  and,  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
perhaps  liked  the  real  Mar^erita  Cogni  quite  as  well  as 
the  ideal  wife  of  Faliero.* 

166.  And  there  was  one  more  feature  in  my  mother^s 
character  which  must  be  here  asserted  at  once,  to  put  an 
«id  to  the  notion  of  which  I  see  traces  in  some  newspaper 
comments  on  my  past  descriptions  of  her,  that  she  was 
in  any  wise  like  Esther's  religious  aunt  in  Bleak  House} 

1  rSee  above,  p.  122.] 

•[For  other  references  to  Alice  Bridgenorth  (Peveril  qf  the  Peak),  see  Vol. 
XXXIV.  p.  283 ;  for  Madge  Wildfire^  see  Heart  of  Midiotkian,] 

^  [For  Bridget^  Ruskiu's  Croydon  aunt^  see  above,  p.  19.] 

'  [For  Mai^erita  Cogni,  the  Fomarina,  with  whom  Byron  had  a  Raieon  at 
Veniee,  see  (in  Prothero's  edition  of  his  Lettere  and  Jaumals)  vol.  iv.  pp.  327  m?.  ; 
Angiolina,  wife  of  Byron's  Marino  Faliero,] 

*  rMiss  Barbary,  annt  aad  godmother  to  Esther  Snmmerson :  "  She  went  to 
charch  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  to  morning  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  to  lectures  whenever  there  were  lectures ;  and  .  .  .  she  never  smiled " 
(ch.  iii.).] 
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Far  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  hearty,  frank,  and  some- 
times even  irrepressible,  laugh  in  my  mother  I  Never  sar- 
donic, yet  with  a  very  definitely  SmoUettesque  turn  in  it! 
so  that,  between  themselves,  she  and  my  &ther  enjoyed 
their  Humphry  CUnker  extremely,  long  befcnre  /  was  able 
to  undarstand  either  the  jest  or  gist  of  it.  Much  more, 
she  could  exult  in  a  harmless  bit  of  SmoUettesque  reaUty. 
Years  and  years  after  this  time,  in  one  of  our  crossdngs 
of  the  Simplon,  just  at  the  top,  where  we  had  stopped  to 
look  about  us.  Nurse  Anne  sat  down  to  rest  herself  oa 
the  railings  at  the  roadside,  just  in  front  of  the  monastery ; 
— ^the  off  roadside,  from  which  the  bank  slopes  steeply 
down  outside  the  fence.  Turning  to  observe  the  panoramic 
picturesque,  Anne  lost  her  balance,  and  went  backwards 
over  the  railings  down  the  bank.  My  father  could  not 
help  suggesting  that  she  had  dcme  it  expressly  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Holy  Fathers;  and  neither  he  nor 
my  mother  could  ever  speak  of  the  **  performance "  (as 
they  called  it)  afterwards,  without  laughing  for  a  quarts 
of  an  hour. 

167.  If,  however,  there  was  the  least  bitterness  or  irony 
in  a  jest,  my  mother  did  not  like  it;  but  my  &ther  and 
I  likcKl  it  all  the  more,  if  it  were  just ;  and,  so  &r  as  I 
could  understand  it,  I  rejoiced  in  aU  the  sarcasm  of  Don 
Juan.  But  my  firm  decision,  as  soon  as  I  got  well  into 
the  later  ^^antos  of  it,  that  Byron  was  to  be  my  master  in 
verse,  as  Turner  in  colour,  was  made  of  course  in  that 
gosling  (or  say  cygnet)  epoch  of  existence,  without  con- 
sciousness of  tiie  deeper  instincts  that  prompted  it:  only 
two  things  I  consciously  recognized,  that  his  truth  oS. 
observation  was  the  most  exact,  and  his  chosen  expression 
the  most  concentrated,  that  I  had  yet  found  in  literature.^ 
By  that  time  my  father  had  himself  put  me  through  the 
two    first    books   of   Livy,^   and    I   knew,   therefore,   what 

^  [Compare  what  Raskin  says  of  Byron  as  ''the  most  aocurste  of  all  modem 
dewsriWe"  in  The  SUmn-Ckmd,  §  44  (Vol.  XXXTV.  p.  44).  See  also  in  the  same 
Tolnme,  pp.  333,  390] 

>  [Compare  Vol.  TfXXIV.  p.  582  n.] 
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close-set  language  was;  but  I  saw  then  tiiat  Lhy,  as 
afterwards  that  Horace  and  Tacitus,  were  studiouslj,  often 
laboriously,  and  sometimes  obscurely,  concentrated:  while 
Byron  wrote,  as  easily  as  a  hawk  flies  and  as  clearly  as 
a  lake  reflects,  the  exact  truth  in  the  precisely  narrowest 
terms;  nor  <mly  the  exact  truth,  but  the  most  central  and 
useful  one. 

168.  Of  course  I  could  no  more  measure  Byron's  greater 
powers  at  that  time  than  I  could  Turner's;  but  I  saw  tiiat 
both  were  right  in  all  things  that  /  knew  ri^hrt;  from  wrong 
in ;  and  that  tiiey  must  thenceforth  be  my  masters,  eadi  in 
his  own  domain.  The  modern  reader,  not  to  say  also,  modern 
scholar,  is  usually  so  ^orant  of  the  essential  quatities  (^ 
Byron,  that  I  cannot  go  farther  in  the  story  of  my  own 
novitiate  under  him  without  illustrating,  by  rapid  exampie, 
the  things  which  I  saw  to  be  unrivalled  in  his  work. 

For  tliis  purpose  I  take  his  connnon  prose,  rather  than 
his  verse,  since  his  modes  of  rhytimi  involve  otfa^  ques- 
tions than  those  with  which  I  am  now  concerned.  Read, 
fcH-  diance-first,  the  sentence  cm  Sharidan,  in  his  letter 
to  Th<Mnas  Moore,  from  Venice,  June  Ist  (or  dawn  of 
June  2ndl),  1818:^— 

''The  Whigs  abuse  him;  however^  he  never  left  them,  and  such 
blunderers  deserve  neither  credit  nor  compassion.  As  for  his  creditors — 
remember  Sheridaa  never  had  a  shilling,  and  ^was  thrown,  with  great 
powers  and  passions,  into  the  thidc  of  the  world,  and  placed  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  success,  with  no  other  external  means  to  support  him  in  his 
elevation.     Did  Fox  pay  his  debts?  or  did   Sheridan  take  a  subscription ^ 

Was   's   drunkenness   more   excusable  than  his?     Were    his  intrigues 

more  notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contemporaries?  and  is  his  memory 
to  be  blasted  and  theirs  respected?  Don't  let  yourself  be  led  away  by 
clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the  coalitioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner 
Burke,  as  a  man  of  principle ;  and  with  ten  hundred  thousand  in  personal 
views;  and  with  none  in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out.  With- 
out means,  without  connection,  without  character  (which  might  be  fidse 
at  first,  and  drive  him  mad  afterwards  from  desperation),  he  beat  them. 
aU,  in  all  he  ever  attempted.  But,  alas  poor  human  nature  1  Good-night, 
or  rather  morning.  It  is  four,  and  the  dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  unskadows  the  Rialto." 

'  [LeUen  and  Journals,  vol  iv.  p.  289,  Prothero's  edition,  190a] 
XXXT.  K 
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169«  Now,  observe,  that  passage  is  noble,  primarily 
because  it  contains  the  utmost  number  that  will  come 
together  into  the  space,  of  absolutely  just,  wise,  and  kind 
thoughts.  But  it  is  more  than  noble,  it  is  perfect^  because 
the  quantity  it  holds  is  not  artificially  or  intricately  con- 
centrated, but  with  the  serene  S¥n[ftness  of  a  smith's 
hammer-strokes  on  hot  iron;  and  with  choice  of  tains 
which,  each  in  its  place,  will  convey  fSur  more  than  they 
mean  in  the  dictionary.  Thus,  "however"  is  used  instead 
of  "  yet,"  because  it  stands  for  "  howsoever,"  or,  in  full,  for 
"yet  whatever  they  did."  "Thick"  of  society,  because  it 
means,  not  merely  the  crowd,  but  the  fog  of  it;  "ten 
hundred  thousand"  instead  of  "a  million,"  <»:  "a  thousand 
thousand,"  to  take  the  sublimity  out  of  the  number,  and 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  a  number  of  nobodies.  Then  the 
sentence  in  parenthesis,  "which  might  be  false,"  etc.,  is 
indeed  obscure,  because  it  was  impossible  to  clarify  it 
without  a  regular  pause,  and  much  loss  of  time;  and  the 
reader's  sense  is  therefore  left  to  expand  it  for  himself  into 
"it  was,  perhaps,  falsely  said  of  him  at  first,  that  he  had 
no  character,"  etc.  Finally,  the  dawn  "  unshadows  " — lessens 
the  shadow  on — the  Rialto,  but  does  not  gkam  on  that, 
as  on  the  broad  water. 

170.  Next,  take  the  two  sentences  on  poetry,  in  his 
letters  to  Murray  of  September  15th,  1817,  and  April  12th, 
1818 ;  (for  the  collected  force  of  these  compare  the  deliberate 
published  statement  in  the  answer  to  Blackzvood  in  1820.)^ 

(1817.)  ''With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  conyinced,  the  more 
I  think  of  it^  that  he  (Moore),  and  all  of  os — Scott,  Soathey,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Campbell,  I, — are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another;  that 
we  are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetiod  system,  w  systems,  not  -worth 
a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free: 
and  that  the  present  and  next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this  opinicm. 

^  [See  voL  ir.  p.  169  for  the  letter  of  September  15.  In  the  MS.  eopy  of  it, 
"  there  is  the  following  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Gifford :  *  There  is  more 
good  sense,  and  feeling  and  judgment  in  Uiis  passage,  than  in  any  other  I  ever 
read,  or  Lord  Byron  wrote.'"  ^r  the  letter  of  April  12,  see  iM,,  p.  224.  The 
''Reply  to  BlacKuxHxtg  Magazine"  is  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  474-495.  For  the 
words  on  Pope  quoted  (not  quite  textually)  in  §  171^  see  ibkL,  p.  489.] 
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I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  having  lately  gone  over  some  of 
our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way:  I  took  Moore's 
poems,  and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side 
with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not  to  have  been  so) 
and  mortified,  at  the  ineffable  distance  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect, 
and  even  imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little  Queen 
Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all 
Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  Ag^i^i 
I  would  mould  myself  accordingly.  Crabbe's  the  man ;  but  he  has  got  a 
coarse  and  impracticable  subject,  and  ...  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and 
has  done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly." 

(1818.)  ''I  thought  of  a  pre&ce,  defending  Lord  Hervey  against  Pope's 
attack,  but  Pope—quoad  Pope,  the  poet, — against  all  the  world,  in  the 
unjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day  by 
the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think  themselves  poets  be- 
cause they  do  not  write  like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  cursed 
humbug  and  bad  taste;  your  whole  generation  are  not  worth  a  canto  of 
the  R^  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essew  on  Man,  or  the  Dunciad,  or  'anything 
that  is  his.'" 

171.  There  is  nothing  whieh  needs  explanation  in  the 
brevities  and  amenities  of  these  two  fragments,  except,  in 
the  first  of  them,  the  distinctive  and  exhaustive  enumera- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  great  poetry, — and  note  especially 
the  order  in  which  he  puts  these. 

(A.)  Sense.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
think  of  is  whether  the  would-be  poet  is  a  wise  man — so 
also  in  the  answer  to  Blackwood,  '^They  call  him  (Pope) 
the  poet  of  reason  I — ^is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  a  poet?" 

(B.)  Learning.  The  Ayrshire  ploughman^  may  have 
good  gifts,  but  he  is  out  of  court  with  relation  to  Homer, 
or  Dante,  or  Milton« 

(C.)  Effect.  Has  he  efficiency  in  his  verse?— does  it 
tell  on  the  ear  and  the  spirit  in  an  instant?  See  the 
"effect"  on  her  audience  of  Beatrice's  "ottave,"  in  the 
story  at  p.  286  of  Miss  Alexander's  Songs  of  Tuscany.^ 

(D.)  Imagination.  Put  thus  low  because  many  novelists 
and  artists  have  this  faculty,  yet  are  not  poets,  or  even 

^  [The  reference  to  Boms  is  Ruskin's,  not  B3nron's;  for  Byron's  own  view  of 

Bams,  see  the  Letters,  vol.  iL  pp.  320,  376.]  

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  VoL  XXXIL  p.  209.] 
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good  novdists  or  painters ;  because  they  have  not  sense  to 
manage  it,  nor  the  art  to  give  it  effect. 

(£•)  Passion.  Lower  yet,  because  all  good  men  and 
women  have  as  much  as  either  they  or  the  poet  ought  to 
have. 

(F.)  Invention.  And  this  lowest,  because  one  may  be 
a  good  poet  without  having  this  at  alL  Byron  had  scarcely 
any  himself,  while  Scott  had  any  quantity — yet  never  could 
write  a  play.^ 

172.  But  neither  the  force  and  precision,  nor  the  rhythm, 
of  Byron's  language,  were  at  all  the  central  reasons  for  my 
taking  him  for  master.  Knowing  the  Song  (^  Moses  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  heart,  and  half  the  Apoca- 
lypse besides,  I  was  in  no  need  of  tutorship  either  in  the 
majesty  or  simplicity  of  English  words;*  and  for  their 
logical  arrangement,  I  bad  had  Byron's  own  master.  Pope, 
since  I  could  lisp.  But  the  thing  whdUy  new  and  precious 
to  me  in  Byron  was  his  measured  and  living  truth — ^mea-^ 
sUred,  as  cmnpared  with  Homar;  and  living,  as  compared 
with  everybody  else.  My  own  inexorable  measuring  wand, — 
not  endianter's,  but  cloth-worker's  and  builder's, — reduced  to 
mere  incredibility  all  the  statements  of  the  poets  usually 
called  sublime.  It  was  of  no  use  for  Homer  to  tell  me 
that  Pdlion  was  put  on  the  top  erf  Ossa.'  I  knew  perfectly 
well  it  wouldn't  go  on  the  top  of  Ossa.  Of  no  use  for 
Pope  to  tell  me  that  trees  where  his  mistress  looked  would 
crowd  into  a  shade,^  because  I  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Nay,  the  whole  world,  as 
it  was  described  to  me  either  by  poetry  or  theology,  was 


,621X1 


**  Wliere'er  ycm  walk^  cool  nice  diall  fim  the  glade ; 
Treee,  where  yon  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade.^ 

The  passage  was  set  to  masio  hjr  HandeL  There  b  another  relmnee  to  it 
in  the  chapter  ''Of  the  Pathetic  FaUacy"  in  Modern  PmiUvn,  voL  HL  (VoL  V. 
p.  216).] 
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every  hour  beeoming  more  and  more  shadowy  and  impos- 
sible. I  rejoiced  in  aU  stories  of  Pallas  and  Venus,  of 
Achilles  and  Aeneas,  of  Elijah  and  St«  John :  but,  without 
doubting  in  my  heart  that  there  were  real  spirits  of  wisdom 
and  beauty,  nor  that  there  had  been  invincible  heroes  and 
inspired  prophets,  I  felt  already,  with  fatal  and  increasing 
sadness,  that  there  was  no  clear  utterance  about  any  of 
them-^that  there  were  for  me  neither  Goddess  guides  nor 
prophetic  teachers;  and  that  the  poetical  histories,  whether 
of  this  world  or  the  next,  were  to  me  as  the  words  of 
Peter  to  the  shut  up  disciples — "as  idle  tales;  and  they 
believed  them  not."^ 

178.  But  here  at  last  I  had  found  a  man  who  spoke 
only  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  known ;  and  spoke  without 
exaggeration,  without  mystery,  without  enmity,  and  with^ 
out  mercy.  "That  is  so; — make  what  you  will  of  it  I''* 
Shakespeare  said  the  Alps  voided  their  rheum  on  the 
valleys,'  which  indeed  is  precisely  true,  with  the  final  truth, 
in  that  matter,  of  James  Forbes,* — but  it  was  told  in 
a  mythic  manner,  and  with  an  unpleasant  British  bias  to 
the  nasty.  But  Bjnron,  saying  that  "the  glacier's  cold  and 
restless  mass  moved  onward  day  by  day,"  •  said  plainly  what 
he  saw  and  knew, — no  more.  So  also,  the  Arabian  Nights 
had  told  me  of  thieves  who  lived  in  enchanted  caves,  and 
beauties  who  fought  with  genii  in  the  air;  but  Byion  told 
me  of  thieves  with  whom  he  had  ridden  on  their  own  hills, 
and  of  the  fair  Persians  or  Greeks  who  lived  and  died 
under  the  very  sun  that  rose  over  my  visible  Norwood  hills. 

And  in  this  narrow,  but  sure,  truth,  to  Bjrron,  as  already 
to  me,  it  appeared  that  Love  was  a  transient  thing,  and 
Death  a  dr^idful  one.     He  did  not  attempt  to  console  me 

^  rSee  Luke  xxiv.  11.  Ruskin,  quotinfr  from  memory,  makes  here  one  of  his 
rare  Bible  slips;  it  is  the  words  of  the  women^  not  of  Peter^  which  were  not 
believed.] 

•  [Compare  the  chapter  in  Modem  Painteri  on  the  "Pathetic  Fallacy" :  Vol.  V. 
pp.  213,  214.1 

•  [Henrv  K.,  Act  iiL  sc.  5.] 

•  tOn  this  subject,  see  VoL  XXVL  pp.  xzxiiL  9eq.] 

•  [Manfred,  Act  i.  sc.  1 :  compare  Vol.  I.  p.  202,  and  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  725.] 
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for  Jessie's  death,^  by  saying  she  was  happier  in  Heavai; 
or  for  Charles's,  by  saying  it  was  a  Providential  dispensation 
to  me  on  Earth.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  war  was  a  just 
price  for  the  glory  of  captains,  or  that  the  National  ccnn- 
mand  of  murder  diminished  its  guilt.  Of  all  things  within 
range  of  human  thought  he  fdt  the  fSacts,  and  discerned 
the  natures  with  accurate  justice. 

But  even  all  this  he  might  have  done,  and  yet  be^i 
no  master  of  mine,  had  not  he  sympathized  witli  me  in 
reverent  love  of  beauty,  and  indignant  recoil  from  u^^ess. 
The  witch  of  the  Staubbach  in  her  rainbow  was  a  greatly 
more  pleasant  vision  than  Shakespeare's,  like  a  rat  without 
a  tail,  or  Bums's,  in  her  cutty  sark.^  The  sea-king  Conrad 
had  an  inunediate  advantage  with  me  over  Coleridge's  long, 
lank,  brown,  and  ancient,  mariner;'  and  whatever  Pope 
might  have  gracefully  said,  or  honestly  felt  of  WindsK>r 
woods  and  streams,  was  mere  tinkling  cymbal  to  me,  com- 
pared with  B5rron's  love  of  Lachin-y-6air. 

174.  I  must  pause  here,  in  tracing  the  sources  of  his 
influence  over  me,  lest  the  reader  should  mistake  the 
analysis  which  I  am  now  able  to  give  them,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  feelings  possible  to  me  at  fifteen.  Most  of 
these,  however,  were  assuredly  within  the  knot  of  my  un- 
folding mind — as  the  safiron  of  the  crocus  yet  beneath  the 
earth;  and  B3nx>n — ^though  he  could  not  teach  me  to  love 
mountains  or  sea  more  than  I  did  in  childhood,  first 
animated  them  for  me  with  the  sense  of  real  human  noble- 
ness and  grief.  He  taught  me  the  meaning  of  Chillon 
and  of  Meillerie,  and  bade  me  seek  first  in  Venice — ^ihe 
ruined  homes  of  Foscari  and  Falier. 

And  observe,  the  force  with  which  he  struck  depended 
again  on  there  being  unquestionable  reality  of  person  in 
his    stories,    as    of   principle    in    his    thoughts.     Romance, 

1  [For  Jessie's  death,  see  above^  p.  70 ;  and  for  that  of  Charles,  p.  137.] 
•  tMof^/red,  Act  ii.  sc.  2 ;  Macbeth,  Act  i.  sc  3 ;  Tarn  o'  ShatUer,] 
'  rFor  Conrad^  see  The  Conair.    For  other  references  to  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
see  VoL  XXV.   p.   248,   and   VoL   XXXIV.  p.  289 ;   to   Pope's    Windsor  Forert, 
VoL  IX.  p.  12,  VoL  XIX.  p.  128,  and  VoL  XXIU.  p.  13;  and  to  LacMn-y^air, 
VoL  XKOV:  p.  331.] 
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enou^  and  to  spare,  I  had  learnt  from  Scott-but  his 
Lady  of  the  Lake  was  as  openly  fictitious  as  his  White 
Maid  of  Avenel:^  while  Rogers  was  a  mere  dilettante, 
who  felt  no  di£ference  between  landing  ^*  where  Tell  leaped 
ashore,"  or  standing  where  **St.  Preux  has  stood."*  Even 
Shakespeare's  Venice  was  visionary;  and  Portia  as  impos- 
sible as  Miranda.  But  B3rron  told  me  of,  and  reanimated 
for  me,  the  real  people  whose  feet  had  worn  the  marble  I 
trod  on.* 

175.  One  word  only,  though  it  trenches  on  a  future 
subject,^  I  must  permit  myself  about  his  rhjrthm.  Its 
natural  flow  in  almost  prosaic  simplicity  and  tranquillity 
interested  me  extremely,  in  opposition  alike  to  the  sym- 
metrical clauses  of  Pope's  logicid  metre,  and  to  the  balanced 
strophes  of  classic  and  Hebrew  verse.  But  though  I  fol- 
lowed his  manner  instantly  in  what  verses  I  wrote  for  my 
own  amusement,  my  respect  for  the  structural,  as  opposed 
to  fluent,  force  of  the  classic  measures,  supported  as  it 
was  partly  by  Byron's  contempt  for  his  own  work,  and 
partly  by  my  own  architect's  instinct  for  "the  principle  of 
the  p3rramid,"  made  me  long  endeavour,  in  forming  my 
prose  style,  to  keep  the  cadences  of  Pope  and  Johnson 
for  aU  serious  statement.  Of  Johnson's  influence  on  me 
I  have  to  give  account  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume ;  ^ 
meantime,  I  must  get  back  to  the  days  of  mere  rivulet- 
singing,  in  my  poor  little  watercress  life. 

176.  1  had  a  sharp  attack  of  pleurisy  in  the  spring  of 
'85,  which  gave  me  much  gasping  pain,  and  put  me  in 
some  danger  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which  our  old 
family  physician.  Dr.  Walshman,  and  my  mother,  defended 
me  against  the  wish  of  all  other  scientific  people  to  have 

1  rCompare  jPbrt  davigera,  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  458).] 

*  [See  the  section  headed  ^'Meillerie"— on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  celebrated  by 
Byron  (note  to  Chiide  Haroid,  iii.  99)  and  by  Ronsseaa  (who  in  the  NauveBe  H^kUe 
luida  St  Preux  and  Mme.  Wolmar  there)---in  Rogers's  Itafy,] 

*  [Yet  with  some  Mmty  of  sentiment^  as  Raskin  notes  in  The  SUmei  qf  Venice : 
see  Vol.  X.  p.  8,  and  Vol  XL  pp.  232-283.] 

*  [On  Rnddn's  "rhythmic  ear/'  see  below,  p.  177.] 

*  [See  p.  226.] 
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mt  bled.  '^He  wants  all  the  blood  he  has  in  him  to  fight 
tibe  illness/'  said  the  old  doctor,  and  brought  me  well 
throng^,  weak  enough,  however,  to  daim  a  fortnight's 
nursing  and  petting  afterwards,  during  which  I  read  the 
Pair  Maid  of  PertK  learned  the  song  of  "  Poor  Louise,"  ^ 
and  feasted  on  Stanfield's  drawing  of  St.  Micbad's  Mouaft, 
ei^frayed  in  the  Coa$t  Scenery^^  and  Turner's  Santa  Saba, 
Fool  of  Bethesda,  and  Corinth,  aigraved  in  the  Bible 
series,'  lent  me  by  Richard  Fall's  little  sister.^  I  got  an 
immense  quantity  of  useful  leamii^  out  of  those  four 
plates,  and  am  very  thankful  to  possess  now  the  originals 
of  the  Bethesda  and  Corinth.^ 

MOTCOver,  I  planned  all  my  proceedings  on  the  journey 
to  Switzeriand,  which  was  to  begin  the  moment  I  was 
strong  enough.*  I  shaded  in  cobalt  a  '^cyanometer"  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with;'  bought  a  ruled  note- 
bode  for  geological  observations,  and  a  large  quarto  for 
architectural  sketches,  with  square  rule  and  foot-rule  in- 
geniously fastened  outside.  And  I  determined  that  the 
events  and  sentiments  of  this  journey  should  be  described 
m  a  poetie  diary  in  the  style  of  Ikm  Juan,  artfully  com* 
fained  with  that  of  Childe  Harold.  Two  cantos  of  this 
work  were  indeed  finished — carryii^  me  across  France  to 
Chamouni' — ^where  I  broke  down,  &iding  that  I  had  ex- 
hausted cm  the  Jura  all  the  descripthre  terms  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  that  none  were  left  tot  the  Alps.  I  must  try 
to  give,  in  the  next  chapter,  some  useful  account  of  the 
same  part  of  the  journey  in  less  exalted  language.* 

^  [Tlie  ''Imj  of  Pom-  Leoifle;'  in  eh.  x.  of  the  Fair  Maid  ^ Tarth^ 

*  \8UmfiM9  Ooasi  Scenery.  A  Seriei  qf  Vieto$  in  the  British  Channel, ,fiwn  original 
drawinge  taken  expresshffor  the  work,  by  darkson  Star^fieid,  Eeq.,  R.A,  :  Smith,  Elder  and 
Ca^  ISdS.    St  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  is  Pkte  3 ;  tiie  Norman^  Pkte  4  and  4.) 

>  por  the  title  of  this  book^  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  447  n.  ''SanU  Saba"  is  ''Engedi 
and  Convent  of  St  Saba" :  see  ibid,,  pp.  447,  448.  The  drawing  of  Corinth  was 
in  Raskin's  collection :  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  447  (No.  60).] 

«  [See  ii.  §  212;  below,  p.  441.] 

'  "Nos.  51  and  60  in  Raskin's  exhibition  of  1878.] 

*  rThe  /aceimile  opposite  is  of  a  geological  map  niade  for  this  journey :  see  the 
Introd  action,  above^  p.  Ixxxi.] 

'  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxx.-xzidL] 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  396-428.T 

^  [For  the  itinerary  of  the  journey  of  1835,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  895.] 
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Geological  Map  "  On  the  Old  Road  *'  to  Gkneva 

(1835) 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  COL  DE  LA  FAUCILLE 

177.  About  the  moment  in  the  forenoon  when  the  modem 
fashionable  traveller,  intent  on  Paris,  Nice,  and  Monaco, 
and  started  l^  the  morning  mail  from  Charing  Cross,  has 
a  little  recovered  himself  from  the  qualms  of  his  crossing, 
and  the  irritation  of  fighting  for  seats  at  Boulogne,  and 
begins  to  look  at  his  watch  to  see  how  near  he  is  to  the 
bufiet  of  Amiens,  he  is  apt  to  be  baulked  and  worried  by 
the  train's  useless  stop  at  one  inconsiderable  station,  lettered 
Abbeviixe.  As  the  carriage  gets  in  motion  again,  he  may 
see,  if  he  cares  to  lift  his  eyes  for  an  instant  frx>m  his 
newspaper,  two  square  towers,  with  a  curiously  attached 
bit  of  traceried  arch,  dominant  over  the  po[dars  and  osiers 
of  the  marshy  level  he  is  traversing.  Sudi  jj^impse  is  pro- 
bably all  he  will  ever  wish  to  get  of  them;  and  I  scarcely 
know  how  far  I  can  make  even  the  most  sympathetic 
reader  understand  their  power  over  my  own  life.^ 

178.  The  country  town  in  which  they  are  central, — once, 
like  Croyland,  a  mere  monk's  and  peasant's  refuge  (so  for 
some  time  called  **  Refuge  "), — among  the  swamps  of  Somme, 
received  about  the  year  650  the  name  of  "Abbatis  VUla,"' 
— " Abbot's-ford,"  I  had  like  to  have  written:  house  and 
village,  I  suppose  we  may  rightly  say, — as  the  chief  depend- 
ence of  the  great  monastery  founded  by  St.  Riquier  at  his 
native  place,  on  the  hillside  five  miles  east  of  the  present 

*  [For  Raskin's  numerous  visits  and  references  to  Abbeville,  see  the  General 
Index.  The  description  in  the  lecture  on  the  *'  Flamboyant  Architecture  of  the 
Valley  of  Somme'*  may  specially  be  noted:  VoL  XIX.  pp.  243  seqJ] 

'  [For  the  earlv  history  of  Abbeville,  see  (besides  the  book  mentioned  on  the 
next  page)  A.  Guilbert's  ffhtoire  des  ViUes  de  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78  seq.] 

168 
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town.  Concerning  which  saint  I  translate  from  the  IHctr* 
des  Sde^wes  Ecclesf*^,^  what  it  may  perhaps  be  well  fw  the 
reader,  in  present  political  junctures,*  to  remember  for  more 
weighty  reasons  than  any  arising  out  of  such  interest  as  he 
may  take  in  my  poor  little  nascent  personality: — 

''St  Riquier,  in  Latin  'Sanctus  Richarius/  bora  in  the  village  of 
Centola,  at  two  leagues  from  Abbeville,  was  so  touched  by  the  piety  of 
two  holy  priests  of  Ireland,  whom  he  had  hospitably  reeeived,  that  he 
also  embraced  'la  penitence.'  Being  ordained  priest,  he  devoted  himself 
to  preaching,  and  so  passed  into  England.  Then,  returning  into  Ponthiea, 
he  became,  by  God's  help,  powerful  in  work  and  word  in  leading  the 
people  to  repentance.  He  preached  at  the  court  of  Dagobert,  and,  a  little 
while  after  that  (vince's  death,  founded  the  monastery  which  bore  his 
name,  and  another,  called  Forest-Montier,  in  the  wood  of  Cr^,  where 
he  ended  his  life  and  penitence." 

I  find  further  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Abbeville,' 
published  in  1646  at  Paris  by  Francois  Pelican,  ^'Rue  St. 
Jacques,  d  Fenseigne  du  Pelican,"  that  St.  Riquier  was  him- 
self of  royal  blood,  that  St.  Angilbert,  the  seventh  abbot, 
had  married  Chariemagne's  second  daughter  Bertha — *'qui 
se  rendit  aussi  Religieuse  de  I'ordre  de  Saint  Benoist." 
Louis,  the  eleventh  abbot,  was  cousin-garman  to  Charles 
the  Bald ;  the  twelfth  was  St.  Angilbert's  son,  Charlemagne's 
grandson.  Raoul,  the  thirteenth  abbot,  was  the  brother  of 
the  Empress  Judith;  and  Carloman,  the  sixteenth,  was  the 
son  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

179.  Lifting  again  your  eyes,  good  reader,  as  the  train 
gets  to  its  speed,  you  may  see  gleaming  opposite  on  the 
hillside  the  white  village  and  its  abbey, — ^not,  indeed,  the 
walls  of  the  home  of  these  princes  and  princesses,  (after- 
wards again  and  again  ruined,)  but  the  still  beautiful  abbey 
built  on  their  foundations  by  the  n^cmks  of  St.  Maur.^ 

In  the  year  when  the  above  quoted  history  of  Abbeville 

^  [For  the  full  title  of  this  work,  see  Vol.  XXXTT.  p.  67  n.  Raskin  summariaes 
from  the  article  on  the  saint,  in  the  DictUmary  of  Richard  et  Girand,  vol.  xzi.  p.  113 
(ed.  1825).] 

'  rrhe  reference  is  to  the  Irish  qaestion,  then  prominent] 

*  [By  Ignace  de  J^ns-Maria  {i^,  Jacques  Sanson).] 

*  [For  the  Ahh^  Chnrch  of  St.  Riqaier  (Flamboyant  style,  early  sixteenth 
century),  see  VoL  XTX.  p.  xxxix.] 
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was  written  (say  1600  for  surety),  the  town,  then  familiarly 
called  ''Faithful  Abbeville,''  contained  40,000  souls, 

'' living  in  great  unity  among  themselves,  of  a  marvellous  frankness^  fear- 
ing to  do  wrong  to  their  neighbour,  the  women  modest,  honest,  full  of 
£dth  and  charity,  and  adorned  with  a  goodness  and  beauty  Umte  tmto- 
cenie :  the  noblesse  numerous,  hardy,  and  adroit  in  arms,  the  masterships 
(maistrises)  of  arts  and  trades,  with  excellent  workers  in  every  profession, 
under  sixty-four  Mayor-Bannerets,  who  are  the  chiefs  of  the  trades,  and 
elect  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  is  an  independent  Home  Ruler,  de 
grande  prchiU^  ^aidhoriU,  et  tans  reproche,  aided  by  four  eschevins  of  the 
present,  and  four  of  the  past  year;  having  authority  of  justice,  police,  and 
war,  and  right  to  keep  the  weights  and  measures  true  and  unchanged,  and 
to  punish  those  who  abuse  them,  or  sell  by  false  weight  or  measure,  or 
sell  anything  without  the  town's  mark  on  it" 

Moreover,  the  town  contained,  besides  the  great  church  of 
St.  Vulfran,^  thirteen  parish  churches,  six  monasteries,  eight 
nunneries,  and  five  hospitals,  among  which  churches  I  am 
especially  bound  to  name  that  of  St.  George,  begun  by  Our 
own  Edward  in  1868,  on  the  10th  of  January;  transferred 
and  reconsecrated  in  1469  by  the  Bishop  of  Bethlehem, 
and  enlarged  by  the  marguilKers  in  1586,  "because  the 
congregation  had  so  increased  that  numbers  had  to  remain 
outside  on  days  of  solemnity." 

These  reconstructions  took  place  with  so  great  ease  and 
rapidity  at  Abbeville,  owing  partly  to  the  number  of  its 
unanimous  workmen,  partly  to  the  easily  workable  quality 
of  the  stone  they  used,  and  partly  to  the  uncertainty  of 
a  foundation  always  on  piles,  that  there  is  now  scarce 
vestige  left  of  any  building  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
St.  Vulfran  itself,  with  St.  Riquier,  and  all  that  remain  of 
the  parish  churches  (four  only,  now,  I  believe,  besides  St. 
Vulfran),  are  of  the  same  flamboyant  Gothic, — walls  and 
towers  alike  coeval  with  the  gabled  timber  houses  of  which 
the  busier  streets  chiefly  consisted  when  first  I  saw  them.* 

1  [Often  mentioned  and  drawn  by  Roskin :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  d08,  and  Vol.  XIX. 
pp.  246,  275,  276.] 

*  [Hero  in  the  proof  is  an  additional  passage  marked  by  Raskin  ''Take  out 
and  keep" : — 

''That  first  sight,  after  trotting  down  the  chalk-hillside  hy^  the  road 
from  Montrenily  Jane  5th,  1835,  was  praettcaUy  of  more  significance  to 
me  even  than  the  sight  of  the  Alps  from  Schaffhaoseu.     I  have  wasted 
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180.  I  must  here,  in  advance,  tell  the  general  reader 
that  there  have  been,  in  sum,  three  centres  of  my  life*s 
thought:  Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa.  All  that  I  did  at 
Venice  was  bye-work,  because  her  history  had  been  fidsely 
written  before,  and  not  even  by  any  <rf  her  own  people 
understood ;  and  because,  in  the  world  of  painting,  Tintoret 
was  virtually  unseen,  Veronese  unfelt,  Carpaccio  not  so 
much  as  named,  when  I  began  to  study  them;  something 
also  was  due  to  my  love  of  gliding  about  in  gondolas. 
But  Rouen,  Geneva,^  and  Pisa  have  be«i  tutreases  of  all 
I  know,  and  were  mistresses  of  all  I  did,  from  the  first 
moments  I  entered  their  gates. 

In  this  journey  of  1885  I  first  saw  Rouen  and  Venice 
—Pisa  not  till  1840;  nor  could  I  undeistand  the  full 
power  of  any  of  those  great  scenes  till  much  later.  But 
for  Abbeville,  which  is  the  preface  and  interpretation  of 
Rouen,  I  was  ready  on  that  5th  of  June,  and  felt  that 
here  was  entrance  for  me  into  immediately  healthy  labour 
and  joy. 

181.  For  here  I  saw  that  art  (of  its  local  kind),  religion, 
and  present  human  life,  were  yet  in  perfect  harmony. 
There  were  no  dead  six  days  and  dismal  seventh  in  those 
sculptured  churches;  there  was  no  beadle  to  lock  me  out 
of  them,  or  pew-shutter  to  shut  me  in.  I  might  haunt 
them,  fancjdng  myself  a  ghost ;  peep  round  their  pillars,  like 
Rob  Roy;^  kneel  in  them,  and  samdalize  nobody;  draw  in 
them,  and  disturb  none.  Outside,  the  faithful  old  town 
gathered  itself,  and  nestled  under  thdr  buttresses  like  a 
brood  beneath  the  mother's  wings;  the  quiet,  uninjurious 
aristocracy  of  the  newer  town  opened  into  silent  streets, 
between    self-possessed    and    hidden    dignities    of   dwelling, 

months  and  years  in  mere  enjoyment  of  the  Alps,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  paint  them,  nor,  to  any  one  else,  describe  or  explain.  Bat  I  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  wasted  an  hour  in  Abbeville  or  Ronen,  and  the  Seven 
Lamps  and  Stonee  ef  Venice,  which  were  the  direct  outcome  of  my  work 
in  them,  are  securely  right  and  useful/'] 
^  [Geneva,  Ruskin  ezpUins  farther  <m>  ^^is  meant  to  include  Chamouni" :  see 


ii.  §  57  (below,  p.  296).] 

^  [See  chap.  20  of  iM  Btty.] 
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each  with  its  courtyard  and  richly  trellised  garden.  The 
commercial  square,  with  the  main  street  of  traverse,  con* 
sisted  of  uncompetitive  shops,  such  as  were  needful,  of  the 
native  wares:  cloth  and  hosiery  spun,  woven,  and  knitted 
within  the  walls ;  cheese  of  neighbouring  Neufch&tel ;  ^  fruit 
of  their  own  gardens,  bread  from  the  fields  above  the  green 
coteaux;  meat  of  their  herds,  untainted  by  American  tin; 
smith's  work  of  sufficient  scythe  and  ploughshare,  hammered 
on  the  open  anvil;  groceries  dainty,  the  coffee  generally 
roasting  odoriferously  in  the  street,  before  the  door;  for 
the  modistes, — ^well,  perhaps  a  bonnet  or  two  from  Paris, 
the  rest,  wholesome  dress  for  peasant  and  dame  of  Ponthieu.' 
Above  the  prosperous,  serenely  busy  and  beneficent  shop, 
the  old  dwelling-house  of  its  ancestral  masters;  pleasantly 
carved,  proudly  roofed,  keeping  its  place,  and  order,  and 
recognized  function,  unfailing,  unenlarging,  for  centuries. 
Round  all,  the  breezy  ramparts,  with  their  long  waviqg 
avenues;  through  all,  in  variously  circuiting  cleanness  and 
sweetness  of  navigable  riv^  and  active  millstream,  the  green 
chalk- water  of  the  Somme. 

My  most  intense  happinesses  have  of  course  been  among 
mountains.  But  f<nr  cheerful,  unalloyed,  unwearying  ^ea^ 
sure,  the  getting  in  sight  of  Abbeville  on  a  fine  summw 
afternoon,  jumping  out  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de 
FEurope,  and  rushing  down  the  street  to  see  St  Wulfimn 
again  before  the  sun  was  off  the  towers,  are  things  to 
cherish  the  past  for, — ^to  the  end.' 

^  [NenfefaAtel-en-Brav^  lome  miles  tootfa-weat  of  Abbeville ;  still  celebrated  for 
its  cream-cheeses,  called  bondcm.} 

*  [The  ancient  district  of  France  in  which  Abbeville  is  situated;  comprising 
imrts  of  the  present  departments  of  ^e  Somme  and  Pas-de-Calais.] 

*  [Here,  again,  the  proof  has  an  additional  passage  marked  by  RaiBldB  "Keep" : — 

'^One  great  part  of  the  pleasure,  nowever,  depended  on  an  idiosTncrasy 
which  extremely  wise  people  do  not  share, — my  love  of  all  sorts  of  filigree 
and  embroidery,  from  hoarfrost  to  the  hiffh  clouds.  The  intricacies  of 
virgin  silver,  of  arborescent  gold,  the  weaving  of  birds'-nests,  the  netting 
of  lace,  the  basket  capitals  of  Byzantium,  and  most  of  all  the  tabernacle 
work  of  the  French  fiamboyant  school,  possessed  from  the  first,  and  possess 
still,  a  charm  for  me  of  which  the  force  was  entirely  unbroken  wr  ten 
vears  after  the  first  sight  of  Rouen  ;  and  the  fastidious  structural  know- 
ledge of  later  time  does  not  always  repay  the  partial  loss  of  it." 
Compare  below,  p.  623.] 
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182.  Of  Rouen,  and  its  Cathedral,  my  saying  remains 
yet  to  be  said,  if  days  be  given  me,  in  Our  Fathers  have 
Told  Us}  The  sight  of  them,  and  following  journey  up 
the  Seine  to  Paris,  then  to  Soissons  and  Rheims,  deter- 
mined, as  aforesaid,*  the  first  centre  and  circle  of  future  life- 
work.  Beyond  Rheims,  at  Bar-le-Duc,'  I  was  brought  again 
within  the  greater  radius  of  the  Alps,  and  my  father  was 
kind  enough  to  go  down  by  Plombi^res  to  Dijon,  that  I 
might  approach  them  by  the  straightest  pass  of  Junu 

The  reader  must  pardon  my  relating  so  much  as  I  think 
he  may  care  to  hear  of  this  journey  of  1885,  rather  as 
what  v>sed  to  happen,  than  as  limitable  to  that  date;  for 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  now  to  separate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  any  one  journey  fix>m  those  of  subsequent 
days,  in  which  we  stayed  at  the  same  inns,  with  varia- 
tion only  from  the  blue  room  to  the  green,  saw  the  same 
sights,  and  rejoiced  the  more  in  every  pleasure — ^that  it  was 
not  new. 

And  this  latter  part  of  the  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
beautiful  without  being  the  least  terrific  or  pathetic,  but  in 
the  most  lovable  and  cheerful  way,  became  afterwards  so 
dear  and  so  domestic  to  me,  that  I  will  not  attempt  here 
to  check  my  gossip  of  it. 

188.  We  used  always  to  drive  out  of  the  yard  of  La 
Cloche  at  Dijon  in  early  morning — seven,  after  joyfid 
breakfast  at  half-past  six.  The  small  saloon  on  the  first 
floor  to  the  front  had  a  bedroom  across  the  passage  at  the 
west  end  of  it,  whose  windows  commanded  the  cathedral 
towers  over  a  low  roof  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
This  was  always  mine,  and  its  bed  was  in  an  alcove  at  the 
back,  separated  only  by  a  lath  partition  frx>m  an  extremely 
narrow  passage  leading  from  the  outer  gallery  to  Anne's 
room.     It  was  a  delight  for   Anne  to  which   I  think  she 

^  [See  the  scheme  for  the  intended  continuation  of  that  work^  VoL  xxxiii. 
p.  186.] 

«  [See  above,  p.  166.] 

*  [A  favoorite  8toppingM»lace  of  Rusldn't :  see  VoL  XL  pp.  402,  404 ;  VoL  Vn. 
pp.  xxviL-xxviiL ;  Vol.  3XV.  p.  360.] 
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looked  forward  all  across  France,  to  open  a  little  hidden 
door  from  this  passage,  at  the  back  of  the  alcove  exactly 
above  my  pillow,  and  surprise,  or  wake,  me  in  the 
morning. 

I  think  I  only  remember  once  starting  in  rain.  Usually 
the  morning  sun  shone  through  the  misty  spray  and  far- 
thrown  diamonds  of  the  fountain  in  the  south-eastern 
suburb,  and  threw  long  poplar  shadows  across  the  road  to 
GenUs. 

Genlis,  Auxonne,  Ddle,  Mont-sous- Vaudrey — three  stages 
of  12  or  14  kilometres  each,  two  of  18;  in  all  about  70 
kilometres  =  42  miles,  from  Dijon  gate  to  Jura  foot — ^we 
went  straight  for  the  hills  always,  lunching  on  French 
plums  and  bread. 

Level  plain  of  little  interest  to  Auxonne.  I  used  to 
wonder  how  any  mortal  creature  could  be  content  to  live 
within  actual  sight  of  Jura,  and  never  go  to  see  them, 
all  their  lives!  At  Auxonne,  cross  the  Saone,  wide  and 
beautifrd  in  clear  shallows  of  green  stream — ^little  more, 
yet,  than  a  noble  mountain  torrent;  one  saw  ui  an  instant 
it  came  from  Jura.  Another  hour  of  patience,  and  from 
tiie  broken  yellow  limestone  slopes  of  Dble — there,  at  last, 
they  were — ^the  long  blue  surges  of  them  fading  as  fur  as 
eye  could  see  to  the  south,  more  abruptly  near  to  the 
north-east,  where  the  bold  outlier,  almost  island,  of  them, 
rises  like  a  precipitous  Wrekin,  above  Salins.  Beyond 
Ddle,  a  new  wildness  comes  into  the  more  undulating 
country,  notable  chiefly  for  its  clay-built  cottages  with 
enormously  high  thatched  gables  of  roof.  Strange,  that  I 
never  inquired  into  the  special  reason  of  that  form,  nor 
looked  into  a  single  cottage  to  see  the  mode  of  its 
inhabitation ! 

184.  The  village,  or  rural  town,  of  Poligny,  clustered  out 
of  well-built  old  stone  houses  with  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  gathering  at  the  midst  of  it  into  some  pretence  or 
manner  of  a  street,  straggles  along  the  roots  of  Jura  at  the 
opening  of  a  little  valley,  which,  in  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire 
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limestone,  would  hare  been  a  goige  between  nodding  cli£&, 
with  a  pretty  pattering  stream  at  the  bottom,  but,  in  Jura, 
is  a  far  retiring  theatre  of  rising  terraces,  with  bits  of 
field  and  garden  getting  foot  on  them  at  various  heights; 
a  ^iry  convent  in  its  hollow,  and  weU-buih  little  nests  of 
husbandry-building  set  in  comers  of  meadow,  and  on  juts 
of  rock; — no  stream,  to  speak  of,  nor  springs  in  it,  nor 
the  smallest  conceivable  reason  for  its  being  there,  but 
that  Gk>d  made  it. 

c^Far"  retiring,  I  said, — ^perhaps  a  mile  into  the  hills 
from  the  outer  plain,  by  half  a  mile  across,  pomitting  the 
main  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva  to  serpoitine  and  zigzag 
capriciously  up  the  cliff  terraces  with  innocent  engineerings 
finding  itself  every  now  and  then  where  it  had  no  notion 
of  getting  to,  and  loddng,  in  a  circumflex  of  puzzled  level, 
where  it  was  to  go  next ; — ^retrospect  of  the  plain  of  Bur- 
gundy enlargii^  under  its  badLward  sweeps,  till  at  last, 
under  a  broken  Int  of  steep  final  crag,  it  got  quite  up 
the  side,  and  out  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  said 
ravine  closes  as  unreasonably  as  it  had  opeiied,  and  the 
surprised  traveller  finds  himself,  magically  as  if  he  were 
Jack  of  the  Beanstalk,  in  a  new  plain  of  an  upper  world. 
A  world  of  level  ro<^,  breaking  at  the  surface  into  ydlow 
scnl,  capaUe  c^  scanty,  but  healthy,  turf,  and  sprinkled 
copse  and  thicket;  with  here  and  there,  beyond,  a  Uue 
surge  of  [Hnes,  and  over  those,  if  the  evening  or  morn- 
ing were  clear,  always  oiie  small  bright  silvery  likeness  of 
a  cloud. 

185.  These  first  tracts  of  Jura  differ  in  many  pleasant 
ways  from  the  limestone  levels  round  Inglebcnx>ugh,  which 
are  their  English  types.  The  Yorkshire  moors  are  mostly 
by  a  hundred  or  two  feet  higher,  and  exposed  to  drift  ci 
rain  under  violent,  nearly  constant,  wind.  They  break  into 
wide  fiehis  of  loose  blocks,  and  rugged  slopes  c^  shafe;  and 
are  mixed  with  sands  and  clay  from  the  millstone  grit,, 
which  nourish  rank  grass,  and  lodge  in  occa»onal  morass: 
the  wild  winds  also  f<»rbidding  any  vestige  or  comfort  of 
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tree,  except  here  and  there  in  a  sheltered  nook  <^  new 
phtntation.  But  the  Jura  sky  is  as  cahn  and  clear  as  that 
ot  the  rest  of  France;  if  the  day  is  bright  on  the  plain, 
the  bounding  hills  are  bright  also;  the  Jura  rock,  balanced 
in  the  make  of  it  betweai  chalk  and  marble,  weathers 
indeed  into  curious  rifts  and  ftnrrows,  but  rarely  breaks 
loose,  and  has  long  ago  clothed  itself  either  with  forest 
flowers,  or  with  sweet  short  grass,  and  all  blossoms  that 
love  sunshine.  The  pure  air,  even  on  this  lower  ledge  of 
a  thousand  feet  above  sea,  cherishes  their  sweetest  scents 
and  liveliest  ccdours,  and  the  winter  gives  them  rest  under 
thawless  serenity  of  snow. 

186.  A  still  greater  and  stranger  difference  exists  in  the 
system  of  streams.  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and 
Uding,  and  intermitting,  their  presence  is  distinctly  felt  on 
a  Yorkshire  moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  been  in 
yesterday,  tiie  weUs  where  they  will  flow  after  tiie  next 
shower,  and  a  tricklet  here  at  the  bottom  of  a  crag,  or  a 
tinkle  there  fix)m  the  top  of  it,  is  always  making  one  thmk 
whether  this  is  mie  of  the  sources  of  Aire,  or  rootlets  of 
Kibble,  or  beginnings  of  Bolton  Strid,  or  threads  of  silver 
which  are  to  be  spun  into  Tees. 

But  no  whisper^  nor  murmur,  nor  patter,  nor  song,  of 
sitreamlet  disturbs  the  enchanted  silence  of  open  Jura.  The 
rain-cloud  clasps  her  clifis,  and  .floats  along  her  fields;  it 
passes^  and  in  an  hour  the  rodcs  are  dry,  and  only  beads 
of  dew  left  in  the  Alchemilla  leaves, — but  of  rivulet,  or 
hiook, — no  vestige  yesterday,  or  to-day,  or  to-morrow. 
Through  unseen  fissures  and  filmy  crannies  the  waters  of 
cliff  and  plain  have  alike  vanished,  only  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  main  valley  glides  the  strong  river*  uncon- 
scious of  change. 

187.  One  is  taught  thus  much  for  one's  earliest  lesson, 
in  tiie  two  stages  firom  Poligny  to  Champagnde,  level  over 
the  absolutely  crisp  turf  and  sun-bright  rock,  witiiout  so 
much  water  anywhere  as  a  cress  could  grow  in,  or  a  tad- 
pole wag  his  tail  in«— and  then,  by  a  zigzag  of  shady  road» 
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forming  the  Park  and  Boulevard  of  the  wistful  little  villaget 
down  to  the  single  arched  bridge  that  leaps  the  Ain,  which 
pauses  underneath  in  magnificent  pools  of  clear  pale  green : 
the  green  of  spring  leaves;  th^i  clashes  into  foam,  half 
weir,  half  natiural  cascade,  and  into  a  confused  race  of 
currents  beneath  hollow  overhanging  of  crag  festooned  with 
leafSage. 

188.  The  only  marvel  is,  to  any  one  knowing  Jura  struc* 
ture,  that  rivers  should  be  visible  anywhere  at  all,  and  that 
the  rocks  should  be  consistent  enough  to  carry  them  in  open 
air  through  the  great  valleys,  without  perpetual  ^^pertes'' 
like  that  of  the  Rhone.  Below  the  Liac  de  Joux  the  Orbe 
thus  loses  itself  indeed,  reappearing  seven  hundred  feet* 
beneath  in  a  scene  of  which  I  permit  myself  to  quote  my 
Papa  Saussure's  description: — 

"A  semicircular  rock  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of 
great  horisontal  rocks  hewn  vertical,  and  divided  f  bj  rai^  of  pine  which 
grow  on  their  projecting  ledges,  closes  to  the  west  the  vallej  of  Valorbe. 
Mountains  yet  more  elevated  and  covered  with  forests,  form  a  circuit 
round  this  rock,  which  opens  onlj  to  give  passage  to  the  Orbe,  whose 
source  is  at  its  foot  Its  waters,  of  a  perfect  limpidity,  flow  at  first  with 
a  majestic  tranquillity  upon  a  bed  tapestried  witn  beautiful  green  moss, 
Fontinalis  antipyretica ;  but  soon,  drawn  into  a  steep  slope,  the  thread  of 
the  current  breaks  itself  in  foam  against  the  rocks  which  occupy  the 
middle  of  its  bed,  while  the  borders,  less  agitated,  flowing  always  on  their 
green  ground,  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  midst  of  the  river;  and  thus 
it  withdraws  itself  from  sight,  in  following  the  course  of  a  deep  valley 
covered  with  pines,  whose  blackness  is  rendered  more  striking  by  tl^ 
vivid  green  of  the  beeches  which  are  scattered  among  them.  .  .  . 

**Ah,  if  Petrarch  had  seen  this  spring  and  had  found  there  his  Laora, 
how  much  would  not  he  have  preferred  it  to  that  of  Vauduse,  mmre 
abundant,  perhaps,  and  more  rapid,  but  of  which  the  sterile  rodoi  have 
neither  the  greatness  of  ours^  nor  the  rich  pamre,  which  embellishes 
them." 

I  have  never  seen  the  source  of  the  Orbe,  but  would 
commend    to  the   reader's   notice  the  frequ^it  beauty  of 

*  Six  hundred  and  eighty  French  feet     Saussure,  §  385.^ 
t  "Taill^es  i  pi<^  et  entrecoup^es." 

>  [Vayagei  daru  k$  Aipe$^  Neucbatel,  1779^  vol  L  pp.  311-312.] 
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these  great  springs  in  literally  rising  at  the  base  of  cliffs, 
instead  of  faUingt  as  one  would  have  imagined  likely,  out 
of  clefts  in  the  front  of  tiiem.  In  our  own  English  anti- 
type of  the  source  of  Orbe,  Malham  Cove,  the  flow  of 
water  is,  in  like  manner,  wholly  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  seems  to  rise  to  the  ledge  of  its  outlet  from  a  deeper 
interior  pool 

189.  The  old  Hotel  de  la  Poste  at  Champagnole  stood 
just  above  the  bridge  of  Ain,  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
road  got  level  again  as  it  darted  away  towards  G^ieva.  I 
think  the  year  1842  was  the  first  in  which  we  lengthened 
the  day  from  Dijon  by  the  two  stages  beyond  Poligny; 
but  afterwards,  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  at  Champagnole 
became  a  kind  of  home  to  us :  ^  going  out,  we  had  so  much 
delight  there,  and  coming  home,  so  many  thoughts,  that  a 
great  space  of  life  seemed  to  be  passed  in  its  peace.  No 
one  was  ever  in  the  house  but  ourselves ;  if  a  fanaily  stopped 
every  third  day  or  so,  it  was  enough  to  maintain  the  inn, 
which,  besides,  had  its  own  farm;  and  those  who  did  stop, 
rushed  away  for  Geneva  early  in  the  morning.  We,  who 
were  to  sleep  again  at  Morez,  were  in  no  hurry;  and  in 
returning  always  left  Geneva  on  Friday,  to  get  the  Sunday 
at  Champagnole. 

190.  But  my  own  great  joy  was  in  the  early  June 
evening,  when  we  had  arrived  from  Dijon,  and  I  got  out 
after  the  quickly  dressed  trout  and  cutlet  for  the  first  walk 
on  rock  and  under  pine. 

With  all  my  Tory  prejudice  (I  mean,  principle),  I  have 
to  confess  that  one  great  joy  of  Swiss — above  all,  Jurassic 
Swiss — aground  to  me,  is  in  its  effectual,  not  merely  theo- 
retic, liberty.  Among  the  greater  hills,  one  can't  always 
go  just  where  one  chooses, — all  around  is  the  too  far,  or 
too  steep, — one  wants  to  get  to  this,  and  climb  that,  and 
can't  do  either; — ^but  in  Jura  one  can  go  every  way,  and 

^  [See  Rmkin'g  mentioiii  of  it  in  this  sense  in  VoL  IV.  p.  zxviL  (1845),  end 
Vol.  xxxm.  p.  xxL  (1882).  TThe  description  of  Champegnole  in  8evm  Lamp9 
mKj  also  be  recelled :  see  Vol  Vm.  p.  221.] 
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be  hftppy  everywhere,  G«ierally,  if  there  was  time,  I  used 
to  climb  the  islet  of  crag  to  the  north  of  the  village,  on 
y/hkch  there  are  a  few  grey  walls  of  ruined  castle,  and  the 
jret  traceable  paths  of  its  "  pleasance,**  whence  to  look 
if  the  likeness  of  white  cloud  were  stiU  on  the  horizon. 
Still  tibere,  in  the  dear  evening,  and  again  and  again,  each 
year  more  marvellous  to  me;  the  Demiers  Rodiers,  and 
calotte  of  Mont  INanc.^  Only  those;  that  is  to  say,  just 
as  much  as  may  be  seen  over  the  Ddme  du  Godtcor  from 
St  Martin's.  But  it  looks  as  large  from  Champagnole  as 
it  does  there — glowing  in  the  last  light  like  a  harvest 
moon. 

If  there  were  not  time  to  reach  the  castle  rock,  at  least 
I  could  get  into  the  woods  above  the  Ain,  and  gathar  my 
first  Alpine  flowers.  Again  and  again,  I  feel  the  duty  €f 
gratitude  to  the  formalities  and  even  vulgarities  of  Heme 
Hili,  for  making  me  to  feel  by  contrast  the  divine  wiMness 
of  Jura  forest 

Then  came  the  morning  drive  into  the  higher  glen  of 
the  Ain,  where  the  road  began  first  to  wind  beside  the 
Mling  streamu  One  never  understands  how  those  winding 
roads  steal  with  their  tranquil  slope  from  hei^t  to  height; 
it  was  but  an  hour's  walking  beside  the  carriage, — an  hour 
passed  like  a  minute ;  and  one  emerged  on  the  high  plain  of 
St  Laurent^  and  the  gentians  began  to  gleam  among  the 
roadside  grass,  and  the  pines  swept  round  the  horizcm  with 
the  dark  infinitude  of  ocean. 

191.  All  Switzerland  was  there  in  hope  and  sensation^ 
and  what  was  less  than  Switzerland  was  in  some  sort  better,, 
in  its  meek  simplicity  and  healthy  purity.  The  Jura  cottage 
is  not  carved  with  the  stately  richness  of  the  Bernese^ 
nor  set  together  with  the  antique  strength  of  Uri.  It  is^ 
covered  with  thin  slit  fine  shingles,  side*roofed  as  it  were  to 
the  ground  for  mere  dryness'  ^e,  a  little  crossing  of  latiis 
here  and  there  underneath  the  window  its  only  ornament 

^  [€«nipiU!«  the  deMriptron  of  ^'fhe  'Demi«n  Rochen'  and  the  white  •^[aare-tet- 
•iimmit/'  in  Praterpina,  fl.  ch.  iv.  (Vol.  XXV.  ^  466).] 
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It  has  no  damtiness  of  garden  nor  wealth  of  fSurm  about  it, 
^i^is  indeed  little  more  than  a  delicately-built  ch&let,  yet 
trim  and  domestic,  mildly  intelligent  of  things  other  than 
pastoral,  watch-making  and  the  like,  though  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  meadows,  the  gentian  at  its  door,  the  lily 
of  tiie  valley  wild  in  the  copses  hard  by. 

My  ddight  in  these  cottages,  and  in  the  sense  of  human 
indusi^  and  enjoym^it  through  the  whole  scene,  was  at 
the  root  of  all  pleasure  in  its  beauty;  see  the  passage 
afterwards  written  in  the  Sexm^  Lamps  ^  insisting  on  this 
as  if  it  were  general  to  human  nature  thus  to  admire 
through  sympathy.  I  have  noticed  since,  with  sorrowfbl 
accuracy,  how  many  people  there  are  who,  wherever  they 
find  themselves,  think  only  '*of  their  position."^  But  the 
feeling  which  gave  me  so  much  happiness,  both  then  and 
through  life,  dUSPered  also  curiously,  in  its  impersonal  chaiv 
acter,  from  that  of  many  even  of  the  best  and  kindest 
persons. 

192.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Carlyle-Emerson  corre* 
spondence,  edited  with  too  little  comment  by  my  dear  friend 
Charles  Norton,  I  find  at  page  18  this — ^to  me  entirely 
disputable,  and  to  my  thought,  so  far  as  undisputed,  mudi 
blameable  and  pitiable,  exclamation  of  my  master's:  *'Not 
till  we  can  think  that  here  and  there  one  is  thinking  of  us, 
one  is  loving  us,  does  this  waste  earth  become  a  peopled 
garden/''  My  training,  as  the  reader  has  perhaps  enough 
perceived,  produced  in  me  the  precisely  opposite  sentiment. 
My  times  of  happiness  had  always  been  when  nobody  was 
thinking  of  me;  and  the  main  discomfort  and  drawback  to 
all  proceedings  and  designs,  the  attention  and  interference 
of  the  public — ^rq[>resented  by  my  mother  and  the  gardener. 
The  garden  was  no  waste  place  to  me,  because  I  did  not 

1  [Ch.  vL  §  1  (Vol  vnL  pp.  221  Mf.) ;  Ukd  oompiM^  £iukm'«  lectiMre  on  hmi 

acape  in  Vol.  XXXUL.  p.  532.1  

^  [See  8e9am$  and  lABet,  V«L  XVIH.  p.  M;  and  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  75.] 
'  [See  The  Correiponden^  qfTkamat  Cartyle  and  Balph  Waldo  Emermn,  ISS^-Wt; 
2  vols.^  1883.    The  remark  ocean  in  a  letter  of  Carlyle  dated  12th  Angntt  1834^ 
b«t  it  fiven  by  him  as  a  qaotation,  preiumablf  from  Bmerson  himaelE] 
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suppose  myself  an  object  of  interest  either  to  the  ants 
or  the  butterflies;  and  the  only  qualification  of  the  entire 
delight  of  my  evening  walk  at  Champagnole  or  St.  Laurent 
was  the  sense  that  my  father  and  mother  were  thinking  of 
me,  and  would  be  frightened  if  I  was  five  minutes  late 
for  tea. 

I  don't  mean  in  the  least  that  I  could  have  done  with- 
out them.  They  were,  to  me,  much  more  than  Carlyle's 
wife  to  him;  and  if  Carlyle  had  written,  instead  of  that 
he  wanted  Emerson  to  think  of  him  in  America,  that  he 
wanted  his  father  and  mother  to  be  thinking  of  him  at 
Ecclefechan,  it  had  been  welL  But  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  waste  to  him  unless  he  had  admirers  in  it,  is 
a  sorry  state  of  sentiment  enough;  and  I  am  scnnewhat 
tempted,  for  once,  to  admire  the  exactly  opposite  temper 
of  my  own  solitude.  My  entire  delight  was  in  observing 
without  being  myself  noticed, — if  I  could  have  been  invisible, 
all  the  better.  I  was  absolutely  interested  in  men  and 
their  waj^,  as  I  was  interested  in  marmots  and  channHS,  in 
tomtits  and  trout.  If  only  they  would  stay  still  and  let 
me  look  at  them,  and  not  get  into  their  holes  and  up  their 
heights  1  The  living  inhabitation  of  the  world — ^the  grazing 
and  nesting  in  it, — ^the  spiritual  power  of  the  air,  the  rocks, 
the  waters,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  rejoice  and  wonder 
at  it,  and  help  it  if  I  could, — happier  if  it  needed  no  help 
of  mine, — ^this  was  the  essential  love  of  Nature  in  me,  this 
the  root  of  all  that  I  have  usefully  become,  and  the  light 
of  all  that  I  have  rightly  learned. 

198.  Whether  we  slept  at  St.  Laurent  or  Morez,  the 
mcmiing  of  the  next  day  was  an  eventful  (me.  In  ordi- 
narily &ie  weatiier,  the  ascent  from  Morez  to  Les  Rousses, 
walked  most  of  the  way,  was  mere  enchantment;  so  also 
breakfast,  and  fringed-gentian  gathering,  at  Les  Rousses. 
Then  came  usually  an  hour  of  tortured  watching  the  in- 
crease of  the  noon  clouds;  for,  however  early  we  had 
risen,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  Col  de  la  Faucille 
before  two  o'dodc,  or  lata:  if  we  had  bad  horses,  and  at 
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two  o'clock,  if  there  are  clouds  above  Jura,  there  will  be 
assuredly  clouds  on  the  Alps. 

It  is  worth  notice,  Saussure  himself  not  having  noticed 
it,  that  this  main  pass  of  Jura,  unlike  the  great  passes  of 
the  Alps,  reaches  its  traverse-point  very  nearly  under  the 
highest  summit  of  that  part  of  the  chain.  The  col,  separat-* 
ing  the  source  of  the  Bienne,  which  runs  down  to  Morez 
and  St.  Claude,  from  that  of  the  Valserine,  which  winds 
through  the  midst  of  Jura  to  the  Rhone  at  Bellegarde,  is 
a  spur  of  the  Ddle  itself,  under  whose  prolonged  masses 
the  road  is  then  carried  six  miles  farther,  ascending  very 
slightly  to  the  Col  de  la  Faucille,  where  the  chain  opens 
suddenly,  and  a  sweep  of  the  road,  traversed  in  five  minutes 
at  a  trot,  opens  the  whole  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  tiie  chain 
of  the  Alps  along  a  hundred  miles  of  horizon. 

194.  I  have  never  seen  that  view  perfectly  but  once — 
in  this  year  1885;  when  I  drew  it  carefuUy  in  my  then 
fashion,  and  have  been  content  to  look  back  to  it  as  the 
confirming  sequel  of  the  first  view  of  the  Alps  from  Schaff- 
hausen.  Very  few  travellers,  even  in  old  times,  saw  it  at 
all ;  tired  of  the  long  posting  journey  from  Paris,  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  col  they  were  mostly  thinking  only 
of  their  dinners  and  rest  at  Geneva ;  the  guide  books  said 
nothing  about  it;  and  though,  for  everybody,  it  was  an 
inevitable  task  to  ascend  the  Bighi,  nobody  ever  thought 
there  was  anything  to  be  seen  from  the  Ddle. 

Both  mountains  have  had  enormous  influence  on  my 
whole  life; — ^the  Ddle  continually  and  calmly;  the  Righi 
at  sorrowful  intervals,  as  will  be  seen.^  But  the  Col  de  la 
Faucille,  on  that  day  of  1885,  opened  to  me  in  distinct 
vision  the  Holy  Land  of  my  future  work  and  true  home 
in  this  world.'  My  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  my  heart 
with  them,  to  see  and  to  possess  royally  such  a  kingdom  1 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach — that  land  and  its  moving  or 

i  [There  it,  howerer^  no  other  reference  to  the  Righi  in  Prmterita;  bat  it  wet 
to  have  formed  the  rabject  of  one  of  the  unwritten  clmpten :  see  below,  p.  634.1 

'  [ComiMure  whet  Rnildn  eeyi  to  like  effect  in  the  PrefiAce  to  QuMn  oftJm  Air. 
VoL  XDC.  p.  293.] 
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pausing  waters;  Anre»  and  his  gates  of  Cluse,  and  his 
glacier  fountains ;  Rhone^  and  the  infinitude  of  his  sapphire 
lake,**-his  peace  beneath  the  narcissus  meads  of  Vevay — 
his  cruelty  beneath  the  promontories  of  Sierre.  And  all 
that  rose  against  and  melted  into  the  sky,  of  mountain 
and  mountain  aiow ;  and  all  that  living  plain,  burning  with 
human  gladness — studded  with  white  homes, — a  milky  way 
of  star-dwellings  cast  across  its  sunlit  blue. 
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QUEM  TU,  MELPOMENE  1 

195.  Whether  in  the  biography  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  single 
person,  it  is  alike  impossible  to  trace  it  steadily  throu^ 
successire  years.  Some  forces  are  failing  while  others 
strengthen,  and  most  act  irregularly,  or  dse  at  uncmre^ 
sponding  periods  of  renewed  enthusiasm  after  intervals  of 
lassitude.  For  all  clearness  of  exposition,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  first  one,  then  another,  without  confusing  notices  of 
what  is  happening  in  other  directions. 

I  must  accordingly  cease  talk  of  pictorial  and  rhythmic 
efforts  of  the  year  1885,  at  this  point;  and  go  back  to 
give  account  of  another  segment  of  my  learning,  which 
mig^t  have  had  better  consequence  than  ever  came  of  it, 
had  the  stars  so  pleased. 

196.  I  cannot,  and  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  thankful, 
remember  anything  of  the  Apolline  instincts  under  which 
I  averred  to  incredulous  papa  and  mamma  that,  '*  though 
I  could  not  speak,  I  could  play  upon  the  fiddle."'  But 
even  to  this  day,  I  look  back  with  starts  of  sorrow  to 
a  lost  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  in  me,  of  that 
manner  of  genius,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  military 
dinner  in  the  state  room  of  the  Sussex,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells ;  where,  when  I  was  something  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  we  were  staying  in  an  unadventurous  manner, 
enjoying  the  pantiles,  tfie  conunon,  the  sight,  if  not  the 
taste,  of  the  lovely  fountain,  and  drives  to  the  High  Rocks. 
After  the  military  dinner  there  was  military  music,*  and  by 

>  [Honiee,  Odei,  iv.  3,  1.1 

s  [See  ftWve,  g  76  (p.  OB).] 

'  [For  Another  reminitcenoe  of  these  days,  tee  Two  PathSy  §  140  (Vol  XVI. 
p.  375),  where,  however,  Ruskin  refers  to  them  as  ''dark  days  in  my  life— days  of 
condemnation  to  the  pantiles  and  band."] 
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connivance  of  waiters,  Anne  and  I  got  in,  somehow,  mixed 
up  with  the  dessert  I  believe  I  was  rather  a  pretty  boy 
then,  and  dressed  in  a  not  wholly  civilian  manner,  in  a 
sort  of  laced  and  buttoned  surtout.  My  mind  was  ex- 
tremely set  on  watching  the  instrumental  manoeuvres  of 
the  band, — ^with  admiration  of  all,  but  burning  envy  of  the 
drummer. 

The  colonel  took  notice  of  my  rapt  attrition,  and  sent 
an  ensign  to  bring  me  roimd  to  him;  and  after  getting, 
I  know  not  how,  at  my  mind  in  the  matter,  told  me  I 
might  go  and  ask  the  drummer  to  give  me  his  lovely 
round-headed  sticks,  and  he  would*  I  was  in  two  mincU 
to  do  it,  having  good  confid^ice  in  my  powers  of  keeping 
time.  But  the  dismal  shyness  conquered: — ^I  shook  my 
head  woefully,  and  my  musical  career  was  blighted.  No 
one  will  ever  know  what  I  could  then  have  brought  out 
of  that  drum,  or  (if  my  father  had  perchance  taken  me  to 
Spain)  out  of  a  tambourine. 

197.  My  mother,  busy  in  graver  matters,  had  never 
cultivated  the  little  she  had  been  taught  of  music,  though 
her  natural  sensibility  to  it  was  great  Mrs.  Richard  Gray 
used  sometimes  to  play  gracefully  to  me,  but  if  ever  she 
struck  a  false  note,  her  husband  used  to  put  his  fingers 
in  his  eiffs,  and  dance  about  the  room,  exclaiming,  **0 
Mary,  Mary  dear ! "  and  so  extinguish  her.  Our  own  Perth 
Mary  played  dutifuUy  her  scales,  and  little  more ;  but  I  got 
useful  hdp,  almost  unconsciously,  fix)m  a  family  of  young 
people  who  ought,  if  my  chronology  had  been  systematic, 
to  have  been  affectionately  spoken  of  long  ago. 

In  above  describing  my  father's  counting-house,^  I  said 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  latch  pulled  by  the  head  clerk. 
This  head  clerk,  or,  putting  it  more  modestly,  topmost  of 
two  clerks,  Henry  Watson,  was  a  person  of  mudi  import 
in  my  father's  life  and  mine;  import  which,  I  perceive, 
looking  back,  to  have  been  as   in   many   respects  tender 

1  [See  §  163  (p.  134).] 
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and  fortunate,  yet  in  others  extremely  doleful,  both  to  us 
and  himself. 

The  chief  fault  in  my  father's  mind,  (I  say  so  reverently, 
for  its  faults  were  few,  but  necessarily,  for  they  were  very 
fotal,)  was  his  dislike  of  being  excelled.  He  knew  his  own 
power— felt  that  he  had  not  nerve  to  use  or  display  it,  in 
fuU  measure;  but  all  the  more,  could  not  bear,  in  his  own 
sphere,  any  approach  to  equality.  He  chose  his  clerks  first 
for  trustworthiness,  secondly  for — I7^capacity.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  would  have  sent  away  a  clever  one,  if  he  had 
chanced  on  such  a  person;  but  he  assuredly  did  not  look 
for  mercantile  genius  in  them,  but  rather  for  subordinates 
who  would  be  subordinate  for  ever.  Frederick  the  Great 
chose  his  clerks  in  the  same  way;  but  then,  his  clerks 
never  supposed  themselves  likely  to  be  king,  while  a  mer^ 
chant's  clerks  are  apt  to  hope  they  may  at  least  become 
partners,  if  not  successors.  Also,  Friedrich's  clerks  were 
absolutely  fit  for  their  business;  but  my  father's  clerks 
were,  in  many  ways,  utterly  unfit  for  theirs.  Of  which 
unfitness  my  father  greatly  complaining,  nevertheless  by  no 
means  bestirred  himself  to  find  fitter  ones.  He  used  to 
send  Henry  Watson  on  business  tours,  and  assure  him 
afterwards  that  he  had  done  more  harm  than  good:  he 
would  now  and  then  leave  Henry  Ritchie  to  write  a 
business  letter;  and,  I  think,  find  with  some  satisfaction 
that  it  was  needful  afterwards  to  write  two,  himself,  in 
correction  of  it.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  when  he  did 
not  come  home  in  some  irritation  at  something  that  one 
or  other  of  them  had  done,  or  not  done.  But  they  stayed 
with  him  till  his  death. 

198.  Of  the  second  in  command,  Mr.  Ritchie,  I  will 
say  what  is  needful  in  another  place;*  but  the  clerk  of 
confidence,  Henry  Watson,  has  already  been  left  imnoticed 
too  long.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  principal  support  of  a 
widowed  mother  and  three  grown-up  sisters,  amiable,  well 

1  [For  a  farther  slight  mention  of  him,  see  below,  §  265  (p.  228).] 
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educated,  and  fSeuriy  sensible  womai,  ail  of  th^n;  refined 
beyond  the  average  tone  of  their  position, — and  desirous» 
not  vulgarly,  of  keq>ing  themselves  in  the  upper-edge  circle 
of  the  middle  class.  Not  vulgarly,  I  say,  as  caring  merely 
to  have  carriages  stoj^ng  at  their  door,  but  with  real  sense 
of  the  good  that  is  in  good  London  society,  in  London 
society's  way.  They  liked,  as  they  did  not  drop  their  own 
h's,  to  talk  with  people  who  did  not  drop  tb^;  to  hear 
what  was  going  on  in  polite  circles;  and  to  have  entree  to 
a  pleasant  dance,  or  rightly  given  concert.  Being  thenoselves 
both  good  and  pleasing  musicians,  (the  qualities  are  not 
imited  in  all  musicians,)  this  was  not  difficult  for  them; — 
nevertheless  it  meant  necessarily  having  a  house  in  a  stareet 
of  tone,  near  the  Paric,  and  being  nicely  dressed,  and  givir^ 
now  and  then  a  little  reception  themselves.  On  the  whole, 
it  meant  the  total  abscnrption  of  Henry's  salary,  and  of  the 
earnings,  in  some  official,  or  otherwise  plumaged  occupa* 
tions,  of  two  brothers  besides,  David  and  William.  The 
latter,  now  I  think  of  it,  was  a  West-End  wine  merchant, 
supplying  the  nobility  with  Clos-Vougeot,  Hochheimer, 
dignifiedly  still  Champagne,  and  other  nectareous  drinks,  of 
which  the  bottom  fills  up  half  the  bottle,  and  which  are 
only  to  be  had  out  of  the  cellars  of  Grand  Dukes  and 
Counts  of  the  Empire.  The  family  lived,  to  the  edge  of 
their  means, — ^not  too  najrrowly:  the  young  ladies  ei\]oyed 
themselves,  studied  German  —  and  at  that  time  it  wa9 
thought  very  fine  and  poetical  to  study  German;— sang 
extremely  well,  gracefully  and  easily ;  had  good  taste  in  dress, 
the  better  for  being  a  little  matronly  and  old-fashioned; 
and  the  whole  family  thought  themselves  extremely  elitef 
in  a  substantial  and  virtuous  manner. 

109.  When  Henry  Watson  was  first  taken,  (then,  I 
beUeve,  a  boy  of  sixteen,)  I  know  not  by  what  chance,  or 
on  what  commendation,  into  my  father's  counting-housei 
the  opening  was  thought  by  his  family  a  magnificent  one; 
they  were  very  thankful  and  happy,  and,  of  course,  in 
their  brother's  interest,  eager  to  do  all  they  could  to  please 
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my  fitther  and  mother.  They  found,  howevar,  my  motiier 
not  very  easily  pleased;  and  presently  hegtai  themselves  to 
be  not  a  little  surprised  and  eKfpleased  by  the  way  things 
went  on,  both  in  the  counting-house  and  at  Heme  HilL 
At  the  one,  there  was  steady  work;  at  the  other,  little 
show :  the  clerks  could  by  no  means  venture  to  leave  their 
desks  for  a  garden-party,  and  after  dark  were  allowed  only 
tallow  candid.  That  the  head  of  the  Firm  should  live  in 
the  half  of  a  party-walled  house,  beyond  the  suburb  of 
Camberwell,  was  a  degradation  and  disgrace  to  everybody 
connected  with  the  business  1  and  that  Henry  shoidd  be 
oUiged  every  morning  to  take  omnibus  into  the  eastern 
City,  and  work  within  scent  of  Billii^^ate,  instead  of 
wa^ng  el^fantly  across  Piccadilly  to  an  office  in  St« 
James's  Street,  was  alike  injurious  to  him,  and  disparaging 
to  my  father^s  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Ako, 
to  the  feminine  circle,  my  mother  was  s  singular,  and 
sorrowfiilly  intractable,  phenomenon.  Taking  henelf  no  in- 
terest in  Grcrman  studies,  and  being  little  curious  as  to  the 
events,  and  little  respectftil  to  the  i^inions,  of  Mayfiair,  she 
was  apt  to  look  with  some  severity,  perhaps  a  tinge  of 
jealousy,  on  what  she  thought  pretentious  in  the  aocom- 
I^ishments,  or  aflfected  in  the  manners,  of  the  young 
pe<^le:  while  they,  on  tiie  otiier  hand,  though  quite  sen- 
sible of  my  mother's  wortli,  grat^ul  for  her  goodwill,  and 
in  time  really  attached  to  her,  were  not  disposed  to  pay 
much  attenticm  to  the  opinions  of  a  woman  who  knew 
only  her  own  language; — and  were  more  restive  than  re- 
sponsive under  kindnesses  winch  frequently  took  the  form 
of  advice. 

200.  These  differences  in  feeling,  iirecondlable  though 
they  were,  did  not  hinder  the  growUi  of  consistently  pleasant 
and  sincarely  affectionate  relations  between  my  mother  and 
the  young  housewives.  With  what  best  of  girl  nature  was 
in  them,  Famiy,  Helen,  and  foolishest,  cleverest  littib  Juliet, 
enjoyed,  in  sprmg  time,  exchanging  for  a  day  or  two  the 
dusty  dignity  of  their  street  of  tone  in   Mayfair  for  the 
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lilacs  and  laburnums  of  Heme  Hill:  and  held  themselves^ 
with  their  brother  Henry,  always  ready  at  call  to  come 
out  on  any  occasion  of  the  hill's  hospitality  to  some  re- 
spected correspondent  of  the  House,  and  sing  to  us  the 
prettiest  airs  from  the  new  opera,  with  a  due  foundation 
and  tonic  intermixture  of  classical  Grcrman. 

Henry  had  a  singularly  beautifid  t^ior  voice;  and  the 
three  sisters,  thou^  not,  any  one  of  them,  of  special  power, 
sang  their  parts  with  sufficient  precisicm,  with  intelligent 
taste,  and  with  the  pretty  unison  of  sisterly  voices.  In  this 
way,  from  early  childhood,  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  a  great 
range  of  good  music  completely  and  rightly  rendered,  with- 
out breakings  down,  missings  out,  affectations  of  manner, 
or  vulgar  prominence  of  execution.  Had  the  quartette 
sung  me  English  glees,  or  Scotch  ballads,  or  British  salt- 
water ones,  or  had  any  one  of  the  girls  had  gift  enou^ 
to  render  higher  music  with  its  proper  splendour,  I  might 
easily  have  been  led  to  spare  some  time  from  my  maps 
and  mineralogy  for  attentive  listening.  As  it  was,  the 
scientific  German  compositions  were  simply  tiresome  to 
me,  and  the  pretty  modulations  of  Italian,  which  I  under- 
stood no  syllable  of,  pleasant  only  as  the  trills  of  the 
blackbirds,  who  often  listened,  and  expressed  their  satis- 
faction by  joining  in  the  part-songs  through  the  window 
that  opened  to  the  back  garden  in  the  spring  evenings. 
Yet  the  education  of  my  ear  and  taste  went  on  without 
trouble  of  mine.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  any  masterly 
professional  music,  until,  as  good  hap  was,  I  heard  the 
best,  only  to  be  heard  during  a  narrow  space  of  those 
yoimg  days. 

201.  I  too  carelessly  left  without  explanation  the  casual 
sentence  about  "fSatal  dinner  at  Mr.  Domecq's"  whai  I 
was  fourteen,  above.  Chap.  IV.,  §  94.^  My  father's  Spanish 
partner  was  at  that  time  living  in  the  Champs  Elys^, 
with  his  English  wife  and  his  five  daughters;  the  ddest, 
Diana,  on  the  eve  of  h»  marriage  with  one  of  Napolecm's 

^  [8m  «boTe^  p.  85  and  II.] 
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officers,  Count  Maison;  the  four  others,  much  younger, 
chanced  to  be  at  home  on  vacation  from  their  convent 
school :  and  we  had  happy  family  dinner  with '  them,  and 
mamma  and  the  girls  and  a  delightful  old  French  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Badell,  played  afterwards  at  ''la  toilette  de 
Madame"  with  me;  only  I  couldn't  remember  whether  I 
was  the  necklace  or  the  garters;  and  then  Clotilde  and 
C^cile  played  ''  les  Echos  "  and  other  fascinations  of  dance- 
melody,— only  I  couldn't  dance;  and  at  last  Elise  had  to 
take  pity  on  me  as  above  described.  But  the  best,  if  not 
the  largest,  part  of  the  conversation  among  the  elders  was 
of  the  recent  death  of  Bellini,^  the  sorrow  of  all  Paris  for 
him,  and  the  power  with  which  his  /  Puritani  was  being 
rendered  by  the  reigning  four  great  singers  for  whom  it 
was  written* 

202.  It  puzzles  me  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
first  sight  and  hearing  of  an  opera.  Not  even,  for  that 
matter,  of  my  first  going  to  a  theatre,  though  I  was  full 
twelve  before  being  taken;  and  aftarwards,  it  was  a  matter 
of  intense  rapture,  of  a  common  sort,  to  be  taken  to  a 
pantomime.  And  I  greatly  enjoy  theatre  to  this  day — ^it 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  that  have  least  worn  out;  yet, 
while  I  remember  Friar's  Crag  at  Derwentwater  when  I 
was  four  years  old,'  and  the  courtyard  of  our  Paris  inn  at 
five,'  I  have  no  memory  whatever,  and  am  a  little  proud 
to  have  none,  of  my  first  theatre.  To  be  taken  now  at 
Paris  to  the  feebly  dramatic  Puritani  was  no  great  joy 
to  me;  but  I  then  heard,  and  it  will  always  be  a  rare,  and 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  century  possible,  thing  to  hear, 
four  great  musicians,  all  ri^tly  to  be  called  of  g^us, 
singing  together,  with  sincere  desire  to  assist  each  other, 
not  edipse;  and  to  exhibit,  not  only  their  own  power  of 
singing,  but  the  beauty  of  the  music  they  sang. 

^  [Vinoamo  Bellim,  1801-1835.  /  PurUtmi  was  written  in  1834  for  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Ptoia.  then  comprising  the  four  great  singers.  Grid,  Lablaehe,  Ruhini, 
and  TamborinLj 

>  [See  VoL  V.  p.  366;  and  compare  Vol.  XL  p.  294.] 

»  [See  aboTe,  p.  104.] 
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208.  Still  more  fortuiiately  it  happened  that  a  woman 
of  faultless  genius  led  the  following  dances, — Taglioni ;  ^  a 
person  of  the  highest  natural  fitculties,  and  stainlessly  sim^ 
character,  gathered  with  sincerest  ardour  and  reverence  into 
her  art.  My  mother,  though  she  allowed  me  without 
serious  remonstrance  to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  by  my 
fatiier,  had  the  strictest  Puritan  prejudice  i^p^ainst  the  stage; 
yet  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  think  she  felt  the  sacrifice 
she  made  in  not  going  with  us  to  be  a  sort  of  price 
accepted  by  the  laws  of  virtue  for  what  was  sinful  in  her 
concession  to  my  htiiet  and  me.  She  went»  however,  to 
hear  and  see  this  group  of  players,  renowned,  without  any 
rivals,  tiuxiugh  all  the  cities  of  Europe; — and,  strange  and 
pretty  to  say,  her  instinct  of  the  innocenoe,  beauty,  and 
wonder,  in  every  motion  of  the  Grace  of  her  century,  was 
so  strong,  that  £rom  that  time  forth  my  mother  would 
always,  at  a  word,  go  with  us  to  see  TagllonL 

Afterwards,  a  season  did  not  pass  without  my  bearing 
twice  or  thrice,  at  least,  those  four  singers;  and  1  learned 
the  betto",  because  my  ear  was  never  jaded,  the  intention  of 
tiie  music  written  for  them,  or  studied  by  them;  and  am 
extremdy  g^ad  now  that  I  heard  their  renderings  of  Moeart 
and  Rossini,  neither  of  whom  can  be  now  said  ever  to  be 
heard  at  all,  owing  to  the  detestable  qvud&ening  of  the 
time.  Grisi  and  Malibran  sang  at  least  one-third  slower 
than  any  modem  cantatrice;*  and  Patti,  the  last  time  I 
heard  her,  massacred  Zerlina's  part  in  "^La  ci  darem,"  as  if 
the  audience  and  she  had  but  the  cme  object  of  getting 
Moeait's  air  done  with,  as  Bocfa  as  possible. 

304.    Afterwards,   (the  confession  may  as  well  be  got 

*  It  is  a  pretty  conceit  of  musical  people  to  call  themselves  sdeiitificy 
wben  they  have  not  yet  fixed  thdr  unit  of  time ! 

^  fMarie  Taglioni^  1809-1884.  To  like  effect  Thackeray  says  in  The  Newcomm 
that  the  young  men  of  that  epoch  ^^will  never  see  anything  so  graceful  as  TsglionL" 
''Once  after  a  lecture,"  savs  Mr.  Cdlingwood,  ^'leading  Tafflioni  to  her  carriage 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  I  saw  Rosicin  cross  the  London  pavenent 
with  an  old-world  minuet-step,  hardly  conscious,  I  am  sure^  of  the  quaint  homage 
he  was  paying  to  the  great  dancer  he  had  admired  in  his  heyhood  "  (EuiMn  EeKcs, 
p.  142)'^ 
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over  at  once,)  when  I  had  got  settled  in  my  furrow  at 
Christ  Church,  it  chanced  that  the  better  men  (k  the  college 
had  founded  a  musical  society,  under  instruction  of  the 
cathedral  organist,  Mr«  Marshall,^  an  extremely  simjde,  good«^ 
nafcured,  and  good-humoured  pwson,  by  whose  encourage- 
ment 1  was  brought  to  the  point  of  trying  to  leam  to 
sing  ^Come  mai  posao  viv^ore  se  Rosina  non  m'asccdta," 
and  to  play  the  two  lines  of  prelude  to  the  ^'  A  te  o  cara,"  ^ 
and  what  notes  I  could  manage  to  read  of  accompaniments 
to  otiier  songs  of  similarly  tender  purport.  In  which, 
though  never  even  gettii^  so  far  as  to  read  with  ease,  I 
nevertheless,  between  my  fine  rh3rthmic  ear,  and  true  lover's 
saitiment,  got  to  understand  some  pinciples  of  musical 
art,  ndiich  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  enforce  with  benefit 
on  the  musical  public  nmid,  even  to-day,  if  only  I  can  get 
first  done  with  this  autobiography.^ 

What  ike  furrow  at  Christ  Church  was  to  be  like,  or 
where  to  lead,  none  of  my  people  seem  at  this  time  to 
have  been  thinking.  My  mother,  watching  the  naturalistic 
and  methodic  bent  of  me,  was,  I  suppose,  tranquil  in  the 
thoi^^t  of  my  becoming  another  White  of  Selbome,  or 
Vicar  of  Wakidleld,  victorious  in  Whistonian  and  every  other 
controversy.  My  father  perhaps  conceived  more  cometic  or 
meteoric  career  for  me,  but  neither  of  them  put  the  matter 
seriously  in  hand,  however  deeply  laid  up  in  heart:  and  I 
was  allowed  without  remonstrance  to  go  on  measuring  tiie 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the  flight  of  the  clouds, 
till  I  had  forgotten  most  of  the  Latin  I  ever  knew,  and 
all  the  Greek,  except  Anacreon's  ode  to  the  rose. 

205.  Some  little  effort  was  made  to  pull  me  together  in 
1886  by  sending  me  to  hear  Mr.  Dale's  lectures  at  King's 
College,  where  I  explained  to  Mr.  Dale,  on  meeting  him 
one  day  in  the  court  of  ^itrance,  that  porticoes  should  not 
be    carried   on  the  t<^   of  arches;   and   consid^ed   myself 

^  [William  Marshall  (1806-1876)^  organist  at  Christ  Church,  and  St  John's 
CoUeffe,  Oxford ;  Mus.  Doc  1840 ;  composer  and  compiler.] 

>  l/'Conie  mai"  is  from  a  ''Cansonetta  Fiorentina,  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  pianoforte  by  M.  R,  Ucy";  ^^A  te  o  carm"  is  a  song  in  Bellini's  opera 
/  jPuHteni.]  *  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

XXXV.  M 
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exalted  because  I  went  in  at  the  same  door  with  boys  who 
had  square  caps  on.  The  lectures  were  on  early  English 
literature,  of  which,  though  I  had  never  read  a  word  of 
any  before  Pope,  I  thought  myself  already  a  much  betta 
judge  than  Mr.  Dale.  His  quotation  of  *'Knut  the  king 
came  sailing  by'*  stayed  with  me;^  and  I  think  that  was 
about  all  I  leamt  during  the  summer.  For,  as  my  adverse 
stars  would  have  it,  tibat  year,  my  father's  partner,  Mr. 
Domecq,  thought  it  might  for  once  be  expedient  that  he 
should  himself  pay  a  complimentary  rotmd  of  visits  to  his 
British  customers,  and  asked  if  meanwhile  he  might  leave 
his  daughters  at  Heme  Hill  to  see  the  lions  at  t^  Tower, 
and  so  on.  How  we  got  them  all  into  Heme  Hill  comers 
and  cupboards  would  be  inexplicable  but  with  a  {dan  of 
the  three  stories  I  The  arrangements  were  half  Noah's  aik, 
half  Doll's  house,  but  we  got  them  all  in:  Clotilde,  a 
graceful  oval-fiaced  blonde  of  fifteen;  C^dle,  a  dark,  finely- 
browed,  beautifully-featured  girl  of  thirteen;  Elise,  again 
fair,  round-faced  like  an  English  girl,  a  treasure  of  good 
nature  and  good  s^ise;  Caroline,  a  delicately  quaint  little 
thing  of  eleven.  They  had  all  been  bom  abroad,  Clotilde 
at  Cadiz,  and  of  course  convent-bred ;  but  lately  accustomed 
to  be  much  in  society  during  vacation  at  Paris.  Deeper 
than  any  one  dreamed,  the  sight  of  them  in  the  Champs 
l^lys^s  had  sealed  itself  in  me,  for  they  were  the  fiist 
wcJl-bred  and  well-dressed  girls  I  had  ever  seen— or  at  least 
spoken  to.  I  mean  of  course,  by  wdl-dressed,  perfectly 
simply  dressed,  with  Parisian  cutting  and  fitting.  They 
were  all  **  bigoted  " — as  Protestants  would  say ;  quietly  firm, 
as  they  ought  to  say — Roman  Catholics ;  spoke  Spani^ 
and  French  with  perfect  grace,  and  Finglish  witii  hx>ken 
precisicm:  were  aU  fairly  sensible,  Clotilde  stemty  and 
accurately  so,  Elise  gaily  and  kindly,  C^ile  seraiely,  Caro- 
line keenly.  A  most  curious  galaxy,  or  southern  cross, 
of  uneonceived  stars,  floating  on  a  sudden  into  my  obscure 
firmament  of  London  suburb. 

1  [Raskin  quotes  it  in  rwUtm,  Fknr  and  Fml,  §  69  (VoL  XXXIV.  pw  838).] 
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206.  How  my  parents  could  allow  their  young  novice 
to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  outer  world  in  this 
helpless  manner  the  reader  may  wonder,  and  only  the  Fates 
know;  but  there  was  this  excuse  for  them»  that  they  had 
never  seen  me  the  least  interested  or  anxious  about  girls — 
never  caring  to  stay  in  the  promenades  at  Cheltenham  or 
Bath»  or  on  the  parade  at  Dover;  on  the  contrary,  growl- 
ing and  mewing  if  I  was  ever  kept  there,  and  df  to  the 
sea  or  the  fields  the  moment  I  got  leave;  and  they  had 
educated  me  in  such  extremely  orthodox  English  Tor3rism 
and  Evangelicalism  that  they  could  not  conceive  their 
scientific,  religious,  and  George  the  Third  revering  youth, 
wavering  in  his  constitutional  balance  towards  French 
Catholics.  And  I  had  never  said  anything  about  the 
Champs  l^lys^  1  Virtually  convent-bred  more  closely  than 
tiie  maids  themselves,  without  a  single  sisterly  or  cousinly 
afiection  for  refuge  or  lightning  rod,  and  having  no  athletic 
skill  or  pleasure  to  check  my  dreaming,  I  was  thrown, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  my  unaccomplished  simplicity, 
into  the  fiery  furnace,  or  fiery  cross,  of  these  four  girls, — 
who  of  course  reduced  me  to  a  mere  heap  of  white  ashes 
in  four  days.  Four  days,  at  the  most,  it  took  to  reduce 
me  to  ashes,  but  the  Mercredi  des  ctiidres^  lasted  four 
years. 

Anything  more  comic  in  the  externals  of  it,  anything 
more  tragic  in  the  essence,  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  the  skilfiiUest  designer  in  either  kind.  In  my  social 
behaviour  and  mind  I  was  a  curious  combination  of  Mr. 
Traddles,  Mr.  Toots,  and  Mr.  Winkle.  I  had  the  real 
fidelity  and  single-mindedness  of  Mr.  Traddles,  with  the 
conversational  abilities  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  the  heroic  ambi- 
tion of  Mr.  Winkle; — all  these  illuminated  by  imagination 
like  Mr.  Copperfield's,  at  his  first  Norwood  dinner.' 

^  [Compm  Fm  Ctanigera,  Letter  53  (Vol.  XXVUL  d.  316).] 
*  [For  Thomas  Traddles.  a  ^^sort  of  hermit"  at  Mr.  Creakle's  school^  see  Datjid 
CopperfM,  eh.  vii.     For  tae  ''first  Norwood  dinner,"  see  ch.  zxvL     Mr.  Toots, 
one  of  Doctor  Blimber's  |mpils  (Dmnbeg  and  Son)^  was,  itj^will^be  rwnemhered,  not 
remarkahle  for  conTersationiil  ahilitjr.] 
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207.  Clotilde  (Ad^e  ClotiMe  in  fall,  but  her  sisters 
called  her  Clotilde,  after  the  queen-saint,^  and  I  Ad^le, 
because  it  rhjrmed  to  shell,  spdl,  and  knell)  was  only  made 
more  resplendent  by  the  circlet  of  her  sisters'  beauty ;  while 
my  own  sh3mess  and  unpreseitableness  were  farther  stiffened, 
or  rather  sanded,  by  a  patriotic  and  Protestant  conceit, 
whi^  was  tempered  neither  by  politeness  nor  sjrmpathy; 
so  that,  while  in  company  I  sate  jealously  miserable  like  a 
stock  fish  (in  truth,  I  imagine,  looking  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  skate  in  an  aquarium  trjrii^  to  get  up  the 
glass),  on  any  blessed  occasion  of  tdte-k-t£te  I  ^ideavoured 
to  ^itertain  my  Spanish-bom,  Paris-bred,  and  Catholic- 
hearted  mistress  with  my  own  views  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation« 

To  these  modes  of  recommending  myself,  however,  I 
did  not  £Edl  to  add  what  di^lay  I  could  make  of  the 
talents  I  supposed  myself  to  possess.  I  wrote  with  great 
pains,  and  straining  of  my  invention,  a  story  about  N^es 
(which  I  had  never  seen),  and  ''the  Bandit  Lieoni,"  whom 
I  represented  as  typical  of  what  my  own  sanguinary  and 
adv^iturous  disposition  would  have  been  had  I  been  brought 
up  a  bandit;  and  ''the  Maiden  Giuletta,''  in  idiom  I  p^M*- 
trayed  all  the  perfections  of  my  mistress.  Our  connec- 
tion with  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  enabled  me  to  get  this 
stcny  printed  in  Friendship's  Offering;^  and  Ad^le  laughed 
over  it  in  rippling  ecstasies  of  derision,  of  which  I  bore 
the  pain  bravely,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her  thoroughly 
amused. 

I  dared  not  address  any  sonnets  straight  to  herself;  but 
when  she  went  back  to  Paris,  wrote  her  a  French  letter 
seven  quarto  pages  long,  descriptive  of  the  desolations  and 
solitudes  of  Heme  Hill  since  her  departure.  This  lettar, 
either  Elise  or  Caroline  wrote  to  tell  me  she  had  really 
read,  and   "laughed  immensely  at  the  French  of    Both 


'  [Se< 
•  [In 


See  Bibie  of  Amen$,  VoL  XXXBLvd.  31,  32,  34.] 
tlie  namber  for  1837 :  see  now  Vol  1.  pp.  288*304.] 
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Caroline  and  Elise  pitied  me  a  little,  and  did  not  like  to 
say  she  had  also  laughed  at  the  ccmtents. 

208.  The  old  people,  meanwhile,  saw  little  harm  in  all 
this.  Mr.  Domecq,  who  was  extremely  good-natured,  and 
a  good  judge  of  character,  rather  liked  me,  because  he  saw 
that  I  was  good-natured  also,  and  had  some  seedling  brains, 
which  would  come  up  in  time :  in  the  interests  of  the 
business  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  me  any  of  his 
daughters  I  liked,  who  could  also  be  got  to  like  me,  but 
considered  that  the  time  was  not  come  to  talk  of  such 
things.  My  father  was  entirely  of  the  same  mind,  besides 
being  pleased  at  my  getting  a  story  printed  in  Friendship's 
Offerings  glad  that  I  saw  something  of  girls  with  good 
manners,  and  in  hopes  that  if  I  wrote  poetry  about  them, 
it  might  be  as  good  as  the  Hours  of  Idleness}  My  mother, 
who  looked  upon  the  idea  of  my  marrying  a  Roman 
Catholic  as  too  monstrous  to  be  possible  in  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  and  too  preposterous  to  be  even  guarded  against 
on  earth,  was  rather  annoyed  at  the  whole  business,  as  she 
would  have  been  if  one  of  her  chimneys  had  begun  smok* 
ing, — but  had  not  the  sli^test  notion  her  house  was  on 
fire.  She  saw  more,  however,  than  my  father,  into  the 
depth  of  the  feeling,  but  did  not,  in  her  motherly  tender- 
ness, like  to  grieve  me  by  any  serious  check  to  it.  She 
hoped,  when  the  Domecqs  went  badk  to  Paris,  we  might 
see  no  more  of  them,  and  that  AdMe's  influence  and 
memory  would  pass  away — ^with  next  winter's  snow. 

209.  Under  these  indulgent  circumstances, — bitterly 
ashamed  of  the  figure  I  had  made,  but  yet  not  a  whit 
dashed  back  out  of  my  daily  swelling  foam  of  furious 
conceit,  supported  as  it  was  by  real  depth  of  feeling,  and 
(note  it  wdl,  good  reader)  by  a  true  and  glorious  sense  of 
the  newly  revealed  miracle  of  human  love,  in  its  exalta- 
tion of  the  physical  beauty  of  the  world  I  had  till  then 
sought  by  its  own  light  alone, — I  set  myself  in  that  my 

1  [For  Raildn's  venes  of  1836  to  Adele,  see  Vol.  H  pp.  xxi.,  16-18,  461^  463, 
465,  467.] 
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seventeenth  year,  in  a  state  of  majestic  imbecility,  to  write 
a  tragedy  on  a  Venetian  subject,  in  which  the  sorrows  of 
my  soul  were  to  be  enshrined  in  inmiortal  verse, — the  fair 
heroine,  Bianca,  was  to  be  endowed  with  the  perfections 
of  Desdemona  and  tiie  brightness  of  Juliet, — and  Venice 
and  Lfove  were  to  be  described,  as  never  had  been  thought 
of  before.^  I  may  note  in  passing  that  on  my  first  si^t 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  year  before,  I  had  deliberately 
announced  to  my  father  and  mother,  and — it  seraied  to 
me  stupdly  incredulous — Mary,  that  I  meant  to  make  such 
a  drawing  of  the  Ducal  Palace  as  never  had  been  made 
before.  This  I  proceeded  to  perform  by  collecting  some 
hasty  memoranda  on  the  spot,  and  finishing  my  design 
elaborately  out  of  my  head  at  Treviso.  The  drawing  still 
exists, — ^for  a  wonder,  out  of  perspective,  which  I  had  now 
got  too  conceited  to  follow  the  rules  of,' — and  with  the 
diaper  pattern  of  the  red  and  white  marbles  repres^tited 
as  a  bold  panelling  in  relie£'  No  figure  disturbs  the  solemn 
tranquillity  of  the  Riva,  and  the  gondolas— each  in  the 
shape  of  a  Turkish  crescent  standing  on  its  back  on  the 
water — float  about  without  the  aid  of  gondoliers. 

I  remember  nothing  more  of  that  year,  1886,  than 
sitting  under  the  mulberry  tree  in  the  back  gard^i,  writing 
my  tragedy.  I  forget  whether  we  went  travelling  or  not, 
or  what  I  did  in  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  all  now  blank 
to  me,  except  Venice,  Bianca,  and  looking  out  over  Shooter's 
Hill,  where  I  could  see  the  last  turn  of  the  road  to  Paris. 

Some  Greek,  though  I  don't  know  what,  must  have 
been  read,  and  some  mathematics,  tor  I  certainly  knew  the 
difference  between  a  square  and  cube  root  when  I  wait 
to  Oxford,  and  was  put  by  my  tutor  into  Herodotus,  out 
of  whom  I  inmiediately  gather^  materials  enough  to  write 
my  Scythian  drinking  song,^  in  imitation  of  the  Giaawr. 

1  [For  this  pMce.  entitled  ''Mareolini/  tee  Vol.  IL  pp.  47i-5ia     Compftre. 
below,  pp.  223,  614.] 

'  (For  hislearmng  thetn^  see  sboTe,  pp.  76-77.1 

»  [Plate  VnL] 

*  [See  VoL  EL  p.  57.] 
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210.  The  reflective  reader  can  scarcely  but  have  begun 
to  doubt,  by  this  time,  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that 
I  took  no  harm  from  Byron«^  But  he  need  not.  The  par- 
ticular form  of  expression  which  my  folly  took  was  indeed 
directed  by  him;  but  this  form  was  the  best  it  could 
have  taken.  I  got  better  practice  in  English  by  imitat- 
ing the  Giaour  and  Bride  of  Abydos  than  I  could  have 
had  under  any  other  master,  (the  tragedy  was  of  course 
Shakespearian !)  and  the  state  of  my  mind  was — my  mind's 
own  fault,  and  that  of  surroimding  mischance  or  mismanage- 
ment— ^not  Byron's.  In  that  same  year,  1886,  I  took  to 
reading  Shelley  also,  and  wasted  much  time  over  the 
Sensitive  Plant  and  Epipsychidion ;  and  I  took  a  good  deal 
of  harm  from  him^  in  ttymg  to  write  lines  like  '*  prickly 
and  pulpous  and  blistered  and  blue";  or  '<it  was  a  little 
lawny  islet  by  anemone  and  vi'let, — like  mosaic  paven," 
etc.;'  but,  in  the  state  of  frothy  fever  I  was  in,  there 
was  little  good  for  me  to  be  got  out  of  anything.  The 
perseverance  with  which  I  tried  to  wade  through  the  Revolt 
of  Islam^  and  find  out  (I  never  did,  and  don't  know  to 
this  day)  who  revolted  against  whom,  or  what,  was  credit- 
able to  me ;  and  the  Prometheus  really  made  me  understand 
something  of  iEschylus.  I  am  not  sure  that,  for  what  I 
was  to  turn  out,  my  days  of  ferment  could  have  been  got 
over  much  easiw:  at  any  rate,  it  was  better  than  if  I  had 
been  learning  to  shoot,  or  htmt,  or  smoke,  or  gamble.  The 
entirely  inscrutable  thing  to  me,  looking  back  on  myself, 
is  my  total  want  of  all  reason,  will,  or  design  in  the 
business:  I  had  neither  the  resolution  to  win  Ad^le,  the 
courage  to  do  without  her,  the  sense  to  consider  what 
was  at  last  to  come  of  it  all,  or  the  grace  to  think  how 
disagreeable  I  was  making  myself  at  tiie  time  to  every- 
body about  me.    There  was  really  no  more  capacity  nor 

1  rSee  above,  p.  143.1 

*  [See  Th»  SenMve  Plant,  iiL  00 ;  and  The  Itle,  L  3.  On  Ruskin's  admiration 
for  Sballey  at  this  time,  and  his  subsequent  change  of  view,  see  VoL  L  pp.  253- 
264  n.    See  also  FUstUm,  Fair  and  FwU,  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  397.1 
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intelligenoe  in  me  than  in  a  just  fledged  owkt,  or  just 
open-^red  puppy,  disconsolate  at  the  existence  of  the  moon. 

21 1«  Out  of  my  feebly  melodious  complaints  to  that 
luminary,  however,  I  was  startled  by  a  letter  to  my  Ikther 
from  Christ  Church,  advising  him  that  there  was  room  for 
my  residence  in  the  January  term  of  1887>  and  that  I 
must  come  up  to  matriculate  in  October  of  the  instant 
year,  1886. 

Strangely  enough,  my  &thar  had  never  inquired  into 
the  nature  and  manner  of  matriculation,  till  he  took  me 
up  to  display  in  Oxford; — he,  very  nearly  as  much  a  boy 
as  I,  for  anjrthing  we  knew  of  what  we  were  about  He 
never  had  any  doubt  about  putting  me  at  the  most 
fashionable  college,  and  of  course  my  name  had  been  down 
at  Christ  Church  3rears  before  I  was  called  up;  but  it 
had  never  dawned  on  my  father's  mind  that  there  were 
two,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  orders,  or  castes,  of 
undergraduate  at  Christ  Church,  one  of  these  being  called 
Gentlemen-Commoners,  the  other  Commoners;  and  that 
these  last  seemed  to  occupy  an  almost  bisectional  point 
between  the  Grentlemen-^Commoners  and  the  Servitors.  AU 
these  ''invidious"  distinctions  are  now  done  away  with  in 
our  Reformed  University.  Nobody  sets  up  fat  the  special 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  nobody  will  be  set  down  as  a 
commoner;  and  though,  of  the  old  people,  anybody  will 
beg  or  canvass  for  a  place  for  their  children  in  a  charity 
school,^  everybody  would  be  furious  at  the  thou^t  of  hii 
woa's  wearing,  at  college,  the  gown  of  a  Servitor. 

212.  How  far  I  agree  with  the  modem  British  dtken  in 
these  lofty  sentiments,  my  general  writings  have  enou^ 
shown;^  but  1  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  ofMniwis 

^  FFor  Raikin'f  experiences  in  this  respect  as  a  Governor  of  Ckriat's  Hoe^tal, 
•ee  VoL  L  p.  499 ;  and  Time  and  Tide,  Vol  XVII.  p.  4ia] 

'  [See,  for  instance.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  183^  and  VoL  XX.  p.  Ill ;  and  compare, 
below,  p.  209.  On  this  point  Gladstone  agreed  with  Raskin.  Dean  Kitehin  has 
recorded  a  dinner  at  the  Deanery  at  Oxford,  at  which  Gladstone  and  Lord  Selborue 
were  among  the  guests.  "The  nuttter  discussed  was  an  order  issued  by  the  Dean 
^liddell)  that  in  future  all  distinctive  differences  of  dress,  and  all  diAsrences  (d 
fees,  for  Noblemen,  Gentlemen-Commoners,  or  Servitors,  should  cease,  and  that 
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witiiout  any  contrary  comment  of  mine,  on  the  results  of 
ihe  exfAoded  system  of  things  in  my  own  college  life. 

My  fkther  did  not  like  the  word  ''commoner/' — all 
the  less,  because  our  relationships  in  general  were  not  un- 
eommon.  Also^  though  himself  satisfying  his  pride  enough 
in  being  the  head  of  the  sherry  trade,  he  felt  and  saw  in 
his  son  powers  which  had  not  their  fiill  scope  in  the  sherry 
trade.  His  ideal  of  my  future, — ^now  entirely  formed  in 
iionvicticm  of  my  genhis, — was  that  I  should  enter  at  college 
into  the  best  society,  take  all  the  prizes  every  year,  and 
a  double  first  to  finish  with ;  marry  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere ;  write  poetry  as  good  as  Byron's,  only  pious ;  preach 
sermons  as  good  as  Bossuet's,  <mly  Protestant;  be  made, 
at  forty,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  at  fifty,  Primate  of 
EnglaiuL 

218.  With  all  these  hopes,  and  under  all  these  tempta-* 
tions,  my  father  was  yet  restrained  and  embarrassed  in  no 
small  d^pree  by  his  old  and  steady  sense  of  what  was  be^ 
coming  to  his  station  in  life:  and  he  consulted  anxiously^ 
but  honestly,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  (Gaiisfbrd,)  and 
my  college  tutor  that  was  to  be,  Mr.  Walter  Brown/ 
whetiier  a  person  in  his  position  might  without  impropriety 
enter  his  son  as  a  gentleman-commoner.  I  did  not  hear 
the  dialogues,  but  the  old  Dean  must  have  answered  with 
a  grunt,  that  my  father  had  every  right  to  make  me  a 
gentleman-commoner  if  he  liked,  and  could  pay  the  fees; 
the  tutor,  more  attentively  la3dng  before  him  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  may  perhaps  have  said,  with  courtesy,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  tiie  college  to  have  a  reading  man 
among  the  gentlemen-commoners,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  nc^ 
studiously  inclined;  but  he  was  compelled  also  to  give  my 

Und^rgradiuitM  should  be  of  two  dastet  only :  Schokrt.  wearing  their  comely 
gown,  and  Commoners^  condemned  to  that  sorry  garment  which  all  undergraduates 
mturally  deepiae.  The  great  lawyer  mildly  defended  this  more;  h  was  with 
characteristic  rehemence  opposed  by  the  statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  held  that  the 
distinctions  of  the  outer  world  should  have  their  echo  in  Oxford;  that  it  was 
a  lessen  in  the  strueture  of  seciety ;  that  it  protected  poor  men  from  Uie  teoipta* 
tions  to  high  expenditure"  {Ritskin  in  Oitfwd  and  other  Pnpers,  1904.  p.  2).l 
1  [See  below,  pp.  tOQ»  202,  291,  906.] 
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father  a  hint,  that  as  £ar  as  my  reading  had  akeady  gone, 
it  was  not  altogether  certain  I  could  pass  the  entrance 
examination  which  had  to  be  sustained  by  commteers. 
This  last  suggestion  was  conclusive.  It  was  iK>t  to  be 
endiured  that  the  boy  who  had  been  expected  to  carry  all 
before  him,  should  get  himself  jammed  in  the  first  turnstile. 
I  wils  entered  as  a  Grentleman-Commonar  without  farther 
debate,  and  remember  still,  as  if  it  were  yesta*day,  the 
pride  of  first  walking  out  of  the  Angel  Hotel,  and  past 
University  College,  holding  my  fitther's  arm,  in  my  velvet 
cap  and  silk  gown. 

214.  Yes,  good  reader,  the  velvet  and  silk  made  a 
diflference,  not  to  my  mother  only,  but  to  me  I  Quite  one 
of  the  telling  and  weighty  points  in  the  home  debates 
concerning  this  choice  of  Hercules,  had  been  that  the 
commcmer*s  gown  was  not  only  of  ugly  stuff,  but  had  no 
flowing  lines  in  it,  and  was  virtually  only  a  black  rag 
tied  to  one's  shoulders.  One  was  thrice  a  gownsman  in 
a  flowing  gown* 

So  little,  indeed,  am  I  disposed  now  in  maturer  years 
to  deride  these  unphilosof^cal  feelings,  that  instead  of 
effacing  distinction  of  dress  at  the  University  (except  for 
the  boating  clubs),  I  would  fiain  have  seen  them  extended 
into  the  entire  social  order  of  the  country.  I  think  that 
nobody  but  duchesses  should  be  allowed  to  wear  diamonds ; 
that  lords  should  be  known  from  common  people  by  their 
stars,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  that  every  peasant  girl 
should  boast  her  county  by  some  dainty  ratification  ci  cap 
or  bodke;  and  that  in  the  towns  a  vintner  should  be 
known  from  a  fishmonger  by  the  cut  of  his  jerkin. 

That  walk  to  the  Schook,  and  the  waiting,  outside  the 
Divinity  School,  in  comforting  admiration  of  its  door,  my 
turn  for  matriculation,  continue  still  for  me,  at  pleasure. 
But  I  remember  nothing  more  that  year;  nor  anything  of 
the  first  days  of  the  next,  until  early  in  January  we  drove 
down  to  Oxford,  only  my  mother  and  I,  by  the  beautiful 
Henley  road,  weary  a  little  as  we  changed  horses  for  the 
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last  stage  from  Dorchester;  solemnized,  in  spite  of  velvet 
and  silk,  as  we  entered  among  the  towers  in  the  twilight; 
and  after  one  more  rest  mider  the  domestic  roof  of  the 
••Angel,**  I  fowid  myself  the  next  day  at  evening,  alone, 
by  the  fireside,  entered  into  command  of  my  own  life,  in 
my  own  coU^^e  room  in  Peckwater,^ 

>  [A  lam  anadmngle^  of  Palladian  architecture^  built  in  1705  from  the  design 
of  D«ui  Aldrieli,  and  named  from  the  inn  of  one  Radnlph  Peckwether,  Major  of 
Oxford  in  the  time  of  Henrjr  III.,  which  occupied  its  site.] 
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215.  Alons,  by  the  fireside  of  the  little  back  room,  ifdiidi 
looked  into  the  narrow  lane,  chiefly  then  of  stabling,  I 
sate  collecting  my  resolution  for  college  life. 

I  had  not  much  to  collect;  nor,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
much  to  collect  it  against  I  had  about  as  dear  under- 
standing of  my  whereabouts,  or  foresight  of  my  fortune,  as 
Davie  G^ellatley  might  have  had  in  my  place;  with  these 
farther  inferiorities  to  Davie,  that  I  could  neither  dance, 
sing,  nor  roast  eggs.^  There  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
my  gambling,  for  I  had  never  touched  a  card,  and  looked 
upon  dice  as  people  now  do  on  dynamite.  No  fear  of  my 
being  tempted  by  the  strange  woman,  for  was  not  I  in 
love?  and  besides,  never  allowed  to  be  out  after  half-past 
nine.  No  fear  of  my  running  in  debt,  for  there  were  no 
Turners  to  be  had  in  Oxford,  and  I  cared  for  nothing 
else  in  the  world  of  material  possession.  No  fear  of  my 
breaking  my  neck  out  hunting,  for  I  couldn't  have  ridden 
a  hack  down  the  High  Street ;  and  no  fear  of  my  ruining 
myself  at  a  race,  for  I  never  had  been  but  at  one  race  in 
my  life,  and  had  not  the  least  wish  to  win  anybody  else's 
money. 

I  expected  some  ridicule,  indeed,  for  these  my  simple 
ways,  but  was  safe  against  ridicule  in  my  conceit :  the  only 
thing  I  doubted  myself  in,  and  very  rightly,  was  the  power 
of  applying  for  three  years  to  work  in  which  I  took  not 
the  lightest  interest  I  resolved,  however,  to  do  my  parents 
and  myself  as  much  credit  as  I  could,  said  my  prayers  very 
seriously,  and  went  to  bed  in  good  hope. 

^  [For  the  tiiigiiig  mnd  danciog,  see  Wiwerlqf,  cbape.  9,  15,  63,  and  71 ;  for  tlie 
eggt,  chap.  64.] 
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216.  And  here  I  must  atay»  fcHr  a  minute  or  two,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  state  of  mfaid  I  had  got  into 
during  the  above-described  progress  of  my  education,  touch-' 
ing  rdigious  matters. 

As  &r  as  I  recollect,  the  steady  Kble  reading  with  my 
mother  ended  with  our  &st  continental  journey,  when  I 
was  foiurteen ;  one  could  not  read  three  chapters  aiter  break- 
fast while  the  horses  were  at  the  door.  For  this  lesson  was 
substituted  my  own  private  reading  of  a  chapter,  morning 
and  evening,  and,  of  course,  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  after 
it^  and  asking  for  everything  that  was  nice  for  myself  and 
my  family;  after  whidi  I  waked  or  slept,  without  much 
thought  of  anjrthing  but  my  earthly  affairs,  whether  by 
ni^t  or  day. 

It  had  never  entered  into  my  head  to  doubt  a  word  of 
the  Bible,  though  I  saw  well  enough  already  that  its  words 
were  to  be  understood  otherwise  than  I  had  been  taught; 
but  the  more  I  believed  it,  the  less  it  did  me  any  good. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Alnraham  to  do  what  angels  bid 
him, — ^so  would  I,  if  any  angels  bid  me;  but  none  had 
ever  appeared  to  me  that  I  knew  oi^  not  even  Ad^le,  who 
couldn't  be  an  angel  because  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

217.  Also,  if  I  had  lived  in  Christ's  time,  of  course  I 
would  have  gone  with  Him  up  to  the  mountain,  or  sailed 
with  Him  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  but  that  was  quite 
another  thing  from  going  to  Beresford  chapel,  Walworth,^ 
or  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street  Also,  though  I  felt  myself 
somehow  called  to  imitate  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, I  couldn't  see  that  either  Billiter  Street  and  the 
Tower  Wharf,  where  my  fath^  had  his  cellars,  or  the 
cherry-blossomed  garden  at  Heme  Hill,  whare  my  mother 
potted  her  flowers,  could  be  places  I  was  bound  to  fly  from 
as  in  the  City  of  Destruction.  Without  much  reasoning 
on  the  matter,  I  had  virtually  concluded  from  my  general 
Bible  reading  that,  never  having  meant  or  done  any  harm 

*  [To  sit  under  Dr.  Andrews :  Me  abore,  §  79  (pp.  71-72).     Of  St  Bride's^ 
another  of  Rnskin's  tators  (the  Rev.  T.  Dale)  was  ricar.] 
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that  I  knew  of,  I  could  not  be  in  danger  of  hdl :  while  I 
saw  also  that  even  the  cr6me  de  la  erdme  of  religious  people 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  heaven.  On  the  whole, 
it  seemed  to  me,  all  that  was  required  of  me  was  to  say 
my  prayers,  go  to  church,  leam  my  lessons,  obey  my  par^its, 
and  enjoy  my  dinner. 

218.  Thus  minded,  in  the  slowly  granted  light  of  the 
winter  morning  I  looked  out  upon  the  view  from  my  coU^ge 
windows,  of  Christ  Church  library  and  the  smooth-gravelled 
square  of  Peckwater,  vexed  a  little  because  I  was  not  in 
an  oriel  window  looking  out  on  a  Grothic  chapel:  but  quite 
unconscious  of  the  real  condemnation  I  had  &llen  under,  or 
of  the  loss  that  was  invcdved  to  me  in  having  nothing  but 
Christ  Church  library,  and  a  gravelled  square,  to  see  out 
of  window  during  the  spring-times  of  two  years  of  youth. 

At  the  moment  I  felt  that,  thou^  dull,  it  was  all  very 
grand;  and  that  the  architecture,  though  Renaissance,  was 
bold,  learned,  well-proportimied,  and  variously  didactic.  In 
reality,  I  mig^t  just  as  well  have  been  sent  to  the  dungeon 
of  Chillon,  except  for  the  damp;  better,  indeed,  if  I  could 
have  seen  the  three  small  trees  from  the  window  slit,^  and 
good  groining  and  pavement,  instead  of  the  modem  vulgar 
upholstery  of  my  room  furniture. 

Even  the  first  sig^t  of  coll^;e  chapel  disappointed  me, 
after  the  large  churches  abroad;  but  its  narrow  vaults  had 
very  different  offices. 

On  tiie  whole,  of  important  places  and  services  ioc  the 
Christian  souls  of  England,  the  choir  of  Christ  Church  was 
at  that  epoch  of  English  history  virtually  the  navel,  and 
seat  of  life.  There  remained  in  it  the  traditions  of  Saxon, 
Norman,  Elizabethan,  religicm  unbroken, — ^tiie  memory  of 
loyalty,  the  reality  of  learning,  and,  in  nominal  obedience 
at  least,  and  in  the  heart  of  tibem  with  true  docility,  stood 

^  [See  Byron's  The  Prisoner  qf  Ckiiltm:'- 

''  A  small  green  isle,  it  aeem'd  no  more^ 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dangeon  floor ; 
But  in  it  there  were  three  small  trees,"  etc.] 
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every  momiiig,  to  be  animated  for  the  highest  duties  owed 
to  their  country,  the  noblest  of  English  youth.  The  greater 
number  of  the  peers  of  England,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  of 
her  squirealty,  passed  necessarily  through  Christ  Church. 

The  cathedral  itself  was  an  epitome  of  English  history. 
Every  st<me,  every  pane  of  glass,  every  panel  of  woodwork, 
was  true,  and  of  its  time, — ^not  an  accursed  sham  of  archi- 
tect's job.  The  first  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  had  indeed 
been  destroyed,  and  her  body  rent  and  scattered  on  the 
dust  by  the  Puritan;^  but  her  second  shrine  was  still 
beautifiil  in  its  kind, — ^most  lovely  English  work  both  of 
heart  and  hand.  The  Norman  vaults  above  were  true 
English  Norman;  bad  and  rude  enough,  but  the  best  we 
could  do  with  our  own  wits,  and  no  French  help.  The 
roof  was  true  Tudor, — grotesque,  inventively  constructive, 
delicately  carved;^  it,  with  the  roof  of  the  hall  staircase,' 
summing  the  builder's  skill  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
west  window,  with  its  clumsy  painting  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  a  monument  of  the  transition  from  ¥andow 
to  picture  which  ended  in  Dutch  pictures  of  the  cattle 
without  either  shepherds  or  Christ, — but  still,  the  best  men 
could  do  of  the  day ;  and  the  plain  final  woodwork  of  the 
stalls  represented  still  the  last  art  of  living  England  in  the 
form  of  honest  and  comfortable  carpentry.* 

219.  In  this  choir,  written  so  closely  and  consecutively 
with  indisputable  British  history,  met  every  morning  a  con- 
gregation representing  the  best  of  what  Britain  had  become, 
— orderly,  as  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war,  in  the  goodly  ship 

1  [The  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  seems  to  have  heen  mored  fire^aently  to  different 
parts  of  the  hailding.  The  structure  commonly  called  '^the  shrine  of  Frideswide*' 
(date  1480)  is  now  supposed  to  have  heen  the  ''watching  chamher"  of  the  guard 
or  keeper  of  the  shnne  and  its  offerings.  The  shrine  was  removed^  but  not 
destroyed^  at  the  Reformation.  A  brass  plate  was  pkced  in  1880  over  the  spot 
where  the  shrine  once  stood.] 

*  [Of  fitn-tracery,  groined^  with  pendants — an  enrichment  attributed  to  Wolsev.] 
'  [With  the  ihmous  fan-roof  springing  from  a  single  pillar ;  built  not  in  the 

fifteenth  centunr,  but  for  Dean  Fell  in  1640.  Ruskin  refers  to  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  on  The  Oaford  Mtueum:  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  226.] 

*  [New  stalls^  executed  from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  designs^  were  among  the  altera- 
tions made  by  Dean  liddell  between  1872  and  1875.] 
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of  their  temple.  Every  man  in  his  place^  according  to  his 
rank,  age»  and  learning;  every  man  of  sense  or  heart  tiiere 
recognizing  that  he  was  either  fulfilling,  or  being  prepared 
to  fiilfil,  the  gravest  duties  required  oi  Englishmen^  A 
weU«edueated  foreigner,  admitted  to  that  morning  service, 
might  have  learned  and  judged  more  quickly  and  justly 
what  the  country  had  been,  and  still  had  power  to  be,  than 
by  months  of  stay  in  court  or  city.  Tliere,  in  his  stall,  sat 
the  greatest  divine  of  England,^---undsr  his  commandant 
niche,  her  greatest  scholar,*^— among  the  tutors  the  present 
Dean  Liddell,  and  a  man  of  cinrious  intellectual  power  and 
simple  virtue,  Osborne  Grordon.'  The  group  of  noblemrai 
gave,  in  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Earl  of  Deaart,  Earl  <^ 
£ml3m,  and  Francis  Cbarteris,  now  Lord  Wemyss,^***4iie 
brightest  tj^pes  of  hi|^  race  and  active  power.  Henry 
Aeland  and  Charles  Newton  among  the  senior  undoN 
graduates,  and  I  among  the  freshmen,  showed,  if  one  had 
known  it,  elements  of  curious  possibilities  in  oomm^  day& 
None  of  us  then  conscious  of  any  need  or  chance  of  chan^ie, 
least  of  all  the  stem  captain,  who,  with  rounded  brow  and 
glittering  dark  eye,  led  in  his  old  thunderous  Latin  the 
responses  of  the  mcnming  prayer. 

For  all  that  I  saw,  and  was  made  to  think,  in  tiiat 
cathedral  choir,  I  am  most  thankful  to  this  day. 

220.  The  influence  on  me  of  the  next  goodliest  part  of 
the  college  buildings,^^he  halU^^was  of  a  diffsrrat  and 
curiously  mixed  characta*.  Had  it  only  been  used,  as  it 
only  ought  to  have  been,  for  festivity  and  magnificence, — 

^  [Edward  BouTerie  Pusey  (1800-1882)^  Regios  Profenor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church.] 

>  [Dean  Gaisford  (1779-1866)^  Regiat  Proftssor  of  Greek.] 

»   See  below,  p.  249.1 

«  [Charies  William  FItiGerald,  Marquis  of  KUdare,  M.P.  for  Kildar^  1847- 
1852 ;  succeeded  as  fourth  Duke  of  Leinster,  1874 ;  died  1874. 

Otway  O'Connor  Cuffe,  third  Earl  of  Deeart  (1818-1865),  M.P.  for  Ipswich, 
1842 ;  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  1846. 

''Earl  of  Emlyn"  must  be  a  mistake  for  Viscount  Emlyn  (1817-1898),  who 
succeeded  his  fitther  as  second  Earl  Cawdor,  1860;  M.P.  for  Pembrokeshire,  1841- 
1860. 

Francis  Cbarteris,  Lord  Elcho,  succeeded  as  ninth  Earl  of  Wemyss,  1883 ;  seo 
further,  below,  p.  20a] 
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for  the  refectory  daily,  the  reception  of  guests,  the  delivery 
of  speeches  on  state  occasions,  and  the  like, — ^the  hall,  like 
the  cathedral,  would  have  had  an  entirely  salutary  and 
beneficently  solemnizing  effect  on  me,  hallowing  to  me  my 
daily  bread,  or,  if  our  Dean  Abbot  had  condescended  some- 
times to  dine  with  us,  our  incidental  venison.  But  with 
the  extremely  bad  taste  (which,  to  my  mind,  is  our  cardinal 
modem  sin,  the  staple  to  the  hinge  of  our  taste  for  money, 
and  distaste  for  money's  worth,  and  every  other  worthiness) 
— in  that  bad  taste,  I  say,  the  Abbot  allowed  our  Hall  to 
be  used  for  "collections."  The  word  is  wholly  abominable 
to  my  mind,  whether  as  expressing  extorted  charities  in 
chureh,  or  extracted  knowledge  in  examination.  "Collec- 
tions,'' in  scholastic  sense,  meant  the  college  examination 
at  the  end  of  every  term,  at  which  the  Abbot  had  always 
the  worse  than  bad  taste  to  be  present  as  our  inquisitor, 
though  he  had  never  once  presided  at  our  table  as  our  host. 
Of  course  the  collective  quantity  of  Greek  possessed  by  all 
the  undergraduate  heads  in  hall  was,  to  Atm,  infinitesimal. 
Scornful  at  once,  and  vindictive,  thunderous  always,  more 
sullen  and  threatening  as  the  day  went  on,  he  stalked  with 
baleful  emanation  of  Grorgonian  cold  from  dais  to  door, 
and  door  to  dais,  of  the  majestic  torture  chamber, — vast  as 
the  great  council  hall  of  Venice,  but  degraded  now  by  the 
mean  terrors,  swallow-like  under  its  eaves,  of  doleful  crea- 
tures who  had  no  counsel  in  them,  except  how  to  hide 
their  crib  in  time,  at  each  fateful  Abbot's  transit.  Of 
course  /  never  used  a  crib,  but  I  believe  the  Dean  would 
rather  I  had  used  fifty,  than  borne  the  puzzled  and  hope- 
less aspect  which  I  presented  towards  the  afternoon,  over 
whatever  I  had  to  do.  And  as  my  Latin  writing  was,  I 
suppose,  the  worst  in  the  university, — as  I  never  by  any 
chance  knew  a  first  from  a  second  future,  or,  even  to  the 
end  of  my  Oxford  career,  could  get  into  my  head  where 
the  Pelasgi  lived,  or  where  the  Heraclids  returned  from, — 
it  may  be  imagined  with  what  sort  of  countenance  the 
Dean  gave  me  his  first  and  second  fingers  to  shake  at  our 
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parting,  m  with  what  Gomfrat  I  met  the  inquiries  of  my 
father  and  moUier  as  to  the  extent  to  whkh  I  was,  in 
college  o^nion,  carrying  all  before  me. 

221.  As  time  went  on,  the  aspect  ci  my  college  hall  to 
me  meimt  little  more  than  the  fear  and  shame  of  those 
examination  days;  but  even  in  the  first  surprise  and  sub- 
limity of  finding  myself  dining  there,  w««  many  reasons 
for  the  qualification  of  my  pleasure.  The  change  from  our 
fiKmt  parlour  at  Heme  Hill,  some  fifteen  feet  by  dghte^is 
and  meat  and  pudding  with  my  mother  and  Mary,  to  a 
hall  about  as  Ug  as  the  nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
with  its  extremity  lost  in  mist,  its  roof  in  darkness,  and 
its  company,  an  innumerable,  immeasurable  visimi  in  van- 
ishing perspective,  was  in  itself  more  af^alling  to  me  than 
appetizing;  but  also,  from  first  to  last,  I  had  the  clownish 
feeling  of  having  no  business  there. 

In  the  cathedral,  however  bom  or  bred,  I  felt  myself 
presait  by  as  good  a  right  as  its  bishop, — nay,  that  in 
some  of  its  lessons  and  uses,  the  building  was  less  his 
than  mine.  But  at  table,  with  this  learned  and  lordly 
perq>ective  of  guests,  and  state  of  worldly  service,  I  had 
nothing  to  do;  my  own  j^per  style  of  dinii]^  was  for 
ever,  I  felt,  divided  firom  this — impassably.  With  baked 
potatoes  under  the  mutton,  just  out  of  the  oven,  into  the 
little  parknar  off  tite  shop  in  Madket  Street,  or  beside  a 
gipsy's  kettle  on  Addington  Hill  (not  that  I  had  ever 
been  beside  a  gipsy's  kettle,  but  often  wanted  to  be);  or 
with  an  oat-cake  and  butttf — for  I  was  always  a  gour- 
mand— in  a  Scotch  shcf^ierd's  cotti^^e,  to  be  divided  with 
his  collie»  I  was  mysdf^  and  in  my  place:  but  at  the 
gentlemen-commoners*  table,  in  Cardinal  Wdbey's  dinkig- 
room^^  I  was,  in  all  sorts  of  ways  at  once,  less  than 
myself,  and  in  all  sorts  of  wrong  places  at  oaoe,  out  of 
my  place. 

SS2.   I    may    as    w^   here   record   a   somewhat   comic 

^  [ne  HaU  was  built  by  WolMy,  162a] 
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incident,  extremely  trivial,  which  took  place  a  little  while 
afterwards ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  its  triviality,  farther  con- 
tributed to  diminish  in  my  own  mind  the  charm  of  Christ 
Church  Hall.  I  had  been  received  as  a  good-humoured 
and  inoffensive  little  cur,  contemptuously,  yet  kindly,  among 
the  dogs  of  race  at  the  gentlemen*commoners'  table;  and 
my  tutor,  and  the  men  who  read  in  class  with  me,  were 
beginning  to  recognize  that  I  had  some  little  gift  in  read- 
ing with  good  accent,  thinking  of  what  I  read,  and  even 
asking  trouUesome  questions  about  it,  to  the  extent  of 
being  one  day  eagerly  and  admiringly  congratulated  by 
the  whole  class  the  moment  we  got  out  into  quad,  on  the 
consummate  manner  in  which  I  had  floored  our  tutor.  I 
having  had  no  more  intention  to  floor,  or  consciousness  of 
flooring,  the  tutor,  than  a  babe  unborn  I  but  had  only 
happened,  to  the  exquisite  joy  of  my  companions,  to  ask 
him  something  which  he  didn't  happen  to  know.  But,  a 
good  while  before  attainii^  this  degree  of  public  approval^ 
I  had  made  a  direct  attempt  to  bring  myself  into  favour- 
able notice,  which  had  been  far  less  successful. 

It  was  an  institution  ci  tiie  college  that  every  week 
the  undergraduates  should  write  an  essay  on  a  philosophical 
subject,  explicatory  of  some  brief  Latin  text  of  Horace, 
Juvenal,  or  other  accredited  and  pithy  writer ;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, as  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  rtwa  that  what  they 
wrote  was  really  looked  at,  the  essay  pronounced  the  bert 
was  read  aloud  in  hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  en- 
forced attendance  of  the  other  undergraduates.  Here,  at 
least,  was  something  in  which  I  felt  that  my  little  faculties 
had  some  scope,  and  both  conscientiously,  and  \<rith  real 
interest  in  the  task,  I  wrote  my  weekly  essay  with  all 
the  sagacity  and  eloquence  I  possessed.  And  therefore, 
Hiough  much  flattered,  I  was  not  surprised,  when,  a  few 
weeks  after  coming  up,  my  tutor  announced  to  me,  with 
a  look  of  approval,  that  I  was  to  read  my  essay  in  hall 
next  Saturday. 

228.  Serenely,  and  on  good  grounds,  confident  in  my 
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powers  of  reading  rightly,  and  with  a  decent  gravity  which 
I  felt  to  be  becoming  on  this  my  first  occasion  of  public 
distincticxi,  I  read  my  essay,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  not 
ungracefully ;  and  desc^ided  from  the  rostrum  to  receive — 
as  I  doubted  not — ^the  thanks  of  the  gentlemen-commoners 
for  this  creditable  presentmmt  of  the  wisdom  of  that  body. 
But  poor  Clara,  after  her  first  ball,  receiving  her  cousin's 
compliments  in  the  cloak-room,  was  less  surprised  than  I 
by  my  welcome  from  my  cousins  of  the  long-table.  Not 
in  envy,  truly,  but  in  fiery  disdain,  varied  in  expression 
through  evary  form  and  manner  of  English  language,  from 
the  OlymfHan  sarcasm  of  Charteris  to  the  level-delivered 
volley  of  Grimston,^  they  explained  to  me  that  I  had  com- 
mitted grossest  l^-rnqjert^  against  the  order  of  gentlemen- 
oommcmers ;  that  no  gentl^oaan-commoner's  essay  ought  ever 
to  contain  more  than  twelve  lines,  with  four  words  in 
each;  and  that  even  indulging  to  my  folly,  and  conceit, 
and  want  of  Mxwir  foAre^  the  impropriety  fA  writing  an 
essay  with  any  meaning  in  it,  like  vulgar  stud^its, — the 
thoughtlessness  and  audacity  of  writing  one  that  would  take 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read,  and  then  reading  it 
all,  might  for  this  once  be  forgiven  to  such  a  greenhorn, 
but  that  Coventry  wasn't  the  wcnrd  fcnr  the  place  I  should 
be  sent  to  if  ever  I  did  such  a  thing  again.*  I  am  hiq[>py 
at  least  in  remembering  that  I  \ixe  my  fSedl  from  tiie 
clouds  without  much  hurt,  or  even  too  ridiculous  astonish- 
ment. I  at  once  admitted  the  justice  of  these  repre- 
sentations,   yet    do    not    remember    that    I    modified    the 

^  [Robert  Grintton  (1816-1884),  fiunout  as  boxer,  swimmer,  rider,  end  crioketor  \ 
mentioned  below,  §  236  (p.  210).] 

*  [The  enormity  of  Raskin's  offence  will  be  understood  by  what  Dean  KitdiiB 
tells  us  of  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  these  weekly  exercises:  '^ Randall,, 
the  great  hosier  of  the  High,  who  afterwards  retired  on  a  good  fortune,  or  'Cicero' 
Cook,  the  learned  scoot  of  Christ  Church,  used  to  underteke,  for  a  consideration, 
to  compose  the  views  of  the  haughty  undergraduate,  and  the  young  man  con- 
descended to  sign  the  same,  and  poke  it  into  the  box  in  the  tutor's  oak.  The 
rest  usually  ainied  at  filling  their  regulation  three  pages  with  ftw  words,  long  and 
well  spread  out ;  we  all  came  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  useless  nuisance  "^ 
(BuMn  tfi  Oxford  and  other  Ftipen,  1904,  p.  13).] 
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style  of  my  future  essays  materially  in  consequence,  neither 
do  I  remember  what  Une  of  conduct  I  had  proposed  to 
myself  in  the  event  of  again  obtaining  the  privilege  of 
edifying  the  Saturday's  congregation.  Perhaps  my  essays 
really  diminished  in  value,  or  perhaps  even  the  tutors  had 
enough  of  them.    All  I  know  is,  I  was  never  asked  to. 

224.^  I  ought  to  have  noticed  that  the  first  introductions 
to  the  men  at  my  table  were  made  easier  by  the  chance 
of  my  having  been  shut  up  for  two  days  of  storm  at  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  in  1885,*  with  some  thirty  travel- 
lers from  various  countries,  among  whom  a  Christ  Church 
gentleman-commoner,  Mr.  Strangways,^  had  played  chess 
with  me,  and  been  a  little  interested  in  the  way  I  drew 
granite  among  the  snow.  He  at  once  acknowledged  me  in 
Hall  for  a  fellow-creature ;  and  the  rest  of  his  set,  finding 
they  could  get  a  good  deal  out  of  me  in  amusement  without 
my  knowing  it,  and  that  I  did  not  take  upon  myself  to 
reform  their  manners  from  any  Evangelical,  or  otherwise 
impertinent,  point  of  view,  took  me  up  kindly ;  so  that,  in 
a  fortnight  or  so,  I  had  fair  choice  of  what  companions 
I  liked,  out  of  the  whole  college. 

Fortunately  for  me — beyond  all  words,  fortunately — 
Henry  Acland,  by  about  a  year  and  a  half  my  senior, 
chose  me;  saw  what  helpless  possibilities  were  in  me,  and 
took  me  affectionately  in  hand.  His  rooms,  next  the  gate 
on  the  north  side  of  Canterbury,*  were  within  fifty  yards  of 
mine,  and  became  to  me  the  only  place  where  I  was  happy. 
He  quietly  showed  me  the  manner  of  life  of  English  youth 

^  [The  MS.  here  reads  i— 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  old  men  rememher  their  youth,  hut  not 
their  vesterdajrs.  I  very  sorrowfully  find  myself  now  old  enough  to  forget 
both,  but  certainly  the  youth  most  It  puzues  me  extremely  that  I  cannot 
the  least  recall  the  feelings  of  first  acquaintance  with  the  men  at  my 
table,  nor  how  the  mere  forms  of  introduction  were  arranged  by  them  for 
me.    My  notion  is  that  they  were  made  easier  .  .  ."] 

*  [See  Ruskin's  metncal  ''Letter  from  Abroad,"  Vol.  II.  p.  434.1 

^  [Stephen  Fox  Strangways^  afterwards  (on  an  elder  brothePs  death)  Lord  Staver- 
dale ;  died  1848.] 

*  [The  Canterbury  ouadrangle,  beyond  Peck  water,  occupies  the  site  of  **  Canter- 
bury Hall^"  of  which  Wycklifw  is  supposed  to  have  been  master.} 
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of  good  sense,  good  family,  and  enlarged  education;  we 
both  of  us  already  lived  in  elements  far  external  to  the 
college  quadrangle.  He  told  me  of  the  plains  of  Troy; 
a  year  or  two  afterwards  I  showed  him,  on  his  marriage 
journey,  the  path  up  the  Montanvert;^  and  the  friendship 
between  us  has  never  changed,  but  by  deepaiing,  to 
this  day. 

225.  Of  other  friends,  I  had  some  sensible  and  many 
kind  ones;  an  excellent  c<^ge  tutor;'  and  lat^  on,  for 
a  private  one,  the  entirely  ri^t-minded  and  accomplished 
scholar  already  named,  Osborne  Gordcm.  At  the  ccnrnar  of 
the  great  quadrangle  lived  Dr.  Buckland,  always  ready  to 
help  me, — or,  a  greater  favour  still,  to  be  helped  by  me,  in 
diagram  drawing  for  his  lectures.  My  picture  of  the  granite 
veins  in  Trewavas  Head,  with  a  cutter  weathering  the 
point  in  a  squall,  in  the  style  of  Copley  Fielding,  still, 
I  bddeve,  forms  part  of  the  resources  of  the  geological 
department.  Mr.  Parker,  then  first  founding  the  Archi- 
tectural Society,'  and  Charles  Newton,*  already  notable « in 
his  intense  and  curious  way  of  looking  into  things,  were 
there  to  sympathize  with  me,  and  to  teach  me  more  accu- 
rately the  study  of  architecture.  Within  eight  miles  were 
the  pictures  of  Blenheim.  In  all  ways,  opportunities,  and 
privileges,  it  was  not  conceivable  that  a  youth  of  my  age 
could  have  been  placed  more  favourably — ^if  only  he  had 
had  the  wit  to  know  them,  and  the  will  to  use  them. 
Alas  I  there  I  stood — or  tottered — partly  irresolute,  partly 
idiotic,-  in  the  midst  of  them:  nothing  that  I  can  think 
of  among  men,  or    birds,   or   beasts,  quite   the   image    of 

^  [In  1846^  at  the  eod  of  August  Aeland  had  visited  the  site  of  Troy  a  few 
yeara  hefore ;  aad  pahlished  The  Piams  qf  Troif,  iUustrmM  6y  a  Fanoramie  Drawing 
taken  on  the  9poi  and  a  Map  e<mHrtuM  t^er  ths  latest  turvey:  see  J.  B.  Atlay's 
Memoir  of  Henry  Adand^  p.  72.] 

>  [The  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown :  aee  beiow^  p.  200.] 

*  [John  Henry  Parker  (1806-1884),  bookseller  at  Oxford ;  writer  on  archi- 
tecture ;  first  keeper  of  the  Asbmolean  Museam,  1870-1884.  jHis  works  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  are  referred  to  by  Ruskin  in  VoL  XXtlT.  p^  99,  and 
Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  366,  4ia] 

«  [For  later  reference  to  hin,  see  iL  §  165  (p.  885),] 
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me,  except  poor  little  Shepherdess  Agnes's  picture  of  the 
''Duckling  Astray."' 

226.  I  count  it  is  just  a  little  to  my  credit  that  I  was 
not  ashamed,  but  plei^ed,  that  my  mother  came  to  Oxford 
with  me  to  take  such  care  of  me  as  she  could.  Through 
all  three  years  of  residence,  during  term  time,  she  had 
lodging  in  the  High  Street  (first  in  Mr.  Adams's  pretty 
house  o£  sixteenth-century  wood-woi^^),  and  my  &ther 
lived  alone  all  through  the  week  at  Heme  Hill,  parting 
with  wife  and  sdu  at  once  for  the  son's  sake.  On  the 
Saturday,  he  came  down  to  us,  and  I  went  with  him  and 
my  mother,  in  the  old  domestic  way,  to  St.  Peter's,  for  the 
Sunday  morning  service:  otherwise,  they  never  appeared 
with  me  in  puhlic,  lest  my  companions  should  laugh  at  me, 
or  any  one  else  ask  malicious  questions  concerning  vintner 
papa  and  his  old-fashioned  wife. 

None  of  the  men,  through  my  whole  college  career, 
ever  said  one  word  in  depreciation  of  either  of  them,  or 
in  sarcasm  at  my  habituidly  spending  my  evenings  with 
my  mother.  But  once,  when  Ad61e's  elder  sister  came 
with  her  husband  to  see  Oxford,  and  1  mentioned,  some- 
what unnecessarily,  at  dinner,  that  she  was  the  Countess 
Diane  de  Maiscm,  they  had  no  mercy  on  me  for  a  month 
afterwards. 

The  reader  will  please  also  note  that  my  mother  did 
not  come  to  Oxford  because  she  could  not  part  with  me, — 

^  [See  Fort  Otavigera,  Utter  50  (\''ol.  XXVIII.  p.  257).     The  MS.  here  adds:— 

^'And  here  I  am  partly  tempted^  and  partly  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty, 

to  digress  into  a  treatise  on  what  1  miffht  liave  made  of  the  Uuirersity  if 

/  had  known  better,  or  what  it  might  have  made  of  me,  if  it  had  known 

better.     Resisting  both  imnulse,  and  couscionsness  of  philosophical  power, 

I  pursue  my  relation  of  what  it  did  make  of  me,  and  1  of  myself.    It  is, 

I  think,  a  little  to  my  credit  .  .  .'' 

Some  pages  of  such  a  treatise  wUl  be  found  partly  in  passages  now  added  in  the 

Appendix  (below,  pp^  610-614) ;   partly  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown  in 

the  next  volume.] 

'  [The  MS.  adds:  '*0f  our  one  chief  sitting-room,  in  whicb  my  outline  drawing, 
still  extant,  gives  excellent  idea.''  The  drawing  is  here  reproduced  ^Plate  XI.). 
The  rooms  are  at  90  High  Street,  a  house  formerly  in  possession  of  Christ  Church, 
and  now  occupied  by  University  College.  Ruskiu's  sketch,  which  nnat  have  been 
made  on  the  floor,  magnifies  the  height,  but  is  otherwise  true  to  the  panelled  and 
ceiled  room,  as  it  still  exists  (1908).] 
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still  less»  because  she  distrusted  me.  She  came  sim][^ 
that  she  might  be  at  hand  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden 
illness.  She  had  always  been  my  j^ysician  as  well  as  my 
nurse;  on  several  occasions  her  timely  watchfulness  had 
saved  me  from  the  most  serious  danger ;  nor  was  her  caution 
now,  as  will  be  seen,  unjustified  by  the  event.^  But  for  the 
first  two  years  of  my  college  life  I  caused  her  no  anxiety; 
and  my  day  was  always  hapjMcr  because  I  could  tell  her  at 
tea  whatever  had  pleased  or  prc^ted  me  in  it« 

227.  The  routine  ci  day  is  periiaps  worth  telling.  I 
never  missed  chapel;  and  in  winter  got  an  hour's  reading 
before  it.  Breakfast  at  nine, — ^half-an-hour  allowed  for  it  to 
a  second,  for  Captain  Marryat'  with  my  roll  and  butter. 
College  lectures  till  one.  Lunch,  with  a  little  talk  to  any- 
body who  cared  to  come  in,  or  share  their  own  commcxis 
with  me.  At  two,  Buckland  or  other  professor's  lecture. 
Walk  tiD  five,  hall  dinner,  wine  either  given  or  accepted, 
and  quiet  chat  over  it  with  the  reading  men,  or  a  frolic 
with  those  of  my  own  table;  but  I  always  got  round  to 
the  High  Street  to  my  mother's  tea  at  seven,  and  amused 
myself  till  Tom^  rang  in,  and  I  got  with  a  run  to 
Canterbury  gate,  and  settled  to  a  steady  bit  of  final  read- 
ing till  ten.  I  can't  make  out  more  than  six  hours'  real 
work  in  the  day,  but  that  was  constantly  and  unflinch- 
ingly given.* 

228.  My  Herodotean  history,  at  any  rate,  got  well 
settled  down  into  me,  and  remidns  a  greatly  precious  pos- 
session to  this  day.  Also  my  college  tutor,  Mr.  Walter 
Brown,  became  somewhat  loved  by  me,  and  with  gentleness 
encouraged  me  into  some  small  acquaintance  with  Greek 

*  I  try  to  do  without  notes,  but  for  the  sake  of  mny  not  English 
reader  must  explain  that  ^'  Tom  "  is  the  name  of  the  great  bell  of  Oxford, 
in  Christ  Church  western  tower. 

1  [See  below,  pp.  259,  260.1 
s  [See  above,  §  118  (p.  103).] 

3  [For  some  passages  whi^  followed  here  in  the  first  draft,  see  the  A|^ndiz ; 
below^  p.  610.] 
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verbs.^  My  mathematics  progressed  well  under  another  tutor 
whom  I  liked»  Mr.  Hill;'  the  natural  instinct  in  me  for 
pure  geometry  being  keen,  and  my  grasp  of  it,  as  far  as 
I  had  gone,  thorough.  At  my  "little  go"*  in  the  spring 
of  '88,  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  being  given  me,  as  was 
customary  with  the  Euclid  examination  paper,  I  handed 
the  book  back  to  the  examiner,  saying  scornfully,  "I  don't 
want  any  figures,  Sir."  "You  had  better  take  them," 
replied  he,  mildly ;  which  I  did,  as  he  bid  me ;  but  I  could 
then,  and  can  still,  dictate  blindfold  the  demonstration  of 
any  problem,  with  any  letters,  at  any  of  its  points.  I  just 
scraped  through,  and  no  more,  with  my  Latin  writing, 
came  creditably  o£f  with  what  else  had  to  be  done,  and 
my  tutor  was  satisfied  with  me, — ^not  enough  recognizing 
that  the  "little  go"  had  asked,  and  got  out  of  me,  pretty 
nearly  all  I  had  in  me,  or  was  ever  likely  to  have  in 
that  kind. 

229.  It  was  extremely  unfortunate  for  me  that  the  two 
higher  lecturers  of  the  college,  Kynaston  (afterwards  Master 
of  St  Paul's)  *  in  Greek,  and  Hussey,*  the  censor,  in  I  don't 
recollect  what  of  disagreeable,  were  both  to  my  own  feeling 
repellent.  They  both  despised  me,  as  a  home-boy,  to  begin 
with;  Kjmaston  with  justice,  for  I  had  not  Greek  enough 
to  undostand  taiything  he  said;  and  when  good-naturedly 
one  day,  in  order  to  bring  out  as  best  he  might  my  sup- 
posed peculiar  genius  and  acquirements,  he  put  me  on  at 
the  Spa  ii  TpiyKvKfmvy  oirot  xevov  SejjLag  KaO&ycu,  of  the  Ipkigenia 

^  [The  MS.  adds:— 

''Singularly^  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  ever  explained  to  me 
the  meaninff  of  the  word  'aorist^'  and  I  never  thought  of  it  myself  till  I 
was  forty."] 
>  [The  Rev.  Edward  Hill ;  student  of  Christ  Church,  1827-1850 ;  Hon.  Canon 
of  St  Alhans.] 

*  [The  examination  now  known  at  Oxford  as  ''Smalls"  or  " Responsions/  the 
term  '*  little  go "  being  in  more  recent  slang  confined  to  the  corresponding  examina- 
tion at  Cambridge.]  • 

*  [Herbert  Kynaston  (1809-1878) ;  tutor  and  Greek  reader  at  Christ  Church, 
1836:  D.D.  1849;  high-master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  1838-1876.] 

ft  [Robert  Hussey  (1801-1856) ;  censor  of  Christ  Churchy  1835-1842 ;  Plrofessor  of 
Eeclenastical  History,  1842-1856.] 
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in  Tauris^  and  found,  to  his  own  and  all  the  dass's  astonish- 
ment and  disgust,  that  I  did  not  know  what  a  triglyph 
was, — never  spoke  to  me  with  any  patience  again,  until 
long  afterwards  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  received  me,  on  an 
occasion  of  school  ceremony,  witii  affection  and  respect. 

Hussey  was,  by  all  except  the  best  men  of  the  coU^fe, 
felt  to  be  a  censorious  censor;  and  the  manners  of  the 
collate  were  unhappily  such  as  to  make  any  wise  censor 
censorious.  He  had,  by  the  judgment  of  heaven,  a  grim 
countenance ;  and  was  to  me  accordingly^  £rom  first  to  last» 
as  a  Christchurch  Grorgon  or  Erinnys,  whose  passing  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  air  as  well  as  on  the  gravel 

I  am  amused,  as  I  look  back,  in  now  perceiving  mbaH 
an  aesthetic  view  I  had  of  all  my  tutors  and  companions, — 
how  consistently  they  took  to  me  the  aspect  of  pictures^ 
and  how  I  from  the  first  declined  giving  any  attention  to 
those  which  were  not  well  painted  enough.  My  ideal  of  a 
tutor  was  founded  on  what  Holbein  or  Diirer  had  r^re- 
sented  in  Erasmus  *  or  Melanchthon,  or,  even  more  solemnly^ 
on  Titian's  Magnificoes  or  Bonifazio's  Bishops.  No  presences 
of  that  kind  appeared  either  in  Tom  or  Feckwater;  and 
even  Doctor  Pusey  (who  also  never  spoke  to  me)  was  not 
in  the  least  a  picturesque  or  tremendous  figure,  but  only  a 
^ckly  and  rather  ill  put  together  English  clerical  gentLeman, 
who  never  looked  one  in  the  face,  or  appeared  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

280.  My  own  tutor  was  a  dai^-eyed,  animated,  pleasant, 
but  not  in  the  least  impressive  person,  who  walked  with 
an  unconscious  air  of  assumption,  noticeable  by  us  juniors 
not  to  his  advantage.  Kynaston  was  ludicrously  like  a  fat 
schoolboy.  Hussey,  grim  and  brown  as  1  said,  somewhat 
lank,  incapable  of  jest,  equally  incapable  of  enthusiasm; 
for  the  rest,  doing  his  duty  thoroughly,  and  a  most  esti- 
mable member  of  the  coUege  and  university, — but  to  me,  a 

^  [Rnakiii  made  good  use  of  the  line,  however^  pr<tantly  in  his  Foetry  ^  Arcki» 
Ucture,  §  126 :  see  VoL  I.  p.  99.1 

«  [See  Plates  XXXVL  and  XXXVU.  in  Vol.  XXII.  (pp.  418,  419).] 
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rerident  calamity  fiur  greator  than  I  knew,  whose  malefic 
influence  I  recognize  in  memory  only. 

Finally,  the  Dean  himself,  thou^^  veneraUe  to  me, 
from  the  first,  in  his  evident  honesty,  self-respect,  and  real 
power  of  a  rough  kind,  was  yet  in  his  genial  aspect  too 
much  like  the  s^  of  the  Red  Pig  which  I  afterwards  saw 
set  up  in  pudding  raisins,  with  black  currants  for  eyes,  by 
an  imaginative  grocer  in  Chartres  fair;  and  in  the  total 
bodily  and  ghostly  presence  of  him  was  to  me  only  a 
rotundly  progressive  toror,  or  sternly  enthroned  and  nidied 
Anathema. 

There  was  one  tutor,  however,  out  of  my  sphere,  who 
readied  my  ideal,  but  disappcHnted  my  hope,  then, — as 
peihaps  his  own,  since; — a  man  sorrowfully  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greek  a^ayicii — the  present  Dean.^  He 
was,    and   is,   one   of  the   rarest   types  of  nobly-presenced 

^  [Dma   liddell,  oo  reading  thia  chapter  of  PtaterUa,  wrote  to  RoekiQ  as 
follows : — 

''Your  'Christ  Church  Choir'  I  have  read  with  mach  interest  It  calb 
back  eld  times  and  reyives  the  memory  of  many  things.  ...  As  for  mjael^ 
I  have  to  thank  vou  for  your  kindly  exnressions.  Kindly  I  call  them, 
though  I  am  sensiole  that,  under  the  kindliness,  lies  severe  oensure.  But 
I  think  this  censure  is  based  upon  an  over-estimate  of  my  umquhile  capaci- 
ties. To  alter  your  phrase,  I  conceive  you  to  say  that  by^  bowing  my  neck 
under  some  kind  of  a^dyinj,  I  have  become  a  Philistine  instead  of  becom- 
ing, as  was  poanble,  a  true  Israelite.  Well,  I  hope  I  am  not  an  absolute 
Philistine.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  never  oould,  with  any  suecess,  have 
attempted  a  way 

* — qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora.* 

This,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  mean. 

*'  None  of  us,  in  looking  back,  but  must  say  with  old  Samuel  Johnson, 
'I  have  lived  a  life  of  wnich  I  do  not  like  the  review.'     But  this  is 
diflerent  from  imagining  that  one  might  have  done  great  things  instead 
of  little.    Enough  of  myself." 
To  this  Ruskin  replied:— 

^'I  am  very  grateful  for  your  letter.  What  was  held  back  in  my 
reforence  to  you  was  chiefly  my  own  mortified  vanity,  at  your  praising 
other  people's  lectures,  and  never  mine  !  and  sorrow  that  you  kept  dictionary 
making,  instead  of  drawing  trees  at  Madeira  in  ooiaur, 

"I  hope  what  further  words  may  come,  in  after  times,  as  I  go  on, 

will  not  oain   you;  though  I   was  very  furious  about  the   iron   railing 

through  Christ  Church  m^dow." 

(H.  L.  Thompson's  Mmnoir  of  Hmry  George  LiddeU,  1809,  pp.  81-82.)    LiddeU,  as 

therein  appears,  had  eonsidetmble  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  was  fond  of  visiting 

Madeira.    The  closing  reference  in  Ruskin's  letter  is  to  the  new  avenue  (1872) : 
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Englisfamen,  but  I  fimcy  it  wbs  Ins  advene  star  that  made 
him  an  Knglishman  at  all — die  prosaic  and  pnctieal  elemoit 
in  him  havii^  prevailed  over  the  sensitive  one.  He  was 
the  only  man  in  Oxford  auHmg  the  masters  ci  my  day 
who  knew  anything  <tf  art;  and  his  keen  sagrii^  of  Tmner, 
that  he  '^had  got  hcdd  of  a  £dse  ideal,"  would  have  been 
infinitely  helpful  to  me  at  that  time,  had  he  explained  and 
enforced  it.  But  I  suppose  he  did  not  see  enough  in  me 
to  make  him  take  trouble  with  me, — and,  what  was  mudi 
more  serious,  he  saw  not  enou^  in  himself  to  take  trouble, 
in  that  field,  with  himself. 

231.  There  was  a  more  humane  and  more  living  spirit, 
however,  inhabitant  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's Square:  and  a  great  many  of  the  mischances  which 
were  oniy  harmful  to  me  through  my  own  folly  may  be 
justly  hdd,  and  to  the  full,  counterbalanced  by  that  (me 
piece  of  good  frartune,  of  wfaidi  I  had  die  wit  to  take 
advantage  Dr.  lackland  was  a  Cancm  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  he,  with  his  wife  and  &mily,  were  all  sensible  and 
good-natured,  with  (»riginality  enough  in  the  sense  of  them 
to  give  sap  and  savour  to  the  whole  college. 

Originality — ^passing   slightly  into  grotesqueness,   and  a 

Me  ibkL.  p.  165.  The  MS.  of  PfWteriU  gnm  a  dianeterisition  of  Liddell  at 
greater  length,  from  which  the  foUowing  ymmugm  may  he  quoted : — 


'  Gifted  with  tme  taste  for  art  in  his  rooth,  he  did  not  lore  it  enough 
to  learn  iti  elements ;  the   anpractifled  ncoltiea  sot  first  stunted,  then 
▼ulgariaed,  and  his  powers  in  that  kind  finally  expired  in  making  monotonoos 
sketches  on  his  blotting  paper  at  the  debates  in  ConTOcation.  .  •  •  He  was 
himself  huilt  into  its  wall  when  he  was  made  its  Dean.      His  honesty, 
balanced  intellectual  power,  and  Mty  breeding  and  taste  would  haTe  been 
of  invaluable  alloy  in  the  baser  meial  of  the  British  Psrliament,  and  he 
would  haTo  made  a  magnificently  picturesque  and  usefullv  practical  Bishop 
— nay,  conceivably,  could   his   dictionary  have  been   fovtn  uii^  a   great 
historian  or  sound  investigating  scholar.  ...    I  have  bat  further  to  say 
of  Liddell  at  that  time  t£it  be  was  alwavs  right  and  serviceable  in  what 
notice  he  took  of  me,  though  he  took  little,  wad  his  haughty  and  reserved, 
or  more  accurately  annoyed  and  careless,  manner  hindered  me  from  asking 
for  more ;   so  that*  as  Uie  presence  of  Hussey  made  tiie  Carolinean  sym- 
metry of  Peckwater  terrific  to  me,  that  of  Liddell  made  more  rigid  to  me 
the  perpendicular  9£  Tom." 
In  connexion  with  what  Rnskin  here  says  of  Liddell  being  ''always  right  and 
serviceable,''  see  VoL  XXXlll.  p.  525,  where  he  mentions  Liddell's  advice  to  him 
to  study  religions  art  at  Oxford ;  and  the  letters  to  Liddell  written  after  the  publi- 
cation oi  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PahUen,  YoL  ID.  pp.  067-^6.] 
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little  diminishing  their  effective  power.  The  Doctor  had 
too  much  humour  ever  to  follow  far  enough  the  dull  side 
of  a  subject.  Frank  ^  was  too  fond  of  his  bear  cub  to  give 
attention  enough  to  the  training  of  the  cubbish  element 
in  himself;  and  a  day  scarcely  passed  without  Mit's  com- 
mit-ting  herself  in  some  manner  disapproved  by  the  statelier 
coU^e  demoiselles.  But  all  were  £rank»  kind,  and  clever, 
vital  in  the  highest  degree;  to  me,  medicinal  and  saving. 

Dr.  Buckland  was  extremely  like  Sydney  Smith  in  his 
staple  of  character;  no  rival  with  him  in  wit,  but  like 
him  in  humour,  common  sense,  and  benevolently  cheerful 
doctrine  of  Divinity.  At  his  breakfast-table  I  met  the 
leading  scientific  men  of  the  day,  from  Herschel*  down- 
wards, and  often  intelligent  and  courteous  foreigners, — with 
whom  my  stutter  of  French,  refined  by  Addle  into  some 
precision  of  accent,  was  sometimes  usefUL  Every  one  was 
at  ease  and  amused  at  that  breakfast-table, — the  menu  and 
service  of  it  usually  in  themselves  interesting.  I  have 
always  regretted  a  day  of  unlucky  engagement  on  which 
I  missed  a  delicate  toast  of  mice;  and  remembered,  with 
delight,  being  waited  upon  one  hot  summer  morning  by 
two  graceful  and  polite  little  Carolina  lizards,  who  kept 
off  the  flies.' 

^  [For  Francis  TVevelyan  Backknd  (182^1880),  son  of  Dr.  William  Buckland. 
aee  Vol.  XXVUL  p.  176  n,  ''  Mit,"  one  of  Buokland's  daoghters,  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Mra.  Buckland  of  Febmarj  10,  IQ6Q  (Vol  XXXVL).] 

*  [Sir  John  Herscbel  (1792-1871),  the  astronomer.] 

*  [For  another  referenoe  to  this  breaktet,  see  Note9  on  the  Edueaiianai  Series,  1878 
(Vol.  XXL  p.  153).  Augustus  Hare  tells  some  curious  tales  of  Buckland  in  this 
connexion :  '^Talk  of  strange  relics  led  to  mention  of  the  heart  of  a  French  king 
preserved  at  Nnneham  in  a  silver  casket.  Dr.  Buckland,  whilst  looking  at  i^ 
exclaimed,  'I  have  eaten  many  strange  things,  but  have  never  eaten  the  heart  of  a 
king  before,'  and  before  any  one  could  hinder  him  he  had  gobbled  it  up,  and  the 
precious  relic  was  lost  for  ever.  Dr.  Buckland  used  to  say  that  he  had  eaten  his 
way  straight  through  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  that  the  worst  thing  was  a 
mole — that  was  utterly  horrible.  Dr.  Buckland  afterwards  teld  Lady  Lyndhurst 
that  there  was  one  thing  even  worse  than  a  mole,  and  that  was  a  blue-bottle  fly" 
(A.  J.  C  Hare,  The  SUfry  of  My  Life,  voL  v.  p.  368).  Ruskin  had  a  stery  of 
Buckland  sending  a  young  lady  te  a  bsll  with  a  live  snake  for  her  bracelet,  and 
he  staved  there!  ''Yes,"  added  Ruskin,  ''and  well  he  ini|grht  in  such  an  honour- 
aUe  pisce ;  any  snake  might  be  proud  of  so  delightful  a  position  "  ^see  LeUere  to  M,  O. 
and  H,  O.,  bv  John  Ruskin,  pp.  8-9).  OUier  accounts  of  Buckland  and  his  home 
may  be  fonnd  in  ITke  Life  and  Oorretpondenee  oj  WUHam  BueMand,  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  1884;  and  in  the  L^e  ^  Frank  Bmckiand,  by  6.  C.  Bompas,  1885.} 
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28S.  I  have  above  noticed^  the  further  and  incalculable 
good  it  was  to  me  that  Acland  lock  me  up  in  my  first 
and  foolishest  dajrs,  and  with  prtMj  irony  and  loving  in* 
sight,— or,  rather,  sympathy  witii  what  was  best,  and  Uind- 
ness  to  what  was  w<»st  in  me, — gave  me  the  good  of 
seeing  a  noUe  young  EngUdi  life  in  its  purity,  sagacity, 
honour,  reckless  daring,  and  happy  piety;  its  English  pri^ 
shining  prettily  through  all,  like  a  girl's  in  her  beauty.  It 
is  extremdy  interesting  to  me  to  contrast  the  Englishman's 
silently  consdous  pride  in  what  he  tf ,  with  the  vexed  rest* 
lessness  and  wretchedness  of  the  Frenchman,  in  his  thirst 
for  ^gloire,"  to  be  gained  by  agonized  eff<M-t  to  become 
something  he  is  not. 

One  day  when  the  CherwdU  was  running  deep  over  one 
of  its  most  slippery  weirs,  questiim  rising  between  Acland 
and  me  whether  it  were  traversaUe,  and  I  declaring  it 
too  positively  to  be  impassable,  Acland  instantly  took  off 
boot  and  sock,  and  walked  over  and  back.  He  ran  no 
risk  but  of  a  sound  ducking,  beiiq^,  <rf  course,  a  strong 
swimmer:  and  I  suppose  him  wise  enou^  not  to  have 
done  it  had  there  been  real  danger.  Bat  he  would  cor- 
tainly  have  run  the  margin  fine,  and  possessed  in  its  quite 
highest,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  most  laughable  d^free,  the 
constitutional  English  serenity  in  danger,  which,  with  the 
foolish  of  us,  d^enerates  into  dehgfat  in  it,  but  with  the 
wise,  whether  soldier  or  physician,  is  the  basis  of  the  most 
fcMrtunate  action  and  swiftest  decision  of  deliberate  skill 
When,  thirty  years  afterwards.  Dr.  Acland  was  wrecked 
in  the  steamer  TynCy^  off  the  coast  of  Dorset,  the  steamer 
having  lain  wedged  on  the  rocks  all  night, — ^no  one  knew 
what  rocks, — and  the  dawn  breaking  on  half  a  mile  of 
dangerous  surf  between  the  ship  and  shore, — the  officers, 
in  anxious  debate,  the  crew,  in  confusion,  the  passengers,  in 

»  [See  p.  197.] 

*  FA  stfluner  telonging  to  tlie  West  IndU  Mail  CmnMay,  bomewirA  homnd  fron 
Rio  Janeiro.  She  was  Mhore  on  Januarr  l(^  1857;  tne  incidait,  therefiM!^^  was 
not  '^ thirty"  b«t  twenty  '^yeara  aflarwarae."  For  farther  account  of  tba  inddent, 
aeo  J.  B.  Atlay't  Memmr  qf  Sir  Henrjf  Acland^  pp.  235-236.] 
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hysterics  or  at  prayers,  were  all  astcmished,  aad  many  scan- 
dalized, at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Acland  from  the  saloon 
in  punctilious  morning  dress,  with  the  announcement  that 
**  breakfiast  was  ready.**  To  the  impatient  clamour  of  indig- 
nation with  which  his  unsympathetic  conduct  was  greeted, 
he  replied  by  pointing  out  that  not  a  boat  could  go  on 
shore,  far  less  come  out  from  it,  in  that  state  of  the  tide, 
and  that  in  the  meantime,  as  most  of  them  were  wet,  all 
cold,  and  at  the  best  must  be  dragged  ashore  through  the 
surf,  if  not  swim  for  their  lives  in  it,  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely prudent  to  begin  the  day,  as  usual,  with  breakfast. 
The  hjTsterics  ceased,  the  confusion  icalmed,  what  wits  any- 
body had  became  available  to  them  again,  and  not  a  life 
was  ultimately  lost. 

288.  In  aU  this  playful  and  proud  heroism  of  his  youth, 
Henry  Acland  delighted  me  as  a  leopard  w  a  falcon  would, 
without  in  the  least  affecting  my  own  character  by  his 
example.  I  had  been  too  often  adjured  and  commanded  to 
take  care  of  myself,  ever  to  think  of  following  him  over 
slippery  weirs,  or  accompanying  him  in  pilot  boats  through 
white-topped  shoal  water;  but  both  in  art  and  science  he 
could  pull  me  on,  being  years  ahead  of  me,  yet  glad  of 
my  sympathy,  for,  till  I  came,  he  was  literally  alone  in  the 
university  in  caring  for  either.  To  Dr.  Buckland,  gecHogy 
was  <Hily  the  pleasant  occupation  of  his  own  merry  life. 
To  Henry  Acland  physiology  was  an  entrusted  gospel  of 
which  he  was  the  solitary  and  ftrst  preacher  to  the  heathen ; 
and  already  in  has  undeigraduate*s  room  in  Canterbury  he 
was  designing — a  few  years  later  in  his  professuHial  room 
in  Tom  quad,  he  was  realiadng, — ^the  introduction  of  ph3rsio- 
logical  study  ^  which  has  made  the  university  what  she  has 
now  become. 

Indeed,  the  curious  point  in  Aeland's  cfaaraeter  was  its 
early  com{detenes8.  Already  in  these  yet  boyish  da3ra,  his 
judgment  was  unerring,  his  aims   determined,   his   powers 

^  [See  chapter  yi.   (''Early  Stmgffles  ior   Science  Teadring   in   Oxfod*)  ef 
J.  B.  Atla/s  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Achnd,] 
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developed;  and  had  he  not,  as  time  went  on,  been  bound 
to  the  routine  of  professional  woric,  and  satisfied  in  the 
serenity,  not  to  say  arrested  by  the  intarests,  of  a  beau- 
tiful hmne  life, ^it  is  no  use  thinking  or  saying  what  he 

might  have  been;  those  who  know  him  best  are  tiie  most 
thankful  that  he  is  what  he  is. 

284.  Next  to  Adand,  but  with  a  many-feet-thick  wall 
between,  in  my  aesthetic  ch<»ce  of  id<ds,  which  required 
{»imarily  of  man  or  woman  that  they  should  be  comely, 
before  I  r^prded  any  of  thdr  fkrther  qualities,  came 
Francis  Charteris.^  I  have  always  hdd  Charteris  the  most 
ideal  Scotsman,  and  on  the  wh<^  the  grandest  type  of 
Eurc^pean  Circassian  race  hitherto  visible  to  me;  and  his 
subtie,  effortless,  inevitable,  unmalicious  sarcasm,  and  gener- 
ally sufficient  and  available  sanse,  gave  a  constantiy  natural, 
and  therefore  inoffen^ve,  hmiteur  to  his  ddicate  beauty. 
He  could  do  what  he  liked  with  any  one, — at  least  with 
any  one  of  good  humour  and  sjrmpathy;  and  when  one 
day,  the  old  sub-dean  coming  out  of  Canterbury  gate  at 
the  instant  Charteris  was  dismounting  at  it  in  forlndden 
pink,  and  Charteris  turned  serenely  to  him,  as  he  tock  his 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  to  inform  him  that  ^  he  had  been 
out  with  the  Dean's  hounds,''  the  old  man  and  the  boy 
were  both  alike  pleased. 

Charteris  never  failed  in  imjrthing,  but  never  troubled 
himself  about  anything.  Naturally  of  hi^  ability  and 
activity,  he  did  all  he  chose  with  ease, — neithw  had  &Ib 
in  hunting,  nor  toil  in  reading,  nor  ambition  nor  anxiety 
in  examination, — ^nor  disgrace  in  recklessness  of  life.  He 
was  partiy  chedced,  it  may  be  in  some  measure  weakened, 
by  hectic  danger  in  his  constitution,  possibly  the  real  cause 
of  his  never  having  made  his  mark  in  after  life. 

285.  The  Earl  of  Desart,'  next  to  Charteris,  mterested 
me  most  of  the  men  at  my  taUe.     A  youth  of  the  same 

^  [The  ninth  Earl  oi  Wemjn,  born  m  jmr  before  Ruakin  (1818X  and  itill  hmlo 
and  hmrty  (1906).    See  above,  p.  192.] 
>  [See,  ttgMu,  abore,  p.  192.] 
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hti^  pfomi^  tad  cC  kind  diqpoatioB,  be  had  lesi  nri^und 
acstivity.  and  le$»  bcti^g  Iiiabr-^comiwm  tenw^  than  the 
Scot;  and  the  Univar^y  made  no  attenqit  to  give  hfam 
mare.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  rec^t  dayis  to  e^ualiae  the 
pofiitioii,  and  di^piise  the  distinctiea  of  noUe  and  aerYitec*^ 
F^dMips  it  might  have  been  viaerj  matead  of  effhcing  tiie 
distinction^  to  reverse  the  mamitt  oi  it.  In  those  day9  the 
happy  servitor*s  tenure  of  bis  ooU^ge^oem  aad  revemie 
depended  on  his  kulustiy>  whUe  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
noble  to  support  with  lavish  gifts  the  coU^i^  troini  vAAfh 
he  expected  no  retuni,  and  to  buy  with  suns  equivakofc 
to  his  dignity  the  priviJ^es  of  rejectixi^  alike  its  instructiott 
and  its  controL  It  xems  to  me  singular,  and  little  svg^ 
gestive  of  sagacity  in  the  common  Eiriglish  oharacteft  that 
it  had  never  occurred  to  either  an  cU  deaOt  <^  a  young 
duke,  that  possibly  the  Church  of  England  and  the  House 
of  Peers  n^ght  hold  a  differ^it  positico  in  the  country  in 
years  to  come  if  the  entrance  examination  had  been  made 
aeverer  for  the  rich  than  the  poor ;  and  the  nobility  and  good 
breeding  of  a  studoit  ea^peefaed  to  be  UasMied  con^ist^itly 
hy  the  shield  on  his  seal*  the  tassd  on  his  et^  the  grace 
of  his  conduct^  and  the  accuracy  of  bis  learning. 

In  the  last  respect,  indeed,  £t<m  asid  Hanrow  boys  axe 
for  ever  distinguished,---whether  idle  or  industrious  in  after 
li&t— from  youth  of  general  England;  but  how  much  of 
the  best  capacity  of  her  noblesse  is  lost  by  her  earelessness 
of  thek  university  training,  she  may  soon  have  more  serious 
cause  to  calculate  than  I  am  willing  to  fi>ret^ 

,  I  have  little  to  record  of  my  admired  Irish  fellow* 
student  than  that  he  gave  the  su[^)a  at  which  my  firesh^ 
man's  initiation  into  the  body  of  gwtlemen«oommoners  was 
to  be  duly  and  formally  ratiiied.'  Curious  glances  were 
directed  to  me  under  the  ordeal  of  the  necessary  toasts,-*^ 

1  [See  mbove,  §  211,  p.  184.] 

'  [RoBkin  gives  an  Account  of  this  ^^wine"  in  The  Orawn  qf  Wild  OHve,  §  148 
(Vol.  XVIII.  p.  606) ;  see  also  ilnd.,  p.  169  ii.  Sea  ab*  Vol  XVU.  p.  4i6.  For 
aaow  fiurtber  acnuml  of  BoiUa'a  umrysadvata  aparieneasy  saa  tlM  Introiuation  ; 
abore,  pp.  bdL-bnr.] 
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but  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  hospitality  of  my  entertainers 
that  I  probably  knew  as  much  about  wine  as  they  did. 
When  we  brobe  up  at  the  small  hours,  I  helped  to  cany 
the  son  of  the  head  of  my  college  downstairs,  and  walked 
across  Peckwatar  to  my  own  rooms,  deliberating,  as  I  went, 
whether  there  was  imy  immediately  practicable  trigon(»netric 
method  of  determining  whether  I  was  walking  straight 
towards  the  lamp  over  the  door. 

286.  From  this  time — ^that  is  to  say,  from  about  the 
lliird  week  after  I  came  into  residence — it  began  to  be 
recognized  that,  muff  or  milksop  though  I  might  be,  I 
could  hold  my  own  on  occasion;  and  in  next  term,  "v^en 
I  had  to  retimi  civilities,  that  I  gave  good  wine,  and  that 
of  curious  quality,  without  any  bush ;  ^  and  saw  with  good- 
humour  the  fruit  I  had  sent  for  from  London  thrown  out 
of  the  window  to  the  porter's  children :  farther,  that  I  could 
take  any  quantity  of  jests,  though  I  could  not  make  one, 
and  could  be  extremely  interested  in  hearing  conversation 
on  topics  I  knew  nothhig  about, — to  that  degree  that  Bob 
Grimston  condescended  to  take  me  with  him  one  day  to 
a  tavern  across  Magdalen  Bridge,  to  hear  him  elucidate 
from  the  landlord  some  points  of  the  horses  entered  for 
the  Derby,  an  object  only  to  be  properly  accomplished  by 
sitting  with  indifference  on  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  table, 
and  carrjning  on  the  dialogue  with  carefrd  pauses,  and  more 
by  winks  than  words. 

The  quieter  men  of  the  set  were  also  some  of  thaoa 
interested  in  my  drawing;  and  one  or  two — Scott  Murray,* 
for  instance,  and  Lord  Kildare — ^were  as  punctual  as  I  in 
chapel,  and  had  some  thoughts  concerning  college  life  and 
its  issues,  which  they  were  glad  to  share  with  me.  In  this 
second  year  of  residence,  my  position  in  college  was  thus 
alike  pleasuit,  and,  satisfactorily  to  my  parents,  eminent: 
and  I  was  received  without  demur  into  the  Christ  Church 

1  [A$  You  Like  It,  EjOlogae.] 

<  [Charleci  Robert  Scott  Mamy,  of  Dftoeiiield,  Bocks;  M.P.  1841-1845;  died 
1882.] 
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Society,  which  had  its  quiet  club-room  at  the  comer  of 
Oriel  Lane^  looking  across  to  the  ^'beautiful  gate"^  of  St. 
Mary's;  and  on  whose  books  were  entered  the  names  of 
most  of  the  good  men  belonging  to  the  upper  table  and 
its  set,  who  had  passed  through  Christ  Church  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

287.  Under  these  luxurious,  and — in  the  world's  sight — 
honourable,  conditions,  my  mind  gradually  recovering  its 
tranquillity  and  spring,  and  making  some  daily,  though 
infinitesimal,  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  common 
sense,  I  believe  that  I  did  harder  and  better  work  in  my 
coU^fe  reading  than  I  can  at  all  remember.  It  seems  to 
me  now  as  if  I  had  known  Thucydides,  as  I  knew  Homer 
(Pope's!),'  since  I  could  spell;  but  the  fact  was,  that  for 
a  youth  who  had  so  little  Greek  to  bless  himself  with  at 
seventeen,  to  know  every  syllable  of  his  Thucydides  at  half 
past  eighteen  meant  some  steady  sitting  at  it.  The  perfect 
honesty  of  the  Greek  soldier,  his  high  breeding,  his  political 
insight,  and  the  scorn  of  construction  with  which  he  knotted 
his  meaning  into  a  rhythmic  strength  that  writhed  and 
wrought  every  way  at  once,  all  interested  me  intensely  in 
him  as  a  writer;  while  his  subject,  the  central  tragedy  of 
all  the  world,  the  suicide  of  Greece,  was  felt  by  me  with 
a  sympathy  in  which  the  best  powers  of  my  heart  and 
brain  were  brought  up  to  their  fullest,  for  my  years.' 

I  open,  and  lay  beside  me  as  I  write,  the  perfectly 
dean  and  well-preserved  third  volume  of  Arnold,  over 
which  I  spent  so  much  toil,  and  burnt  with  such  sorrow; 
my  close- written  abstracts  still  dovetailed  into  its  pages ;  and 
read  with  surprised  gratitude  the  editor's  final  sentence  in 
the  preface  dated  ''  Fox  How,  Ambleside,  January,  1885." 

>  [Acts  UL  2.    The  MS.  adds  m  note:— 

^^The  Soath  Porch,  whose  twisted  {hilars  were  copied  from  those  in 

Raphael's  cartoon  of  Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautifdl  Gate  of  the  Temple.'' 

This  Italian  porch  was  erected   hy  Morgan  Owen^  one  of  Land's  chaplains^  and 

the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  it  formed  one  of  the  articles  on  whidi  the 

Archbishop  was  impeached.] 

*  [See  above,  §  61  (p.  51).] 

*  [For  a  passage  that  follows  here  in  the  MS.,  see  below,  p.  610.] 
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.  ^Na*  tha  wiUoii  codmiagMm  «£  a*hlisi>e 
ui  modem  tinvs  ooi  go  ^rthiar  than  Hm  aophj^  ^ 
Graaw  weat  bdfan  th«Dk  Wkate^rae  amdwitgr  eai^  imtMk 
mmI  flMhtilebgr  contetve^  to  mako*  thi:  ^raida  ^good'  inA 
«c«l'  diangQ  tiidr  iiiiMftigy  iMa  Imk  akead^  tneii  ift  tkw 
days  of  Plato,  and  by  Us  eloquence^  ami 
fMth  miladiQn^  fmt  to  shame.'* 
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EOSLYN  CHAPEL 

288^  I  MUST  yet  return,  before  closing  the  broken  recoixl  of 
these  first  twenty  vears«  to  one  or  two  scattered  days  m 
1836^  when  things  happened  which  led  forward  into  phases 
of  work  to  be  given  account  of  in  ne:!^  volume^ 

I  cannot  find  the  date  of  my  father's  buying  his  first 
Copley  Fielding,-^"  Between  King's  House  and  Inveroran^ 
Argyllshire,"^  It  cost  a  tremendous  sum,  for  us — ^fbrty- 
seven  guineas;  and  the  day  it  came  home  was  a  festa,  and 
many  a  day  after*  in  looking  at  it,  and  fancying  the  hill$ 
and  the  »m  were  real. 

My  father  and  I  were  in  absolute  sympathy  about 
Copley  Fidding,  and  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  now  to 
wish  I  had  lived  at  the  Land's  End,  and  never  seen  any 
trt  but  Prout's  und  his.  We  were  very  much  set  up  at 
inricH^  his  aaquanstaiiee,  and  ttwi  very  happy  ia  it:  the 
modestest  of  presidents  he  was;'  the  simplest  of  painters, 
without  a  vestige  of  romance,  but  the  purest  love  of  daily 
Sunshine  and  the  constant  hills.  Fancy  him,  wiitle  Stan« 
field  and  Hardiiiig  and  Roberts  were  |[rand-toQring  in  Italy^ 
and  Sicily,  and  Stiria,  and  Bc^emia,  and  lUyria,  and  the 
Alps,  and  tiie  Pyrenees,  and  the  Sierra  Morena, — ^Fidding 
never  crossing  to  Calais,  but  year  after  year  returning  to 

^  [For  Md  anecdote  about  this  picture.  9^  AH  qf  Bn§hnd,  §§  168,  169  (VoL 
ZXXm.  t^  ^9^  886^  Roslda  pWoed  k  at  m^  «Iw  te  )u»  Unwii^  School  at 
Oxford :  see  VoL  XXL  p.  171J 

<  [Preudent  of  the  old  Water-Coloar  Society,  1831-1816 :  coomre  Jri  of 
EngUmd,  %  118  (VeL  XXZHL  p.  87^3 
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Saddleback  and  Ben  Venue,  or,  less  ambitious  yet,  to  Sand- 
gate  and  the  Sussex  Downs.^ 

289.  The  drawings  I  made  in  1885*  were  really  inter- 
esting even  to  artists,  imd  appeared  promising  enough 
to  my  fether  to  justify  him  in  promoting  me  from  Mr. 
Runciman's  tutelage*  to  the  higher  privileges  of  art-inatruc- 
tion.  Lessons  from  any  of  the  members  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society  cost  a  guinea,  and  six  were  supposed  to 
have  efficiency  for  the  production  of  an  adequately  skilled 
water-colour  amateur.  There  was,  of  course,  no  questi<Hi 
by  what  master  they  should  be  given;  and  I  know  not 
whether  papa  or  I  most  enjoyed  the  six  hours  in  Newman 
Street*:  my  father's  intense  delight  in  Fielding's  work  making 
it  a  real  pleasure  to  the  painter  that  he  should  stay  chat- 
ting while  I  had  my  lesson.  Nor  was  my  father's  talk  (if 
he  could  be  got  to  talk)  unworthy  any  painter's  attention, 
though  he  never  put  out  his  strength  but  in  writing.^ 

240.  I  chance  in  good  time  on  a  letter  from  North- 
cote  in  1880,  showing  how  much  value  the  old  painter  put 
on  my  father's  judgment  of  a  piece  of  literary  work  which 
remains  classical  to  this  day,  and  is  indeed  the  best  piece 
of  existing  criticism  founded  on  the  principles  of  Sir 
Joshua's  school: — 

''Dear  Sir^ — I  receired  your  most  kind  and  consoUog  letter,  jet  I 
was  veiy  sorry  to  find  yoa  had  been  so  ill,  but  hope  yon  have  now 
recovered  your  health.  The  praise  yoa  are  so  good  as  to  bestow  on  me 
and  the  Volume  of  G>nversatiims  gires  me  more  pleasure  than  perh^w 
yoa  apprehend,  as  the  book  was  published  against  my  consent,  and,  in 
its  first  appearance  in  the  magasines,  totally  without  my  knowledge.  I 
have  done  all  In  my  power  to  prevent  its  coming  before  the  pabHc^ 
because  there  are  several  hard  and  cruel  opinions  of  persons  that  I  woold 
not  have  them  see  in  a  printed  book;  brides  that,  H«ditt,  although  a 
man  of  real  aUlities,  yet  had  a  desire  to  give  pain  to  others,  and  has 
also  frequently  exaggerated  that  which  I  had  said  in  confidence  to  him. 

^  [Compare  what  Raskin  says  'm  ih^  AH  qf  England,  §  168  (VoL  XXXUI. 
p.  373).] 

'  [Several  ezamplss  of  them  have  been  given  in  this  edition :  see,  e^.,  YeL  L 
pp.  8.  32,  620.] 

•  [See  above,  p.  76.] 

*  ^That  is,  in  letters  and  diaries :  see  DOsete,  below,  i^  58IM(92.] 
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Howeverj   I  thank  God  that  this  book^  which  made  me  tremble  at  its 

coming  before  the  worlds  is  received  with  nnexpected  favour  ^^  to  my 

part,  and  the  approbation  of  a  mind  like  yours  give  (na — short  for  "  cannot 
but  give")  me  the  greatest  consolation  I  can  receive,  and  sets  my  mind 
more  at  ease. 

''Please  to  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ruskin,  who  I 
hope  is  well,  and  kind  remembrances  to  your  son. — I  remain  always,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  friend*  and  very  humble  servant, 

''Jambs  Northcotb. 

"Abgtll  Housv.  October  ItUh,  1830. 
*'  To  John  J.  Ruskin,  Esq.** 

241.  And  thus  the  proposed  six  lessons  in  Newman 
Street  ran  on  into  perhaps  eight  or  nine,  during  which 
Copley  Fielding  taught  me  to  wash  colour  smoothly  in 
successive  tints,  to  shade  cobalt  through  pink  madder  into 
yellow  ochre  for  skies,  to  use  a  broken  scraggy  touch  for 
the  tops  of  mountains,  to  represent  calm  lakes  by  broad 
strips  of  shade  with  lines  of  light  between  them  (usually 
at  abort  the  distance  of  the  lines  of  this  print  ^),  to  produce 
dark  clouds  and  rain  with  twelve  or  twenty  successive 
washes,  and  to  crumble  burnt  umber  with  a  dry  brush 
for  foliage  and  foreground.  With  these  instructions,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  copying  a  drawing  which  Fielding  made  before 
me,  some  twelve  inches  by  nine,  of  Ben  Venue  and  the 

*  In  memory  of  the  quiet  old  man  who  thus  honoured  us  with  his 
friendship,  and  in  most  true  sense  of  their  value,  I  hope  to  reprint  the 
parts  of  the  G>nversations  which  I  think  he  would  have  wished  to  be 
preserved.' 

^  f^mewbat  wider  in  ed.  1  of  PraterUa,] 

'  frhis  intention  of  reprinting  W.  Hazlitt^  Convenatiom  of  Jama  NoHhooU^  B,A. 
(1830),  was  not  carried  out.  In  the  Cottoniao  Library  at  Plymoutb,  there  is  a  copy 
of  the  book  which  has  inserted  a  letter  from  Ruskin's  fitther  asking  Northeote  to 
obl^  him  with  an  early  copy.  Mr.  Emeet  Radford,  on  communicating  this  fiust 
to  Raskin,  received  the  followin^f  '©pty  • — 

''84  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford^  29  Od.  '84.— My  dbab  Sm,— You 
could  not  possibly  have  done  me  a  gpreater  kindness  than  in  sending  me 
that  copy  of  my  fiither's  letter.  I  would  respectfully  pray  the  librarian 
that  the  original  may  not  be  lost.  The  letter  comes,  singularly,  just 
when  I  am  about  to  set  down  some  notes  of  my  own  early  acquaint- 
ance with  Northeote,  and  debt  to  my  fiither. — Ever  £uthfully  and  grate- 

"J.    RUBKIK."] 
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IVoiBwhs,  with  brawn  cows  stantfii^  in  Liodi  Achntf  /  so 
wuch  to  my  own  ntisfkction  that  I  put  my  woilt  np  orei 
my  foedroora  cfatnmey-pieee  the  l&$t  thing  at  night,  aaid 
woke  to  its  contemplation  in  the  morning  with  a  raptuxe^ 
mixed  of  jelf-eompkeency  and  the  seDte  of  new  laenhy, 
in  wlttdi  I  floated  aH  that  day»  as  in  a  new!y-discoTerod 
and  strongly  buoyant  species  of  air. 

In  a  very  little  while,  however,  I  found  that  this  gteat 
first  step  did  not  mean  consistent  progress  at  the  same 
pace.  I  saw  that  my  washes,  however  careful  or  multitu- 
duMMMit  did  not  in  the  ettd  look  as  smooCk  as  Fiddfaig^s, 
and  tiiat  my  cmmblings  of  burnt  umber  beeame  unintcr- 
osting  afiber  a  tertain  number  of  wpetitions. 

With  ^ill  gneater  disootimgoment,  I  perceived  the  Fieid- 
kig  processes  to  be  imqppficaUe  to  the  Alps.  My  scnggy 
touches  did  not  to  my  sstnfrctioii  rqiresent  aiguilles^  nor 
my  ntfod  lines  of  shade,  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  water* 
eofeor  drawing  was  di>aadoiied,  with  a  dim  under*  current 
of  fioeling  that  I  had  no  gift  ftr  tt,^--a&d  in  troth  I  had 
none  for  cofeur  arrangement^-^^^and  the  pencil  outline  re- 
twned  to  with  resolute  energy.' 

842.  I  had  never,  up  to  this  time,  seen  a  Turner  draw- 
ing, and  acaicely  know  whether  to  lay  to  tiie  score  of 
dulness,  or  prudence,  the  tranquillity  in  which  I  copied  the 
engravings  of  the  Bogers  vignettes,  without  so  much  as 
once  asldng  where  the  ori^nak  were*  The  facts  being 
that  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  drawer  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,'  inaccessible  to  me  as  the  bottcnn  of  the  sea, 
-^^and  that,  if  I  had  seen  them,  they  would  only  have 
destroy^  my  pleasure  in  the  engravings,— -my  rest  in  these 
was  at  least  fbrtunate:  and  the  more  I  consider  of  tins 
and  other  such  forms  of  failure  in  what  most  people  would 

^  rrUs  dfawMf  WM  wdriUtod  •!  CoDirtM  im  tSOS  (No.  ^  nai  igain  mt 
MttlchMtor  in  190i  (Mm,  S3U 

<  [F«  m  pMiige  wUcli  bo*  Mkmm  kt  tke  M&,  wm  tiie  ApModiz;  below, 
^4B4L] 

"  [Tliey  tliiit  became  tbe  property  of  the  nation  upon  ToiMt^e  Jmtb,  as  be 
beqiBpthti  alLbla  drawing!  to  tbe  National  Gallery.] 
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eall  laudtble  owriositf,  the  more  I  am  dbposad  to  ngmd 
with  thankfulness,  and  even  respect,  the  habits  which  have 
remamed  with  me  during  life,  of  always  working  resignedly 
at  the  thing  under  my  hand  till  I  could  do  it,  and  look- 
ing exchisivefy  at  the  thing  before  my  eyes  t9l  I  could 
see  it 

On  the  •tiher  hand,  the  Academy  Tamers  were  too  tut 
beyond  all  hope  of  imitation  to  distiob  me,  and  the  impres- 
sions they  produced  before  1886  were  confused;  mauy  of 
them«  like  the  Quilleboeuf»  or  the  ''Keelmen  heaving  m 
coals,'"  being  of  little  charm  in  edoiir;  and  the  Fountaia 
of  Indolence,  or  Golden  Bough,^  perhaps  seeming  to  me 
alMa4y  lfintita«tic,  heside  the  natnrditm  of  Landseer,  a&d  the 
Inimaii  inbere«t  and  intelligible  fimsh  of  Wilkie. 

248.  Bat  ill  1886  IWner  exhibited  three  pieteiM,  kk 
which  the  characteristics  of  his  later  manner  were  developed 
with  tm  best  flkiM  «nd  enthusiasm  t  inlicft  and  her  Nurse, 
Borne  from  Mount  Aventine,  a&d  Mereory  and  Atgoi. 
Hit  freak  in  plaemg  Juiiet  at  Venice  instead  of  Vwxm, 
and  the  mysteriet  of  km^ght  $mA  rodcets  with  which  he 
had  disguised  Venice  herself^  gave  occasioii  to  an  artide  in 
SiuekwMcTi  Magazine  erf  sufficiently  tdUng  ribaldry,  expresi^* 
mg,  with  some  fbrce,  and  extreme  discourtesy,  the  feelings 
of  the  pupils  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  at  the  appearance  of 
these  miaeeredited  views  of  Nature. 

The  review  raised  me  to  the  height  of  *  black  anger^ 
in  which  I  have  remained  pretty  nearly  erer  once;  and 
having  by  that  time  some  oonfidenee  m  my  powar  of  words, 
and — not  merely  judgment,  but  iliiic««  experience--^  the 
charm  of  Tumer^s  work,  I  wrote  an  answer  to  Blackwood, 
of  which  I  wish  I  could  now  find  any  fitagment^  But  my 
ftttfaer  thou^^t  it  right  to  ask  IVimei^s  leave  for  its  puMB- 
cation ;  it  was  copied  in  my  best  hand,  and  sent  to  Queen 

*  r^The  Mouth  of  the  Seine:  QuilleboBuf"  was  mt  the  Academy  in  1883;  the 
''Keelmen"  in  1885;  the  "Fountain  of  Indolence''  and  the  ''Golden  Boiurh"  in 

]aa4«i 

s  [Printed  in  thif  e^«Son :  ToL  IIL  pp.  68ft-«i#.    For  fartkfriaav  •T  Hie  tiffM 
pictorea  ^  Tunmv  ^ad  eUaraets  froai  the  artMe  in  Jiwlbiiarf,  see  4M.j  p.  §96  n.] 
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Anne  Street,  and  the  old  man  returned  kindly  answer,  as 
foUows: — 

'U7>  Qvmmt  Am  (iw)  Snunr  Wmtj 
''October  (Uk,  1838. 

''My  dkab  Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  yoor  zeal,  Idndnets,  and  the 
troable  you  hare  taken  in  my  behalf,  in  regard  of  the  criticinn  of  Black- 
woodPs  magaxme  for  October,  respecting  my  works;  but  I  never  move  in 
these  matters^  they  are  of  no  import  save  mischief  and  the  meal  tub,  which 
Maga  fears  tox  by  my  having  invaded  the  flour  tub, 

*^P,S. — If  you  wish  to  have  the  manuscript  back,  linve  the  goodness 
to  let  me  know.  If  not,  with  your  sanotkm,  I  will  send  it  on  to  the 
possessor  of  the  picture  of  Juliet" 

I  cannot  give  the  signature  of  this  letter,  which  has 
been  cut  off  for  some  frigid!  In  latar  years  it  used  to 
be,  to  my  father,  "Yours  most  truly,"  and  to  me,  "Yours 
truly-" 

The  "possessor  of  the  picture"  was  Mn  Munro  of 
Novar,  who  never  spoke  to  me  of  the .  first  chapter  of 
Modem  Painters  thus  coining  into  his  hands.  Nor  did  I 
ever  care  to  ask  him  about  it;  and  still,  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  I  persevered  in  the  study  of  Turner  engravings 
only,  and  the  use  of  Copley  Fielding's  method  for  such 
efforts  at  colour  as  I  made  on  the  vacaticm  journeys 
during  Oxford  days. 

244.  We  made  three  tours  in  those  summers,  without 
crossing  Channel  In  1887,  to  Yorkshire  and  the  Lakes; 
in  1888,  to  Scotland;  in  1889,  to  ComwalL^ 

On  the  journey  of  1887,  when  I  was  eighteen,  I  fdt, 
for  the  last  time,  the  pure  childish  love  of  nature  which 
Wordsworth  so  idly  takes  for  an  intimation  of  immortality.* 
We  w^Qt  down  by  the  North  Road,  as  usual;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  arrived  at  Catterick  Bridge,  where  there  is  a 
clear  pebble-bedded  stream,  and  both  west  and  east  some 
rising  of  hills,  foretelling  the  moorlands  and  dells  of  upland 

^  [The  first  draft  of  Praterita  contains  a  passage  (following  on  §  204)  whieb 
gives  a  note  of  this  tour :  see  tbe  Appendix,  below,  p.  613.] 

*  [For  Rnskin's  numerous  references  to  the  Ode,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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Yorkshire;*  and  there  the  feeUng  came  back  to  me — as  it 
could  never  return  more. 

It  is  a  feeling  only  possible  to  youth,  for  all  care, 
r^fret,  or  knowledge  of  evil  destroys  it;  and  it  requires 
also  the  full  sensibility  of  nerve  and  blood,  the  conscious 
strength  of  heart,  and  hope;  not  but  that  I  suppose  the 
purity  of  youth  may  feel  what  is  best  of  it  even  through 
sickness  and  the  waiting  for  death;  but  only  in  thinking 
death  itself  God's  sending. 

245.  In  myself,  it  has  always  been  quite  exclusively 
confined  to  wild^  that  is  to  say,  wholly  natural  places,  and 
especially  to  scenery  animated  by  streams,  or  by  the  isea* 
The  sense  of  the  freedom,  spontaneous,  unpolluted  power 
of  nature  was  essential  in  it.  I  enjoyed  a  lawn,  a  garden, 
a  daisied  field,  a  quiet  pond,  as  other  children  do ;  but  by 
the  side  of  Wandel,  or  on  the  downs  of  Sandgate,  or  by 
a  Yorkshire  stream  under  a  clifi^,  I  was  different  from  other 
children,  that  ever  I  have  noticed:  but  the  feeling  cannot 
be  described  by  any  of  us  that  have  it.  Wordsworth's 
*^  haunted  me  like  a  passion " '  is  no  description  of  it,  for  it 
is  not  Uke^  but  ti,  a  passion ;  the  point  is  to  define  how 
it  differs  from  other  passions, — ^what  sort  of  human,  pre- 
eminently human,  feeling  it  is  that  loves  a  stone  for  a 
stone's  sake,  and  a  cloud  for  a  cloud's.  A  monkey  loves  a 
monkey  for  a  monkey's  sake,  and  a  nut  for  the  kernel's, 
but  not  a  stone  for  a  stone's.  I  took  stones  for  bread, 
but  not  certainly  at  the  Devil's  bidding.* 

I  was  different,  be  it  once  more  said,  from  other  children 
even  of  my  own  type,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  nature  of 

^  [The  MS.  has  au  additioual  passage  here : — 

'^  .  .  Yorkshire.  Neither  foolish  vanity  nor  wasted  love  could  there 
any  more  de^de  or  darken  the  recovered  joy  in  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Inexplicahle,  infinite,  sacred :  the  sense  of  an  awful  life  in  all  things,  an 
awfni  harmony;  man  made  for  Earth  and  Sky,  and  these  for  him; — no 
mere  sense  of  receiving  kindness,  nor  of  perceiving  wisdom^  hut  of  all 
things  heing  naturally  Messed  and  good,  and  all  creatures  with  them.  It 
is  a  feeling  .  .  ."] 

*  \IAne$  composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintem  Abbey:  "The  sounding  cataract  haunted 
me  like  a  passion."] 

•  [Matthew  iv.  3.] 
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the  ibeiiiig,  but  in  the  inixfewe  dT  it.  I  btd,  in  oij  ttde 
clay  pitcher,  vialfuls,  as  it  were,  ci  Wofdsworth'a  rrrvr* 
enoe^  Shelley's  senitiycnefl^  Turoei^B  aoeuiwy,  all  in  one. 
A  awwdsop  was  to  me^  «  to  Words woith»  part  ci  tbt 
Scraian  ob  the  Mount;  but  I  never  dKwld  Iwre  writtai 
awnete  to  the  tdandine,  becaiMe  it  is  of  a  aoane  ytUov^i 
nl  tnq>ei<eet  fonL  With  SbeUey.  I  h^red  Ume  alqr  and 
Une  ejpes,  but  never  in  the  least  confiisod  the  beaFens  with 
my  own  poor  little  Psychidion.^  And  fht  ravennce  and 
paaskm  were  alike  locpt  in  their  places  by  tbe  oonstraetiye 
Tomeriaa  element;  and  I  did  not  weary  nsyself  in  wishing 
that  a  daisy  coukl  aee  the  beauty  of  its  shadow/  b«t  la 
trying  to  draw  the  rindow  rightly,  myKl£' 

S46.  But  so  stubborn  and  chemically  inaltesable  the 
laws  of  the  preaeription  were,  that  now,  looking  back  £rom 
1886  to  that  brook  shore  of  ISST^  whenoe  I  could  see 
the  whole  of  my  youth,  I  find  mysdf  in  nothing  whatsoi* 
erer  ehatigtd.  Some  of  me  is  deed,  more  of  me  ^twogct. 
I  have  learned  a  few  tfadngs,  forgotten  many;  in  the 
total  of  me,  I  am  but  the  same  youth,  dtsappointed  and 
rhcnraatie. 

And  in  Uhistration  of  this  stubbornness,  not  by  stiffen** 
ing  of  the  wood  with  age,  but  in  the  struetare  of  the  piUi, 
let  me  insist  a  minute  or  two  mom  on  the  curxms  joy  I 
£elt  in  1897  in  returning  to  the  haunts  of  boyhood.  N# 
boy  oould  possibly  have  been  smmtc  excited  than  I  was  fay 
seeing  Italy  and  the  Alps;  neither  boy  nor  man  ever  kneir 
better  the  difierence  between  a  Cumheribttd  cottage  snd 
Venetian  palaec^  or  a  Cumberland  stream  and  the  Khcmes^ 
my  very  knowledge  of  this  difference  will  be  found  next 
year  expressing  itself  in  the  first  bit  of  promising  literary 

'  [For  the  reference  t»  Wordtworth^  see— for  m  inowdrqp  drdet  9uggm^ 
•*\bt  Spirit  of  RuwdiM,*  the  lines  qvoted  ia  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  SCT;  and  t» 
enotber  reference  to  Wordsworth's  lines  ^T6  tiie  Lesser  Celandine,**  VoL  IV. 
p.  160.  And  for  the  references  to  Shelley,  see,  ej.,  PrametkeM,  n.  1, 114  (''Thiiie 
eyes  ere  like  the  deep,  bine,  boundless  TAult  orheeveQ"}>  and  the  J^sipijfekidim 
generaUv.] 

*  [Wordsworth,  the  Bnes  b^innhiff,  ^So  fidr,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive"; 
often  quoted  by  Raskin :  see,  e.g.,  Vol.  HI.  p.  177.] 

*  [For  a  passage  which  followed  here  in  tne  MS.,  see  the  Appendix,  p.  000.] 
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¥mk  I  emt  did;^  but^ aftar  idl  the  fiiriou  excijkemeixk  anl 
wiU  jojr  of  the  Contment,  the  coming  back  to  a  Yarlcdure 
stMsmwle  feh  )Bke  xetaming  to  bnxta^  We  went  on 
into  weU  knorwn  Caiabexlaiid ;  my  fkther  took  me  iqp 
Seairfiell  and  Helvdljm,  with  a  elevw  Keswick  guide;  who 
knew  minendogy,  Mr.  Wright;'  nd  the  summer  pasaod 
beneficently  and  peacefully. 

S47.  A  Utile  ineident  wfaicdi  ha|qpened,  I  fancy  m  the 
begkininy  of  '88,.  ^ows  that  I  bad  thus  reeovered  sone 
txao^uiUity  and  tense,  and  m%fat  at  that  time  have  beea 
settled  down  to  skapte  and  bcakhy  life»  eaaly  eapugh,  had 
wmyr  parents  aam  the  diaiiee«. 

i  Ibvgfit  to  say,  whoi  spenking  wi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riehard 
Gray,^  tbut,  when  I  was.  a  child,  my  mother  had  another 
nriigioua  fneaA,  who  U^^  just  at  the  top  of  Camfaorw^ 
Grove,  or  between  it  and  the  White  Gafce,-«^Mn»  Withefs; 
an  extiemdy  aalaUe  and  efaantaUe  peison,  with  whom 
nqr  mother  oorganisgsd^  I  imagine^  such  sobemes  of  ahna<^ 
grang  as  her  own  housdeeeping  prevented  her  aeeing  to 
hersdi  Mr.  Withers  was  a  ecnl-miarehant»  ultimately  not 
a  successfnl  one.  Of  him  I  remember  only  a  reddish  and 
rather  vaoant  face;  of  Mrs»  Witbera^  no  materiaL  a^ect» 
cmly  tiie  above  vague  but  certaia  facta;  and  tiiat  ahe  was 
a  fmnttar  element  in  my  mother's  life»  dying  out  of  it 
kowefver  witiwui  mmch  notice  or  nnss^  before  I  was  old 
enoi^  to  get  any  eiear  notion  of  her. 

In  tbis  spiiqg  of  '88,  however,  the  widowed  Mr.  Withcn^ 
kveing  by  that  time  retirad  to  the  rural  districts  in  redueed 
eut^nmatanoes^  came  up  to  tMro  on  some  small  vestige  itf 
earbonifenms  businesa^  bringiqg  his  anly  dau|^ter  witb  bim 
to  show  my  mother; — wiio,  for  a  wonder,  asked  her 
to  sti^  with  us^  while  her  father  vuitad  his  umquUk 
clientage   at  the   coal-wharves.     Charlotte   Withers  was   a 

'  ]The  MS.  nag  additional  matter  here :  see  the  Appendix^  p.  609.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  him,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  415.J 

*  [See  above,  pp.  TOO,  lOI.] 
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fragile,  fSedr,  freckled,  sensitive  slip  of  a  girl  about  sixteen ; 
graceful  in  an  unfinished  and  small  wild-flower  sort  of  a 
way,  extremely  intellig^it,  affectionate,  wholly  right-minded, 
and  mild  in  (Hety.  An  altogether  sweet  and  delicate 
creature  of  ordinary  sort,  not  pretty,  but  quite  pleasant  to 
see,  especially  if  her  eyes  were  looking  your  way,  and  her 
mind  with  them. 

248.  We  got  to  like  each  other  in  a  mildly  confidential 
way  in  the  course  of  a  week.  We  disputed  on  the  relative 
dignities  of  music  and  painting ;  and  I  wrote  an  essay  nine 
foolscap  pages  long,^  proposing  the  entire  establishment  of 
my  own  opinions,  and  the  total  discomfiture  and  overthrow 
of  hers,  according  to  my  usual  manner  of  paying  court  to 
my  mistresses.'  Charlotte  Withers,  however,  thought  I  did 
her  great  honour,  and  carried  away  the  essay  as  if  it  had 
been  a  school  prize. 

And,  as  I  said,  if  my  father  and  mother  had  chosen  to 
keep  her  a  month  longer,  we  should  have  fallen  quite 
melodiously  and  quietly  in  love;  and  they  might  have 
given  me  an  excellently  pleasant  little  wife,  and  set  me 
up,  geology  and  all,  in  the  coal  business,  without  any 
resistance  or  fartha:  trouble  on  my  part  I  don't  suppose 
the  idea  ever  occurred  to  them;  Charlotte  was  not  the 
kind  of  person  they  proposed  for  me.  So  Charlotte  went 
awBy  at  the  week's  end,  when  her  father  was  ready  for 
her.  I  walked  with  her  to  Camberwell  Green,  and  we 
said  good-bye,  rather  sorrowfully,  at  the  comer  of  the  New 
Road;  and  that  possibility  of  meek  happiness  vanished  for 
ever.  A  little  while  afterwards,  her  father  '*  n^[otiated '^  a 
marriage  far  her  with  a  well-to-do  Newcastle  trader,  whcMn 
she  took  because  she  was  bid.  He  treated  her  pretty 
much  as  cme  of  his  coal  sacks,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
she  died. 

249.  Very  dimly,  and  rathar  against  my  own  will,  the 
incident  showed  me  what  my  mother  had  once  or  twice 

^  [Now  printed  in  Vol.  I.  ^  207-286.] 
>  [Sea  above,  y.  180.] 
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observed  to  me,  to  my  immense  indignation,  that  Ad^e 
was  not  the  only  girl  in  the  world;  and  my  enjojrment  of 
our  tour  in  the  Trossachs  was  not  described  in  any  more 
Byronian  heroics;^  the  tragedy^  also  having  been  given  up, 
because,  when  I  had  described  a  gondola,  a  bravo,  the 
heroine  Bianca,  and  moonlight  on  the  Grand  Canal,  I  found 
I  had  not  much  more  to  say. 

Scott's  country  took  me  at  last  well  out  of  it  all.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  the  reader  now  to  tell  him  that  still  at 
that  date  the  shore  of  LfOch  Katrine,  at  the  etet  extremity 
of  the  lake,  was  exactly  as  Scott  had  seen  it,  and  described, 

''Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep, 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. '  * 

In  literal  and  lovely  truth,  that  was  so: — by  the  side  of 
the  footpath  (it  was  no  more)  which  wound  through  the 
Trossachs,  deep  and  calm  under  the  blaeberry  bushes,  a  dark 
winding  dear-brown  pool,  not  five  feet  wide  at  first,  reflected 
the  entangled  moss  of  its  margin,  and  arch  of  branches 
above,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  sky. 

That  inlet  of  Loch  Katrine  was  in  itself  an  extremely 
rare  thing ;  I  have  never  myself  seen  the  like  of  it  in  lake 
shores.  A  winding  recess  of  deep  water,  without  any  enter- 
ing stream  to  account  for  it — ^possible  only,  I  imagine,  among 
rocks  of  the  quite  abnormal  confiision  of  the  Trossachs; 
and  besides  the  natural  sweetness  and  wonder  of  it,  made 
sacred  by  the  most  beautiful  poem  that  Scotland  ever  sang 
by  her  stream  sides.  And  all  that  the  nineteenth  century 
conceived  of  wise  and  right  to  do  with  this  piece  of  moun- 
tain inheritance,  was  to  thrust  the  nose  of  a  steamer  into 

1  [The  proof  is  different  here : — 

^.  •  .  heroics.  My  papers  on  Architecture  were  written  mostly  on  my 
knee  as  we  trotted  through  the  sweet  Scottish  lowlands,  and  I  saw,  with 
some  recall  of  childish  enthusiasm,  the  hlae  of  Ben  Venue  and  Ben  Ledi 
from  the  ramparts  of  Stirling. 

'^  It  is  of  little  use  to  the  reader  now  .  .  ." 
A  page  of  the  papers,  so  written,  is  given  ahove,  fiicing  p.  72.] 
^  [See  ahove,  p.  182.] 
»  [Lady  qf  the  Lake,  canto  L  la] 
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it,  plank  Its  hkobrnign  over  witb  &  j^atform,  and  drive  tba 
populace  headlMig  past  it  as  fast  as  they  omsk  scuffle.^ 

It  had  been  well  for  me  if  I  had  climbed  Bea  Venue 
and  BeD  Ledt,  hamiaer  in  fawid,  as  ScawfeU  and  HdveUya 
But  I  had  given  myself  some  literaiy  work  instead,  to  which 
I  was  farther  uiged  by  the  sif^  of  Roslyn  and  Mebose. 

250.  The  idea  had  come  iaU>  my  head  in  the  summer 
#f  '87>  aad,  I  imagine,  roae  immediately  out  of  my  sense 
of  the  contrast  between  the  cottages  of  Westmonkoid  and 
those  of  Italy.  Anyhow,  the  Kov^nber  number  of  London's 
Jirchii€etuf%U  Magaaine  for  1887  opens  with  '' Introduotion 
to  the  Poetry  of  Architecture;  or.  The  Architecture  of 
the  Nations  of  Sorope  considered  in  its  Associaticm  with 
Natural  Scenery  and  National  Character/^  by  ElataphusuL* 
I  oo«jld  not  have  put  in  fewer,  or  more  inclusive  worda^ 
the  definition  of  what  half  my  future  life  was  to  be  spent 
ia  discoursing  of;  while  the  nom-de-plume  I  chose:,  **  Accord- 
ing to  Nature^'*  was  equally  expressive  of  the  temper  io 
which  I  was  to  discourse  alike  on  that  and  every  otber 
subject.  The  adoption  oi  a  nom-de-plume  at  aU^  implied 
(as  also  the  concMlment  of  name  on  the  first  publication 
of  Modem  Painters)  a  sense  of  a  power  oi  judgment  in 
myself,  which  it  would  not  have  been  beooming  in  a  youth 
of  ejght.een  to  claim*  Had  either  my  lather  or  tutor  then 
said  to  me,  **  Write  as  it  is  becoming  in  a  youth  to  writer- 
lot  the  reader  discover  what  you  know,  and  be  persuaded 
to  what  you  judge,"  I  perhaps  might  not  now  have  been 
ashamed  of  my  youth's  essaysi  Had  they  said  to  me  more 
sternly,  '*Hold  your  tongue  till  you  need  not  ask  the 
reader's  condescension  in  listening  to  you»"  I  might  perhaps 
have  been  satisfied  with  my  work  when  it  was  mature. 

>  {The  Ma  bm  nR^>-^ 

'«]f  amkf  I  had  iMd  tke  mbm  t»  ssf  W  mp»  aad  wmnm  %}m  thoogbt 
did  ^agMif  emmm.  nto  mf  ^ikrpmM  hmA^^imy^  me  \mn  in  »  •kephanTt 
bothie,  where  I  can  have  peat  ^at^  and  tmcUe  bed  and  pertidge  and 
milk^  and  let  me  learn  l^cae  bilk  instead  ef  eay  nore  Gieok  tiiia  smmner' 
—PareU,  not  Dip,  mMtm  vimm  *" 
For  the  reference  to  the  uEnmdj  see  Vol.  XIY.  p.  361 ;  ceiiperei  hele*»  pb  < 
s  [See  now  VoL  L  pp.  l-18a] 
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As  it  is,  these  youthful  essays,  though  deformed  by 
assumption,  and  shallow  in  contents,  ue  curiously  right  up 
to  the  pomts  they  reach;  and  already  distingui^ed  above 
most  ol  the  literature  of  the  time,  for  the  skill  of  language 
which  the  public  at  once  felt  for  a  pleasant  gift  in  me.^ 

251.  I  have  above  said*  that  had  it  not  been  for  constant 
reading  of  tiie  Bible,  I  might  probably  have  taken  Jc^son 
for  my  model  of  English.  To  a  useful  extent  I  have  always 
done  so;*  in  these  first  essays,  partly  because  I  could  not 
help  it,  partly  of  set,  and  well-set,  purpose. 

On  our  foreign  journeys,  it  being  of  coturse  desirable  to 
keep  the  luggage  as  light  as  possible,  my  fatiier  had  judged 
that  four  little  volumes  oi  Johnson — ^the  Idler  and  the 
Rambler — did,  under  names  wholly  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, contain  more  substantial  literary  nourishm^it 
than  could  be,  from  any  other  author,  packed  into  so  port- 
able compass.  And  accradingly,  in  spare  hours,  and  on  wet 
dajTS,  the  turns  and  returns  of  reiterated  Rambler  and 
iterated  Idler  fastened  themselves  in  my  ears  and  mind; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  me,  till  long  afterwards,  to  quit 
myself  of  Johnsonian  S3rmmetry  and  balance  in  sentences 
intended,  either  with  swordsman's  or  paviour's  blow,  to 
cleave  an  enemy's  crest,  or  drive  down  the  oaken  pile  of 
a  principle.  I  never  for  an  instant  compared  Johnson  to 
Scott,  Pope,  Byron,  or  any  of  the  really  great  writers 
whom  I  loved.  But  I  at  once  and  for  ever  recognized  in 
him  a  man  entirely  sincere,  and  infallibly  wise  in  the  view 
and  estimate  he  gave  of  the  common  questions,  business, 
and  ways  of  the  world.  I  valued  his  sentences  not  pri- 
marily because  they  were  symmetrical,  but  because  they 
were  just,  and  clear;  it  is  a  method  of  judgment  rarely 
used  by  the  average  public,  who  ask  from  an  author  always, 
in  the  first  place,  arguments  in  favour  of  their  own  opinions, 


1  [For  lome  additional  passages  about  tha  essays^  see  the  Appendix;  below, 
p.  615.] 


*  [In  ch.  i.  §  2 ;  above,  p.  14.1 

•  [Coi  .       -    - . 


*  [Compare  what  Rnsldn  says  in  Proitrfdna  of  his  prose  as  '*  honest  English^  of 
good  Johnsonian  lineage,"  Vol.  XXV.  p.  430.] 

xxxv.  P 
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in  el^[ant  terms ;  and  are  just  as  ready  with  their  applause 
for  a  sentence  of  Macaulay's,  which  may  have  no  more 
sense  in  it  than  a  blot  pinched  between  doubled  paper,  as 
to  reject  one  of  Johnson's,  telling  against  thdr  own  pre- 
judice,— ^though  its  S3munetry  be  as  of  thunder  answering 
from  two  horizons. 

252.  I  hold  it  more  than  happy  that,  during  those  con- 
tinental journeys,  in  which  the  vivid  excitement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  left  me  glad  to  give  spare  half- 
hours  to  the  study  of  a  thoughtful  book,  Johnson  was  the 
one  author  accessible  to  me.  No  other  writer  could  have 
secured  me,  as  he  did,  against  all  chance  of  being  misled 
by  my  own  sanguine  and  metaphysical  temperament.  He 
taught  me  carefully  to  measure  life,  and  distrust  fortune; 
and  he  secured  me,  by  his  adamantine  common-sense,  for 
ever,  from  being  caught  in  the  cobwebs  of  Grcrman  meta- 
physics,^ or  sloughed  in  the  English  drainage  of  them. 

I  open,  at  this  moment,  the  larger  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Idler  to  which  I  owe  so  much.  After  turning  over 
a  few  leaves,  I  chance  on  the  closing  sentence  of  Na  65; 
which  transcribing,  I  may  show  the  reader  in  sum  what 
it  taught  me, — in  words  which,  writing  this  account  of 
myself,  I  ccmdusively  obey: — 

"  Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire  to  the  same  praise  imitate 
the  diligence,  and  avoid  the  scmpulosity.  Let  it  be  always  remembered 
that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is  endless,  and  that  manj  doubts  desenre 
not  to  be  cleared.  Let  those  whom  nature  and  study  hare  qualified  to 
teach  mankind,  tell  us  what  they  have  learned  while  they  are  yet  able 
to  tell  it,  and  trust  their  reputation  only  to  themselves." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  know  how  far  my  own 
honest  desire  for  truth,  and  compassionate  sense  of  what 
is  instantly  helpful  to  creatures  who  are  every  instant 
perishing,  might  have  brought  me,  in  their  own  time,  to 
think  and  judge  as  Johnson  thought  and  measured, — even 
had  I  never  learned  of  him.     He  at  least  set  me  in  the 

^  [For  Raskin's  skit  on  these,  tee  Modem  Painters^  voL  iii.  (VoU  V.  pp.  203- 
204) ;  and  compare  ibid.^  p  424.] 
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straight  path  from  the  beginning,  and»  whatever  time  I 
might  waste  in  vain  pleasure,  or  weak  effort,  he  saved  me 
for  ever  from  false  thoughts  and  fritile  speculations.^ 

258.  Why,  I  know  not, — ^for  Mr.  Loudon  was  certainly 
not  tired  of  me, — ^the  Kataphusin  papers  close  abruptly,' 
as  if  their  business  was  at  its  natural  end,  without  a  word 
of  allusion  in  any  part  of  them,  or  apology  for  the  want 
of  allusion,  to  the  higher  forms  of  civil  and  religious  archi- 
tecture. I  find,  indeed,  a  casual  indication  of  some  ulterior 
purpose  in  a  ponderous  sentence  of  the  paper  on  the 
Westmoreland  cottage,  announcing  that  '^it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  when  we  leave  the  lowly  valley  for  the  torn 
ravine,  and  the  grassy  knoll  for  the  ribbed  precipice,  that  if 
the  continental  architects  cannot  adorn  the  pasture  with 
the  humble  roof,  they  can  crest  the  crag  with  eternal 
battlements."*  But  this  magnificent  promise  ends  in  no- 
thing more  tremendous  than  a  "chapter  on  chimneys," 
illustrated,  as  I  find  this  morning  to  my  extreme  surprise, 
by  a  fairly  good  drawing  of  the  building  which  is  now 
the  principal  feature  in  the  view  from  my  study  window, 
— Coniston  HalL 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  papers,  written  at  inters 
vals  during  1888,  indicate  a  fairly  progressive  and  rightly 
consolidated  range  of  thought  on  these  subjects,  within  the 
chrysalid  torpor  of  me. 

254.  From  the  Trosachs  we  drove  to  Edinburgh:  and, 
somewhere  on  the  road  near  Linlithgow,  my  father,  reading 
some  letters  got  by  that  day's  post,  coolly  announced  to 
my  mother  and  me  that  Mr.  Domecq  was  going  to  bring 
his  four  daughters  to  England  again,  to  finish  their  school- 
ing at  New  Hall,  near  Chelmsford. 

And  I  am  unconscious  of  anything  more  in  that  journey, 
or  of  anjiliing  after  it,  until  I  foimd  myself  driving  down 
to  Chelmsford.     My  mother  had  no  business  of  course  to 

^  [For  an  additional  passage  which  hare  followed  in  the  first  draft,  see  the 
Appendix ;  below^  p.  615.1 

'  [The  Architectural  Mamxine  itself  came  to  an  end :  see  VoL  I.  p.  xliv.l 
•  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  W.] 
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take  me  with  her  to  pay  a  visit  in  a  conv^it;  but  I 
suppose  £dt  it  would  be  too  crael  to  leave  me  behind. 
The  young  ladies  ware  allowed  a  chat  with  us  in  the 
pariour,  and  invited  (with  aeceptance)  to  spend  their  vaca- 
ticms  idways  at  Heme  HilL  And  so  begui  a  second  a&ra 
of  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  not  •*  worthy  of  memory,"  * 
but  only  of  the  "Guaida  e  Passa.*"* 

There  was  some  solace  during  my  autumnal  studies  in 
thinking  that  she  was  really  in  England,  really  over  thercy 
—I  could  see  the  sky  over  Chelmsfbrd  fixHn  my  study 
window, — ^and  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  ccmvoit  and 
couldnl;  be  se«i  by  anybody,  or  spoken  to,  but  by  nuns; 
and  that  pertiaps  she  wouldn't  quite  like  it,  aiKl  would  like 
to  come  to  Heme  Hill  again,  and  bear  with  me  a  little. 

255.  I  wonder  mightily  now  what  sort  of  a  creature 
I  should  have  tinned  out,  if  at  this  time  Love  had  been 
with  me  instead  of  against  me;  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
tracting and  useless  pain,  I  had  had  the  joy  of  approved 
love,  and  the  unteUable,  incalculable  motive  of  its  S3rm- 
pathy  and  praise. 

It  seems  to  me  such  things  ure  not  allowed  in  this 
world.  The  men  capable  of  the  highest  imaginative  passion 
are  always  tossed  <m  fiery  waves  by  it:  the  men  who  find 
it  smooth  water,  and  not  scalding,  are  of  another  sort. 
My  father's  second  clerk,  Mr.  Ritchie,  wrote  unfeelingly  to 
his  colleague,  bachelor  Henry,  who  would  not  maxry  for 
his  mother's  and  sister's  sakes,  ^'  If  you  want  to  know  what 
happiness  is,  get  a  wife,  and  half  a  dozen  diildr^i,  and 
come  to  Margate."  But  Mr.  Ritchie  remained  all  his  life 
nothing  more  than  a  pwtly  gentleman  with  gooseberry 
eyes,  of  the  Irvingite  persuasion. 

Thare  must  be  great  happiness  in  the  love-matches  of 
tiie  tyiHcal  English  squire.  Tet  English  sqiiires  make  thdr 
happy  lives  only  a  portion  for  foxes.* 

^  [See  the  fall  title  of  iViefoHto.] 
*  \l^mlBM  bdii.  10.] 
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256.  Of  course,  when  Ad^le  and  her  sisters  came  back 
at  Christmas,  and  stayed  with  us  four  or  five  weeks,  every 
feeling  and  folly,  that  had  been  subdued  or  forgotten, 
returned  in  redoubled  force.  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  AdMe  had  been  a  perfectly  beautiful  and 
amiable  girl,  and  had  herself  in  the  least  liked  me.  1 
suppose  then  my  mother  would  have  been  overcome.  But 
though  extremely  lovely  at  fifteen,  Ad^e  was  not  prettier 
than  French  girls  in  general  at  eighteen;  she  was  firm, 
and  fiery,  and  high  principled;  but,  as  the  light  traits 
already  noticed  of  her  enough  show,^  not  in  the  least 
amiable;  and  although  she  would  have  married  me,  had 
her  father  wished  it,  was  always  glad  to  have  me  out  of 
her  way.  My  love  was  much  too  high  and  fantastic  to 
be  diminished  by  her  loss  of  beauty;  but  I  perfectly  well 
saw  and  admitted  it,  having  never  at  any  time  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  blinded  by  love,  as  I  perceive  other 
men  are,  out  of  my  critic  nature.  And  day  followed  on 
day,  and  month  to  month,  of  complex  absurdity,  pain, 
error,  wasted  affection,  and  rewardless  semi-virtue,  which 
I  am  content  to  sweep  out  of  the  way  of  what  better 
things  I  can  recollect  at  this  time,  into  the  smallest  pos* 
sible  size  of  dust  heap,  and  wish  the  Dustman  Oblivion 
good  clearance  of  them. 

With  this  one  general  note,  concerning  children's  con* 
duct  to  their  parents,  that  a  great  quantity  of  external 
and  irksome  obedience  may  be  shown  them,  which  virtually 
is  no  obedience,  because  it  is  not  cheerful  and  total  The 
wish  to  disobey  is  already  disobedience;  and  although  at 
this  time  I  was  really  doing  a  great  many  things  I  did 
not  like,  to  please  my  parents,  I  have  not  now  one  self"* 
approving  thought  or  consolation  in  having  done  so,  so 
much  did  its  sullenness  and  maimedness  pollute  the  meagre 
sacrifice. 

257.  But,   before   I    quit,   for  this   time,   the   field   of 

>  [Set  above,  p.  180.] 
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romance,  let  me  write  the  epitaph  of  one  of  its  sweet 
shadows,  which  some  who  knew  tiie  shadow  may  be  glad 
I  should  write.  The  ground  floor,  under  my  father's 
counting-house  at  Billiter  Street,  I  have  already  said^  was 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Wardell  &  Co.  The  head  of  this  firm 
was  an  extremely  intelligent  and  refined  elderly  gentleman, 
darkish,  with  spiritedly  curling  and  projecting  dark  hair, 
and  bright  eyes;  good-natured  and  amiable  in  a  high 
degree,  well  educated,  ndt  over  wise,  always  well  pleased 
with  himself,  happy  in  a  sensible  wife,  and  a  very  beautiful, 
and  entirely  gentle  and  good,  only  daughter.  Not  over 
wise,  I  repeat,  but  an  excellent  man  of  business;  older, 
and,  I  suppose,  already  considerably  richer,  than  my  father. 
He  had  a  handsome  house  at  Hampstead,  and  spared  no 
pains  on  his  daughter's  education. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  about  this  year  1889,  or 
the  previous  one,  that  my  father  having  been  deploring  to 
Mr.  Wardell  the  discomfortable  state  of  mind  I  had  got  into 
about  AdMe,  Mr.  Wardell  proposed  to  him  to  try  whether 
some  slight  diversion  of  my  thoughts  might  not  be  effected 
by  a  visit  to  Hampstead.  My  father's  fancy  was  still  set 
on  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere;  but  Miss  Wardell  was 
everything  that  a  girl  should  be,  and  an  heiress, — of  perhaps 
something  more  than  my  own  fortune  was  likely  to  come 
to.  And  the  two  fathers  agreed  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fit,  rational,  and  desirable,  than  such  an  arrangement. 
So  I  was  sent  to  pass  a  summer  afternoon,  and  dine  at 
Hampstead. 

258.  It  would  have  been  an  extremely  delightful  after- 
noon for  any  youth  not  a  simpleton.  Miss  Wardell  had 
often  enough  heard  me  spoken  of  by  her  father  as  a  weU- 
conducted  youth,  already  of  some  literary  reputation — ^author 
of  27ie  Poetry  of  Architecture — ^winner  of  the  Newdigate, 
— First  class  man  in  expectation.  She  herself  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  way  closely  resembling  my  own,  in  severe 

1  [See  above,  p.  Ida] 
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seclusion  by  devoted  parents,  at  a  suburban  villa  with  a 
pretty  garden,  to  skip,  and  gather  flowers,  in.  The  chief 
difference  was  that,  from  the  first.  Miss  Wardell  had  had 
excellent  masters,  and  was  now  an  extremely  accomplished, 
intelligent,  and  faultless  maid  of  seventeen ;  fragile  and  deli- 
cate to  a  degree  enhancing  her  beauty  with  some  solem- 
nity of  fear,  yet  in  perfect  health,  as  far  as  a  fast-growing 
girl'  could  be;  a  softly  moulded  slender  brunette,  with  her 
frkther's  dark  curling  hair  transfigured  into  playful  grace 
round  the  pretty,  modest,  not  unthoughtfiil,  grey-eyed  face. 
Of  the  afternoon  at  Hampstead,  I  remember  only  that  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  that  we  walked  in  the  garden ;  mamma, 
as  her  mere  duty  to  me  in  poUteness  at  a  first  visit,  super- 
intending,— ^it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  us  to  get 
on  how  we  could.  I  very  heartily  and  reverently  admired 
the  pretty  creature,  and  would  fSdn  have  done,  or  said, 
anything  I  could  to  please  her.  Literally  to  please  her,  for 
that  is,  indeed,  my  hope  with  all  girls,  in  spite  of  what  I 
have  above  related  of  my  mistaken  wajrs  of  recommending 
myself.  My  primary  thought  is  how  to  serve  them,  and 
make  tiiem  happy,  and  if  tiiey  could  use  me  for  a  plank 
bridge  over  a  stream,  or  set  me  up  for  a  post  to  tie  a 
swing  to,  or  anything  of  the  sort  not  requiring  me  to  talk, 
I  should  be  always  quite  happy  in  such  promotion.  This 
sincere  devotion  to  them,  with  intense  delight  in  whatever 
beauty  or  grace  they  chance  to  have,  and  in  most  cases, 
perceptive  sjonpathy,  heightened  by  faith  in  their  right 
feelings,  for  the  most  part  gives  me  considerable  power 
with  girls:  but  all  this  prevents  me  from  ever  being  in  the 
least  at  ease  with  them, — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  during 
the  whole  afternoon  at  Hampstead,  I  gave  little  pleasure  to 
my  companion.  For  the  rest,  though  I  extremely  admired 
Miss  Wardell,  she  was  not  my  sort  of  beauty.  I  like  oval 
faces,  crystalline  blonde,  with  straightish,  at  the  utmost 
wavy,  (or,  in  length,  wreathed)  hair,  and  the  form  elastic, 
and  foot  firm.  Miss  Wardell's  dark  and  tender  grace  had 
no  power  over  me,  except  to  make  me  extremely  afraid  of 
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being  tiresome  to  her.  On  the  whole^  I  suppose  I  came 
off  pretty  well,  for  she  afterwards  allowed  herself  to  be 
brought  out  to  Heme  Hill  to  see  the  pictures,  and  so 
on ;  and  I  recollect  her  lodcing  a  little  frightei^dly  pleased 
at  my  kneeling  down  to  hold  a  book  for  her,  or  some 
such  matter. 

259.  After  this  second  interview,  however,  my  fSather  and 
mother  asking  me  smously  what  I  thought  of  her,  and  I 
explaining  to  them  that  though  I  saw  all  her  beauty,  and 
merit,  and  niceness,  she  yet  was  not  my  sort  of  girl,— the 
negotiations  went  no  farther  at  that  time,  and  a  little  while 
after,  were  ^ided  for  all  time ;  for  at  Hampstead  they  went 
on  teaching  the  tender  creature  High  German,  and  French 
of  Paris,  and  KanVs  Metaphyma^  and  Newton's  Prindpia; 
and  then  they  took  her  to  Paris,  and  tired  her  out  with 
seeing  everjrthing  every  day,  all  day  long,  besides  the 
dazzle  and  excitement  of  such  a  first  outing  from  Hamp- 
stead; and  she  at  last  getting  too  pale  mA  weak,  they 
brought  her  back  to  some  £nglish  seaside  f^ace,  I  forget 
where :  and  there  she  fell  into  nervous  fever  and  faded  away, 
with  the  light  of  death  flickering  clearer  and  dearer  in  her 
soft  eyes,  and  never  skipped  in  Hampstead  garden  more. 

How  the  parents,  especially  the  fatl^r,  lived  cm,  I  never 
could  understand ;  but  I  suppose  they  were  honestly  religious 
without  talking  of  it,  and  they  had  iK>thing  to  blame  thon- 
selves  in,  except  not  having  known  better.  The  fSatber, 
though  with  grave  lines  altering  his  face  for  ever,  went 
steadily  on  with  his  business,  and  lived  to  be  old. 

260.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the  date  of  either  Miss  Withers' 
or  Miss  Wardell's  death;  that  of  Sybilla  Dowie  (told  in 
Fors\  more  sad  than  either,  was  much  later;  but  the  loss 
of  her  sweet  spirit,  following  her  lover's,  had  be^i  felt  by 
us  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  I  had 
never  myself  seen  Death,  nor  had  any  part  in  the  grief  or 
anxiety  of  a  sick  chamber;  nor  had  I   ever  seen,  far  less 

1  [Letter  90^  §  3  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  426-428).    The  date  of  ber  death  was  after 
1849:  see  ii.  §  223  (p.  454).] 
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conceived,  the  misery  of  unaided  poverty.^  But  I  had  been 
made  to  think  of  it;  and  in  the  deaths  of  the  creatures 
whom  I  had  seen  jojrful,  the  sense  of  deep  pity,  not  sorrow 
for  myself,  but  for  them,  began  to  mingle  with  all  the 
thoughts,  which,  founded  on  the  Homeric,  -^schylean,  and 
Shakespearian  tragedy,  had  now  begun  to  modify  the  un- 
tried faith  of  childhood.  The  blue  of  the  mountains  became 
deep  to  me  with  the  purple  of  mourning, — the  clouds  that 
gather  round  the  setting  sun,'  not  subdued,  but  raised  in 
awe  as  the  harmonies  of  a  Miserere, — and  all  the  strength 
and  framework  of  my  mind,  lurid,  like  the  vaults  of  Ilosljm,' 
when  weird  fire  gleamed  on  its  pillars,  foliage-bound,  and 
far  in  the  depth  of  twilight,  "blazed  every  rose-carved 
buttress  fair.*** 

^  (The  MS.  has  an  additional  passage  here: — 

"...  poverty;  while  my  own  disposition,  modestly  sanguine  and  cheer- 
ful, and  till  I  was  fifteen  capahle  of  the  most  acnte  phases  of  pleasure, 
was  still,  however  lowered  by  moroseness  or  the  vexation  of  wonc  which 
I  disliked,  in  the  main  industrious  and  happy.    But  .  .  .**] 

*  [Wordswortii,  InHmaUanM  qf  ImimrUiBty: — 

''The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality."] 

*  [The  Plate  opposite  is  made  not  from  the  drawing  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Wedderbum  (as  promised  at  Vol.  I.  p.  129),  but  from  anotiaer  of  the  same  subject, 
which  was  found  to  give  a  better  result.] 

«  [Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrei^  canto  vi.  23 :  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  261  n,] 
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CHAPTER  I 

OF  AGE 

1.  This  second  volume  must,  I  fear,  be  less  pleasing  to  the 
general  reader,  with  whom  the  first  has  found  more  favour 
than  I  had  hoped, — not  because  I  tire  of  talking,  but  that 
the  talk  must  be  less  of  other  persons,  and  more  of  myself. 
For  as  I  look  deeper  into  the  mirror,  I  find  myself  a  more 
curious  person  than  I  had  thought.  I  used  to  fancy  that 
everybody  would  like  clouds  and  rocks  as  well  as  I  did, 
if  once  told  to  look  at  them ;  whereas,  after  fifty  years  of 
trial,  I  find  that  is  not  so,  even  in  modem  days;  having 
long  ago  known  that,  in  ancient  ones,  the  clouds  and 
mountains  which  have  been  life  to  me,  were  mere  incon- 
venience and  horror  to  most  of  mankind.^ 

3.  I  related,  in  the  first  volume,  §  106,  some  small  part 
of  my  pleasures  under  St.  Vincent's  rock  at  Clifton,  and 
the  beginning  of  quartz-study  there  with  the  now  No.  51 
of  the  Brantwood  series.  Compare  with  these  childish 
sentiments,  those  of  the  maturely  judging  John  Evelyn,  at 
the  same  place,  80th  June,  1654: — 

''The  dty"  ^Bristol)  ''wholly  mercantile,  as  standing  neere  the  fiimous 
Seveme,  commooiouslj  for  Ireland  and  the  Western  world.  Here  I  first 
saw  the  manner  of  refining  suggar,  and  casting  it  into  loaves,  where  we 
had  a  collation  of  eggs  fried  in  the  suggar  furnace,*  together  with  excellent 
Spanish  wine:  but  what  appeared  most  stupendious  to  me,  was  the  rock 

*  Note  (by  Evelyn's  editor  in  1887):  "A  kind  of  entertainment  like 
that  we  now  have  of  eating  beeftteaks  drest  on  the  stoker's  shovel,  and 
drinking  porter  at  the  famous  brewhouses  of  London." 

1  [Compare  Modem  Pointers^  vol.  Ui.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  263  *eq.,  296).] 
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of  St.  Vincent^  a  little  distance  horn  y*  towne^  the  precipiGe  whereof  is 
equal  to  anything  of  that  nature  I  have  leen  in  j^  mott  confiragose 
cataracts  of  the  Aipes,  the  river  gliding  between  them  at  an  extraordinarj 
depth.  Here  we  went  searching  for  dianionds,  and  to  the  Hot  Wells  at 
its  foote.  There  is  also  on  the  side  of  this  horrid  Alp  a  very  romantic 
seate:  and  so  we  returned  to  Bathe  in  the  evening." 

8,  Of  course  Evelyn  uses  the  word  "horrid"  only  in  its 
Latin  sense ;  ^  but  his  mind  is  evidently  relieved  by  return- 
ing to  Bath ;  and  although,  farther  ob»'  he  describes  without 
alarm  "the  towne  and  county"  of  Nottingham  as  seeming 
"  to  be  but  one  entire  rock,  as  it  were,"  he  explains  his  tolera- 
ticm  of  that  structure  in  the  close  of  his  sentence — "  an  ex- 
ceeding pleasant  shire,  fhll  of  gentry."  Of  his  impressions 
of  the  "stupendious**  rocks  of  Fontamebleau,  and  ungentle 
people  of  the  Simplon,  I  have  to  speak  in  another  place.^ 

In  these  and  many  other  such  particulars  I  find  the 
typical  English  mind,  both  then  and  now,  so  adverse  to 
my  own,  as  also  to  those  of  my  few  companions  through 
the  sorrows  of  this  world,  that  it  becomes  for  me  a  matter 
of  acute  Darwinian  interest  to  trace  my  species  from  ongin 
to  extinction:  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  warn  the  reader, 
and  ask  his  pardon,  that  while  a  modest  person  writes  his 

*  [Of  roiu^,  shaggy,  bristly.  So  DnrdeD,  "horrid  with  fern":  and  Gray  (in 
«  letter),  "The  Apennines  are  not  so  horrid  a«  the  Alps,  though  pretty  nearly 
m  h%h/T 

*  TAugust  14,  1(554.1 

*  [For  an  ineidental  reference  to  Bvelyn  at  Fontaidehleati,  tee  heiow,  p.  313. 
To  Evelyn's  passage  ef  the  Simidon,  RoskUi  does  not  retuvu  in  Ffwtetiia  m  poW 
lished  (though  he  had  already  briefly  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  last  Oxford 
leeturee ;  see  Vol.  T^yXTn.  p.  5d6>  But  among  Ito  MS8.  ftyr  Pirai^rita,  «h«re  li 
a  passage  in  which  Raskin  redeems  the  promise  here  made.  He  quotes  from  the 
diar^  (1646)  Evelyn's  account  of  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Simplon  Pass,  and  then 
eontinnes : — 

''Of  this  passage  of  course,  the  first  great  interest  is  thus  evidence  it 
gives  that  Evelyn  had  no  pleasvre  whatever  in  mountain  aoenery,  nor, 
which  is  more  curious  stilly  in  mountain  forest^  pasture,  or  flowers^  The 
author  of  the  best  book  on  Forest  trees  of  any  European  language  or  time 
sees  noliiing  in  the  chestnut  woods  of  Isella,  nor  the  pine  forests  of  Gondo, 
to  merit  a  word  of  notice; — the  designer  of  ffardens  and  pleasauncei 
innumerable  perceives  in  mid- April  on  the  Simeon  neither  |Nrimula  nw 
soldanella.  But  the  second  and  &r  greatest  interest  is  the  crueltj 
and  brutality  with  which  this  parhr  of  t&ree  English  g«itleineii--«amely» 
John  Evelyn,  the  poet  Waller,  and  C^>tain.  son  of  Sir  Christopher,  Wrur 
— regard^  and  behave  to^  the  entirely  noble  peasants  over  whose  land 
they  pass  in  absolute  security  from  any  manner  of  unjust  and  unkind 
treatment  .  .  .  But  my  olject  at  present  is  to  discover  as  finr  as  I  may 
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autobiography  chiefly  by  giving  accounts  of  the  people  he 
has  met,  I  find  it  only  possible,  within  my  planned  limits, 
to  take  note  of  those  who  have  had  distinct  power  in  the 
training  or  the  pruning  of  little  me  to  any  good. 

4.  I  return  first  to  my  true  master  in  mathematics, 
poor  Mr.  Rowbotham.^  Of  course  he  missed  his  Heme 
Hill  evenings  sadly  when  I  went  to  Oxford.  But  always, 
when  we  came  home,  it  was  understood  that  once  in  the 
fortnight,  or  so,  as  he  felt  himself  able,  he  should  still  toil 
up  the  hill  to  tea.  We  were  always  sorry  to  see  him  at 
the  gate;  but  felt  that  it  was  our  clear  small  duty  to  put 
up  with  his  sighing  for  an  hour  or  two  in  such  rest  as  his 
woftd  life  could  find.  Nor  were  we  without  some  real 
affection  for  him.  His  face  had  a  certain  grandeur,  from 
its  constancy  of  patience,  bewildered  innocence,  and  firm 
lines  of  faculty  in  geometric  sort  Also  he  brought  us 
news  from  the  mathematical  and  grammatical  woiid,  and 
told  us  some  interesting  details  of  manufacture,  if  he  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Crawshay.*  His  own 
home  became  yearly  more  wretched,  till  one  day  its  little 
ten-years-old  Peepy  choked  himself  with  his  teetotum.    The 

the  meaning  of  tbe  total  want  of  any  sense  of  what  we  now  call  sublimitjr, 
either  in  scenery  or  circumstance,  which  at  this  period  characterises  alike 
the  art,  literature^  and  life  ef  eMMzed  Europe.  .  .  .  Conoeming  which  tbe 
point  which  I  have  to  note  is  that  'gentry,  living  in  chateaux  and  seats, 
taking  their  pleasure  in  cardens  and  parks,  wearing  wigs  and  hoops,  ana 
reading  the  Roman  Catholic  literature  corresponding,  were  necessarily 
incapable  of  receiving  any  idea  of  'the  sublime  from  nature  or  art;  that 
a  rock  could  be  nothing  but  a  nuisance  to  ^em,  a  fountain  nothing  till 
it  was  taught  its  fountain  mandge,  a  tree  nothing  till  it  was  taught  to 
stand  wiUi  others  in  an  avenue,  and  their  own  valour  and  beauty  nothing 
till  its  dieee  are  tied  and  its  cheeks  painted.  This  the  reader  at  any 
sagacity  may  see  for  himselfl  What  he  will  neither  at  once  see.  nor  at  aU 
on  the  first  hearing  believe,  is  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  and  beauty  in 
nature  is  correlative  with  the  Justice  and  Charity  of  the  human  heart; 
that  the  Heavens  are  sublime  when  we  believe  there  is  a  God  of  Justice 
to  rule  them  or  to  rend;  that  the  Rocks  are  sublime  when  we  believe 
that  their  foundations  are  laid  by  Crod's  plummet  and  their  crests  bowed 
by  His  will;  and  that  the  Seas  and  Rivers  are  sublime  when  we  know 
that  their  Master  has  bound  them  with  their  beaches^  or  by  their  living 
waters  led  forth  His  flocks." 
To  Evelyn's  Syha^  Ruskin  refers  beloW|  p,  557.] 

1  [See  i.  §  d3 ;  above,  p.  83.] 

*  r  William  Crawshay,  ironmaster  (1788-1867);  fiither  of  R.  T.  Crawshay  men- 
tioned  in  Fors  Clawgera,  Letters  85  and  86  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  828^  353).] 
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duller  told  us,  with  real  sorrow,  the  stages  of  the  child's 
protracted  suffering  before  he  died;  but  observed,  finally, 
that  it  was  better  he  should  have  been  taken  away, — ^both 
for  him  and  his  parents.  Evidently  the  poor  mathematical 
mind  was  relievc^i  from  one  €i  its  least  soluble  burdois, 
and  the  sad  fietce,  that  evening,  had  an  expression  of  nunre 
than  usual  repose. 

I  never  forgot  the  lesson  it  tau^t  me  of  what  human 
life  meant  in  the  suburbs  of  Londcm. 

5.  The  rigidly  moral  muse  of  Mr.  Pringle  had  by  this 
time  gone  to  Africa,  or,  let  us  hope,  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
other  world ;  ^  and  the  reins  of  my  poetical  genius  had  been 
given  into  the  hand  of  kindly  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  in  the 
Vauxhall  Road,  of  whom  account  has  already  heea  given 
in  the  first  chapter  of  On  the  Old  Boad^  enough  to  carry 
us  <m  for  the  present. 

I  must  next  bring  up  to  time  the  history  of  my  father's 
affectionate  physician.  Dr.  Grant.'  Increasing  steadily  in 
reputation,  he  married  a  widowed  lady,  Mrs.  Sidney,  of 
good  position  in  Richmond;  and  became  the  guardian  of 
her  two  extremely  nice  and  clever  daughters,  Augusta  and 
Enuna,  who  both  felt  great  respect,  and  soon  great  r^[ard, 
for  their  step-father,  and  were  every  day  more  dutiful  and 
pleasing  children  to  him.  Estimating  my  mother's  char- 
acter also  as  they  ought,  later  on,  they  were  familiar  visitors 
to  us ;  the  youngar,  Emma,^  having  good  taste  fcnr  drawing, 
and  other  quiet  accomplishments  and  pursuits.  At  the  time 
I  am  now  looking  back  to,  however,  the  Star  and  Garter 
breakfasts  had  beccnne  rarer,  and  were  connected  mostly 
with  visits  to  Hampton  Court,  where  the  great  vine,  and 

1  [Pringk  died  in  1834;  he  wm  lacceeded  in  the  editorship  of  PrimdtMfi 
QjfMng  hj  W.  H.  Harriton.  The  Preface  to  the  Tolume  of  that  misoellanj  tot 
1836  says:  ''The  gentle  spirit  which,  lor  so  long  a  period,  presided  over  Wikmi 
sMp's  Ojfering,  is  now  a  deniien  of  a  happier  rnemorf  .  .  .  Africa  has  raised  an  ep» 
dnring  monnment  to  him."    For  Pringle^  connexion  with  Africa,  see  Vol.  XXXIV. 

p.»73 

«  17' My  First  Editor" :  see  VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  93-104.] 

»  [See  i.  §  111 ;  above,  p.  97.1 

*  [Afterwards  married  to  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes :  see  VoL  XXXI.  p.  zzziz.] 
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the  maze,  were  of  thrilling  attraction  to  me;  and  the 
Cartoons^  began  to  take  the  aspect  of  mild  nightmare  and 
nuisance  which  they  have  ever  since  retained. 

My  runs  with  cousin  Mary  in  the  maze,  (once,  as  in 
Dantesque  allejrs  of  lucent  verdure  in  the  Moon,  with  Ad^e 
and  Elise,)  always  had  something  of  an  enchanted  and 
Faery-Queen  glamour  in  them:  and  I  went  on  designing 
more  and  more  complicated  mazes  in  the  blank  leaves  of 
my  lesson  books — wasting,  I  suppose,  nearly  as  much  time 
that  way  as  in  the  trisection  of  the  angle.  Howbeit,  after- 
wards, the  corns  of  Cnossus,  and  characters  of  Daedalus, 
Theseus,  and  the  Minotaur,  became  intelligible  to  me  as 
to  few:'  and  I  have  much  unprinted  MSS.  about  them, 
intended  for  expansion  in  Ariadne  Florentina^  and  other 
lalqnrinthine  volumes,  but  which  the  world  must  get  on 
now  without  the  benefit  of,  as  it  can.^ 

6.  Meantime,  from  the  Grove,  whitehaired  mamma 
Monro,^  and  silvery-fringed  Petite,  had  gone  to  their  rest. 
Mrs.  Gray  cared  no  longer  for  the  pride  of  her  house,*  or 
shade  of  her  avenue;  while  more  and  more,  Mr.  Gray's 
devotion  to  Don  Qmcpote^  and  to  my  poetry  in  Friend- 
Mp's  Offering,  interfered  with  his  business  habits.  At  last 
it  was  tiiought  that,  being  true  Scots  both  of  them,  they 
might  better  prosper  over  the  Border.  They  went  to 
Glasgow,  where  Mr.  Gray  took  up  some  sort  of  a  wine 
business,  and  read  Rob  Boy  instead  of  Don  Quixote.  We 
went  to  Glasgow  to  see  them,  on  our  Scottish  tour,^  and 
sorrowfully  perceived  them  to  be  going  downwards,  even 
in  their  Scottish  world.    For  a  little  change,    they  were 

^  rOf  Raphael ;  aftarwards  remoTed  to  the  South  Kenaiiifftoii  Mmeam.  Ruakiii 
criticised  them  in  the  firtt  yolame  of  Modem  Pamt^n:  see  vol  m.  p.  29  n,] 

*  rPor  ooina  of  CnoMus,  see  Plate  XVm.  in  VoL  XX.  and  Fig.  7  in 
YoL  XXVn. ;  fbr  disenasion  of  Dndalus,  Theseus,  and  the  Minotaur,  see  Arairm 
PmUHd  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  351-354)^  and  Fwm  Ciavigcra,  Letter  23  (VoL  XXVII. 
pp.  400  seq.).] 

*  [Some  of  Ruskin's  hitherto  imprinted  MSS.  on  Greek  coins  are  now  giTen 
St  the  end  of  VoL  XX.] 

*  {Mn.  Gray's  mother:  see  L  g  115;  ahove,  p.  101.] 

*  reee  I  §  116;  above,  p.  101. 

*  [In  1838 :  see  abore,  p.         ' 
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Mked  to  Oxford  that  autiuniit  to  see  thar  qpoilod  Mam 
carrying  all  befinoe  him:  and  the  good  couple  being  sMted 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  under  the  oigiMi,  and  seang 
me  walk  in  with  my  companions  in  our  silken  sleeves, 
and  with  accompanying  flounshes  by  Mr.  Marshall  <m  the 
tnimpet  stop,  and  Bembrandtesque  eSedU  of  candlelight 
upon  the  Nonnan  columns,  were  both  of  them  mdted  into 
tears ;  and  remained  speechless  with  reiri»ent  delight  all  tk 
evening  afterwards. 

7.  I  have  left  too  kmg  without  word  the  continuil 
benevcdence  towards  us  of  the  family  at  Widmore,'  Mr* 
Telford  and  his  three  sisters;  the  laitter  absolutely  wett- 
educated  women — ^wise,  without  ^either  severity  or  ostaita- 
tion,  using  all  they  knew  fw  the  good  of  their  neighboms, 
and  exhibiting  in  their  own  lives  every  joy  of  sist^y  ]on 
and  active  homeliness.  Mr.  Henry  Telfcmi's  perfectly  quici 
slightly  melancholy,  exquisitely  sensitive  face,  browned  by 
continual  riding  from  Bromley  to  BUliter  Street,  remains 
with  me,  among  the  most  precious  of  the  ^ctures  vi^iich, 
unseen  of  any  guest,  hang  on  the  walls  of  my  refectory, 

Mr;  and  Mr&  Robert  Cockbum,*  mm  the  years  drew  oa, 
became  more  and  more  kindly,  but  less  aiul  less  appnov- 
ingly,  interested  in  our  monastic  wajrs  at  Heme  Hill;  and 
in  my  partly  thwarted  and  uncomfcMrtable,  partly  sii^gubr 
development  of  literary  character.  Mrs.  Cockbum  Uxk 
earnest  pidns  with  my  mother  to  get  her  to  send  me  mere 
pnto  society,  that  I  might  be  licked  a  little  into  shape 
But  my  mother  was  satisfied  with  me  as  I  was;  Md 
besides,  Mrs.  Cockburn  and  she  never  got  quite  well  m 
together.  My  mother,  according  to  her  established  manner, 
would  no  more  dine  with  her  than  with  any  one  else,  and 
was  even  cardess  in  returning  calls;  and  Mrs.  Cockbum — 
which  was  wonderfdl  in  a  woman  of  so  much  sense — instead 
of  being  merely  sorry  for  my  mother's  shyness,  and  tryipg 

1  [Willimm   Manhall   (1800-1875),  orgmnist  at  Christ  Chmrek  ani  8t  Jalm's 
CoUem,  Oxford;  Mu8.Doc  Osfoi^,  IB40;  aonpoeer.] 
•TSwl  I  27;»bove,p.27.] 
•  [See  L  I  117;  above,  p.  102.] 
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to  efface  her  sense  of  inferiority  in  education  and  position, 
took  this  somewhat  in  pique.  But  among  the  fkteAil 
chances  of  my  own  life  in  her  endeavours  to  do  something 
for  me,  and  sooMhow  break  the  shdl  of  me,  she  one  day 
asked  me  to  dine  with  Lockhart,  and  see  his  little  harebell- 
like daintiness  of  a  daughter.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Cockbum 
must  hare  toid  him  of  my  love  of  Scott,  yet  I  do  not 
remember  manifesting  that  sentiment  in  any  wise  during 
dinner:  I  recollect  only,  over  the  wine,  making  some  small 
effort  to  display  my  Oxonian  orthodoxy  and  sound  learning, 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  Church  Establishment; 
and  being  surprised,  and  somewhat  discomfited,  by  finding 
that  Mr.  Lockhart  knew  the  Greek  for  '^bishop"  and 
'^ elder"  as  well  as  I  did.  On  going  into  the  drawing-room, 
however,  I  made  every  effott  to  ingratiate  myself  with  tiie 
little  dark'^eyed,  hig^-foreheaded  Charlotte,  and  was  very 
sorry,— -but  I  don't  think  the  child  was, — ^when  she  was 
aent  to  bed.^ 

8.  But  the  most  happy  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  for  me, 
in  this  year  '89,  was  the  coming  of  Osborne  Gordon'  to 
Heme  Hill  to  be  my  private  tutor,  and  read  with  me  in 
0ur  little  nnrsery.  Taking  up  the  ravelled  ends  of  yet 
woricaUe   and    spinnaUe   flax   in   me,   he   began   to    twist 

I  [Fnf  Mtw  Charlotte  Loekbvt,  Me  ftg»in,  Ulow,  g§  1&2,  198  (pp.  422,  428).l 
*  [See  nbove,  pp.  192,  198 ;  and  for  later  references,  see  below,  pp.  333,  414, 
436,  522  n.  The  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon  (1813-1883)  was  censor  at  Christ  Church 
mid  reader  in  Greek ;  a  premtnent  member  of  the  University  till  presented  te  the 
living  of  Easthampstead.  Berks,  in  1880.  Ruskin's  fkther  gave  £5000  for  the 
angmentatioa  of  poor  Cnrist  Church  livings,  as  a  trihate  to  Gordon;  and  Raskin 
bimself  wrote  his  epitaph  (Vol.  X21XIV.  p.  647).  There  is  also  a  memorial  to  him 
(by  C.  Dressier)  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ  Church.  A  Memoir  with  a  Selection  qf 
JdM  Wrmnm  <bv  G.  MarshaU)  was  pablished  in  1885.  There  is  refoeaoe  in  Sir 
Algernon  Wests  Reeolkoiume  (voL  i.  pp.  64-65)  to  his  '' overpowering  love  £or  a 
lora,"  which  Dean  Kitchin  dismisses  as  too  harsh.  He  was,  says  the  latter  writer, 
^a  Shropsbire  student,  lean  and  haggard,  with  bright  eyes,  long  reddish  nose, 
untidy  air,  odd  voice,  and  uncertain  aspirates.  Of  quaint  wit,  exeuisite  scholarly 
testes,  extraordinary  mathematioal  gifts,  and  a  retj  kind  heart.  He  always  depre- 
dated vhat  he  knew,  and  pretended  to  take  no  interest  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  excelled.  We  all  wondered  how  he  would  do  as  a  country  parson.  When, 
iMwever,  he  ^d,  one  of  his  Berkshire  fiurmers  said  at  hie  fonena,  *  Well,  we  havf 
leat  A  wd  Ariaad ;  weVe  had  beCore  pflumoas  who  ix>uld  preaeh,  and  parsons  whi9 
could  varm ;  but  ne'er  one  before  who  could  both  preach  and  varm  as  Af  r.  Gordon 
aid'"  (iEiMMn  te  0.%/brd  cmd  other  Studios,  p.  24).] 
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than,  at  first  through  much  wholesome  pam,  into  sudi 
toior  as  they  wexe  really  capable  cfL 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  stop  all  pressure  in  read- 
ing. Hb  inaugural  saitaice  was,  *<When  you  have  got 
too  much  to  do,  dcm't  do  it," — a  golden  saying  which  I 
have  often  repeated  since,  but  not  enou^  ob^ed. 

To  Gordon  himself,  his  own  proverb  was  less  serviceaUe. 
He  was  a  man  of  quite  exoepticmal  power,  and  there  is  do 
saying  what  he  might  have  dime,  with  any  strong  motive. 
Very  early,  a  keen,  though  aitirely  benevoloit,  sense  (tf 
the  absurdity  of  the  world  took  away  his  heartin  working 
for  it: — ^pei^aps  I  should  rather  have  said,  the  density  and 
unmalleability  of  the  world,  than  absurdity.  He  thought 
there  was  nothing  to  be  dime  with  it,  and  that  after  all  it 
would  get  <m  by  itself!  Chiefly,  that  autumn,  in  our  walks 
over  the  Norwood  hills,  he,  bdng  thai  an  ordained,  or  on 
the  pcHnt  of  bdng  cnrdained,  priest,  surprised  me  greatly 
by  avoiding,  evidently  with  the  sense  of  its  being  useless 
bother,  my  favourite  topic  ci  conversation,  namely,  the 
torpor  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  their  duty,  as  it  to 
me  appeared,  before  any  thought  ci  missionary  work,  out 
of  Europe,  or  comfortable  settling  to  pastoral  wrak  at 
home,  to  trample  finally  out  the  smouldering  ^diabolic  fire" 
of  the  Papacy,  in  all  Papal-Catholic  lands.  For  I  was  thai 
by  training,  thinking,  and  the  teaching  of  such  small  ex- 
perience as  I  had,  as  zealous,  pugnacious,  and  sdf*sure  a 
Protestant  as  you  please.  The  first  conditicm  of  my  being 
so  was,  of  course,  total  ignorance  of  Christian  history;  the 
second, — one  for  which  the  Roman  Church  is  indeed  guiltily 
responsible, — ^that  all  the  Catholic  Cantcms  of  Switzeriandt 
coimting  Savoy  also  as  a  main  point  of  Alpine  territory, 
are  idle  and  dirty,  and  all  Protestant  ones  busy  and  dean 
— a  most  impressive  fact  to  my  evangelical  mother,  whose 
first  duty  and  first  luxury  of  life  ccmsisted  in  purity  of 
person  and  surroundings;  while  she  and  my  father  alike 
looked  on  idleness  as  indisputably  Satanic.  Th^  fiuled  not, 
therefore,  to  look  carefully  on  the  map  for  the  Inridge,  or 
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gate,  or  vale,  or  ridge,  which  marked  the  separation  of 
Protestant  fix>m  the  benighted  Catholic  cantons ;  and  it  was 
rare  if  the  first  or  second  field  and  cottage,  beyond  the 
border,  did  not  too  clearly  justify  their  exulting, — ^though 
also  indignant  and  partly  sorrowful, — enforcement  upon  me 
of  the  natiural  consequences  of  Popery. 

9.  The  third  reason  for  my  strength  of  feeling  at  this 
time  was  a  curious  one.  In  proportion  to  the  delight  I  felt 
in  the  ceremonial  of  foreign  churches,^  was  my  conTicti<m 
of  the  falseness  of  religious  sentiment  founded  on  these 
enjoyments.  I  had  no  foolish  scorn  of  them,  as  the  proper 
expressions  of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  but  infinite  scchu  of  the 
lascivious  sensibiUty  which  could  change  its  beliefs  because 
it  delighted  in  these,  and  be  **  piped  into  a  new  creed  by 
the  whine  of  an  organ  pipe."'  So  that  alike  my  reason, 
and  romantic  pleasure,  on  the  Continent,  combined  to  make 
a  bitter  Protestant  of  me; — ^yet  not  a  malicious  nor  un- 
generous one.  I  never  suspected  Catholic  priests  of  dis- 
hcmesty,  nor  doubted  the  purity  of  the  former  Catholic 
Church.  I  was  a  Protestust  Cavalier,  not  Protestant  Round- 
head,— entirely  desirous  of  keeping  all  that  was  noble  and 
traditional  in  religious  ritual,  and  reverent  to  the  exist- 
ing piety  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  So  that  the  ^*  diabolic 
fire''  which  I  wanted  trampled  out,  was  only  the  corrupt 
Catholicism  which  rendered  the  vice  of  Paris  and  the  dirt 
of  Savoy  possible;  and  which  I  was  quite  right  in  thinking 
it  the  duty  of  every  Christian  priest  to  attack,  and  end  the 
schism  and  scandal  of  it. 

10.  Osborne,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  practical  Englishman, 
of  the  shrewdest,  yet  gentlest  type;  keenly  perceptive  of 
folly,  but  dispose  to  pardon  most  human  faiUngs  as  little 
more.  His  ambition  was  restricted  to  the  walls  of  Christ 
Church;  he  was  already  the  chiefly  trusted  aid  of  the  old 
Dean;  probably,  next  to  him,  the  best  Greek  scholar  in 

^  [The  MS.  adds :  **  See  above  my  note  on  the  difierenoe  between  Beraafbrd 
Chapel  and  Rouen  Cathedral ; "  pp.  Id2-lda1 

*  [Riiakin  quotes  (from  memory)  from  his  note  on  '^  Romanist  Modem  Art,** 
in  Appendix  12  to  vol.  i.  o£  The  SUnet  qf  Venice:  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  487.] 
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Oxford,  and  p^ectly  practised  in  all  the  college  rootine  of 
business.  He  thov^ht  that  the  Church  of  England  had— 
even  in  Oxford — enough  to  do  in  looking  after  h«r  own 
fiiults ;  and  addressed  himself,  in  our  conversations  <m  Fon^ 
Hill,  mainly  to  moUify  my  Ptatestant  animosities,  enlaige 
my  small  acquaintance  witii  ecclesiastical  history,  and  recaD 
my  attenticm  to  the  immediate  business  in  hand,  of  aijoy- 
ing  our  walk,  and  recoUeeting  what  we  had  read  in  the 
morwag. 

In  his  proper  work  with  me,  no  tutor  could  have  been 
more  diligent  or  patient.  His  own  scholarly  power  was  of 
the  highest  order;  his  memory  (the  necessary  instrument 
of  great  sdiolarship)  errmiess  and  efibrtless;  his  judgment 
and  feeling  in  literature  sound ;  his  interpretation  of  political 
events  always  rational,  and  founded  on  wide  detail  of  wdl- 
balanced  knowledge;  and  all  this  without  in  the  lesst 
priding  himself  on  his  classic  power,  or  willing  to  check 
any  of  my  impulses  in  other  directions.  He  had  taken  his 
douUe  fint  with  the  half  of  his  strength,  and  would  have 
taken  a  triple  one  without  priding  himself  on  it:  he  wm 
amused  by  my  fiicility  in  riiyming,  recognized  my  true 
instinct  in  painting,  and  sjrmpathised  with  me  in  love  of 
country  life  and  picturesque  towns,  but  always  in  a  quieting 
and  reposeful  manner.  Once  in  after  life,  proToked  at 
finding  myself  still  unable  to  read  Credit  easily,  I  intimated 
to  him  a  half-formed  purpose  to  throw  everything  dse  aside, 
toft  a  time,  and  make  myself  a  sound  Greek  schdiar.  ""I 
think  it  would  give  you  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth,'' 
said  1m.  Anotiier  time,  as  I  was  making  the  drawing  of 
*<Chamouni  in  afternoon  sunshine ''^  for  him,  (now  at  his 
sister's,)  I  spoke  of  the  constant  vexation  I  suffered  because 
I  could  not  draw  better.  ^And  I,**  he  said  simply, 
'^diould  be  very  content  if  I  could  draw  at  alL" 

11.  During  Gordon's  stay  with  us,  this  1880  autumn, 
we  got  our  second  Tum^  drawing*     Certainly  the  iwst 

1  [This  dmwiog^  made  in  1844,  is  fvprodnead  oo  Fkie  4  in  VoU  HI.  (p.  240).] 
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eurious  failure  of  memory — among  the  many  I  find — is  that 
I  don't  know  when  I  $axv  my  first  1^  I  feel  as  if  Mr« 
Windus's  parlour  at  Tottenham^  had  been  jbmiliar  to  me 
since  the  dawn  of  existence  in  Brunswick  Square. 

Mr.  Gk>d£rey  Windus  was  a  retired  eoachmakcr,  living 
in  a  cheerful  little  viUa^  with  low  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  (^ning  pleasantly  into  each  other,  like  a  sort  of 
grouped  c(«iservatory»  between  his  £ront  and  back  gardens: 
their  widls  beset,  but  not  crowded,  with  Turner  drawings 
of  the  England  series ;  while  in  hia  p<Mifolio*stands,  coming 
there  straight  from  the  publishers  of  the  books  they  illu»- 
tiated,  were  the  entire  series  of  the  illustrations  to  Seott, 
to  Byron,  to  the  South  Coast,  and  to  Finden's  Bible. 

Nobody,  in  all  England,  at  that  time, — and  Turner  was 
already  sixty, — cared,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for 
Turner,  but  the  retired  coaohmaker  of  Tottenham,  and  I. 

Not,  indeed,  could  the  public  ever  see  the  drawings,  so 
as  to  begin  to  care  for  th^.  Mr.  Fawkes's  were  shut  up 
at  Famley,  Sir  Peregrine  Acland's,'  perishing  of  damp  kk 
his  passages,  and  Mr.  Windus  bought  all  that  were  made 
for  engravers  as  soon  as  the  eij^raver  had  done  with  them. 
The  advantage,  however,  of  seeing  them  all   collected  at 

'  [The  MS.  has  an  additiMial  passage  here :-« 

''All  my  delighted  early  study  and  imitation  of  him  had  been  of  the 
engraTinei  enh^,  and  it  is  whoUy  amaang  to  me  to  find  that  there  is  not, 
nor  has  been  for  years,  trace  in  my  mind  of  ^e  day  when  first  I  saw  a 
drawing,  any  more  than  of  the  first  story  I  read  in  the  ArahUm  NigkUf 
or  the  first  time  I  read  'Achilles'  wrath.  Of  Academy  picture^  there  is 
no  memory  whatever  in  me  until  the  'Juliet  and  her  Nurse,  which  I 
understood  then  just  as  well  as  I  do  now.  But  I  believe  the  really  first 
siKht  must  have  been  the  bewildering  one  of  the  groat  collection  at 
Mr.  Windus's — Godfrey  Windus  of  Tdttenham — bewilderment  repeating 
itself  every  time  I  entered  the  house,  and  at  last  expanding  and  loanr 
itself  in  the  general  knowledge  to  whieh  it  led.  Mr.  Windus  was  a  retired 
coachmaker  .  .  •"] 

*  [See  Vol.  IIL  p.  234  n.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  a  Mr.  Windus's  collection 
i&  his  "very  prettj  okt'fiMhioned  house  on  Tottenham  Green"  may  be  found  in 
nr.  G.  Birkbeok  Hill's  IMten  <2f  BometH  to  WUUam  AtHngkamy  1887,  p.  91.1 

*  [Sir  Peregrine  Palmer  Fuller  Maitland  Aeland  (178»-1871)>  of  Fairfield, 
Somerset,  second  baronet;  representative  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Adands.  His 
only  child  and  heiress  married  (1848)  Sir  Alexander  Hood.  The  drawings  of  Sussex, 
painted  by  Turner  for  J.  Fuller,  £sq.,  of  Rosehill,  Sussex,  were  sold  by  Sir 
Alexander  Acland-Hood,  Bart,  M.P..  at  Christie's  in  March  1906.  Ruskin  refbrs 
to  them  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Adaiid  of  January  18,  1863  (Vol  XXXVi.).] 
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his  house, — he  gave  an  open  day  eadi  wed^,  and  to  me 
the  run  of  his  rocmis  at  any  time, — was,  to  the  gmenl 
student,  inestimaUe,  and,  for  me,  the  means  of  writing 
Modem  Painters* 

12.  It  is,  I  think,  notew<nrthy  that,  although  first  at- 
tracted to  Turner  by  the  mountain  truth  in  Rogers's  Jfafy, 
— ^ndien  I  saw  the  drawings,  it  was  afanost  whdly  the  pure 
artistic  quality  that  fascinated  me,  ^vdiatever  the  subject; 
so  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  hindered  by  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Windus's  Llanbais  or  Melrose  frmn  being  quite  hsppjr 
when  my  father  at  last  gave  me,  not  for  a  b^^inning  of 
Turner  coUecticm,  but  tor  a  specimen  of  Tumer^s  work, 
which  was  all — as  it  was  supposed — I  should  ever  need  or 
aspire  to  possess,  the  ^Ridimcmd  Bridge,  Surrey."^ 

The  triumphant  talk  between  us  over  it,  when  we 
brou^t  it  home,  consisted,  as  I  remember,  greatly  in  c(Hn- 
mendation  of  the  quantity  of  Tumerian  subject  and  diar- 
actar  idiich  this  single  specimen  united: — ^it  had  trees, 
architecture,  watar,  a  lovdy  dcy,  and  a  clustered  bouquet 
of  brilliant  figures.*'* 

And  verily  the  Surrey  Richmond  remained  fcjfr  at  least 
two  years  our  only  Turner  possession,  and  the  seccmd  we 
bought,  the  "GospOTt,"*  which  came  home  whai  Gordcm 
was  staying  with  us,  had  still  none  of  the  delicate  beauty 
of  Turner  except  in  its  sky ;  nor  were  either  my  father  or 
I  the  least  offended  by  the  ill-made  bonnets  of  the  lady- 
passengers  in  the  cutter,  nor  by  the  helmsman's  head  bdng 
put  on  the  wrong  way. 

^  Mo.  33  in  Rotkiii's  EzhilntkHi  of  1878 :  see  VoL  Xm,  pp.  436,  603.1 

•  [The  MS.  liM  en  edditMoel  peaege  heie:— 

''Whieh  makee  it  evident  ihaX  alieedy  both  mj  fiither  and  I  had 
■een,  end  rec(»iciled  ounelTee  to,  the  dnstered  abenrdxtiee  of  the  firiM 
in  the  Acadenj  pietnree  of  that  Tomer  period.  This  came  pertlj  of  our 
both  being  ao  fond  of  Rnbent;  but  I  nerer  ooald  nndostand  how  mf 
fiither  ao  easily  fbrgaTO  the  bad  drawing  for  the  sske  v£  the  brilliaiit 
ooloar.  On  the  other  hand,  hia  love  of  strength  and  risiUe  stroke  in  the 
brush  prevented  him  firom  ever  appreetatiniF  the  finest  passagcn  of  the 
stippled  drawings— nor  for  a  long  time  did  I  enoof^  reverence  then 
mywlf.  However  it  was,  the  Sorrey  RichoMHid  remained  .  .  ." 
For  Raskin's  discussion  of  the  figsres  in  Tnmer^s  landscapes,  see.  VdL  XTTT,  p.  UL] 

•  [No.  37  in  the  Exhibition :  see  ibid^  pp.  439,  60a] 
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The  reader  is  not  to  think,  because  I  speak  thus  frankly 
of  Turner's  feuilts,  that  I  judge  them  greater,  or  know 
them  betta*f  now,  than  I  did  tba[i.  I  knew  them  at  this 
time  of  getting  ^*  Richmcmd ''  aiul  **  Grosport  *"  just  as  well 
as  other  people;  but  knew  also  the  power  shown  through 
these  &ults,  to  a  d^free  quite  wonderful'  for  a  boy; — ^it 
being  my  chief  recreation,  after  Greek  or  trigonometry  in 
the  nursery-study,  to  go  down  and  feast  on  my  '^GrOsport** 

18.  And  so,  after  Christmas,  I  went  back  to  Oxford 
for  the  last  push,  in  January  1840,  and  did  very  steady 
work  with  Gordon,  in  St.  Aldate's;'"'  the  saise  that  I  was 
coming  of  age  somewhat  increasing  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  one's  time.  On  my  twenty-first  birthday  my 
father  brought  me  for  a  present  the  drawing  of  Winchelsea,^ 
— a  curious  choice,  and  an  unlucky  one.     The  thundrous  sky 

r'«*  Tlie  street,  named  from  its  parish  ehurch^  going  down  past  Christ 
Church  to  the  river.  It  was  the  regular  course  of  a  gentleman-commoner's 
residence  to  be  promoted  from  Peckwater  to  Tom  Quad,  and  turned  out 
into  the  street  for  his  last  term.'  I  have  no  notion  at  this  minute  who 
St  Aldate  was: — American  visitors  maj  be  advised  that  in  Oxford  it  will 
be  expected  of  them  to  call  him  St  Old. 

1  [No.  34  in  the  Exhibition :  see  Vol  Xm.  pp.  437,  006.] 
*  [The  first  draft  had  a  further  passage  (in  the  main  text)  in  this  connexion : — 
^'I  returned  to  Oxfbnl^7eih--but  not  to  college.  The  entirely  absurd 
and  stupid  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  doors  in  last  term  sent  me  into 
lodgings  in  St  Aldate's-Hifter  a  (Nrevious  change— of  supposed  promotion 
from  Peckwater  to  Tom  the  year  before.  The  proper  law  of  college  lifb 
is  that  a  man  should  never  quit  the  rooms  he  nrst  is  received  in,  till  his 
university  career  is  over. 

'^  What  feeble  associations  of  any  pathetic  and  helpful  character  I  had 
with  Christ  Church  were  finally  swept  away  in  St  Aldate's  lodgings. 
They  had  been  deadened,  as  I  above  noticed  [p.  190]  from  the  beginning, 
bv  the  dulness  of  Peckwater — ^they  were  vulgarized  dv  the  modern  sham 
dothie  ftimiture  of  my  rooms  in  Tom  (first  floor  left.  No.  4) — and  abolished 
wholly  in  St  Aldate's. 

''  Respecting  college  furniture  I  note  in  passing  the  vicious  liberty  given 
to  the  men  to  furnish  them  to  their  own  liking.  The  rooms  should  be 
rightly  and  simply  furnished  by  the  college — ^uever  chanjfped  till  worn  out, 
and  extremelv  heavy  fines  inflicted  for  wuful  damage  of  it  No  prints  or 
Dictnres  should  be  allowed  on  room  walls  without  the  college  seal  on  them. 
What  the  men  choose  to  keep  in  portfolios^  thev  must  of  course  be  left 
to  their  choice  of.  I  do  not  leave  the  business  here  in  hand  to  argue  in 
defence  of  the  opinions  ffiven  in  nassing — ^but  no  opinion  will  be  expressed 
which  I  am  not  well  able  to  defend  nor  which  I  have  only  light  reason 
Ibr  expressing.    I  did  very  steady  work  ..."  (as  in  §  13).] 
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and  iMToken  white  li^t  of  atorm  Kmmd  the  dtsUufc  gaM  and 
scaceely  visiUe  diiurdi»  were  but  too  true  symbofa  ol  the 
time  that  was  caadng  iqpon  us ;  but  Deithcr  he  nor  I  were 
given  to  readmg  omens,  or  dreadiiig  them.  I  scqp^ose  he 
had  been  atmck  by  the  power  of  the  drawings  and  he 
always  liked  soldiera  I  was  disappoiated,  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  dearly  that  my  father's  joy  in  Rubens  and  Sir 
Josboa  could  jnercr  beeome  sentieat  of  Turner's  mterasoopic 
touch;  But  I  was  entirely  grateful  for  his  porpose^  and 
very  thankful  to  have  any  new  Turner  drawing  whatso*- 
evw;  and  as  at  home  the  '*  Gtosport,**  so  in  St  Aldifte^s 
the  ''  Winchebea,"  was  the  chief  rteroathm  of  my  fatigued 
hoursv 

14*  Thli  Turner  gift,  hawerer,  was  only  com^bbnentaty. 
The  same  day  my  father  transferred  into  my  name  in  the 
stocks  as  much  as  would  bring  in  at  least  £200  a  year,  and 
watched  widi  some  anxiety  the  use  I  should  make  of  tbis 
first  command  of  money.  Not  that  I  had  ever  been  under 
definite  restriction  about  it :  at  Oxford  I  ran  what  accoonta 
with  the  tradesmen  I  liked,  and  the  bills  were  sent  in 
to  my  mother  weekly;  there  was  never  any  difficulty  cmt 
demur  on  either  side,  and  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
common  way  in  Oxford  1  wanted  to  buy,  except  the 
engraving  of  Turner's  Grand  Canal,  for  my  room  wall, — 
and  Monsieur  Jabot,  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  Topfftt's  rival- 
less  caricatures,^  one  day  when  I  had  a  headache.  For 
an}rthing  on  which  my  state  or  comfort  in  the  least 
depended,  my  father  was  more  disposed  to  be  extravagant 
than  I ;  but  he  had  alwajrs  the  most  curious  suspicion  of  my 
taste  for  mmends,  and  coily  the  year  before,  in  the  summv 
term,  was  entirely  vexed  and  discomfited  at  my  giving 
eleven  shillings  for  a  piece  of  Cornish  dialeedony.  That  I 
never  thought  of  buying  a  mineral    without  telling   him 

^  [Biitoire  de  M,  Jabot,  The  character  reappears  in  the  Voyages  en  Zifsutg, 
For  a  fhrther  reference  to  Topffer,  see  helow,  §  210  n. ;  and  for  other  notices 
of  him,  see  Love's  Meinie  (Vol  XXV.  p.  115  n.)  and  AH  of  Engkmd,  §  145 
(Vol.  XXXm.  p.  362)0  r  J 
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what  I  had  paid  for  it,  besides  advising  him  duly  of  the 
fact,  curiously  marks  the  intimate  confidence  between  us: 
but  alas,  my  respect  for  his  judgment  was  at  this  time  by 
these  littlenesses  gradually  diminished;  and  my  confidence 
in  my  own  painfully  manifested  to  him  a  very  little  while 
after  he  had  permitted  me  the  above  stated  measure  of 
independence.  The  Turner  drawings  hitherto  bought, — 
'*  Richmond,"  ^*  Gosport,"  "  Winchelsea," — ^were  all  supplied 
by  Mr.  Griffith,  an  agent  in  whom  Turner  had  perfect 
confidence,  and  my  fother  none.^  Both  were  fatally  wrong. 
Had  Turner  dealt  straight  with  my  father,  there  is  no 
saying  how  much  happiness  might  have  come  of  it  for  all 
three  of  us ;  had  my  father  not  been  always  afraid  of  being 
taken  in  by  Mr.  Griffith,  he  might  at  that  time  have 
bought  some  of  the  loveliest  drawings  that  Turner  ever 
made,  at  entirely  fair  prices.  But  Mr.  Griffith's  art-salesman- 
ship entirely  offended  my  father  from  the  first,  and  the  best 
drawings  were  always  let  pass,  because  Mr.  Griffith  recom- 
mended them,  while  "Winchebea"  and  ^^Grosport"  were 
both  bought — among  other  reasons-^because  Mr.  Griffith 
said  they  were  not  drawings  which  we  ought  to  havel 

15.  Amo^g  those  of  purest  quality  in  his  folios  at  this 
time  was  one  I  especially  coveted,  the  "Harlech."*  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  dealers'  yea  and  nay  about  it, 
whether  it  was  for  sale  or  not;  it  was  a  smaller  drawing 
than  most  of  the  England  and  Wales  series,  and  there 
were  many  hints  in  the  market  about  its  being  iniquitous 
in  price.  The  private  view  day  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
came;  and,  arm  in  arm  with  my  father,  I  met  Mr.  Griffith 
in  the  crowd.  After  the  proper  five  minutes  of  how  we 
liked  the  exhibition,  he  turned  specially  to  me.  ''I  have 
some  good  news  for  you;  the  Harlech  is  really  for  sale." 
"I'll  take  it  then,"  I  replied,  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  my  father,  and  without  asking  the  price.  Sm^dng  a 
little  ironically,  Mr.   Griffith  went  on,  **And — ^seventy," — 

^  [Fdr  Mr.  Griffith,  see  ag»in,  below,  p.  305 ;  and  VoL  XIIL  pp.  477  9eg.] 
*  [Fhe  drawing  was  afterwards  sold  by  Ruskin:  see  Vol.  XTTT.  p.  601.] 
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implying  that  seventy  wbs  a  low  priee,  at  cmce  told  me 
in  answer  to  my  confidence.  But  it  was  thirty  above  the 
"  Winchelsea,"  twenty-four  above  *•  GJosport,"  ai^  my  firthcr 
was  of  course  sure  that  Mr.  Griffith  had  put  twraty  pounds 
on  at  the  instant. 

The  mingled  grief  and  scorn  on  his  fiice  told  me  what 
I  had  done;  but  I  was  too  happy  on  pouncing  on  my 
'*  Harlech**  to  feel  for  him.  All  sorts  of  blindness  and  error 
on  both  sides,  but,  on  his  side,  inevitable,— on  mine,  mart 
foolish  than  culpable ;  fittal  every  way,  beyond  words. 

16.  I  can  scarcely  understand  my  eagerness  and  delist 
in  getting  the  ''  Harlech  *'  at  this  time,  because,  during  the 
winter,  n^;otiations  had  been  carried  on  in  Paris  for  Adze's 
nuurriage ;  and,  it  does  not  serai  as  if  I  had  been  really  so 
much  crushed  by  that  event  as  I  expected  to  be.  lliere 
are  expressions,  however,  in  the  foolish  diaries  I  hegsn  to 
write,  soon  after,  of  goieral  disdain  of  life,  and  all  thit 
it  could  in  future  bestow  on  me,  which  seem  inconsistent 
with  extreme  satisfaction  in  getting  a  water-colour  draw- 
ing, sixteen  inches  by  nine.  But  whatever  germs  of  betfca 
things  remained  in  me,  were  then  all  centred  in  this  love 
of  Turner.  It  was  not  a  piece  of  painted  paper,  but  a 
Welsh  castle  and  village,  and  Snowdon  in  blue  cloud,  that  I 
bought  for  my  seven^  pounds.^  This  must  have  been  in 
the  Easter  holidays; — ''Harlech**  was   brought   home  and 

^  [The  first  draft  here  oontiniied  as  follows : — 

"  I  do  not  quote  any  of  the  bits  of  diary  written  at  this  time,  becsose 
I  am  heavily  ashamed  of  them^  and  they  would  only  discomfort,  vd 
partly  mislead  the  reader — rejmsentiiig  the  exactly  worst  part  of  me* 
What  strength  I  had  went  stiU  into  my  eoUege  work  and  into  yarieiiaiy 
j^tigressive  study  of  art,  which  I  took  no  reo^  o£  The  things  I  wrote 
were  passing  fMlings  ai  discontent  which  I  partly  wondered  at  myiei^ 
and  partly  wanted  other  people  to  sympathise  with^  some  day  or  otiber— 
these  mixed  with  notes  about  the  people  I  met,  mostly  arrogant,  and  of  no 
Talne.  The  thooghtfol  reader  may  ask  me--and  with  good  reason— wbst 
at  this  time  had  become  of  all  my  well-learned  diapters,  my  CQllcge4sagbt 
orthodoxy,  my  seal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  If  he  wfll  look  bsck  to 
what  1  have  told  of  the  chapter-learning,  m  will  not  find  it  spoken  of  as 
immediatdy  delightfol  or  resnltfoL  For  any  efiect  it  had  on  mv  own 
character  hitherto,  I  mi^ht  as  well  have  learned  the  Koran  in  Arabic 
The  effect  up  to  this  tnne  had  been  merely  literary  and  imsginstive, 
forming  my  taste,  and  securing  my  belief  in  the  supernatural — or  qusii- 
belief— gradating   into  the  kind   of  credit  1  gave   the   Arabian   IHgktt. 
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safely  installed  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fireplace  fix>m  ray  idol-niche:  and  I  went  triumphantly 
back  to  St  Aldate's  and  **  Winchelsea." 

In  spite  of  Gk>rdon's  wholesome  moderatorship,  the  work 
had  come  by  that  time  to  high  pressure,  until  twelve  at 
night  from  six  in  the  morning,  with  little  exercise,  no 
cheerfulness,  and  no  sense  of  any  use  in  what  I  read,  to 
myself  or  anybody  else :  things  progressing  also  smoothly  in 
Paris,  to  the  abyss.  One  evening,  after  Gk>rdon  had  left 
me,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  short  tickling  cough  surprised  me, 
because  preceded  by  a  curious  sensation  in  the  tliroat,  and 
followed  by  a  curious  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  I  presently 
perceived  to  be  that  of  blood.  It  must  have  been  on  a 
Saturday  or  Sunday  evening,  for  my  father,  as  well  as  my 
mother,  was  in  the  High  Street  lodgings.^  I  walked  roimd 
to  them  and  told  them  what  had  happened. 

17.  My  mother,  an  entirely  skilled  physician  in  all  forms 
of  consumptive  disease,  was  not  frightened,  but  sent  round 
to  the  Deanery  to  ask  leave  for  me  to  sleep  out  of  my 
lodgings.  Morning  consultations  ended  in  our  going  up 
to  town,  and  town  consultations  in  my  being  forbid  any 
farther  reading  under  pressure,  and  in  the  Dean's  giving 
me,  with  many  growls,  permission  to  put  off  taking  my 
degree  for  a  year.  During  the  month  or  two  following, 
passed  at  Heme  Hill,  my  father's  disappointment  at  the 
end  of  his  hopes  of  my  obtaining  distinction  in  Oxford  was 

Dirinitv  reiding  for  the  schools  was  at  little  tonic  iu  moral  mannert  as 
any  other  literary  analysis — and  I  quite  forget^  now,  how  mach  vestige 
of  conscience,  or  resolution,  mingled  with  the  vague  devotion,  ceremonial 
always  with  me  of  morning  and  eveninff,  and  church  service  formally 
attended.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  vital  force  in  these  habits  mater 
than  I  now  remember,  and  a  steady  respect  for  whatever  was  holy  and 
true,  io  fiur  as  I  knew  or  saw  it,  and  daily  increase  also  of  such  knowledge 
and  sight,  however  little  availing. 

''  In  this— now  unintelligible  to  me — state  of  mind,  hard  and  stupid,  and 
sufficiently  miserable— a  state  of  mental  mildew  not  worth  farther  analysis 
or  memory — 1  went  back  to  Oxford  for  my  last  push  of  reading.  In 
spite  of  Gordon's  wholesome  moderatorship,  it  had  come  by  that  time  to 
work  till  twelve  at  night,  rising  at  six  in  the  morning,  with  little  exercise, 
no  cheerfulness,  and  no  sense  of  any  use  in  what  I  read  to  mvself  or 
anybody  else,  but  to  get  a  class  with.  One  evening  after  Gordon  had 
left  me  .  .  ."] 
«  [See  above,  p.  199.] 
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smowfulfy  sflcpoed  by  his  anxiety  fa  my  life.  Onoe  or 
twke  the  shcMt  cough,  and  mouth-taste — it  was  no  more— 
of  Uood,  returned ;  but  my  mother  steadity  maintained  there 
was  nothing  serious  the  matter,  and  that  I  onfy  wanted  rest 
and  txsb  air.  The  doctors,  afanost  unanimously, — Sir  James 
Clark  ^  excqyted, — gave  gloomier  views.  Sir  James  dieerfully, 
but  decidedly,  ordered  me  alvoad  before  autumn,  to  be  as 
much  in  open  carriages  as  possiUe,  and  to  winter  in  Italy. 
And  Mr.  Telford  omsented  to  sit  in  the  counting-house, 
and  the  clerks  promised  to  be  diligent;  and  my  father, 
to  whom  the  business  was  nothing,  but  for  me»  kft  his 
desk,  and  all  otlier  cares  of  life,  but  that  of  nursing  me. 

18.  Of  his  own  fedings,  he  said  little;  mine,  in  the 
sickly  fermaitaticm  of  temper  I  was  in,  were  little  deserv- 
ing of  utterance,  describable  indeed  less  as  fedings  thw 
as  the  want  ci  them,  in  all  wholescmie  directions  but  one; 
«— magnetic  pointing  to  all  presence  of  natural  beauty,  and 
to  the  poles  of  such  art  and  science  as  interpreted  it 
My  prqwurations  for  the  journey  were  made  with  some 
renewal  ci  spirit,  my  mother  was  steadily,  bravely,  habi- 
tually cheerful;  while  my  father,  capaUe  to  the  utmost 
of  every  wise  enjoymoit  in  travelling,  and  most  of  all, 
of  that  in  lovely  landscape,  had  some  persmal  joy  in  the 
thought  of  seeing  South  Italy.  The  attacks  ci  the  thrott 
cough  seemed  to  have  ceased,  and  the  line  of  our  journey 
b^gan  to  be  planned  with  some  of  the  old  exultation. 

That  we  might  not  go  through  Paris,  the  route  was 
arranged  by  Rouen  and  the  Loire  to  Tours,  then  across 
France  by  Auvergne,  and  down  the  Rhone  to  Avignon; 
thence,  by  the  Riviera  and  Florence,  to  the  South. 

19.  ''  And  is  there  to  be  no  m<Mre  Oxford  ?  **  asks  Froode, 
a  little  reproachfully,  in  a  recent  letter  ccmceming  these 
memoranda;  for  he  was  at  Oriel  while  I  was  at  Christ 
Church,  and  does  not  think  I  have  given  an  exhaustive 
view  either  of  the  studies  or  maimers  of  the  University  in 
our  day. 

1  [Sir  James  Clark  (178B-1870),  oonrt  phyakiaii;  created  baronet  1837.] 
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No,  dear  firiend.  I  have  no  space  in  this  story  to 
describe  the  advantages  I  never  used;  nor  does  my  own 
failure  give  me  right  to  blame,  even  were  there  any  use  in 
blaming,  a  system  now  passed  away.^  Oxford  taught  me 
as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  she  could;  and  though  I 
think  she  might  also  have  told  me  that  fritillaries  grew  in 
Iffley  meadow,  it  was  better  that  she  left  me  to  find  them 
for  myself,  than  that  she  should  have  told  me,  as  nowadays 
she  would,  that  the  painting  on  them  was  only  to  amuse 
the  midges.  For  the  rest,  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  my 
mind  was  simply  in  the  state  of  a  squash  before  'tis  a 
peascod, — and  remained  so  yet  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  I 
grieve  to  say; — so  that  for  any  account  of  my  real  life, 
the  gossip  hitherto  given  to  its  codling  or  cocoon  condition 
has  brought  us  but  a  little  way.  I  must  get  on  to  the 
days  of  opening  sight,  and  effective  labour;  and  to  the 
scenes  of  nobler  education  which  all  men,  who  keep  their 
hearts  open,  receive  in  the  End  of  Days. 

^  [Some  additional  pasBages  on  the  subject  are  now  given  in  the  Appendix; 
below,  p.  610.] 
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ROME 

20.  However  dearly  bought,  the  permission  to  cease  read- 
ingt  and  put  what  strength  was  left  into  my  sketdung 
again,  gave  healthy  stimulus  to  all  faculties  which  had  been 
latently  progressive  in  me;  and  the  sketch-books  and  rulers 
were  prepared  for  this  journey  cm  hitherto  unexampled 
stateliness  of  system. 

It  had  chanced,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  David 
Roberts  had  brought  h(mie  and  exhibited  his  sketches  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.^  They  were  the  first  studies 
ever  made  conscientiously  by  an  Ei^lish  painter,  not  to  ex- 
hibit his  own  skill,  or  make  capital  out  of  his  subjects,  bat 
to  give  true  portraiture  of  scenes  of  historical  and  religious 
interest  They  were  faithftil  and  laborious  beyond  any  out* 
lines  £rom  nature  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  felt  also  that  their 
severely  restricted  method  was  within  reach  of  my  own 
skill,  and  applicable  to  all  my  own  purposes. 

With  Roberts's  deficiencies  or  mannerism  I  have  h^e 
no  concern.  He  taught  me,  of  absolute  good,  the  use  of 
the  fine  point  instead  of  the  blunt  one;  attention  and 
indefatigable  correctness  in  detail;  and  the  simplest  means 
of  expressing  ordinary  light  and  shade  on  grey  ground,  flat 
wash  for  the  fiill  shadows,  and  heightening  of  the  gradated 
lights  by  warm  white. 

21.  I  tried  these  adopted  principles  first  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Ch&teau  de  Blois:'  and  came  in  to  papa  and 

^  (AfterwBrds  pabliihed  in  lithogrmphy,  with  Historical  Detcnptioitf  hj  tfaa 
Rer.  Dr.  Croly  and  W.  Broekedon,  at  Robert/s  8ketehe$  m  the  Soig  Land  tad 
Ofria  (1842-1848X  At  this  pmnt  the  first  draft  has  a  long  pasnge,  noir  gifW  in 
the  Appendix :  see  below,  p.  625.1 

*  iHke  editors  hare  not  traced  this  drawing.] 
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mamma  declaring  that  ''  Prout  would  give  his  ears  to  make 
such  a  drawing  as  that." 

With  some  truth  and  modesty,  I  might  have  said  he 
"would  have  changed  eyes  with  me";  for  Front's  manner 
was  gravely  restricted  by  his  nearness  of  sight.  But  also 
this  Blois  sketch  showed  some  dawning  notions  of  grace 
in  proportion,  and  largeness  of  effect,  which  enabled  me 
for  the  first  time  that  year,  to  render  continental  subjects 
with  just  expression  of  their  character  and  scale,  and  well- 
rounded  solidification  of  pillars  and  sculptiure. 

22.  The  last  days  of  the  sununer  were  well  spent  at 
Amboise,  Tours,  Aubusson,  Font  Gibaud,  and  Le  Fuy;^ 
but  as  we  emerged  into  the  Rhone  valley,  autumn  broke 
angrily  on  us;  and  the  journey  by  Valence  to  Avignon 
was  all  made  gloomy  by  the  ravage  of  a  just  past  inun* 
dation,  of  which  the  main  mass  at  Montelimar  had  risen 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  the  streets,  and  the  slime  re- 
mained, instead  of  fields,  over — I  forget  in  fact,  and  can 
scarcely  venture  to  conceive, — ^what  extent  of  plain.  The 
Rhone,  through  these  vast  gravelly  levels  a  mere  driving 
weight  of  discoloured  water; — the  Alps,  on  the  other  side, 
now  in  late  autumn  snowless  up  to  tiieir  lower  peaks,  and 
showing  few  eminent  ones; — ^the  bise,  now  first  letting  one 
feel  what  malignant  wind  could  be, — ^might,  parhaps,  all  be 
more  depressing  to  me  in  my  then  state  of  temper ;  but  I 
have  never  cared  to  see  the  lower  Rhone  any  more ;  and  to 
my  love  of  cottage  rather  than  castle,  added  at  this  time 
another  strong  moral  principle,  that  if  ever  one  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  river,  and  could  choose  one's  own  size,  it 
would  be  out  of  all  doubt  more  prudent  and  delightful  to 
be  Tees  or  Wharfe  than  Rhone. 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  at  Fr^jus,  and  on  the 
Esterelle  and  the  Western  Riviera,  I  saw  some  initial  letters 
of  Italy,  as  distinct  from  Lombardy, — Italy  of  the  stone 
pine  and  orange  and  palm,  white  villa  and  blue  sea;  and 

*  TFor  the  AiU  jtinerarj  of  Ruskin's  M>joiini  in  the  Contmeut  in  1840-1841, 
see  VoL  I.  p.  zxxvUL  n.] 
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saw  it  with  right  judgmmt,  as  a  wreck,  and  a  viciously 
n^lected  one. 

28.  I  don't  think  the  reader  has  yet  been  informed  that 
I  inherited  to  the  full  mj  mother's  love  of  tidiness  and 
cleanliness;  so  that  quite  one  of  the  most  poetical  charms 
of  Switzerland  to  me^  next  to  her  white  snows,  was  her 
white  sleeves*  Also  I  had  my  father's  love  of  soMty 
and  soundness, — of  unveneered,  unrouged,  and  wdl-finished 
things;  and  here  on  the  Riviera  there  were  lemons  and 
palms,  yes, — but  the  lemons  pale,  and  mostly  skin;  the 
palms  not  much  larger  than  parasols;  the  sea — ^blue,  yes, 
but  its  beach  nasty;  the  buildings,  pmnpous,  luxurious, 
painted  like  Grimaldi,^ — usually  broken  down  at  the  ends, 
and  in  the  middle,  having  sham  architraves  daubed  over 
windows  with  no  glass  in  them ;  the  rocks  shaly  and  ragged, 
the  people  filthy:  and  over  everything,  a  coat  of  plaster 
dust. 

I  was  in  a  bad  humour?  Yes,  but  everything  I  have 
described  is  as  I  say,  for  all  that;  and  though  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Sestri^  /  wanted  to  stay  there,  the  ladies 
with  me  wouldn't  and  couldn't,  because  of  the  filth  of  the 
inn;  and  the  last  time  I  was  at  Genoa,  1882,  my  walk 
round  the  ramparts  was  only  to  study  what  uglinesses  of 
plants  liked  to  grow  in  dust,  and  crawl,  like  the  lizards, 
into  clefts  of  ruin.* 

24.  At  Genoa  I  saw  then  for  the  first  time  the  drcular 
Pietit  by  Michael  Angelo,^  which  was  my  initiaticm  in  all 
Italian  art  For  at  this  time  I  understood  no  jot  of  Italian 
painting,  but  only  Rubeixs,  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez.  At 
Grenoa,  I  did  not  even  hunt  down  the  Vandykes,  but 
went  into  the  confused  fix>ntage  of  the  city  at  its  port, 
(no  traversing  blank  quay  blocking  out  the  sea,  then,)  and 
drew  the  crescent  of  houses  round  the  harbour,  borne  on 

i  [f<*^P^  Grimaldi  (1779-18S7X  the  reigning  Clown  in  Ruskin'e  vonth.1^ 


^  rln  1872,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Seirem  and  Mrs.  and  mm  Hilliard: 
VoL  aXIT.  p.  xxvi.] 

fFor  Raskin's  notes  on  the  plants,  see  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  xxxtL] 
For  references  to  it,  see  Vol  IV.  pp.  138,  286  n.] 
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their  ancient  arches; — a  noble  subject,  and  one  of  the  best 
sketches  I  ever  made.^ 

From  Grenoa,  more  happy  journey  by  the  Eastern 
Riviera  began  to  restore  my  spring  of  heart  I  ain  just  in 
time,  in  writing  these  memories,  to  catch  the  vision  of  the 
crossing  Magra,  in  old  time,  and  some  of  the  other  moun- 
tain streams  of  the  two  Rivieras. 

It  seems  unbelievable  to  myself,  as  I  set  it  down,  but 
there  were  then  only  narrow  mule  bridges  over  the  greater 
streams  on  either  side  of  which  were  grouped  the  villages, 
where  the  river  slackened  behind  its  sea  bar.  Of  course,  in 
the  large  towns,  Albenga,  Savona,  Ventimiglia,  and  so  on, 
there  were  proper  bridges ;  but  at  the  intermediate  hamlets 
{and  the  torrents  round  whose  embouchures  they  grew  were 
often  formidable),  the  country  people  trusted  to  the  slack 
of  the  water  at  the  bar,  and  its  frequent  failure  altogether 
in  summer,  for  traverse  of  their  own  carrioles:  and  had 
neither  mind  nor  means  to  build  Waterloo  bridges  for  the 
convenience  of  English  carriages  and  four.  The  English 
carriage  got  across  the  shingle  how  it  could;  the  boys  of 
the  village,  if  the  horses  could  not  pull  it  through,  bar* 
nessed  themselves  in  front;  and  in  windy  weather,  with 
deep  water  on  the  inside  of  the  bar,  and  blue  breakers 
on  the  other,  one  really  began  sometimes  to  think  of  the 
slackening  wheels  of  Pharaoh.' 

20.  It  chanced  that  there  were  two  days  of  rain  as 
we  passed  the  Western  Riviera;  there  was  a  hot  night 
at  Albenga  before  they  came  on,  and  my  father  wrote — 
which  was  extremely  wrong  of  him — a  parody  of  "Woe 
is  me,  Alhama,"'  the  refrain  being  instead,  "Woe  is  me, 
Albenga";  the  Moorish  minarets  of  the  old  town  and  its 
Saracen  k^^ends,  I  suppose,  having  brought  "the  Moorish 
King  rode  up  and  down"  into  his  head.  Then  the  rain, 
with   wild  sirocco,  came  on;  and  somewhere  near  Savona 

>  [This  drawings  also^  in  unkoown  to  the  edHora.] 
«  [Exodos  xir.  25,] 

3  ft^e  refrain  of  Byron'i  *'  Very  Moumfbl  Ballad  on  the  Siege  and  Conquest 
of  Alhaina'^  (a  version  of  a  Spanish  ballad).] 
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there  was  a  pause  at  the  brink  of  one  of  the  streams,  in 
rather  angry  flood,  and  some  question  if  the  carriage  could 
get  through.  Loaded,  it  could  not,  and  everybody  was 
ordered  to  get  out  and  be  carried  across^  the  carriage  to 
follow,  in  such  shifts  as  it  might.  Everybody  obeyed  these 
orders,  and  submitted  to  the  naticmal  customs  with  grett 
hilarity,  except  my  mother,  who  absolutely  refused  to  be 
carried  in  the  arms  of  an  Italian  ragged  c^pera  hero,  mare 
or  less  resembling  the  figures  whom  she  haid  seen  carrying 
off  into  the  mountains  the  terrified  Taglioni,  or  Cerito.^ 
Out  of  the  carriage  she  would  not  move,  on  any  solicita- 
tion;— ^if  they  coi^d  pull  the  carriage  through,  they  could 
pull  her  too,  she  said  My  father  was  alike  alarmed  and 
angry,  but  as  the  surrounding  opera  corps  de  ballet  seemed 
to  look  on  the  whole  thing  rather  as  a  jest,  and  an  occasion 
for  bajocco  gathering,  than  any  crisis  of  fate,  my  mother 
had  her  way;  a  good  team  of  bare-l^;ged  youngstors  was 
put  to,  and  she  and  the  carriage  entoed  the  stream  with 
shouting.  Two-thirds  through,  the  sand  was  soft,  and 
horses  and  boys  stopped  to  breathe.  There  was  another, 
and  really  now  serious,  remonstrance  with  my  mother,  we 
being  all  nervous  about  quicksands,  as  if  it  had  be^i  the 
middle  of  Lancaster  Bay.  But  stir  she  would  not;  the 
horses  got  their  wind  again,  and  the  boys  their  way,  and 
with  much  whip  cracking  and  splashing,  carriage  and  dama 
Inglese  were  victoriously  dragged  to  dry  land,  with  general 
promotion  of  goodwill  between  the  two  nations. 

26.  Of  the  passage  of  Magra,  a  day  or  two  afterwards^ 
my  memory  is  vague  as  its  own  waves.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  paths  across  the  tract  of  troubled  shingle,  and. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  Carrara  mountains  beyond,  all  the 
while.  Most  of  the  streams  fordable  e&rily  enough;  a 
plank  or  two,  loosdy  propped  with  a  heap  of  stones,  for 
pier  and  buttress,  rejdaced  after  every  storm,  served  the 
foot  passenger.    The  main  stream  could  neither  be  bridged 

^  [For  Tuglioni,  tee  above^  p.  170-  Franeesca  Cento  (horn  at  Naples,  1821)  w« 
another  ballet-dancer  of  the  time ;  a  pas  de  quaire  in  which  she  joiiMd  with  fanny 
Eltaler,  Taglioni,  and  Carlotta  Grin  med  to  be  fiunoot.] 
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nor  forded,  but  was  clumsily  ferried,  and  at  one  place  my 
mother  had  no  choice  really  but  between  wading  or  being 
carried.  She  suffered  the  indignity,  I  think  with  some 
feeling  of  its  being  a  consequence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  remained  cross  all  the  way  to  Carrara. 

We  were  going  on  to  Massa  to  deep,  but  had  time  to 
stop  and  walk  up  the  dazzling  white  road  to  the  lower 
quarry,  and  even  to  look  into  one  or  two  "studios," — 
begiimings  of  my  fixed  contempt  for  rooms  so  called,  ever 
since.  Nevertheless,  partly  in  my  father's  sense  of  what 
was  kind  and  proper  to  be  done, — ^partly  by  way  of  buying 
"a  trifle  from  Matlock," — ^and  partly  because  he  and  I 
both  liked  the  fancy  of  the  group,  we  bought  a  two-feet 
high  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  copied  from  I  know  not 
what  (we  supposed  classic)  original,  and  with  as  much  art 
in  it  as  usually  goes  to  a  French  timepiece.  It  remained 
long  on  a  p^estal  in  the  library  at  Denmark  Hill,  till 
it  got  smoked,  and  was  put  out  of  the  way. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Magra,  and  the  piurchase  of 
the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  to  remain  for  a  sort  of  monu- 
ment of  the  two-feet  high  knowledge  of  classic  art  then 
possessed  by  me,  ended  the  state  of  mind  in  which  my 
notions  of  sculpture  lay  between  Chantrey  and  Roubilliac. 
Across  Magra  I  felt  that  I  was  in  Italy  proper;  the  next 
day  we  drove  over  the  bridge  of  Serchio  into  Lucca. 

27.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  I  "felt,"  then,  I  was  in  Italy 
proper.  It  is  only  in  looking  back  that  I  can  mark  the 
exact  point  where  the  tide  began  to  turn  for  me;  and  total 
ignorance  of  what  early  Christian  art  meant,  and  of  what 
living  sculpture  meant,  were  first  pierced  by  vague  wonder 
and  embanrassed  awe,  at  the  new  mystery  round  me.  The 
effect  of  Lucca  on  me  at  this  time  is  now  quite  confused 
with  the  far  greater  one  in  1845.*  Not  so  that  of  the 
first  sight  of  Pisa,  where  the  solenmity  and  purity  of  its 
architecture  impressed  me  deeply; — ^yet  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  Byron  and  Shelley.    A  masked  brother  of  the 

1  [For  which,  see  below,  p.  346.] 
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Misericordia  first  met  us  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca;  but 
the  possible  occurrence  of  the  dark  figures  in  the  o^^esa  sun^ 
light  of  the  streets  added  greatly  to  the  imaginative  effect 
of  Pisa  on  xnj  then  nervous  and  depressed  fancy.  I  drew 
the  Spina  Chapel  with  the  P<mte-a-Mare  beyond,  very 
usefully  and  wdl;^  but  the  languor  of  the  muddy  Amo 
as  agionst  Reuss,  or  Genevoise  Rhcme,  made  me  suspect 
all  past  or  future  description  of  Italian  rivers.  Singularly, 
I  never  saw  Amo  in  full  flood  till  1882,  nor  understood 
till  then  that  all  the  rivers  of  Italy  are  mountain  torrents. 
28.  I  am  ashamed,  myself,  to  read,  but  feel  it  an  in* 
evitable  duty  to  print,  the  piece  of  diary  which  records 
my  first  impression  of  Florence : — 

**  November  18<A,  1840. — I  have  just  been  walking, 
or  sauntering,  in  the  square  of  the  statues,  the  air 
perfectly  balmy;  and  I  diall  not  soon  forget,  I  hope* 
the  impression  left  by  this  square  as  it  opened  from 
the  river,  with  the  enormous  mass  of  tower  above, — 
or  of  the  Duomo  itself.  I  had  not  expected  any  mass 
of  a  church,  rather  something  graceful,  like  La  Salute 
at  Venice ;  and,  luckily,  coming  on  it  at  the  south-east 
angle,  where  the  gallery  round  the  dome  is  complete, 
got  nearly  run  over  before  I  recovered  from  the  stun 
of  the  effect.  Not  that  it  is  good  as  architectmre  even 
in  its  own  barbarous  style.  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it ;  but  the  wealth  of  exterior  marble  is  quite 
overwhelming,  and  the  notion  of  magnificent  figures  in 
marble  and  bronze  about  the  great  square,  thrilling. 

**Nov.  15th. — I  still  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
about  this  place,  though  my  present  feelings  are  of 
grievous  disappointment.  The  galleries,  which  I  walked 
through  yesterday,  are  impressive  enough;  but  I  had 
as  soon  be  in  the  British  Museum,  as  far  as  enjoy- 
ment goes,  except  for  the  Raphaels.  I  can  understand 
nothing  eke,  and  not  much  of  them.'' 

^  [The  drawing  is  reproduced  on  a  Plate  ia  VoL  IV.  p.  136.] 
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29.  At  Florence  then,  this  time,  the  Newgate-like  palaces 
were  rightly  hateful  to  me ;  the  old  shop  and  market-streets 
rightly  pleasant;  the  inside  of  tJie  Duomo  a  horror,  the 
outside  a  Chinese  puzzle.  All  sacred  art, — ^frescoes,  tempera, 
what  not,  mere  zero,  as  they  were  to  the  Italians  them- 
selves; the  country  round,  dead  wall  and  dusty  olive; — 
the  whole,  a  provocation  and  weariness,  except  for  one 
master,  M.  Angelo. 

I  saw  at  once  in  him  that  there  was  emotion  and 
human  life,  more  than  in  the  Greeks;  and  a  severity  and 
meaning  which  were  not  in  Rubens.  Everybody  about  me 
swearing  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world,  I  was  extremely  proud  of  being  pleased  with  him; 
confirmed  greatly  in  my  notion  of  my  own  infallibility, 
and  with  help  of  Rogers  in  the  Lorenzo  Chapel,  and  long 
sittings  and  standings  about  the  Bacchus  in  the  UfBzi, 
progressed  greatly  and  vitally  in  Michael- Angelesque  direc- 
tions.^ But  I  at  once  {Hronounced  the  knife  grinder  in  the 
Tribune'  a  vulgar  nuisance,  as  I  do  still;  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  an  uninteresting  little  person;  Raphael's  St.  John, 
a  piece  of  black  bombast;  and  the  Uffizi  collection  in 
general,  an  unbecoming  medley,  got  together  by  people 
who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less  than  nothing,^  about 
the  arts.  On  the  whole,  when  I  last  walked  through  the 
Uffizi  in  1882  I  was  precisely  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
proud  of  having  arrived  at  it  so  quickly.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  of  me  at  that  time  to  like  either  Angelico  or 
Botticelli;  and  if  I  had,  the  upper  corridor  of  the  UfBzi 
was  an  entirely  vile  and  contemptible  place  wherein  to  see 
the  great  Madonna  of  the  one,  or  the  Venus  Marina  of 

*  That  is,  cared  the  wrong  way, — ^liked  them  for  their  meanest  skills, 
and  worst  uses. 

^  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (1846),  for  Raskin's  admiration  of  the  Medioeaa 
tombs  in  San  Lorenzo  and  of  the  Bacchus:  VoL  IV.  pp.  118,  281.  Compare  with 
the  accoant  in  this  chapter  of  his  artistic  impressions  m  1840,  the  note  of  1883  at 
VoL  IV.  p.  117.] 

*  [The  ^'Arrotino":  see  Vol.  XXIIL  p.  325.  For  other  references  to  the 
Venus  de'  Medici,  see  VoL  V.  p.  98,  and  Vol.  VL  p.  143 ;  and  to  the  St  John,» 
VoL  IV.  p.  86.] 
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the  other.^    Bath  were  then  in  the  outar  passage  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Tribune. 

These  conclusions  being  comfortably  arrived  at,  I  sate 
myself  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Fonte  Vecchio,  and 
made  a  very  true  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  general  per- 
spective of  its  shops  and  the  buildings  beyond,  looUng 
towards  the  Duomo.^  I  seem  to  have  had  time  or  will  for 
no  more  in  Florence ;  the  Mercato  Vecchio  was  too  crowded 
to  work  in,  and  the  carving  of  the  Duomo  could  not  be 
disengaged  from  its  colour.  Hopeful,  but  now  somewhat 
doubtiful,  of  finding  things  more  to  our  mind  in  the  south, 
we  drove  through  the  Forta  Romana. 

80.  Siena,  Radicofiani,  Viterbo,  and  the  fourth  day, 
Rome; — a  gloomy  journey,  with  gloomier  rests.  I  had  a 
bad  weary  headache  at  Siena;  and  the  cathedral  seemed  to 
me  every  way  absurd — over-cut,  over-striped,  over-crocketed, 
over*gabled,  a  piece  of  costly  ccmfectionery,  and  faithless 
vanity.  In  the  main  it  is  so;  the  power  of  Siena  was  in 
her  old  cathedral,*  her  Edward  the  Confessor^s  Westminster. 
Is  the  ruin  of  it  yet  spared  ? 

The  volcanic  desert  of  Radicofani,  with  gathering  storm, 
and  an  ominously  MoMm  keyhole  in  a  vile  inn,  remained 
long  to  all  of  us  a  terrific  memory.*  At  Viterbo  I  was 
better,  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  convent  on  one  side  of 
the  square,  rightly  felt  and  done.  On  the  fourth  day 
papa  and  manuna  observed  with  triumph,  though  mudi 
worried  by  the  jolting,  that  every  mile  nearer  Rome  the 
road  got  worse ! 

81.  My  stock  of  Latin  learning,  with  which  to  begin 
my  studies  of  the  city,  consisted  of  the  two  first  books 
of   Livy,*   never    well    known,    and   the    names    of  places 

1  [The  ''great"  Angelico  in  the  Uffizt  is  presumably  the  ''Coronation  of  the 
Virmn/'  No.  1290  (now  m  the  "Hall  of  Lorenzo  Monaco").  For  another  referwice 
to  Bottieelli's  "Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea"  (now  in  the  "Hall  of  Botticelli"), 
see  Vol.  XXn.  p.  430.] 

*  [The  drawing  is  here  reprodaeed :  Plate  XII.] 

*  [Raskin  apparently  refers  to  the  unfinished  nave  (for  the  present  cathedral  if 
•only  a  transept  of  a  much  raster  edifice  as  originally  planned).  The  Opera  del 
Duomo  is  now  housed  in  it] 

*  [And  as  such  was  noticed  in  Modem  PainUrt.  vol.  ill  (VoL  V.  p.  106).] 

*  [See  ahoye,  p.  144.] 
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remembered  without  ever  looking  where  they  were  on  a 
map;  Juvenal,  a  page  or  two  of  Tacitus,  and  in  Virgil 
the  burning  of  Troy,  the  story  of  Dido,  the  episode  of 
Euryalus,  and  the  last  battle.  Of  course,  I  had  nominally 
read  the  whole  JEneid^  but  thought  most  of  it  nonsense. 
Of  later  Roman  history,  I  had  read  English  abstracts  of 
the  imperial  vices,  and  supposed  the  malaria  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  Papacy.  I  had  never 
h^ird  of  a  good  Roman  emperor,  or  a  good  pope;  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  Trajan  lived  before  Christ  or  after,  and 
would  have  thanked,  with  a  sense  of  relieved  satisfoction, 
anybody  who  might  have  told  me  that  Marcus  Antoninus 
was  a  Roman  philosopher  contemporary  with  Socrates. 

82.  The  first  sight  of  St.  Peter's  dome,  twenty  miles 
away,  was  little  more  to  any  of  us  than  the  apparition  of 
a  grey  milestone,  announcing  twenty  miles  yet  of  stony 
road  before  rest  The  first  sluggish  reach  of  Tiber,  with 
its  mud  shore  and  ochreous  water,  was  a  quite  vile  and 
saddening  sight  to  me, — ^as  compared  with  breezy  tide  of 
Thames,  seen  fix>m  Nanny  Clowsley's.^  The  Piazza  del 
Popolo  was  as  familiar  to  me,  from  paintings,  as  Cheap- 
side,  and  much  less  interesting.  We  went,  of  course,  to 
some  hotel  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  I  went  to  bed 
tired  and  sulky  at  finding  myself  in  a  big  street  of  a  big 
modem  town,  with  nothing  to  draw,  and  no  end  of  things 
to  be  bothered  with.  Next  day,  waking  refreshed,  of 
course  I  said,  **I  am  in  Rome,**  after  Mr.  Rogers;^  and 
accompanied  papa  and  mamma,  with  a  tinge  of  curiosity, 
to  St  Peter's. 

Most  people  and  books  had  told  me  I  should  be  dis- 
appointed in  its  appearance  of  size.  But  I  have  not  vainly 
boasted  my  habit  and  faculty  of  measuring  magnitudes,* 
and  there  was  no  question  to  me  how  big  it  was.  The 
characters  I  was  not  prepared  for  were  the  clumsy  dulness 

>  [See  I  §  122;  above,  p.  106.] 

*  rHogers^s  ito/y,  p.  137.] 

*  [See  i.  §  136 ;  abore,  p.  117.] 
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of  the  fEifade,  and  the  entirely  vile  taste  and  vi^d  design 
of  the  interior.  We  walked  round  it,  saw  the  mosaic 
copies  of  pictures  we  did  not  care  for,  the  pompous  tombs 
of  people  whose  names  we  did  not  know,  got  out  to  tiie 
fresh  air  and  fountams  again  with  infinite  sense  of  rdief, 
and  never  again  went  near  the  placet  any  of  us,  excq[it  to 
hear  music,  or  see  processions  and  paraphernalia. 

88.  So  we  went  home  to  lunch,  and  of  course  drove 
about  the  town  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  Forum, 
Coliseum,  and  so  on.  I  had  no  distinct  idea  what  the 
Forum  was  or  ever  had  been,  or  how  the  three  pillars,  or 
the  seven,  were  connected  with  it,  or  the  Arch  erf  Severus, 
standing  without  any  road  underneath,  or  the  ragged  blodc 
of  buildings  above,  with  their  tower  of  the  commcmest 
possible  eighteenth-century  type.  There  was,  however,  one 
extreme  good  in  all  this,  that  I  saw  things,  with  whatever 
faculty  was  in  me,  exactly  for  what  they  vrere ;  and  though 
my  religious  instruction,  as  aforesaid,  led  me  to  suppose 
the  malaria  in  the  Campagna  was  the  consequence  of  tl^ 
Papacy,  that  did  not  in  the  least  affect  my  dear  and  in- 
vincible perception  that  the  outline  of  Soracte  was  good, 
and  the  outlmes  of  tufa  and  pozzolana  foregrounds  bad, 
whether  it  was  Papal  or  Protestant  pozzolana.  What  the 
Forum  or  Capitol  had  been,  I  did  not  in  the  least  care; 
the  pillars  of  the  Forum  I  saw  were  on  a  small  scale,  and 
their  capitals  rudely  carved,  and  the  houses  above  them 
nothing  like  so  interesting  as  the  side  of  any  dose  in  the 
"  Auld  toun*'  of  Edinburgh.' 

84.  Having  ascertained  these  general  facts  about  the 
city  and  its  ruins,  I  had  to  hefpn  my  gallery  work.    Of 

*  plie  MS.  has  the  following  additioiml  putage  here : — 

''  And  I  saw  also  tluit  the  whole  tiling  as  it  was^  oensidered  as  «  pietnif 
suhfect,  was  a  vile  discord  and  wretche&ess.  I  could  draw  the  ch<Hr  of 
Bolton  Abhey  with  its  wild  fresh  grass  over  the  ahar,  and  the  bonks  of 
Wharfe  seen  through  its  traceriless  window,  in  entire  peace  and  pensiveBSis 
of  mind  and  eye— profited,  there,  by  all  I  eould  see  or  think.  6at  if  onlr 
a  few  buttresses  had  been  left  of  one  side  of  it— and  the  back  of  a  block 
of  modem  houses  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  other— adimi,  alike^ 
meditation  or  work  at  Bolton  Abbey— and  the  Capitol  was  simpJy  this, 
with  bad  columns  left  instead  of  good  buttresses.    Having  ascertained  .  .  .''] 
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course  all  the  great  religious  paintings,  Perugino's  ante- 
chamber,  Angelico's  chapel,  and  the  whole  lower  story  of 
the  Sistine,^  were  entirely  useless  to  me.  No  soul  ever 
bade  me  look  at  them,  and  I  had  no  sense  yet  to  find 
them  out  for  myself.  Everybody  told  me  to  look  at  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  I  liked  it;  but  everybody 
also  told  me  to  look  at  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and 
Domenichino's  St.  Jerome;  which  also  I  did  attentively,  as 
I  was  bid,  and  pronounced — ^without  the  smallest  hesitation 
— Domenichino's  a  bad  picture,  and  Raphael's  an  ugly  one ; ' 
and  thenceforward  paid  no  more  attention  to  what  anybody 
said,  (imless  I  happened  to  agree  with  it)  on  the  subject 
of  painting. 

Sir  Joshua's  verdict  on  the  Stanze'  was  a  different 
matter,  and  I  studied  them  long  and  carefully,  admitting^ 
at  once  that  there  was  more  in  them  than  I  was  the  least 
able  to  see  or  understand,  but  decisively  ascertaining  that 
they  could  not  give  me  the  least  pleasure,  and  contained 
a  mi7rt;ure  of  Paganism  and  Papacy  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  religious  instruction  I  had  received  in  Walworth. 

Having  laid  these  foundations  of  future  study,  I  never 
afterwards  had  occasion  seriously  to  int^ere  with  them. 
Domenichino  is  always  spoken  of— as  long  as,  in  defer- 
ence to  Sir  Joshua,^  I  name  him  at  all — ^as  an  entirely 
bad  painter;  the  Stanze,  as  never  giving,  or  likely  to  give, 
anybody  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind, — ^that  is  to  say, 
desirous  of  knowing  what  sibyls  were  really  like,  or  how  a 
Greek  conceived  the  Muses, — the  slightest  pleasure ;  and  the 

^  [It  is  not  dear  wliat  Raskin  means  by  ''Penigino's  antechamber";  the 
Anticamera  delle  Stanad^  orifiually  painted  by  Raphael^  contains  paintings  by  O. 
da  Udine  (restored  by  C»  Biaratta).  For  Angelico's  frescoes  in  the  Cappella  di 
Nicoolo  v.,  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  421  n.,  VoL  XVX  p.  272,  VoL  XXI.  p.  106 ;  and  for 
the  painting  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Vol.  XXTT.  p.  442.1 

*  [For  Koskin's  criticism  of  Domenichino,  see  VoL  III.  p.  184  and  the  other 

Slaoes  there  noted.    Of  Raphaers  "Transfigaration/'  thonffh  he  often  criticises 
;  in  the  sense  here  indicatea  (see,  0.^.,  VoL  V.  pp.  82-83  fC)f  he  elsewhere  speaks 
as  containing  a  summary  of  elementary  tiieology :  see  VoL  XXTTL  pp.  254-266.] 

*  [See  the  Fifth  of  the  DUeounei.] 

*  [See  No.  76  of  the  Idkr,  where  Sir  Joshua  enumerates  ''the  purity  of 
Domenichino"  among  the  accepted  commonplaces  of  criticism.] 

XXXV.  s 
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opposition  of  the  Parnassus  to  the  Disputa,  shown,  in  The 
Stones  of  Venice,'^  to  foretell  the  fall  of  Catholic  Theology. 

85.  The  main  wonders  of  Rome  thus  taken  stock  of, 
and  the  course  of  minor  sight-seeing  b^un,  we  thought  it 
time  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  which  Henry  Adand 
had  given  me  to  Mr.  Joseph  Severn. 

Although  in  the  large  octavo  volume  containing  the 
works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  which  so  often  lay 
on  my  niche-table  at  Heme  Hill,^  the  Keats  part  had  never 
attracted  me,  and  always  puzzled,  I  had  got  quite  enough 
perception  of  his  natural  power,  and  felt  enough  r^^  fmr 
bis  death,  to  make  me  wait  with  reverence  on  his  guardian 
friend.  I  forget  exactly  where  Mr.  Severn  lived  at  that 
time,  but  his  door  was  at  the  right  of  the  landing  at  the 
top  of  a  long  flight  of  squarely  reverting  stair, — broad,  to 
about  the  span  of  an  English  lane  that  would  allow  two 
carts  to  pass;  and  broad-stepped  also,  its  gentle  indine 
attained  by  some  three  inches  of  fall  to  a  foot  of  flat 
Up  this  I  was  advancing  slowly, — ^it  being  forbidden  me 
ever  to  strain  breath, — and  was  within  eighteen  or  twenly 
steps  of  Mr.  Severn's  door,  when  it  opened,  and  two  gentle- 
men came  out,  closed  it  behind  them  with  an  expresdcm 
of  excluding  the  world  for  evermore  from  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  began  to  descend  the  stairs  to  meet  me,  hdd- 
ing  to  my  left.  One  was  a  rather  short,  rubicund,  serenely 
beaming  person ;  the  other,  not  much  taller,  but  paler,  with 
a  beautifully  modelled  fordbead,  and  extremely  vivid,  though 
kind,  dark  eyes. 

86.  They   looked  hard  at   me   as  they  passed,  but  in 

*  I  have  authoriied  the  republication  of  this  book  in  its  original  tett 
and  form,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  clear,  and  the  reader  will  fiml,  whoXtj 
incontrorertible,  statement  of  the  deadly  inflnence  of  Renaissance  Theology 
on  the  Arts  in  Italy,  and  on  the  religion  of  the  World.* 

1  [See  above,  p.  39  (§  44).] 

'  [The  reference  to  SUnm  qf  Vemes  above  is  a  slip  on  Raskin's  part  for 
Lediuir€9  <m  ArekUeetun  and  Patnting:  sea  VoL  XIL  pp.  148,  149.  The  republics- 
tion  of  the  Stones  in  its  original  form  wis  the  edmon  of  1886:  see  Vol  IX. 
p.  Ur.] 
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my  usual  shyness,  and  also  because  I  have  held  it  a  firsl 
principle  of  manners  not  to  waylay  people ; — above  all,  not 
to  stop  them  when  they  are  going  out,  I  made  no  sign, 
and  leaving  them  to  descend  the  reverting  stair  in  peace, 
climbed,  at  still  slackening  pace,  the  remaining  steps  to 
Mr.  Severn's  door,  and  left  my  card  and  letter  of  introduc- 
tion with  the  servant,  who  told  me  he  had  just  gone  out. 
His  dark-eyed  companion  was  G^rge  Richmond,  to  whom, 
also,  Adand  had  given  me  a  letter.  Both  Mr.  Severn  and 
he  came  immediately  to  see  us.  My  father  and  mother's 
quiet  out-of-the-wayness  at  first  interested,  soon  pleased, 
and  at  last  won  them,  so  completely,  that  before  Christmas 
came,  out  of  all  people  in  Rome  they  chose  us  to  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  with.  Much  more  for  my  feither's  sake 
and  mother's,  than  mine;  not  that  they  were  uninterested 
in  me  also,  but  as  my  ways  of  out-of-the-wayness  were  by 
no  means  quiet,  but  perpetually  firing  up  under  their  feet 
in  little  splutters  and  spitfires  of  the  most  appalling  heresy ; 
and  those  not  only  troublesome  in  immediate  crackle,  but 
carried  out  into  steady,  and  not  always  refutable,  objection 
to  nearly  everything  sacred  in  their  sight,  of  the  autocratic 
masters  and  authentic  splendours  of  Rome,  their  dialogues 
with  me  were  apt  to  resolve  themselves  into  delicate  dis- 
guises of  necessary  reproof;  and  even  with  my  father  and 
mother,  into  constdtation  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done 
to  bring  me  to  anything  like  a  right  mind.  The  old 
people's  confidence  in  them  had  been  unbounded  from  the 
first,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Severn's  having  said  to  Mr. 
Richmond  when  they  met  me  on  the  stau^,  "What  a 
poetical  Countenance!"  —  and  my  recently  fanatical  mis- 
behaviour in  the  afiair  of  the  "Harlech,"*  coupled  with  my 
now  irrepressible  impertinences  to  Raphael  and  Domenichino, 
began  to  give  me  in  my  parents'  eyes  something  of  the 
distant  aspect  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

87.  The  weight  of  adverse  authority  which  I  had  thus  to 

^  [See  above^  pp.  257-8.] 
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support  was  soon  increased  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Ridimond's 
younger  brother,  Tom,  whom  I  found,  oa  the  first  occasion 
of  my  visiting  them  in  their  common  studio,  eagerly  paint- 
ing a  torso  with  shadows  of  smalt  Uue,  which,  it  was 
explained  to  me,  were  afterwards  to  be  glazed  so  as  to 
change  into  the  flesh  colour  of  Titian.  As  I  did  not  at 
that  time  see  anything  particular  in  the  flesh  colour  of 
Titian,^  and  did  not  see  the  slightest  probability — ^if  there 
were — of  its  being  imitable  by  that  process,  here  was  at 
once  another  chasm  of  separation  opened  between  my 
friends  and  me,  virtually  never  closed  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  in  its  immediately  volcanic  efiect,  decisive  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  time  in  Rome 
and  Italy.  For,  making  up  my  mind  thenceforward  that 
the  sentiment  of  Raphael  and  tints  of  Titian  were  alike 
beyond  me,  if  not  wholly  out  of  my  way;  and  that  the 
sculpture  galleries  of  the  Vatican  were  mere  bewilderment 
and  worry,  I  took  the  bit  in  my  teeth,  and  proceeded  to 
sketch  what  I  cotdd  find  in  Rome  to  represent  in  my  own 
way,  bringing  in  primarily, — by  way  of  defiance  to  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere  all  in  one, — a  careful 
study  of  old  clothes  hanging  out  of  old  windows  in  the 
Jews'  quarter.* 

88.  The  gauntlet  being  thus  thrown,  the  two  Mr. 
Richmonds  and  my  father  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  amuse 
themselves  as  best  they  cotdd  with  my  undassical  efforts, 
not,  taken  on  my  own  terms,  without  interest  I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  the  Forum,  in  a  carefril  general  view;  a 
study  of  the  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  from  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  of  the  Aventine  from  the  Ponte  Rotto,'  ¥reie 
extremely  pleasant  to  most  bdiolders;  and  at  last  even 
Mr.  Richmond  was  so  far  mollified  as  to  ask  me  to  draw 

»  rSce  below,  §  101  (jp.  337).] 

*  rSee  the  drawing  of  the  PiaEza  Santa  Maria  del  I^anto.  renrodnoed  on  a  Plate 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  382.] 

'  [See  a  Plate  in  Vol.  L  p.  454.  The  other  drawinca  mentioned  in  the  text 
are  unknown  to  the  editors.  The  drawing  here  reproduced  (Plate  XTTT.)  is  of 
another  sabject,  done  at  the  same  time.] 
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the  street  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte  for  him,  with  which  he 
had  many  happy  associations.  There  was  another  practical 
chance  for  me  in  life  at  this  crisis, — I  might  have  made 
the  most  precious  records  of  all  the  cities  in  Italy.  But 
all  my  chances  of  bdng  anything  but  what  I  am  were 
thrown  away,  or  broken  short,  one  after  another.  An 
entirely  mocking  and  mirage-coloured  one,  as  it  seemed 
then,  yet  became,  many  a  year  later,  a  great  and  beautiful 
influence  on  my  life. 

89.  Between  my  Protestantism  and,  as  Tom  Richmond 
rightly  called  it,  Proutism,  I  had  now  abjured  Roman 
shows  altogether,  and  was  equally  rude  and  restive,  whether 
I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  church,  a  palace,  or  a  gallery, — 
when  papa  and  mamma  began  to  perceive  some  dawn  of 
docility  in  me  about  going  to  hear  musical  chtirch  services. 
This  they  naturally  attributed  to  my  native  taste  for 
Gregorian  chants,  and  my  increasing  aptitude  fi>r  musical 
composition.  But  the  fact  was,  that  at  services  of  this 
kind  there  was  always  a  chance  of  seeing,  at  intervals, 
above  the  bowed  heads  of  the  Italian  crowd,  for  an  instant 
or  two  before  she  also  stooped — or  sometimes,  eminent  in 
her  grace  above  a  stunted  group  of  them, — a  fair  English 
girl,  who  was  not  only  the  admitted  Queen  of  beauty  in 
the  English  circle  of  that  winter  in  Rome,  but  was  so,  in 
the  kind  of  beauty  whidi  I  had  only  hitherto  dreamed  of 
as  possible,  but  never  yet  seen  living:  statuesque  severity 
with  womanly  sweetness  joined.^  I  don't  think  I  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  nearer  than  within  fifty  yards  of  her ; 
but  she  was  the  light  and  solace  of  all  the  Roman  winter 
to  me,  in  the  mere  chance  glimpses  of  her  far  away,  and 
the  hope  of  them. 

40.  Meantime,  my  father,  to  whom  our  Roman  physician 
had  given  an  encouraging  report  of  me,  recovered  some  of 
his  natural  cheerAilness,  and  enjoyed,  with  his  niece,  who 

^  [Miss  ToUemaclie,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cowper  Temple  (Lady  Mount  Temple):  see 
below,  p.  348— the  friend  to  whom  he  dedicated  Suame  and  LiUei  in  1871  (Vol  XVIU. 
p.  47),  and  who,  as  he  says  in  VoL  XVII.  p.  145.  ^' aided  him  in  chief  sorrow" : 
see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xxi.] 
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if  not  an  enthudAstic,  was  an  inde&tigable  and  attntive 
si^t-seeker  and  seer,  everything  that  Rome  had  to  show; 
the  musical  festas  especially,  wheneva*  his  cross-grained 
boy  consented,  for  Miss  Tollemache's  secret  sake,  to  go 
with  him ;  while  Mr.  Severn  and  Grccnrge  Richmond  became 
every  day  more  kindly — ^nor,  we  Mt,  without  real  pleasure 
to  themselves — ^helpful  to  us  alL  No  habitu^  of  the  bri^test 
circles  of  present  London  Society  will  doubt  the  privily 
we  had  in  better  and  better  knowing  Grcorge  RidlunoQcL 
But  there  is  nothing  in  any  circle  that  ever  I  saw  or  heaid 
of,  like  what  Mr.  Joseph  Severn  then  was  in  Rome.^  He 
undarstood  everybody,  native  and  foreign,  dvil  and  ecdesi- 
astic,  in  what  was  nicest  in  them,  and  never  saw  anything 
else  than  the  nicest;  or  saw  what  other  people  got  ai^fiy 
about  as  mdy  a  humorous  part  of  the  nature  of  things. 
It  was  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Pope  should  be  at  St 
Peter's,  and  the  b^[gars  <m  the  Pindan  steps.  He  foigave 
the  Pope  his  piqiacy,  revoraiced  the  beggar's  beard,  and 
felt  that  alike  tlus  steps  of  the  Pindan,  and  the  Aracelif 
and  the  Lateran,  and  the  Capitol,  led  to  heavoi,  and  every- 
body was  going  up,  somehow ;  but  might  be  happy  whae 
th^  were  in  the  meantime.  Li^tly  sagadous,  lovingly 
humorous,  daintily  sentimental,  he  was  in  council  with  the 
cardinals  to-day,  and  at  picnic  in  Campagna  with  the 
brightest  English  belles  to-morrow;  and  caught  the  hearts 
of  all  in  the  golden  net  of  his  good  will  and  good  under- 
standing, as  if  life  were  but  for  him  the  rippling  dumt  (A 
his  fistvourite  song, — 

"Gente,  e  qui  rucccllatore."  « 

^  [Joseph  Serern  (1793-1879)^  punter;  gold  medalliflt,  RotmI  Academy^  1818; 
aMompanied  KMtt  to  Italy,  1820^  and  attended  him  at  hk  deaeih,  1821 ;  settled 
at  Rome;  returned  to  England^  1841-1860;  Britidi  Consul  at  Rome,  1800-187t] 

*  [From  tlie  ZauberftOte  of  Moiart] 
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CUMiE 

41.  In  my  needful  and  fixed  resolve  to  set  the  facts  down 
continuously,  leaving  the  reader  to  his  reflections  on  them^ 
I  am  slipping  a  little  too  fast  over  the  surfaces  of  things ; 
and  it  becomes  at  this  point  desirable  that  I  should  know» 
or  at  least  try  to  guess,  something  of  what  the  reader's 
reflections  aret  and  whether  in  the  main  he  is  getting  at 
the  sense  of  the  facts  I  tell  him. 

Does  he  think  me  a  lucky  or  unlucky  youth,  I  wonder  ? 
Conunendable,  on  the  whole,  and  exemplary-— or  the  re- 
verse? Of  promising  gifts — or  merely  glitter  of  morning, 
to  pass  at  noon  ?  I  ask  him  at  this  point,  because  seveiul 
letters  from  pleased  acquaintances  have  announced  to  me, 
of  late,  that  they  have  obtained  quite  new  lights  upon  my 
character  from  these  jottings,  and  like  me  mudi  better  than 
they  ever  did  before.  Which  was  not  the  least  the  efiect 
I  intended  to  produce  on  them ;  and  which  moreover  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  efiect  on  my  own  mind  of  meeting 
myself,  by  turning  back,  face  to  face. 

42.  On  the  contrary,  I  suffer  great  pain,  and  shame,  in 
parceiving  with  better  knowledge  the  little  that  I  was,  and 
the  much  that  I  lost — of  time,  chance,  and — duty,  (a  duty 
missed  is  the  worst  of  loss);  and  I  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  what  my  acquaintances  have  found,  in  anything 
hitherto  told  them  of  my  childhood,  more  amiable  than 
they  might  have  guessed  of  the  author  of  Time  and  THde, 
or  Unto  this  Last.  The  real  fact  being,  whatever  they 
make  of  it,  that  hitherto,  and  for  a  year  or  two  on,  yet, 
I  was  simply  a  littie  fioppy  and  sc^py  tadpole, — ^little  more 
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than  a  stomach  with  a  tail  to  it,  flattening  and  wriggling 
itself  up  the  crystal  ripples  and  in  the  pure  sands  of  the 
spring-head  of  youth. 

But  there  were  always  good  eyes  in  me,  and  a  good 
habit  of  keeping  head  up  stream;  and  now  the  time  wis 
coming  when  I  began  to  think  about  helping  princesses  by 
fetching  up  their  balls  from  the  bottom;^  when  I  g^ 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  myself,  in  the  true  shape  of  me, 
extremely  startling  and  discouraging: — ^here,  in  Rome  it 
was,  towards  the  Christmas  time. 

48.  Among  the  living  Roman  arts  of  which  polite 
travellers  were  expected  to  carry  spedmens  home  with 
them,  one  of  the  prettiest  used  to  be  the  cutting  cameos 
out  of  pink  shells.  We  bought,  according  to  custom,  some 
coquillage  of  Grods  and  Graces ;  but  the  cameo  cutters  wa:e 
also  skUfiil  in  mortal  portraiture,  and  papa  and  mamma, 
still  expectant  of  my  future  greatness,  resolved  to  have  me 
carved  in  cameo.* 

I  had  always  been  content  enough  with  my  front  hce 
an  the  glass,  and  had  never  thought  of  contriving  vision  of 
the  profile.  The  cameo  finished,  I  saw  at  a  glance  to  be 
well  cut;  but  the  image  it  gave  of  me  was  not  to  my 
mind.  I  did  not  analyse  its  elements  at  the  time,  but 
should  now  describe  it  as  a  Grcorge  the  Third's  p^my,  with 
a  halfpenny  worth  of  G^rge  the  Fourth,  the  pnde  of 
Amurath  the  Fifth,  and  the  temper  of  eight  little  Lucifiors 
m  a  swept  lodging. 

Now  I  knew  myself  proud;  yes,  and  c^  late,  sullen; 
but  did  not  in  the  least  recognize  pride  or  sulkiness  for 
leading  tsvlts  of  my  nature.  On  the  contrary,  I  knew 
myself  wholly  reverent  to  all  real  greatness,  and  wholly 
good-humoured — ^when  I  got  my  own  way.  What  more 
can  you  expect  of  average  boy,  or  beast  ? 

And  it  seemed  hard  to  me  that  only  the   excrescait 

1  [S«6  the  storj  of  ''The  Frog-Prince"  in  Grimm;  p.  142  in  the  edition  pre- 
fixed hv  Roddn.] 

*  [Plate  XTTTa.  is  e  woodent  from  this  cameo  at  ]^rantwood«] 
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faults,  and  by  no  means  the  constant  capacities,  should  be 
set  forth,  carved  by  the  petty  justice  of  the  practical  cameo. 
Concerning  which,  as  also  other  later  portraits  of  me,  I 
will  be  thus  far  proud  as  to  tell  the  disappointed  spectator, 
once  for  all,  that  the  main  good  of  my  face,  as  of  my  life, 
is  in  the  eyes, — and  only  in  those,  seen  near;  that  a  very 
dear  and  wise  French  friend  also  told  me,  a  long  while 
after  this,  that  the  Ups,  though  not  ApoUine,  were  kind: 
the  George  the  Third  and  Fourth  character  I  recognize 
very  definitely  among  my  people,  as  already  noticed  in 
my  cousin  George  of  Croydon ;  ^  and  of  the  shape  of  head, 
fore  and  aft,  I  have  my  own  opinions,  but  do  not  think 
it  time,  yet,  to  tell  them. 

44.  I  think  it,  however,  quite  time  to  say  a  little  more 
fully,  not  only  what  happened  to  me,  now  of  age,  but  what 
was  in  me:  to  which  end  I  permit  a  passage  or  two  out 
of  my  diary,  written  for  the  first  time  this  year  wholly  for 
my  own  use,  and  note  of  things  I  saw  and  thought;  and 
neither  to  please  papa,  nor  to  be  printed, — ^with  correc- 
tions,— ^by  Mr.  Harrison.' 

I  see,  indeed,  in  turning  the  old  leaves,  that  I  have 
been  a  little  too  morose  in  my  record  of  impressions  on  the 
Riviera.  Here  is  a  page  more  pleasant,  giving  first  sight 
of  a  place  afterwards  much  important  in  my  ILte — ^the  pro- 
montory of  Sestri  di  Levante: — 

"Sestei,  Nov.  4ih  (1840). — ^Very  wet  all  morning; 
merely  able  to  get  the  four  miles  to  this  most  lovely 
village,  the  clouds  drifting  like  smoke  from  the  hills, 
and  hanging  in  wreaths  about  the  white  churches  on 
their  woody  slopes.  Kept  in  here  till  three,  then  the 
clouds  broke,  and  we  got  up  the  woody  promontory 
that  overhangs  the  village.  The  clouds  were  rising 
gradually  from  the  Apennines,  fragments  entangled  here 
and  there  in  the  ravines  catching  the  level  sunlight  like 
so  many  tongues  of  fire ;  the  dark  blue  outlme  of  the 

1  [See  L  §  98 ;  above,  p.  8a] 
s  [See  above,  p.  246.] 
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hills  dear  as  oystal  against  a  pale  distant  purity  d 
green  sky,  the  sun  touching  here  and  there  upon  their 
turfy  precipices,  and  the  white,  square  villages  alcmg  the 
gulph  gleaming  like  silver  to  the  north-west; — a  mass 
of  higher  mountain,  plunging  down  into  broad  valleys 
dark  with  olive,  their  summits  at  first  grey  with  rain, 
then  deep  blue  with  flying  showers — ^the  sun  suddenly 
catching  the  near  woods  at  thdr  base,  already  coloured 
exquisitely  by  the  autumn,  with  such  a  burst  of  robmg, 
penetrating  glow  as  Turner  only  could  even  imagine, 
set  off  by  tibe  grey  storm  bdiind  To  the  south,  an 
expanse  of  sea,  varied  by  reflection  of  white  Alpne 
cloud,  and  delicate  lines  of  most  pure  blue,  the  low 
sun  sending  its  line  of  lig^t — forty  miles  long— from 
the  horizon ;  the  surges  dashing  far  below  against  rocb 
of  black  marble,  and  lines  of  foam  drifting  back  with 
the  current  into  the  open  sea.  Overiiead,  a  group  of 
dark  Italian  ^e  and  evergreen  oak,  with  sudi  lovely 
ground  about  their  roots  as  we  have  in  the  best  bits 
of  the  islands  of  Derwentwater.  This  continued  till 
near  sunset,  when  a  tall  double  rainbow  rose  to  the 
east  over  the  fiery  woods,  and  as  the  sun  sank,  the 
storm  of  falling  rain  on  the  mountains  became  suddenly 
purple — ^nearly  crimson;  the  rainbow,  its  hues  scarcely 
traceable,  one  broad  belt  of  crimson,  the  clouds  above 
all  fire.  The  whole  scene  such  as  can  only  come  oiM^e 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime.** 

45.  I  see  that  we  got  to  Rome  on  a  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 28th.  The  actual  first  entry  next  morning  is,  poJiaps, 
worth  keeping: — 

"Nov.  29th,  Sunday. — ^A  great  fuss  about  Pope 
officiating  in  the  Sistine  Chapel — ^Advent  Sunday.  Got 
into  a  crowd,  and  made  myself  very  uncomfortable  for 
nothing:  no  music  worth  hearing,  a  little  mununeiy 
with  Pope  and  dirty  cardinals.  Outside  and  west 
facade  of  St.    Peter's   certainly  v^y  fine:  the  inside 
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would  make  a  nice  ball-room,  but  is  good  for  nothing 
else/* 

**Nov.  80tA. — Drove  up  to  the  Capitol — a  filthy, 
melancholy-looking,  rubbishy  place;  and  down  to  the 
Forum,  which  is  certainly  a  very  good  subject;  and 
then  a  little  further  on,  amongst  quantities  of  bricks 
and  rubbish,  till  I  was  quite  sick." 

With  disgust,  I  meant;  but  from  December  20th  to 
25th  I  had  a  qualm  of  real  fever,  which  it  was  a  wonder 
came  to  no  worse.    On  the  80th  I  am  afoot  again ;  thus : — 

<'I  have  been  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  Fincian,  being  unable  to  do  anything  else  since 
this  confounded  illness,  and  trying  to  find  out  why 
every  imaginable  delight  palls  so  very  rapidly  on  even 
the  keenest  feelings.  I  had  all  Rome  before  me; 
towers,  cupolas,  cypresses,  and  palaces  mingled  in  every 
possible  grouping;  a  light  Decemberish  mist,  mixed 
with  the  slightest  vestige  of  wood  smoke,  hovering 
between  the  distances,  and  giving  beautifril  grey  out- 
lines of  every  form  between  the  eye  and  the  sun ;  and 
over  the  rich  evergreen  oaks  of  the  Borghese  gardens, 
a  range  of  Apennine,  with  one  principal  pyramid  of 
pure  snow,  like  a  piece  of  sudden  comet-light  fallen  on 
the  earth.  It  was  not  like  moonlight,  nor  like  sunlight, 
but  as  soft  as  the  one,  and  as  powerful  as  the  other. 
And  yet,  with  aU  this  around  me,  I  could  not  feel  it. 
I  was  &s  tired  of  my  walk,  and  as  glad  when  I  thought 
I  had  done  duty,  as  ever  on  the  Norwood  road." 

46.  There  was  a  girl  walking  up  and  down  with  some 
children,  her  light  cap  prettily  set  on  very  well  dressed 
hair:  of  whose  countoy  I  had  no  doubt;  long  before  I 
heard  her  complain  to  one  of  her  charges,  who  was  jabber- 
ing English  as  fast  as  the  fountain  tinkled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  *•  Qu'elle  n*en  comprenait  pas  un  mot.** 
This  girl  after  two  or  three  turns  sat  down  beside  another 
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bonne.  There  they  sate  lauj^iiiig  and  chatteriiig,  with  the 
expressicm  of  perfect  hi^piness  oa  their  £aces,  thinking  no 
more  of  the  Alpine  hdghts  behind  them,  or  the  city 
beneaUi  them,  than  ot  Constantinople ;  while  I,  with  evay 
feding  raised,  I  diould  think  to  a  great  degree  above  thdrs, 
was  in  a  state  of  actually  severe  mental  pain,  because  I 
could  perceive  materials  of  the  highest  pleasure  around  me, 
and  felt  the  time  hang  heavy  on  my  hands.  Here  is  the 
pride,  you  perceive,  good  reader,  and  the  sullens — dum 
pituHa  molata  cH^ — both  plain  enou^  But  it  is  no  lofty 
pride  in  which  I  say  my  ^^jteUngB^  were  raised  above  the 
French  honn£i.  Very  solemnly,  I  did  not  think  myself  a 
better  creature  than  she,  nor  so  good;  but  only  I  knew 
there  was  a  link  between  £ur  Soracte  and  me, — ^nay,  even 
between  imseen  Voltur  and  me, — which  was  not  between 
her  and  them;*  and  meant  a  wider  earthly,  if  not  heaveoly, 
horizon,  under  the  birth-star. 

47.  Meantime,  beneath  the  hiU,  my  mother  knitted,  as 
quietly  as  if  she  had  been  at  home,  in  the  comer  of  the 
great  Roman  room  in  which  she  cared  iot  nothing  but  the 
cleanliness,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  accommodati<m  of 
provincial  inns;  and  the  days  turned,  and  it  was  time  to 
think  of  the  journey  to  Naples,  before  any  of  us  were 
tired  of  Rome*  And  simple  cousin  Mary,  whom  I  never 
condescended  to  ask  for  either  sympathy  or  opinion,  was 
really  making  better  use  <tf  her  Roman  days  than  any  of 
us.  She  was  a  sound,  plain,  musician ;  (having  been  finished 
by  Moscheles ') ;  attended  to  the  church  orchestras  carefully, 

^  [Horaoe,  EfMm^  L  1,  108.1 

*  [Rutkin  in  his  copy  marlced  this  passage  as  ''needing  note."  The  meaning, 
of  oonrse,  is  not  only  that,  looking  oat  across  the  Campagna  to  Mount  S<»acte,  he 
had  the  artistic  perception  to  know  that  ''its  outline  was  good"  (abofe,  p.  272); 
hut  also  that  his  iMlngs  lor  the  scene  were  akin  to  those  ^  Byron — 

"All,  sare  the  lone  SoractePs  height  diqilay'd. 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 
Fmr  our  rememhnnce" — 

{pM%  HarM,  ir.  74 :  see  VoL  IX.  p.  86  n.);  and  oi  Horace  (nnrtored  beneadi  te 
distant  and  unseen  Voltar,  Odet.  iii.  4) — "  Vides  at  alta  stet  nire  candidom  Soracte* 
^Odeiy  I  9>1 

•  [Igma  MMcheles  (1784-1870X  Bohemian  pianist ;  settled  in  Londcm,  1826-1848.] 
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read  her  guide-books  accurately,  knew  always  where  she 
was,  and  in  her  sincere  religion,  conquered  her  early  Puri- 
tanism to  the  point  of  reverently  visiting  St.  Paul's  grave 
and  St.  Cecilia's  house,  and  at  last  going  up  the  Scala 
Santa  on  her  knees,  like  any  good  girl  of  Rome. 

48.  So  passed  the  dajrs,  tUl  there  was  spring  sunshine 
in  the  air  as  we  climbed  the  Alban  mount,  and  went 
down  into  the  ravine  under  La  Riccia,  afterwards  described 
in  perhaps  the  oftenest  quoted  passage  of  Modem  Painters} 
The  diary  says:  "A  hollow  with  another  village  on  the 
hill  opposite,  a  most  elegant  and  finished  group  of  church 
tower  and  roof,  descending  by  delicate  upright  sprigs*  of 
tree  into  a  dark  rich-toned  depth  of  ravine,  out  of  which 
rose  nearer,  and  clear  against  its  shade,  a  grey  wall  of  rock, 
an  absolute  miracle  for  blending  of  bright  lichenous  colour." 

With  a  few  sentences  more,  to  similar  effect,  and  then 
a  bit  of  Pontine  marsh  descripticm,  dwelling  much  on  the 
moving  points  of  the  ^^  black  cattle,  white  gulls,  black, 
bristly  h^h-bred  swine,  and  birds  of  all  sorts,  waders  and 
dippers  innumerable."  It  is  very  interesting,  at  least  to 
myself,  to  find  how,  so  early  as  this,  while  I  never  drew 
anything  but  in  pencil  outline,  I  saw  everything  first  in 
colour,  as  it  ought  to  be  seen.* 

49.  I  must  give  room  to  the  detail  of  the  day  from 
Mola  to  Naples,  because  it  shows,  to  proof  enough,  the 
constant  watchfulness  up<m  which  the  statements  in  Modem 
Painters  were  afterwards  founded,  though  neither  that  nor 
any  other  book  had  yet  been  dreamed  of,  and  I  wrote  only 
to  keep  memory  of  things  seen,  for  what  good  might  come 
of  the  memory  anyhow. 

"Naples,  January  9th  (1841). — ^Dressed  yesterday  at 
Mola  by  a  window  conunanding  a  misty  sunrise  over 

*  I  have  substituted  this  word  for  a  sketch  like  the  end  of  a  broom, 
which  would  convey  no  idea  to  anybody  but  myself. 

1  [See  in  this  edition  Vol.  m.  pp.  279,  280.1 

*  [Compare  EkmmU  qf  Drawing,  §  5  (Vol.  XV.  p.  27).] 
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the  sea — a  grove  of  oranges  sickling  down  to  the  beacfa^ 
flushed  with  its  light;  Gaeta  opposite,  glittering  alcmg 
its  promontOTjr.  Ran  out  to  tarace  at  side  of  tiie 
house,  a  leaden  Ut  of  roo^  with  pots  of  orange  and 
Indian  6g.  There  was  a  range  of  Skiddaw-Uke  moun- 
tuns  rising  from  the  shcnre,  the  ravine  just  like  those 
of  Saddleback,  or  the  west  side  of  Skiddaw;  the 
higher  parts  bright  with  fresh-fiallen  snow;  the  highest, 
misty  with  a  touch  of  soft  white,  swift  *  cloud.  Nearer, 
they  softened  into  green,  bare  masses  of  hill,  like 
Malvern,  but  with  their  tops  covered  with  olives  and 
lines  of  vine, — the  village  of  Mola  showing  its  white 
walls  and  level  roofs  above  the  olives,  witii  a  breath 
of  blue  smoke  floatii^  above  them,  and  a  long  range 
of  distant  hills  running  out  into  the  sea  beyond.  The 
air  was  fresh,  and  yet  so  pure  and  soft,  and  so  fiill  of 
perfume  from  the  orange  trees  below  the  terrace,  that 
it  seemed  mc»re  like  an  early  summer  morning  than 
January.  It  got  soon  threatening,  however,  though 
the  sun  kept  with  us  as  we  drove  through  the  village ; 
— confined  streets,  but  bright  and  varied,  down  to  the 
shore,  and  then  imder  the  slopes  ol  the  snowy  preci- 
pice, now  thoroughly  dazzling  with  the  risen  sun,  and 
between  hedges  of  tall  myrtle,  into  the  plain  of  Gari- 
gliano.  A  heavy  rain-cloud  raced  f  us  the  ten  miles, 
and  stooped  over  us,  stealing  the  blue  sky  inch  by 
inch,  till  it  had  left  only  a  strip  of  amber-blue  X  bdiind 
the  Apennines,  the  near  hills  thrown  into  deep  daric 

*  Note  the  instant  marking  the  pace  of  the  cloudy — ^the  work  of  "  Ccdi 
Enarrant"^  having  been  begun  practiodly  years  before  this.  See  below 
also  of  the  rain-doud. 

t  This  distinct  approach,  or  chase,  by  rain-cloud  is  opposed,  in  my  last 
lectures  on  sky,  to  the  gatkering  of  rain-clond  all  thros^  the  air,  under 
the  influence  of  plague  wind.^ 

X  Palest  transparent  blue  passing  into  gold* 

^  rrhat  is,  of  the  Studies  of  Cloud  which  Ruskin  was  at  this  time  intending 
to  collect  fitmi  Modem  PtUnten.  Of  CagU  Enarrani,  however^  only  one  Part  was 
issued :  see  Vol.  ICL  p.  bail] 

«  [See  The  Starm^kmd,  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  10  eeq.,  00  j»g.] 
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purple  shade,  the  snow  behmd  them,  first  blazing — ^the 
only  strong  light  in  the  picture — ^then  in  shade,  dark 
against  the  pure  sky;  the  grey  above,  warm  and  lurid 
— a  little  washed  with  rain  in  parts ;  below,  a  copse  of 
willow  coming  against  the  dark  purples,  nearly  pure 
Indian  yeUow,  a  little  touched  with  red.  Then  came 
a  lovely  bit  of  aqueduct,  with  coats  of  shattered  mosaic, 
the  hills  seen  through  its  arches,  and  pieces  of  bright 
green  meadow  mixing  with  the  yellow  of  the  willows. 
At  Capua,  detained  by  a  rascally  Dogana, — ^we  had 
one  at  Garigliano  as  well,  howling  beggars  all  about 
(Caff^  del  Giglio  d'Oro),  one  ape  of  a  creature  clinging 
with  its  legs  about  another's  neck,  and  chopping  its 
jaws  with  its  fists.  Hence  a  dead  flat  of  vines  hanging 
from  elms,  and  road  perfectly  straight,  and  cut  utterly 
up  by  a  deluge  of  rain.  I  was  quite  tired  as  it  grew 
dark,  fragments  of  blue  and  amber  sky  showing  through 
colossal  thunder  clouds,  and  two  or  three  pure  stars 
labouring  among  the  dark  masses.  It  lightened  fast  as 
we  got  into  Naples,  and  we  were  stopped  again,  first 
by  Dogana,  and  then  at  passport  office,  till  I  lost 
temper  and  patience,  and  could  have  cried  like  a  girl, 
for  I  was  quite  wearied  with  the  bad  roads,  and  dis- 
appointed with  the  approach  to  Naples,  and  cold.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  at  this.  How  little  could  I 
have  imagined,  sitting  in  my  home  comer,  yearning  for 
a  glance  of  the  hill  snow,  or  the  orange  leaf,  that  I 
should,  at  entering  Naples,  be  as  thoroughly  out  of 
humour  as  ever  after  a  monotonous  day  in  London. 
More  sol''* 

^  (The  following  section,  §  60,  was  sabetitnted  on  revision  for  the  subjoined 
in  the  first  draft: — 

''I  find  that  we  were  baek  at  Mola  on  16th  March^  having  spent  the 
early  spring  half  at  Naples,  the  rest  at  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  ana  Amalfi, 
and  got  as  far  south  as  Postum. 

"1  find  my  diary  during  this  period  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
descriptions  lixe  the  above— mixed  with  occasional  Byronic  references  to 
my  own  unhappy  destinv— (thus,  on  occasion  of  lunch  among  the  cinders  of 
Monte  Somma,  I  find  it  remarked  that  the  merry  guides  'little  thought 
of  the  dark  ashes  my  spirit  was  lying  inl')  and  with  indignant  snaps 
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50.  For  fiill  ten  years,  ance  eariiest  geologic  readingt  I 
had  thoroughly  known  the  structure  ai^  present  look  of 
Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma;  nor  had  Friendikip'i  Offering 
and  Forget-me-not^  in  the  days  of  the  Bandit  Leoni,^  left 
me  without  useful  notkHis  ctf  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But  the 
beautiful  forms  of  Monte  St.  Angdo  and  Capri  were  new 
to  me,  and  the  first  feeling  of  being  in  the  ^res^ice  of  the 
power  and  mystery  of  the  under  earth,  unsp^kably  solann ; 
though  Vesuvius  was  virtually  in  repose,  and  the  sk>w 
changes  in  the  heaped  white  doud  above  the  cratar  were 
cmly  like  those  of  a  thunder  doud. 

The  first  sight  ctf  the  Alps  had  been  to  me  as  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  benevoloit  will  in  creaticm.  Limg  since, 
in  the  volcanic  powers  of  destruction,  I  had  been  taught 
by  Homer,  and  further  forced  by  my  own  reason,  to  see, 
if  not  the  perscmality  of  an  Evil  Sfurit,  at  all  events  the 
permitted  symbol  of  evil,  unredeemed ;  wholly  distinct  from 
the  conditions  of  storm,  or  heat,  or  firost,  oa  which  the 
healthy  courses  of  organic  life  depended.  In  the  same 
literal  way  in  which  the  snows  and  Alpine  roses  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  were  visible  Paradise,  here,  in  the  valley  of  ashes 
and  throat  of  lava,  were  visible  HelL  If  thus  in  the  natural, 
how  else  should  it  be  in  the  spiritual  world? 

I  had  never  yet  read  a  line  of  Dante.  Fnmi  the 
moment  when  I  knew  the  words, — 

^It  now  is  erening  there,  where  buried  lies 
The  body  in  whidi  I  cast  a  shade,  remoTed 
To  Naples  from  Bmndoshim's  wall,"' 

not  Naples  only,  but  Italy,  became  for  ever  flushed  with 
the  sacred  twilight  oS,  them.    But  even  now,  what  pieces 


and  growls  at  the  character  of  the  Neapolitan  and  fsneral 
and  miserjr  of  fforemment  and  people.  In  all  these  I  was  entirelT  rig^ 
and  peroeiTed^  m  a  way  utterly  dimrent  from  the  eommen  traTeUer^  the 
discord  between  the  beauty  of  external  scene  and  the  sorrow  of  its  people. 
But  also»  1  saw  the  scene  itself  as  had  already  become  sly  wont,  witii 
precise  note  of  its  fiuilts.  The  oommon  En^ish  trsTeller  •  .  /'  (§  51).] 
^  [See  above,  p.  180.] 

*  xFuroaiorio^   iiL    26.     For  another   reference   to   the   Tomb  of  VixgO,  see 
VoL  XXV.  p.  350  and  n.] 
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I  knew  of  Virgil,  in  that  kind,  became  all  at  once  true, 

when  I  saw  the  birdless  lake ;  ^  for  me  also,  the  voice  of  it 

had  teaching  which  was  to  be  practically  a  warning  law  of 

future  life:— 

"Ncc  tc 
Nequidquam  luds  Hecate  pnefeeit  Avernis."* 

The  legends  became  true, — b^an  to  come  true,  I  should 
have  said, — ^tndns  of  thought  now  first  rising  which  did  not 
take  dear  current  till  forty  years  afterwards;'  and  in  this 
first  trickling,  sorrowful  in  disappointment.  **  There  were 
such  places  then,  and  Sibyls  did  live  in  theml — but  is 
this  aU?" 

Frightful  Plough,  yes,  the  spasmodic  ground — ^the  boil* 
ing  sulphur  lake — ^the  Dog's  grotto^  with  its  floor  a  foot 
deep  in  poisoned  air  that  could  be  stirred  with  the  hand. 
Awfid,  but  also  for  the  Delphi  of  Italy,  ignoble.  And 
all  that  was  fairest  in  the  whole  sweep  of  isle  and  sea, 
I  saw,  as  was  already  my  wont,  with  precise  note  of  its 
faults. 

51.  The  common  English  traveller,  if  he  can  gather  a 
black  bunch  of  grapes  with  his  own  fingers,  and  have  his 
bottle  of  Falemian  brought  him  by  a  girl  with  black  eyes, 
asks  no  more  of  this  world,  nor  the  next;  and  declares 
Naples  a  Paradise.  But  I  knew,  from  the  first  moment 
when  my  foot  furrowed  volcanic  ashes,  that  no  mountain 
form  or  colour  could  exist  in  perfection  when  everything 
was  made  of  scoria,  and  that  blue  sea  was  to  be  little 
boasted  if  it  broke  on  black  sand.  And  I  saw  also,  with 
really  wise  anger,  the  horror  of  neglect  in  the  governing 
power,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found,  forsooth,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan prisons  I  ^  but  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  English* 
man,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  Bjnron*  and  I,  saw  to  have 

1  [For  the  legend  of  ''Avernofl"  (the  ''birdlen"  lake),  tee  LncretiiiB,  W.  740» 
and  ^neid,  vi.  ml 

•  [^neid,  vi.  118.] 

•  See  the  chapter  on  the  Sibyls  in  Ariadne  FhrenHna,  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  449-465.} 

•  For  a  deacnptton  of  the  place^  see  VoL  XXV.  p.  234.1 

•  Compare,  below,  p.  428 ;  and  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  549.J 

•  [See  Chiide  Harold,  canto  iv.] 
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made  the  Apennines  one  {prison  wbU,  and  all  the  modem 
Hfe  of  Italy  one  captivity  of  shame  and  crime;  alike 
against  the  honour  of  her  ancestors,  and  the  kindness  of 
her  God. 

With  these  strong  insights  into  the  faults  of  others, 
there  came  also  at  Naples,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  some 
stroke  of  yokanic  lightning  cm  my  own.  The  s^ise  of 
the  uselessness  of  all  Naples  and  its  gtjipti  to  me,  in  my 
then  stake  of  illness  and  gloom,  was  borne  in  upon  me 
with  reproach:  the  cfarysalid  envelope  hegan  to  tear  itself 
c^>en  here  and  there  to  some  purpose,  and  I  bade  fare* 
well  to  the  last  outlines  of  Monte  St.  Angelo  as  they 
faded  in  the  south,  with  dim  notions  of  bettaing  my  ways 
in  fiiture. 

52.  At  Mola  di  Graeta  we  stopped  a  whdte  day  that  I 
might  go  bade  to  draw  the  castle  of  ItrL  It  was  hinted 
daddy  to  us  that  Itri  was  oi  no  good  rqRite;  we  disdained 
all  imputations  on  such  a  lovely  plaoe»  and  drove  back 
there  for  a  day's  rambling.  While  I  drew,  my  mother 
and  Mary  went  at  their  own  sweet  wills  up  and  down; 
Mary  had  by  this  time,  at  school  and  on  the  road, 
made  herself  mistress  of  syllables  enough  to  express  sosne 
sympathy  with  any  contadina  who  wore  a  pretty  cap,  or 
carried  a  pretty  baby;  and,  the  appearance  of  Engli?^ 
women  being  rare  at  Itri,  the  contadme  were  pleased,  and 
everything  that  was  amiable  to  mamma  ud  Mary.  I 
made  an  excell«it  sketch,^  and  we  returned  in  exultation 
to  the  wange-groves  of  Mola.  We  afterwards  heard  that 
the  entire  population  of  Itri  consisted  of  banditti,  and 
never  troubled  ourselves  about  banditti  any  more. 

We  stopped  at  Albano  for  the  Sunday,  and  I  went  out 
in  the  morning  fw  a  walk  through  its  ilex  groves  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  Mary.  For  some  time  back, 
the  little  cough  bringing  blood  had  not  troubled  me,  and 
I   had   been  taking  longer  walks  and  otherwise   counting 

^  [Here  reproduced ;  Plate  XV.] 
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on  comparative  safety,  when  here  suddenly,  in  the  gentle 
morning  saunter  through  the  shade,  the  cough  came  back 
— ^with  a  little  darker  stain  on  the  handkerchief  than  usual. 
I  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  and  my  father's 
face  was  very  grave. 

We  got  quietly  back  to  the  inn,  where  he  found  some 
sort  of  light  carriole  disposable,  and  set  out,  himsdf,  to 
fetch  the  doctor  from  Rome. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  shadows  of  thought 
to  me,  to  fancy  my  father's  feelings  as  he  was  driven  that 
day  those  eighteen  miles  across  the  Campagna. 

Good  Dr.  Gloag  comforted  him,  and  returned  with 
him.  But  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  done,  nor  said. 
Such  chance  attack  was  natural  in  the  spring,  he  said, 
only  I  must  be  cautious  for  a  while.  My  mother  never 
lost  her  courage  for  an  instant.  Next  day  we  went 
on  to  Rome,  and  it  was  the  last  time  tiie  cough  ever 
troubled  me. 

58.  The  weather  was  fine  at  Easter,  and  I  saw  the 
Benediction,  and  sate  in  the  open  air  of  twilight  of^>osite 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  saw  the  dome-lines  kindle  on 
St  Peter^s,  and  the  castle  veil  the  sky  with  flying  fire.^ 
Bearing  with  me  from  that  last  sight  in  Rome  many 
thoughts  that  ripened  slowly  afterwards,  chiefly  convincing 
me  how  guiltily  and  meanly  dead  the  Protestant  mind 
was  to  the  whole  meaning  and  end  of  mediaeval  Church 
splendour;  and  how  meuily  and  guiltily  dead  the  existing 
Catholic  mind  was,  to  the  course  by  which  to  reach  the 
Italian  soul,  instead  of  its  eyes. 

Re-opening,  but  a  few  days  since,  the  book  which  my 
Christ  Church  ofiicial  tutor,  Walter  Brown,  recommended  to 
me  as  the  most  useAil  code  of  Eo^sh  religious  wisdom, 
the  Natural  History  of  Eidhu^asm^^    I   chanced   on  this 

1  rF«r  Barter  illominatioDS  at  Rodm^  see  VoL  I.  p.  889  n.] 

>  [By  laaftc  Taylor:  see  Vol.  X.  p.  462,  and  compare  Vol.  XXXU.  p.  122  n. 

Rttikin  guotee  fmn  p.  48  of  the  book,  omitting  a  sentence  where  dots  are  now 

inserted.] 
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following  passage,  which  I  think  must  have  beoi  one  ci 
the  first  to  startle  tiie  complacency  of  my  Puritan  creed. 
My  since  experience  in  tli^logical  writing  furnishes  me 
with  no  mrae  terrific  exam^e  of  the  absence  alike  of 
charity  and  understanding  in  the  leading  masters  of  that 
sect,  beycmd  all  others  into  whidi  the  Church  has  ever 
been  divided : — 

''If  it  be  fer  «  moment  forgotten  that  in  ereiy  bell,  and  bowl,  and 
▼est  of  the  Romish  service  there  is  hid  a  deriee  against  the  Uberty  and 
wel&re  of  mankind,  and  that  its  gM,  and  pearls,  and  fine  linen  are  the 
deddnffs  of  eternal  roin;  and  if  this  wparatos  of  worship  be  compared 
with  the  imparities  and  the  cmelties  of  the  old  Polytheistic  rites,  great 
praise  mmj  seem  due  to  its  contrivers.  .  .  .  AU  the  materials  of  poetic  and 
scenic  efiect  hare  been  elaborated  by  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  Italian 
artists  antU  a  spectacle  has  been  got  up  which  leaves  the  most  sfJendid 
shows  of  the  ancient  idol  worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  a  vast  distance 
of  inferiority/' 

Yet  I  cannot  distinctly  remember  being  shocked,  even 
at  this  passage,  and  I  know  thare  was  much  in  the  rest  <^ 
the  book  that  pleased  me ;  but  I  had  already  the  advantage 
over  its  author,  and  over  all  such  authors,  of  knowing, 
when  I  saw  them,  sincere  art  fix>m  l3ring  art,  and  happy 
faith  frcMn  insolent  dogmatism.  I  knew  that  the  voices 
in  the  Trinita  di  Monte  did  not  sing  to  deceive  me;  and 
that  the  kneeling  multitude  before  the  Pcmtiff  were  indeed 
bettered  and  strengtiiened  by  his  benediction. 

Although  I  had  been  able,  weather  fiivouring,  to  see 
the  Easter  cerraionies  without  danger,  there  was  no  sign,, 
take  all  in  all,  of  gain  to  my  health  from  Roman  winter. 
My  own  discouragement  was  great;  and  the  first  cautious 
joumeyings  back  by  Temi  and  Foligno  were  sad  enough; 
the  night  at  Temi  very  deeply  so.  For  in  the  evening, 
when  we  came  back  from  seeing  the  falls,  the  servant  of  a 
young  Englishman  asked  to  speak  with  us»  saying  that  he 
was  alone  in  charge  of  his  master,  who  had  he&i  stopped 
there  by  sudden,  he  feared  mortal,  illness.  Would  my 
father  come  and  see  him?  My  £ather  went,  and  found  a 
beautifully  featured  Scottish   youth   of  three  or  four  and 
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twenty,  indeed  in  the  last  day  of  decline.  He  died  during 
the  night,  and  we  were  of  some  use  to  the  despairing 
servant  afterwards.  I  forget  now  whether  we  ever  knew 
who  the  youth  was.  I  find  his  name  in  my  diary, 
"  Farquharson/*  but  no  more.* 

As  we  drew  northward,  however,  out  of  the  volcanic 
country,  I  recovered  heart ;  the  enchanted  world  of  Venice 
enlarging  in  front  of  me.  I  had  only  yet  once  seen  her, 
and  that  six  years  ago,  when  still  a  child.  That  the  fairy 
tale  should  come  true  now  seemed  wholly  incredible,  and 
the  start  from  the  gate  of  Padua  in  the  morning, — Venice, 
asserted  by  people  whom  we  could  not  but  believe,  to  be 
really  over  there,  on  the  horizon,  in  the  seal  How  to  tell 
the  feeling  of  it  1 

54.  I  have  not  yet  fancied  the  reader's  answer  to  the 
first  question  proposed  in  outset  of  this  chapter, — does  he 
think  me  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate  youth? 

As  to  preparation  for  the  future  world,  terrestrial  or 
celestial,  or  future  self  in  either,  there  may  be  two  opinions 
— ^two  or  three  perhaps— on  the  matter.  But,  there  is  no 
question  that,  of  absolute  happiness,  I  had  the  share  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  average  people,  all  to 
myself.  I  say  "  people,**  not  "  boys."  I  don't  know  what 
dcJight  bojTS  take  in  cricket,  or  boating,  or  throwing  stcmes 
at  birds,  or  learning  to  shoot  them.  But  of  average  people 
in  continuity  of  occupation,  shopmen,  clerks.  Stock  Ex- 
change people,  club  and  Pall  Mall  people,  certunly  there 
was  no  reckoning  the  quantity  of  happiness  I  had  in  com- 
parison, followed  indeed  by  times  of  reaction,  or  of  puzzled 
satiety;  and  partly  avenged  by  extremes  of  vexation  at 
what  vexed   nobody  else;  but   indisputably  and  infinitely 

^  [The  first  draft  adds  here  :— 

''From  Temi,  by  FoUgno^  Perugia,  and  Arexio,  to  Florence.  I  may 
perhape  give  scraps  of  the  descriptiTe  diaries  elsewhere.  Altogether  I  am 
impressed  by  their  coldness  and  apathy,  as  compared  to  what  I  feel  now. 
in  great  ps^  of  coarse  caused  by  my  then  total  ignorance  of  tiie  real 
beauty  of  architecture — but  more  by  the  chrvsalid  stupidity  of  that  period 
of  my  life — compared  to  which  my  old  age  Is  re^y  youth." 
For  some  of  the  ''  scraps    referred  toj  see  now  the  Appenmx ;  below^  p.  6170 
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pctoKHis  in  itself,  every  day  complete  at  the  eod^  as  with 
Sjrdney  Smith's  salad:  ^Fate  caonot  hann  me;  I  hare 
dmed,  to-day."^ 

55.  The  two  diapters  dosing  the  first,  and  beginning 
the  second  volume  of  The  Shanes  of  Venice  were  written, 
I  see  on  re-reading,  in  the  melancholy  ^cperience  of  1852,* 
with  honest  effort  to  tell  every  traveller  what  was  really 
to  be  seen.  They  do  not  attempt  to  recall  my  own  joys 
of  1885  and  1841,  when  there  was  not  even  beginning  of 
railway  bridge;  when  everything,  muddy  Brenta,  vulgar 
viUa»  dusty  causeway,  sandy  beach,  was  equally  rich  in  rap- 
ture, on  the  morning  that  brought  us  in  sight  oi  Venice: 
and  the  black  knot  of  goodcdas  in  the  canal  of  Mestre, 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  a  simrise  full  of  clouds  all 
scarlet  and  gold. 

But  again,  how  to  tell  of  it?  <»r  even  explain  it  to 
myself, — ^the  English  mind,  hig^  or  common,  bong  utterly 
without  trace  of  the  £sding.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  goes  to 
Venice,  and  seems  unconscious  that  it  is  in  the  sea  at  all.' 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Cravoi,  in  1789,  *' expected  to  see  a  gay 
dean-looking  town,  with  quays  on  each  side  of  the  canals, 
but  was  extremdy  disa{^ointed ;  the  houses  are  in  the 
water,  and  look  durty  and  uncomfortaUe  on  the  outside; 
the  innumerable  quantity  of  gcmdolas  too,  that  loc^  like 
swimming  coffins,  added  to  the  dismal  scene,  and,  I  confess, 

^  {Bmp9  M  «  8ahd:  im  Udj  H^lAod't  Memoir  of  S^dne^  amkh,  IfM,  roL  L 
p.  377.1 

<  rH«n  Rmkiii  forgets  tk«t  the  first  Tiaime,  ths  last  ebspter  in  whkb  (''Tke 
VMUbnle")  detcribet  the  approeeh  to  Venice  in  olden  deyt,  was  pnUidiisd  in 
1851— -that  is,  after  his  wintering  there  1850-1851.  He  wintered  there  again  1851- 
1852,  and  the  second  rohnne  of  The  Stemee  was  published  in  July  185a  The 
'^mdanehirfy  experience"  refers  to  the  opening  words  of  the  seccmd  Tolome:  '^In 
the  olden  diavs  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no  more,  .  .  /*  The  railwaj  bridge 
had  been  built  in  1845.1 

'  [Sidne3r  was  in  Venice  during  the  winter  of  1579*1574,  and  wrote  many 
letters  thence  to  his  friend  H.  Languet :  see  The  Cmreepomdemee  qf  Sir  PhiMp  Sidnejf 
tmd  Bubert  Lanauet,  eoUeeUd  tmd  tnmektted  bp  SUimrt  A,  F^are,  1845.  BIr.  Pears 
in  his  memoir  (p.  xiz.)  ezdatme :  *^  How  must  Sidney  have  been  delighted  at  the 
fisbrie  in  the  day  of  its  beauty  and  glory  .  .  •  resting  en  the  bosom  of  the  waters," 
etc,,  etc.  He  nuiy  have  been ;  bnt  the  letters,  as  Ruakin  says,  hardly  indicate  any 
impression  of  the  land.] 
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Venice  od  my  arrival  struck  me  with  horrar  rather  than 
pleasure.'** 

After  this»  she  goes  to  the  Casini,  and  is  hsL^ppy.  It 
does  not  app^ur  she  had  ever  read  the  Merchant  or  OtkeUo ; 
still  less  has  Eveljm  read  them,'  though  for  him,  as  for 
Sidney,  Othello's  and  Antonio's  Venice  was  stiU  all  but 
living.  My  Venice,  like  Turner's,  had  been  chiefly  created 
fbr  us  by  Byrcm;  but  for  me,  there  was  also  still  the 
pure  childish  passion  of  pleasure  in  seeing  boats  float  in 
clear  water.  The  beginning  of  everything  was  in  seeing 
the  gondola-beak  come  actually  inside  the  door  at  Danieli's, 
when  the  tide  was  up,  and  the  water  two  feet  deep  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs;  and  then,  all  along  the  canal  sides, 
actual  marble  walls  rising  out  of  the  salt  sea,  with  hosts 
of  little  brown  crabs  on  them,  and  Titians  inside. 

56.  Between  May  6th  and  16th  I  made  notes  on  effects 
of  light,'  afterwards  greatly  useful  in  Modem  Painters;  and 
two  pencil  drawings,  Ca'  Contarini  Fasan,  and  the  Giant's 
Staircase,^  of  which,  with  two  more  made  at  Bologna  in 
passing,  and  some  half-dozen  at  Naples  and  Amalfi,'  I  can 

t  [lUttUy  in  1785  (NoTember  18)  :  sm  p.  98  of  ^  Jaumey  iktvu0k  tk$  Orim$a  t& 
ComtanUntiUe,  in  a  Seriet  qf  Letisr*  fmm  the  Right  Hon.  EUaahethf  Lady  Craven: 
1789.  Gibbon's  description  of  Venice  (1765)^  given  in  Vol.  X  p.  xlix.,  may  be 
oompMred.] 

*  [For  Evelyn's  visit  to  Venice^  1645-1646,  see  the  Diaty  for  Jane  and  July 
1645.) 

>  [Presumably^  coloured  notes  in  his  sketch-book ;  but  there  are  ako  deecrip* 
tive  notes  in  his  diary.] 

*  rn>ese  drawings  are  reproduced  on  Plate  2  in  Vol.  III.  (p.  tit),  and  Plate  2  in 
Vol  IV.  (p.  40).] 

*  rrhe  drawing  of  Amalfi  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  XVI.).  The  note  on 
Amain  in  his  diary  is  as  Ibllows: — 

'<  (Napum,  March  ll.>^Saw  no  more  of  Amalfi  th«n  I  sketched,  but  that 
was  glorious.  Far  above  all  I  ever  hoped  when  I  first  leaped  off  the  mule 
in  the  boruing  sun  of  the  afternoon,  with  the  light  behind  the  mountains;, 
the  evening  mist  doubling  their  height  I  never  saw  anything  in  its  way 
at  all  comparable.  MoonJiffht  on  the  terrace  beHsre  the  inn.  Very  fiill  of 
^ling^  smooth  sea  and  mite  convent  abore^  with  the  keen  shadows  of 
the  rocks  far  above,  and  the  sea  dashing  all  bright  in  my  ears,  low  but 
impatiently  and  quick.  I  never  heard  waves  mlow  each  other  so  ht^ 
They  must  have  been  very  small^  but  sonnd  swelling  on  the  night  air. 
Morning  lovelv  again  and  quite  mild.  I  sat  very  happily  on  the  stone 
wall  at  ^M  •age  of  the  beach  sketching  till  the  sun  got  too  intense  for 
my  eyes."] 
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say,  now  forty  yetn  later,  with  certitude,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  much  better  done.  I  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing c{  architecture  proper,  had  never  drawn  a  section 
nor  a  leaf  moulding;  but  liked,  as  Turner  did  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  anything  that  was  graceful  and  rich,  whether 
Gothic  or  Renaissance;  was  mitirely  certain  and  ddicate 
in  pencil-touch;  and  drew  with  an  acuteness  of  delight  in 
the  thing  as  it  actually  stood,  which  makes  the  sketch 
living  and  like,  from  comer  to  comer.  Thus  much  I  could 
do,  and  did  do,  for  the  last  time.  Next  year  I  began 
trjdng  to  do  what  I  could  not,  and  have  gcme  on  ever 
since,  spending  half  of  my  dajrs  in  that  manner. 

57.  I  find  a  sentoice  in  diary  on  8th  May,  whidi  seems 
inomsistent  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  cmtres  of  my 
life  work:^  — 

''  Thank  Grod  I  am  here ;  it  is  the  Paradise  of  cities. 

This,  and  Chamouni,  are  my  two  homes  of  Earth/'  * 

But  then,  I  knew  neither  Rouen  nor  Pisa,  though  I 
had  seen  both.  (Grcneva,  when  I  spoke  of  it  with  ^em, 
is  meant  to  include  Chamouni)  Venice  I  regard  mme  and 
more  as  a  vain  temptation.  The  diary  says  (where  the  stars 
are) : '  **  There  is  moon  miough  to  make  half  the  sanities  of 
the  earth  lunatic,  striking  its  pure  flashes  of  light  on  the 
grey  water.  ** 

From  Venice,  by  Padua,  where  St  Antonio, — ^by  Milan, 
where  the  Duomo, — ^were  still  faultless  to  me,  and  each  a 
perfect  bliss;  to  Turin — ^to  Susa;  my  health  still  bettaing 
in  the  sight  of  Alps,  and  what  breeze  came  down  from 
them — and  over  Cenis  for  the  first  time.    I  woke  fix>m  a 

^  rSee  i.  §  180;  mboT»,  n.  156.1 

'  [Tlie  diary  of  1841  shows  that  Raskin  wrote  ''homes,"  not  ''boamee'  (m 
hitherto  printed).] 

'  [The  sense  of  this  passage  has  hitherto  been  cariously  destroyed  by  wrong 
pnnetmition.  The  full  stop  after  ''temptation"  has  betti  placed  after  "wWe  the 
stars  are"— thus,  "...  as  a  vain  temptation— the  diary  says— where  the  stars  are. 
'There  is  moon  enough  .  .  .'"  But  "the  stars"  refer  to  the  asterisks  in  the  test 
—the  sentence  "There  is  moon  enoofh,"  etc,  being  (as  the  diary  shows)  part  of 
a  longer  passage  which  Raskin  omits.] 
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sound  tired  sleep  in  a  little  one-windowed  rocnn  at  L4ins-le- 
bourg,  at  six  of  the  summer  morning,  June  2nd,  1841 ;  the 
red  aiguiUes  on  the  north  relieved  against  pure  blue — ^the 
great  pjnramid  of  snow  down  the  valley  in  cme  sheet  ot 
eastern  lig^t.  I  dressed  in  three  minutes,  ran  down  the 
village  street,  across  the  stream,  and  climbed  the  grassy 
slope  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  up  to  the  first  pines. 

I  had  found  my  life  again ; — all  the  best  of  it.  What 
good  of  religion,  love,  admiration  or  hope,^  had  ever  been 
taught  me,  or  felt  by  my  best  nature,  rekindled  at  once; 
and  my  line  of  woric,  both  by  my  own  will  and  the  aid 
granted  to  it  by  fate  in  the  future,  determined  for  me.  I 
went  down  thankfidly  to  my  £ather  and  mother,  and  told 
them  I  was  sure  I  should  get  welL 

As  to  my  mere  physical  state,  the  doctors  had  been 
entirely  mistaken  about  me.  I  wanted  bracing  air,  exercise, 
and  rest  from  all  artificial  excitement.  The  air  of  the 
Campagna  was  the  worst  they  could  have  sent  me  into — 
the  life  of  Borne  the  worst  they  could  have  chosen.* 

58.  The  three  following  diary  entries,  which  meant  much 
afterwards,  may  summarily  end  what  I  fear  has  been  a 
tiresome  chapter. 

(I.)  "Geneva,  June  5th. — Yesterday  from  Cham- 
b^ry, — a  fresh  north  wind  blowing  away  the  dust. 
Much  pleased  with  the  respectable  young  wife  of  a 
confectioner,  at  one  of  the  mid-towns  where  I  went  to 
get  some  Savoy  biscuits — and  asked  for  ^a  pound." 
^Mais,  Monsieur,  une  livre  sera  un  peu — ^volumineuse ! 
je  vous  en  donnerai  la  moitid;  vous  verrez  si  cela  vous 
suffira;' — *Ah,  Louise'  (to  a  little  bright-eyed  lady  in 
the  inner  room,  who  was  exfnressing  her  disapprobation 
of  some  of  the  affairs  of  life  too  loudly),  'si  tu  n'es 
pas  sage,  tu  vas  savoir' — ^but  so  plajrfully  and  kindly  I 
Gk>t  here  on  a  lovely  afternoon  near  sunset,  and  the 

^  P' We  live  bv  admiration,  hope,  and  love" :  for  Ruskin't  constant  quotation  of 
the  line  of  Wordsworth,  see  the  General  Index.] 

*  [For  an  additional  passage  which  here  follows  in  the  MS.,  see  the  Appendix ; 
below,  p.  616.] 
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gieen  basticms  and  brig^  Sal^ve  and  nishing  Rhone 
and  far  Jura»  all  so  lovely  tiiat  I  was  neiurly  vowing 
never  to  go  info  Italy  agam." 

(IL)  *^June  6M.— ^Pouring  rain  all  day*  and  sbw 
ext<»npore  sermon  from  a  weak*voiced  young  man  m 
a  white  arched  small  dbapel,  with  a  braying  cnrgan  and 
doggwd  h3rmns.  Several  times,  about  the  same  hour 
on  Sunday  momii^fSy  a  fit  of  self-ieproadi  has  omne 
upon  me  for  my  idling  at  present,  and  I  have  fomied 
rncdutions  to  be  always  tryvag  to  get  knowledge  of 
some  kind  or  other,  or  bodily  strength,  or  some  real 
available,  continuing  good,  rather  tiian  the  mere  amuse* 
ment  oi  the  time.  It  came  on  me  to*day  very  strM^, 
and  I  would  give  anythii^  and  everything  to  keep  my* 
self  in  the  temper,  for  I  always  slip  out  of  it  next  day." 

(III.)  ''Dec.  llM,  1842,— Very  odd  I  Exactly  the 
same  fit  came  on  me  in  the  same  church,  next  year, 
and  was  the  origin  (tf  Turner's  woric"  ^ 

*  [For  m  note  od  this  entrjr,  tee  Mow^  p.  919.    Ancmg  the  MS.  is  a  sliMt, 

bMdM  '^Addenda,*'  wbidi  may  be  iiiMriecl  h«ra:— 

'M  was  then  twenty-one  (born  FeK  8th,  1819),  and  it  is  worth  whik 
notinff  that  a  year  or  two  aftorwards,  cbandnjr  to  odl  with  Dr.  Adaad  so 
John  Varley,  the  conversation  fidling  on  his  niToarite  scienoe  of  astrolQgyt 
and  we  both  langhin^  at  it,  he  challenged  either  of  us  to  cive  him  the 
place  and  hour  of  our  natiritj,  sayinff  that^  if  either  conld,  he  could 
prove  the  truth  of  the  science  m  ten  mmutes  to  him.  I  happened  to  be 
able  to  ^^  mine^  and  in  certainly  net  more  than  ten  minutesy  occupied 
in  drawing  the  diagram  of  its  sky,  he  fiutened  npon  the  three  years  of 
my  past  fife  when  I  was  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one,  as  haviug 
been  especially  firtal  to  me» 

''These  were  the  years  in  which  I  first  saw  at  Paris,  secondly  in 
London,  staying  with  us  in  our  Heme  Hill  house,  and  thirdly,  lost  by 
her  marriage,  the  French  girl  to  whom  certain  very  foolish  krve-poems 
were  written,  which  my  least  wise  friends  plague  me  now  to  reprint 
But  the  three  periods  of  crisis  were  only  fbct  m  uie  general  mistalDe,  mis- 
management, and  misfortune  of  all  my  education,  mind  and  heart,  pre- 
cisely between  those  years  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  out  of 
whico,  however,  I  have  sained  knomedge  of  the  natmre  and  results  of 
various  misconduct  and  absardity,  which  are  now  a  valuaUe  property  ^ 
their  sort  The  girl  being  once  fkirly  married,  and — which  was  of  more 
importance— 1  banning  to  fcel  a  little  how  fooMsh  and  wicked  I  had 
been,  I  took  myself  up  in  returning  from  Italy  over  the  Cenis  in  1C^» 
and  finding  breath  and  spirit  suddenly  stronger  in  a  scordiing  morning 
at  Lans-le-bourg,  I  date  from  that  hour  and  place  the  beginning  of  my 
foUal  work  and  education." 

For  the  morning  at  Lans4e-b(Kirg,  June  2,  1841,  see  above,  p.    296;  and  for 

another  reference  to  Varley,  p.  81  n.] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FONTAINEBLEAU 

59.  We  reached  Rochester  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  a 
month  was  spent  at  home,  considering  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  My  own  feeling,  ever  since  the  morning  at 
Lans-le-bourg,  was  that,  if  only  left  free  in  mountain  air, 
I  should  get  weU,  £Eist  enough.  After  debate  with  London 
doctors,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  me  my  way;  and, 
stipulating  only  that  Richard  Fall  should  go  with  me,  papa 
and  mamma  sent  me,  early  in  August,  on  my  first  inde- 
pendent journey,  into  Wales. 

But  they  desired  me,  on  my  way  there,  to  stop  at 
Leamington,  and  show  mj^elf  to  its  dominant  physician. 
Dr.  Jephson — called  a  quack  by  all  the  Faculty,  yet  of 
whom  they  had  heard  favourably  from  wise  friends. 

Jephson  was  no  quack;  but  a  man  of  the  highest 
general  power,  and  keenest  medical  instincts.  He  had 
risen,  by  stubborn  industry  and  acute  observation^  from  an 
apothecary^s  boy  to  be  the  first  physician  in  Leamington; 
and  was  the  first  true  physician  I  ever  knew — nor  since, 
till  I  knew  Sir  William  Gull,^  have  I  met  the  match 
of  him. 

He  examined  me  for  ten  minutes;  then  said,  ^'Stay 
here,  and  111  put  you  to  rights  in  six  weeks."  I  said  I 
was  not  the  least  disposed  to  stay  there,  and  was  going 
into  Wales,  but  would  obey  any  directions  and  follow  any 
prescriptions  he  chose  to  give  me.    No,  he  said,  I  must 

^  [In  1882  :  MS  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxx.] 
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stay,  or  he  could  do  nothing  tar  me.  I  thought  this  did 
look  a  little  like  quackery,  axid  accordingly  made  my  bow, 
and  proceeded  on  my  journey  into  Wales,  after  writing  a 
fiill  account  of  the  intarview  to  my  fiithn.^ 

60.  At  Fcmt-y-Monach  lay  tor  me  a  letter  from  him^ 
bidding  me  go  back  to  Leamington  at  cmce,  and  place 
myself  under  Jephson's  care.  Richard  therefore  went  on 
to  Snowdon  by  himself;  and  I,  returning  with  what  speed 
the  mail  could  make,  presented  myself  to  the  doctor  peni- 
tently. He  sent  me  into  tiny  lodgings  near  the  WdUb, 
where  I  spent  six  weeks  of  life  extremely  new  to  me; 
mudi  grumUed  at  in  my  diaiy, — ^not  unpleasant,  now 
remembered. 

Salt  water  from  the  Wells  in  the  morning,  and  iron, 
visibly  glittering  in  deposit  at  bottom  of  glass,  twice  a  day. 
Breakfast  at  eight,  with  herb  tea — dandelion,  I  think; 
dinner  at  one,  supper  at  six,  both  of  meat,  bread,  and 
water,  cmly; — fish,  meat,  or  fowl,  as  I  chose,  but  only  one 
dish  of  itie  meat  chosen,  and  no  v^^etables  nor  fruit. 
Walk,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  early  to  bed.  Such 
the  regimen  suddenly  enforced  on  my  luxurious  life. 

To  which  discipline  I  submitted  accurately:  and  found 
life  still  worth  having  on  these  terms,  and  the  renewed 
hope  of  its  continuance,  extremely  interesting. 

61.  Nor  wanting  in  interest,  the  grotesquely  prosaic 
position  itself.  Here  I  was,  in  a  small  square  brick  lodging* 
house,  number  what  you  like  of  its  row,  looking  out  <m  a 
bit  of  suburban  paddock,  and  a  broken  paling ;  mean  litter 
everywhere  about;  the  muddy  lingering  of  Leam,  about 
three  yards  broad,  at  the  other  side  of  the  paddock;  a 
ragged  brambly  bank  at  the  other  side  of  it.  Down  the 
row,  beginnings  of  poor  people's  shops,  then  an  aristocratic 
grocer  and  mercer  or  two,  the  circulating  library,  and  the 
Pump  Room. 

After  the   Bay  of  Naples,   Mount  Aventine,  and    St 

^  [For  an  additional  pattago  which  fcdlowed  here  in  the  MS.,  aee  the  Appendix ; 
below^  p.  62a] 
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Mark's  Place,  it  felt  like  the  first  practical  scene  of  a 
pantomime,  after  the  transformation,  and  befme  the  busi- 
ness begins.  But  I  had  been  extremely  dull  under  Mount 
Aventine;  and  did  not,  to  my  surfnise,  feel  at  all  disposed 
to  be  dull  here, — but  somewhat  amused,  and  with  a  plea- 
sant feeling  of  things  being  really  at  last  all  right,  for  me 
at  least;  though  it  wasn't  as  grand  as  Feckwater,  nor 
as  pretty  as  St.  Mark's  Place.  Anyhow,  I  was  down  to 
Croydon  level  again  in  the  world;  and  might  do  what  I 
liked  in  my  own  lodgings,  and  hadn't  any  Collections^  to 
get  ready  for. 

62.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  library 
and  choose  a  book  to  work  at.  After  due  examination, 
I  bought  Agassiz'  Poissoris  Fomles  I '  and  set  myself  to 
counting  of  scales  and  learning  of  hard  names, — ^thinking, 
as  some  people  do  still,  that  in  that  manner  I  might  best 
advance  in  geology.  Also  I  supplied  myself  with  some 
Captain  Marryat;'  and  some  beautiful  new  cakes  of  colour 
whereyrith  to  finish  a  drawing,  in  Turner's  grandest  manner, 
of  the  Ch&teau  of  Amboise  at  sunset,  with  the  moon  rising 
in  the  distance,  and  shining  through  a  bridge. 

The  Poissons  Fossiks  turned  out  a  most  useful  purchase, 
enabling  me  finally  to  perceive,  after  steady  work  on  them, 
that  Agassiz  was  a  mere  blockhead  to  have  paid  for  all 
that  good  drawing  of  the  nasty  ugly  things,  and  that  it 
didn't  matter  a  stale  herring  to  any  mortal  whether  they 
had  any  names  or  not. 

For  any  positive  or  useful  purpose,  I  could  not  more 
utterly  have  wasted  my  time;  but  it  was  no  small  gain  to 
know  that  time  spent  in  that  sort  of  work  was  wasted; 
and  that  to  have  caught  a  chub  in  the  Avon,  and  learned 
how  to  cook  it  spicily  and  herbaceously,  so  as  to  have 
pleased  Izaak  Walton,  if  the  odour  of  it  could  reach  him 
in  the  Anglers'  Paradise,  would  have  been  a  better  result 

^  [Sea  above,  p.  193.1 

*  [For   partieolAn  of  this   book,   see   CettuM  9f  Aglaia,    §   109   (Vol.    XDC. 
p.  154  «.).] 

'  [Compare  abore^  pp.  108,  200.] 
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of  six  weeks'  study  than  to  be  able  to  count  and  call  by 
their  right  names  every  scale  studL  in  the  mud  of  the 
univarse. 

Also  I  got  a  wholescnne  perception,  ftom  that  book,  of 
the  true  relation  between  artists  and  seientific  gentlemen. 
For  I  saw  that  the  real  genius  concerned  in  the  PoisMM 
Fossilts  was  the  lithographer's,  and  not  at  all  the  scien^ 
tific  gentleman's;  and  that  the  bode  ought  to  have  been 
called  after  the  lithographer,  hii  fishes,  only  with  their 
scales  counted  and  called  bad  names  by  subservient  Moos. 
Agassiz. 

68.  The  second  thing  of  specific  meaning  that  went  on 
in  Leamington  lodgings  was  the  aforesaid  hi^y  laboured 
drawing  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Amboise,  ^'  out  of  my  head " ; 
representing  the  castle  as  about  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  (it  is  perhaps  eighty  ot  ninety,)  with  sunset  light 
on  it,  in  imiUtion  of  Turner;  and  the  moon  rising  bchmd 
it,  in  imitati(m  of  Turner;  and  some  steps  and  balustrades 
(which  are  not  there)  going  down  to  the  river,  in  imitation 
of  Turner;  with  the  fretwork  of  St  Hubert's  Chapel  done 
very  carefully  in  my  ovm  way, — I  thought  peihi^  a  little 
better  than  Turner. 

This  drawing,  and  liie  poem  of  the  **  Broken  Chain," 
which  it  was  to  illustrate,^  after  being  beautifully  engraved 
by  GkKxlall,  turned  out  afterwards  equally  salutary  exercises ; 

1  [For  the  poem.  Me  VoL  II.  pp.  124-180.  The  origiiial  drmwioc,  end  Goodell'e 
engravings  ere  there  both  given :  between  pp.  170.  171.  In  the  Introdaetion  to 
th&  Tolnme  {m,  zlH.  and  uiii.)  a  letter  frem  RoMcm,  and  otter  partknlars  with 
regard  to  £.  uoodall'a  engraving,  an  given.  Some  more  may  here  be  added  frem 
the  Ma  of  Praterita:-- 

^'The  drawing  wae  engraved  by  Goodall  at  earefollf  at  if  it  had  been 
a  Tumeri  and  Mr.  Goodall  said  of  my  toachee  on  the  promesive  plate 
that  nobody  could  have  touched  a  plate  in  that  manner  but  Turner.  And 
there  were  not  wantiag  Mendi  who  aaid  they  liked  the  drawing  as  well 
as  Turner.  And  I  was  greatly  set  up  on  my  &ncy  horse — blind  of  both 
eyes.  Be  it  noted^  however^  that  this  was  neither  Mr.  OoodalTs  fiiult^ 
nor  flattery.  He  never  said  my  drawing  was  as  good  as  TurDer's^  b«ft  he 
was  really  interested  by  the  study  I  hiMl  given  to  line  engravings  by  my 
admiration  of  its  skilly  so  little  in  general  appreciated^  and  by  my  know- 
ledge of  its  sonrees  of  effect  He  was  happy,  at  o«r  £mal  visit,  in  having 
my  father's  praise  and  mine  of  his  son  s  drawings— afterwards  the 
academician."] 
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proving  to  me  that  in  those  directions  of  imagination  I 
was  even  a  worse  blockhead  than  Agassis  himself.  Mean- 
time, the  autumn  weather  was  fine,  the  corn  was  ripe,  and 
once  out  of  sight  of  the  paddock,  the  pump  room,  and 
the  Parade,  the  space  of  surrounding  Warwickshire  within 
aftonoon  walk  was  extremely  impressive  to  me,  in  its 
English  way.  Warwick  towers  in  sight  over  the  near  tree 
tops;  Kenilworth,  within  an  afternoon's  walk;  Stratford,  to 
be  reached  by  an  hour's  drive  with  a  trotting  pony;  and, 
round  them,  as  fiar  as  eye  could  reach,  a  space  of  perfect 
E^land,  not  hill  and  dale^ — ^that  might  be  anjrwhere, — but 
hill  and  flat^  through  which  the  streams  linger,  and  whete 
the  canals  wind  without  lock. 

64.  Under  these  peaceful  conditions  I  began  to  look 
carefully  at  cornflowers,  thistles,  and  hollyhocks;  and  find, 
by  entry  on  Sept.  15th,  that  I  was  writing  a  bit  of  the 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  and  reading  Alison's  Europe 
and  Turner's  Chemistry. 

Anent  the  King  of  the  River ^^  I  remorsefully  bethink 
me  no  word  has  been  said  of  the  dawn  and  sunrise  6{ 
Dickens  on  us;  firom  the  first  syllable  of  him  in  the 
Sketches^  altogether  precious  and  admirable  to  my  father 
and  me;  and  the  new  number  of  Pickwick  and  foUoMnbg 
Nickleby  looked  to,  through  whatever  laborious  or  tragic 
realities  might  be  upon  us,  as  unmixed  bliss,  for  the  next 
day.  But  Dickens  taught  us  nothing  with  which  we  were 
not  familiar, — only  painted  it  perfectly  for  us.  We  knew 
quite  as  much  about  coachmen  and  hostlers  as  he  did; 
and  rather  more  about  Yorkshire.  As  a  caricaturist,  both 
in  the  studied  development  of  his  own  manner,  and  that 
of  the  Ulustrative  etchings,  he  put  himself  out  of  the  pale 
of  great  authors ;  so  that  he  never  became  an  educational 
element  of  my  life,  but  only  one  of  its  chief  comforts  and 
restoratives. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  was  written  to  amuse 

^  [Sm  Vd.  L  pp.  305-354.] 
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a  litUe  girl;^  and  bdng  a  ttadj  good  imitatkm  of  Grimm 
and  DidcenSy  mixed  with  a  little  true  Alpine  fedii^  of  my 
own,  has  been  ri^tly  pkaring  to  nice  children,  and  good 
for  them.  But  it  is  totally  ^ueless,  for  all  that  I  can 
no  more  write  a  story  than  compose  a  picture.' 

65.  Jephson  kept  his  word,  and  let  me  go  in  six  wedLs, 
with  my  health,  he  told  me, — ^I  doubt  not,  truly, — in  my 
own  huids.  And  indeed,  if  I  had  continued  to  live  on 
mutton  and  ircm,  learned  to  swim  in  the  sea  ^vdiidi  I 
loved,  and  set  m3rsdf  wholly  upon  my  gtciogy  and  pdssons 

— ^vivants  instead  of  fossiles, Well,  I  suppose  I  diould 

have  been  drowned  like  Charies,*  or  lain,  within  a  year 
or  two, 

"on  a  gkder,  half  waj  np  to  heaTcn, 
Taking  my  final  rest"« 

What  might  have  been,  the  mute  Fates  know.  I 
myself  know  only,  with  certainty,  what  ought  not  to  have 
been, — ^that,  getting  released  from  Leamington,  I  took  again 
to  brown  potatoes  and  cherry-pie;  inst^  of  learning  to 
swim  and  climb,  continued  writing  pathetic  verses,^  and  at 
this  particularly  foolish  crisis  of  life,  as  aforesaid,  trying  to 
paint  twilight  like  Turner.  I  was  not  simpleton  enough  to 
think  I  could  follow  him  in  daylight,  but  I  thought  I 
could  do  something  like  his  Kenilworth  Castle  at  sunset,* 
with  the  milkmaid  and  the  moon. 

66.  I  have  passed  without  notice  what  the  reader  might 
suppose  a  principal  event  of  my  life, — ^the  being  introduced 


.See  VoL  I.  p.  xlviiL] 
'Compare  above,  p.  120.] 
See  abore^  p.  137  J 


*  [Rogert'B  IttUg  C'Joraaw"):— 

^'Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  thoie  awfol  solitadee^ 
rTwas  on  a  glacier — ^half-way  up  to  Heaven) 
Tddng  his  final  net"] 

*  [The  kter  parts^  for  instance^  of  the  ''  Broken  Chain,"  VoL  11.  pp.  311  segA 

*  [For  mentions  of  this  drawing  by  Tomer^  eee  Modem  Painters,  yoL  L  (VoL  EU. 
pp.  206  a^  423).    Rnskin'e  imitatum  was  the  ^'Cartle  of  Amboise."] 
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to  him  by  Mn   Griffith,^  at  Norwood  dinner,  June  22iidt 
1840.    The  diary  says:— 

*•  Introduced  to-day  to  the  man  who  beyond  all 
doubt  is  the  greatest  of  the  age;  greatest  in  every 
faculty  of  the  imagination,  in  every  branch  of  scenic  * 
knowledge;  at  once  the  painter  and  poet  of  the  day, 
J,  M.  W,  Tumen  Everybody  had  described  him  to 
me  as  coarse,  boorish,  uninteUectual,  vulgar.  This  I 
knew  to  be  impossible.  I  found  in  him  a  somewhat 
eccentric,  keen-mannered,  matter-of-fact,  English-minded 
— ^gentleman :  good-natured  evidently,  bad-tempered  evi- 
dently, hating  humbug  of  all  sorts,  shrewd,  perhaps  a 
UtUe  selfish,  highly  intellectual,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
not  brought  out  with  any  delight  in  their  manifestation, 
or  intention  of  display,  but  flashing  out  occasionally  in 
a  word  or  a  look.*' 

Pretty  dose,  that,  and  full,  to  be  seen  at  a  first  glimpse, 
and  set  down  the  same  evening.' 

67.  Curiously,  the  drawing  of  Kenilworth  was  one  of 
those  that  came  out  of  Mr.  Griffith's  folio  after  dinner; 
and  I  believe  I  must  have  talked  some  folly  about  it,  as 
being  '^  a  leading  one  of  the  England  soies " ;  which  would 
displease  Turner  greatly.    There  were  few  things  he  farted 

*  Meaning,  I  tappose,  knowledge  of  what  could  rightly  b#  reprwenUd 
or  composed  as  a  scene. 

*  FFor  whom,  see  above,  jp.  267.] 

*  ^According  to  Dean  lutchin  (who  had  the  story  from  Bishop  Creighton), 
Riwkm  had  previoiislT  met  Turner  «t  Oxford.  The  ^'  story  was  tola  me,'  wrote 
Creighton,  '*by  old  Kyman  the  printseller.  He  told  me  that  Riiskin  as  an  nnder- 
grsduate  used  to  freqnent  his  shop,  and  sometimes  would  draw  in  his  parloar  from 
the  prints.  One  day,  while  he  was  so  engnged,  Tomer  came  into  the  shop  en 
business.  R3nnsn  tcud  him  there  was  a  young  man  drawing^nd  took  him  into  the 
parlour.  He  looked  over  Ruskm's  shoulder,  and  sud,  ^The  young  man  draws 
very  nicely.'  That  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  two "  {8t,  George,  vol.  iv..  1901, 
p.  29).  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  tells  the  same  storv,  adding  that  "thus  began  the  per- 
sonal friendship  between  the  two"  (Pre-BaphaeiUiim  and  the  Pre-BaphaHiUe  Brother- 
hoody  1905,  VOL  i.  p.  323).  One  would  like  to  accept  the  tale;  but  it  seems 
incredible  that  Ruskm  should  not  have  remembered  and  recorded  tiie  incident,  IT 
it  had  really  happened.] 
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more  than  hewing  peq^de  gush  about  particular  drawings. 
He  knew  it  merely  meant  they  could  not  see  the  others.^ 

Anyhow,  he  stood  silent;  the  general  talk  went  on  as 
if  he  had  not  been  there.  He  wished  me  good-night 
kindly,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  I  came  hack  from 
Rome. 

If  he  had  but  asked  me  to  come  and  see  hun  the  next 
day!  shown  me  a  pencil  sketch,  and  let  me  see  him  lay  t 
wash!  He  would  have  saved  me  ten  years  of  life,  and 
would  not  have  been  less  happy  in  the  dose  of  his  own. 
One  can  only  say.  Such  things  are  never  to  be ;  every  soul 
of  us  has  to  do  its  fight  with  the  Untoward,  and  for  itsdf 
discover  the  Unseen. 

68.  So  hoe  I  was  at  Leamington,  trying  to  paint 
twilight  at  Amboise,  and  meditating  over  the  Poisfans 
Fomles,  and  Michael  Angdo.'  Set  free  of  the  Parade,  I 
went  to  stay  a  few  days  with  my  coU^^  tutor,  Wahtf 
Brown,*  Rector  now  of  Wendlebiuy,  a  village  in  the  flats, 
eleven  miles  north  of  Oxford.  Flats,  not  marshes:  whole- 
some pastoral  fields,  separated  by  hedges;  here  and  there 
a  haystack,  a  gate,  or  a  stile.  The  village  consisted  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thatched  cottages,  and  the  Rectory.  The 
Rectory  was  a  square  house,  with  a  garden  fifty  yards 
square.  The  church,  close  by,  about  four  yards  hi^  by 
twenty  yards  long,  had  a  square  tower  at  the  end,  and  a 
weather-cock. 

Grood  Mr.  Walter  Brown  had  married  an  entirely  worthy, 
very  plain,  somewhat  middle-aged  wife,  and  settled  himself 
down,  with  all  his  scholarship  and  good  gifts,  to  promote 
the  s[Hritual  wel&re  of  Wendlebury.  He  interested  himself 
entirely  in  that  object;  dug  his  garden  himself;  took  a 
scholar  or  two  to  prepare  for  Oxford  examinations,  with 
whom  in  the  mornings  he  read  in  the  old  way;  studied 

>  rCompftre  VoL  VIL  p.  434  «.] 

<  [See  for  the  P^nmom  Fosiilef,  above^  p.  dOl ;  and  for  Rnskiii'a  stndy  of  Michad 
Angelo  at  this  time,  below,  p.  617.] 
*  [See  above,  pp.  185,  200.] 
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the   Natural  History  of  Enthustasm^    and   was    perfectly 
happy  and  contented^  to  the  end  of  his  time. 

69.  Finding  him  proud  of  his  little  church  and  its 
weather-cock,  I  made  a  drawing  of  it  for  him,'  in  my  hest 
manner,  at  sunset,  with  a  moonrise  behind.  He  objected  a 
little  to  having  the  sky  upside  down,  with  the  darkest  blue 
at  the  bottom,  to  bring  out  the  church;  but  somehow, 
everybody  at  this  time  had  begun  to  believe  in  me,  and 
think  I  knew  more  about  drawing  than  other  people:  and 
the  meekness  with  which  Mr.  Brown  would  listen  to  me 
lecturing  on  Michael  Angelo,  from  a  series  of  outlines  of 
the  Last  Judgment  which  I  had  brought  from  Rome,  with 
the  muscles  engraved  all  over  the  bodies  like  branch  rail- 
roads, remains  wholly  phenomenal  and  mystic  in  my  memory. 
Nobody  is  ever  the  least  meek  to  me  now,  when  I  do  know 
sometlig  .bout  it. 

But  Mr.  Brown  and  his  wife  were  in  all  ways  extremely 
kind  to  me,  and  seemed  to  like  having  me  with  them.  It 
was  perhaps  only  their  politeness:  I  can  neither  fancy  nor 
find  anything  in  myseUT  at  this  time  which  could  have 
been  pleasant  to  anybody,  unless  the  mere  wish  to  be 
pleasant,  which  I  had  always;  seeking  to  say,  so  far  as 
I  could  honestly,  what  would  be  agreeable  to  whomsoever 
I  spoke  to. 

70.  From  Wendlebiuy  I  went  home,  and  made  final 
preparation,  with  Gordon's  help,  for  taking  my  degree  in 
the  spring.  I  find  entry  on  Nov.  16th,  1841,  at  Heme 
Hill,  ''I  have  got  my  rooms  in  order  at  last;  I  shall  set 
to  work  on  my  reading  to-morrow,  methodically,  but  not 
hard.''  Setting  my  rooms  in  order  has,  throughout  life, 
been  an  occasionally  complacent  recreation  to  me;  but  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  order  three  days 
iifter  they  were  in  it.* 

On   the    day   following    comes    this:    ''Mem.,   why    is 

^  rSee  aboTe,  §  53,  p.  291.    For  Raskin's  letters  to  Mr.  Brown,  see  VoL  XXXVL] 
^  fKow,  with  anotner  also  of  Wendlebnry,  in  the  possession  of  Mr^  Brown's 
^anffhters.] 

*  [See  the  Introduction  to  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  zxiii.] 
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hoar-frost  fonned  in  laigor  crystals  on  tbe  ribs  and  edges  of 
leaves  than  in  other  places  ? "  (on  other  parts  of  the  leaf,  I 
meant) — question  which  I  had  thou^^t  asked  for  the  first 
time  in  my  ice-study  of  '79,^  and  which  is  not  answered  yet. 
Die  entry  next  day  is  also  worth  copjring: — 

•*  Read  the  Clementina  part  of  SXr  Ckarles  Grandi- 
son.  I  never  met  with  anything  which  affected  me  so 
powerfully;  at  present  I  feel  disposed  to  place  this 
work  above  all  other  works  of  fiction  I  know.  It  is 
very,  very  grand;  and  has»  I  think,  a  greater  practical 
effect  on  me  for  good  than  anything  I  ever  read  in 
my  life."* 

I  find  my  first  lessons  from  Harding  w&e  also  at  this 
time;  very  delightful  fw  what  they  were  wwth,  thou^  I 
saw  well  enough  his  shortcomings.  But  it  was  lovely  to 
see  him  draw,  in  his  own  way,  and  up  to  a  certain  point. 
His  knowlec^  of  tree  form  was  true,  and  entirely  won  for 
himi^lf^  with  an  honest  original  perception.    Also,  he  was 

*  {See  eh.  iii.  (^'Bniina  Artifex  ")  of  DwcaMtm,  toI.  iL  (Vol  XXVI.  i^  347-^50)l] 

*  \The  IIS.  her«  adds  tlie  foUowia^  pMBage:— 

^'A  loose  entrj  or  two  mm  those  days  may  be  permitted — before  I 
tear  up  tlie  ill-wntteii  and  mostly  useless  leaTes. 

'Vulir  ethy  '41.— (Just  after  retomimr  from  Wendlebiuy.)  Dined 
with  Turner^  Jones,  and  Nesfield  at  Griffith's  yesterday.  Torner  that 
is  no  mistakinK  for  a  moment — his  keen  eye  and  dry  sentoices  can 
be  the  signs  only  of  hig^  intellect  Jones  a  fine,  grey,  qaiet.  Spectator* 
like  ^ffentleraan.' 

^^Juiy  9/A.— Crolv,  Stewart  (John  Stewart^  a  somewhat  conceited 
old  Scotch  firiendX  Campbell  fl  forget  whoX  >^^  Harrison  at  dinner. 
Stewart,  speaking  of  Lord  Melbourne,  said  he  was  a  man  who  alviyt 
said  what  he  thought    'Well,  what  is  it?'  asked  Croly. 

''J«%  11— Want  to  finish  &  C."  (*« Broken  Chain")  "^thls  wwk  if 
I  can."  (A  blessed  entry — it  was  the  last  poetry  I  ever  wrote^  ondiv 
the  impression  of  having  any  poetical  power.) 

''During  the  winter  of  1841-1842  I  find  bits  of  notices  of  meetings  of 
the  Geoloffual  Society,  one  important  en  the  10th  December,  at  wlilok 
Dr.  Buck&nd  gave  account  of  the  traces  of  glaciers  in  the  valleys  d 
Wales,  showing  that  almost  every  valley  of  the  high  region  near  Snowdon 
had  evidences  of  them — and  s^iog  in  oonclusioo  he  had  stated  £Mts  only, 
and  left  the  members  to  form  their  inferences.  Dr.  Fitten^  who  was 
siting  next  me,  whispered  that  he  had  fiuMied  the  Doelor  had  been 
^[iving  them  the  inferences  and  leaving  them  to  find  out  ihm  &els.  Such 
m  general  the  reception  of  a  new  truth  by  that  society  has  always  bsen. 
I  find  my  first  lesson  .  .  .''] 
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a  viol^it  hater  of  the  did  Dutch  school,  and  I  imagine  the 
first  who  told  me  that  they  were  ''sots,  gamblers,  and 
debauchees,  delighting  in  the  reality  of  the  alehouse  more 
than  in  its  pictures."  ^  All  which  was  awakening  and  bene- 
ficial to  no  small  extent 

71*  And  so  the  year  1842  dawned  for  me,  with  many 
things  in  its  morning  cloud.  In  the  early  spring  of  it,  a 
change  came  over  Turner's  mind.  He  wanted  to  make 
some  drawings  to  please  himself;  but  also  to  be  paid  for 
making  them.  He  gave  Mr.  Griffith  fifteen  sketches  for 
choice  of  subject  by  any  one  who  would  give  him  a  commis- 
sion. He  got  connnissions  for  nine,  of  which  my  fttther 
let  me  choose  at  first  one,  then  was  coaxed  and  tricked 
into  letting  me  have  two.  Turner  got  orders,  out  of 
all  the  round  world  besides,  for  seven  more.  With  the 
sketches,  four  finished  drawings  were  shown  for  samples 
of  the  sort  of  thing  Turner  meant  to  make  of  them,  and 
for  immediate  purchase  by  anybody.* 

Among  them  was  the  ''Spliigen,"  which  I  had  some 
hope  of  obtaining  by  supplication,  when  my  father,  who 
was  travelling,  came  home.  I  waited  dutifully  till  he  should 
come.  In  the  meantime  it  was  bought,  wi^  the  loveliest 
Lake  Lucerne,  by  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar. 

72.  The  thing  became  to  me  grave  matter  for  medita-^ 
tion.  In  a  story  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  father  would  have 
come  home  in  the  nick  of  time,  effaced  Mr.  Munro  as  he 
hesitated  with  the  ^^Spliigai"  in  his  hand,  and  given  the 
dutiful  son  that,  and  another.  I  found,  after  meditation, 
that  Miss  Edgeworth*s  way  was  not  the  world's,  nor  Provi* 
deuce's.  I  perceived  then,  and  conclusively,  that  if  you  do 
a  foolish  thing,  you  suffer  for  it  exactly  the  same,  whether 
you  do  it  piously  or  not.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
drawing  was  the  best  Swiss  landscape  yet  painted  by  man; 

1  [See  J.  D.  Harding's  PHndpieM  and  Practice  qf  Art  (1845),  pp.  12,  21.  22,  for 
his  criticism  of  tbe  Dutch  school.  Ruskin,  however,  aoes  not  quote  tne  exact 
words  either  of  Harding  or  of  himself:  fDr  the  latter,  see  such  passages  as  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  64) ;  Vol.  XII.  p.  161 ;  Vol.  XVIlL  p.  436.1 

*  [For  a  fuller  account  of  these  transactions,  see  the  Epilogue  to  Ituskin's 
Turner  Notee  of  1878 :  VoL  XIII,  pp.  475-485.] 
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and  that  it  was  entirely  proper  for  me  to  have  it,  and 
inexpedient  that  anybody  else  should*^  I  ooght  to  have 
secured  it  instantly,  and  begged  my  father's  pardon,  tenderly. 
He  would  have  been  angry,  and  surprised,  and  grieved;  but 
loved  me  none  the  less,  found  in  the  end  I  was  ri^^t,  and 
been  entirely  pleased*  I  should  have  be^a  very  uncomfort- 
able and  penitent  for  a  while,  but  loved  my  fitther  all  the 
more  for  having  hurt  him,  and,  in  the  good  of  the  thing 
itself,  finally  satisfied  and  triumphant*  As  it  was,  the 
'^Sfdiigen''  was  a  thorn  in  both  our  sides,  all  our  lives. 
My  father  was  always  trying  to  get  it;  Mr.  Munro,  aided 
by  dealars,  always  raising  the  price  cm  him,  till  it  got  rxp 
from  80  to  400  guineas.  Then  we  gave  it  up, — ^witb 
unspeakable  wear  and  tear  of  best  feelings  on  both  sides. 

78.  And  how  about  ''  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  etc.  ?  Good 
reader,  if  you  ask  this,  please  omsult  my  philosophical  wcnrks.' 
Here,  I  can  only  tell  you  facts,  whether  of  circumstance  on 
law.  It  is  a  law  that  if  you  do  a  foolish  thing  you  suffer 
for  it,  whatever  your  motive.  I  do  not  say  the  motive 
itself  may  not  be  rewarded  or  punished  on  its  own  merits. 
In  this  case,  nothing  but  mischief,  as  far  as  I  know,  came 
of  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  bearing  the  disappointment  as  best  I 
could,  I  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  the  sketches,  and  the  hope 
of  the  drawings  that  were  to  be.  And  they  gave  me  much 
more  to  think  of  than  my  mischance.  I  saw  that  these 
sketches  woe  straight  impressions  from  nature, — not  arti- 
ficial designs,  like  the  Carthages  and  Bomes.  And  it  began 
to  occur  to  me  that  pertiaps  even  in  the  artifice  of  Turner 
there  might  be  more  truth  than  I  had  understood.  I  was 
by  this  time  very  learned  in  his  principles  of  composition; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  these  later  subjects  Nature 
herself  was  composing  with  him. 

^  [For  the  nltiinate  gift  of  the  drawing  to  Roskin  by  hit  friends,  see  VoL  XllL 
p.  4^ 

*  [For  diaquititions  on  amrice  and  covetoasnesB^  enriona  and  innocent,  see  Fon 
Clavigera^  Letter  62  (Vol.  XXVJIl.  jfp,  518  9eq.),  and  the  other  passages  there  referred 
to  (at  p.  518,  n.  ^] 
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Considering  of  these  matters,  one  day  on  the  road  to 
Norwood,  I  noticed  a  bit  of  ivy  round  a  thorn  stem,  which 
seemed,  even  to  my  critical  judgment,  not  ill  '*  composed " ; 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  l^ht  and  shade  pencil  study  of 
it  in  my  grey  paper  pocket-book,  carefully,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  bit  of  sculpture,  liking  it  more  and  more  as  I  drew. 
When  it  was  done,  I  saw  that  I  had  virtually  lost  all  my 
time  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  because  no  one  had  ever 
told  me  to  draw  what  was  really  there  1  All  my  time,  I 
mean,  given  to  drawing  as  an  art;  of  course  I  had  the 
records  of  places,  but  had  never  seen  the  beauty  of  any- 
thing, not  even  of  a  stone — how  much  less  of  a  leaf  I 

I  was  ndther  so  crushed  nor  so  elated  by  the  discovery 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  but  it  ended  the  chrysalid  days. 
Thenceforward  my  advance  was  steady,  however  slow. 

74.  This  must  have  been  in  May,  and  a  week  or  two 
afterwards  I  went  up  for  my  d^^ree,  but  find  no  entry  of 
it.  I  only  went  up  for  a  pass,  and  still  wrote  Latin  so 
badly  that  there  was  a  chance  of  my  not  passing!  but  the 
examiners  forgave  it  because  the  divinity,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics  were  all  above  the  average ;  and  they  gave  me 
a  complimentary  double-fourth.^ 

When  I  was  sure  I  had  got  through,  I  went  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  fields  north  of  New  College,  (since  turned  into 
the  Parks,)  happy  in  the  sense  of  recovered  freedom,  but 
extremely  doubtM  to  what  use  I  should  put  it.  There  I 
was,  at  two  and  twenty,  with  such  and  such  powers,  all 
second-rate  except  the  analytic  ones,  which  were  as  much 
in  embryo  as  the  rest,  and  which  I  had  no  means  of 
measuring;  such  and  such  likings,  hitherto  indulged  rather 

'  [^'Raskin,''  layi  Demn  Kitchin  (speaking  from  long  and  intimate  experience 
of  Oxford  examinations),  '^is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  ennoblement  of  Pate 
work  hy  a  strong  and  ready  intelligence.  In  mv  time  I  have  known  three  men 
on  whom  the  old  Pass  edacation  really  had  excellent  effects :  Lord  Salisbury^  Lord 
DuffBrin^  and  Raskin.  They  all  brought  to  it  a  generosity  of  mind  and  breadth  of 
experience  which  raised  them  abore  Uie  work  they  had  to  do.  Raskin  at  the  end 
showed  so  much  work  and  brilliancy  in  his  final  examination,  that  he  was  placed 
in  the  Class  list  on  his  Pass  work ;  his  name  appears  as  a  Double  Fourth  Class- 
man, that  iSy  an  Hononu^  Class^nan  in  both  Classics  and  Mathematics.  It  was 
a  very  rare  distinction"  {itutkin  in  (kf/ard  and  Other  Studies^  pp.  90-^1).] 
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against  oonscieiice;  and  a  dim  sense  of  duty  to  myself, 
my  parents,  and  a  daily  mwe  vague  shadow  of  Eternal 
Law. 

MThat  idiould  I  be,  or  dot  my  utterly  indulgent  fitther 
ready  to  let  me  do  anything;  with  my  room  always  luxu- 
rioody  furnished  in  his  house, — ^my  expenses  paid  if  I  chose 
to  trareL  I  was  not  heartless  enough,  yet,  to  choose  to  do 
that,  akme.  Perhaps  it  may  deserve  some  dim  pndae  that 
I  never  seriously  thought  of  leaving  my  &ther  and  mother 
to  explore  foreign  countries;  and  certainly  the  fear  of 
grieving  thran  was  intermingled  more  or  less  with  all  my 
thoughts ;  but  then,  I  did  not  much  want  to  explore  foreign 
countries.  I  had  not  the  least  love  of  adventure,  but  liked 
to  have  comfortable  rooms  always  ordered,  and  a  three- 
course  dinner  ready  by  four  o'clock.  Although  no  coward 
under  dicumstances  of  accidental  danger,  I  extremely  ob- 
jected to  any  vestige  d  danger  as  a  continuous  element 
in  one's  life.  I  w<mld  not  go  to  India  for  foar  of  tigars, 
not  to  Rusda  for  fear  of  bears,  nor  to  Peru  for  fear  €i 
earthquakes;  and  finally,  though  I  had  no  rightly  glowing 
or  grat^ul  affection  tor  either  fi&ther  or  mothar,  yet  as  th^ 
could  not  well  do  without  me,  so  also  I  found  I  was  not 
altogether  comfortable  without  tkem. 

75*  So  tor  the  present,  we  planned  a  summer-time  in 
Switzerland,  not  of  travelling,  but  chiefly  stay  in  Chamouni, 
to  give  me  mountain  air,  and  the  long  coveted  power  <rf 
eacamining  the  Mont  Blanc  rodks  accurately.  My  mother 
loved  Chamouni  nearly  as  much  as  I ;  but  this  plan  was  of 
severe  self-denial  to  my  fother,  who  did  not  like  snow,  nor 
wooden-^walled  rooms. 

But  he  gave  up  all  his  own  likings  for  me,  and  let 
me  plan  the  stages  through  France  as  I  chose,  by  Rouen^ 
Chartres,  FontaineUeau,  and  Auxerre.^    A  paidlnsketch  or 

>  [Of  thit  to«r  no  diaiy  was  writtott  («ee  §  78).    The  fint  drftft  of  this  portion 
•f  JP^wUrUa  adds  an  intmetiiig  deldl  >- 

"  I  tpent  a  wek  in  SoHwrvet  Homse  drawing  a  gedogioal  map  of  tlM 
line  on  a  large  scale  from  tiie  napa  of  tiie  Geolegfieal  Society,  and  we 
started  witit  aeme  of  tlie  gladness  of  old  dmyn.^^ 
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two  at  first  show  only  want  of  fkith  in  my  old  manner, 
and  more  endeavour  for  light  and  shade,  futile  enough. 
The  flat  cross-country  between  Chartres  and  Fontainebleau, 
with  an  oppressive  sense  of  Paris  to  the  north,  fretted  me 
wickedly;  when  we  got  to  the  Fountain  of  Fair  Water ^ 
I  lay  feverishly  wakeful  through  the  night,  and  was  so 
heavy  and  ill  in  the  morning  that  I  could  not  safely  travel, 
and  fancied  some  bad  sickness  was  coming  on.  However, 
towards  twelve  o*clock  the  inn  people  brought  me  a  little 
basket  of  wild  strawberries;  and  they  refreshed  me,  and  I 
put  my  sketch-book  in  pocket  and  tottered  out,  though 
still  in  an  extremely  languid  and  woe-begone  condition; 
and  getting  into  a  cart-road  among  some  young  trees, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  the  blue  sky  through 
thin  branches,  lay  down  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside  to 
see  if  I  could  sleep.  But  I  couldn't,  and  the  branches 
against  the  blue  sky  began  to  interest  me,  motionless  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  of  Jesse  on  a  painted  window. 

Feeling  gradually  somewhat  livelier,  and  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  die  this  time,  and  be  buried  in  the  sand,  though 
I  couldn't  for  the  present  walk  any  farther,  I  took  out  my 
book,  and  began  to  draw  a  little  aspen  tree,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cart-road,  carefully. 

76,  How  I  had  managed  to  get  into  that  utterly  dull 
cart-road,  when  there  were  sandstone  rocks  to  be  sought 
for,  the  Fates,  as  I  have  so  often  to  observe,'  only  know; 
but  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  Fontainebleau 
any  of  the  sublimities  which  I  hear  vaunted  by  French 
artists,  and  which  disturbed  poor  Evelyn's  mind  nearly  as 
much  as  the  "horrid  Alp"  of  Clifton:'— 

^*7tk  Mmrck  (l644).-^I  t^  forwards  with  aome  company  towarda  Fon- 
taine Bleau,  a  sumptuous  palace  of  the  King's  like  ours  at  Hampton  Court 
By  the  way  we  passe  through  a  forest  so  prodigiously  encompasa'd  with 

^  [The  "Fontaine  de  Belle  Eau^"  formerly  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace^  is 
■apposed  to  have  pven  its  name  to  the  place  (see  §  77) ;  the  source  has  heen  lost 
in  forming  artificial  ponds.] 

«  [See,  e,g.,  pp.  224  n.,  304.1 

-  ^      ahore,  ii.  §  2  (p.  MO 
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hideous  rocks  of  whitish  hard  stone^  heaped  one  on  another  in  moun- 
tainous heights,  that  I  think  the  like  is  nowhere  to  be  found  more  horrid 
and  solitary.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these  gloomj  preeipicesj  inter- 
mingled with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  stones  hanging  orer  arid  menacing 
ruin,  is  built  an  hermitage."^ 

I  believe  this  passage  to  be  accurately  characteristic  of 
the  pure  English  mind  about  rocks.  If  they  are  only  big 
enough  to  look  as  if  they  would  break  yoiur  head  if  they 
fell  on  it,  it  is  all  an  Englishman  asks,  or  can  understand, 
of  them.  The  modem  thirst  for  self-glorification  in  getting 
to  the  top  of  them'  is  indeed  often  accompanied  with  good 
interest  in  geographical  and  other  science;  and  nice  boys 
and  girls  do  enjoy  their  climbing,  and  lunching  in  fields  of 
primula.  But  I  never  trace  a  word  in  one  of  their  journals 
of  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  any  Swiss  scene  or  Swiss 
character,  so  only  that  they  have  their  own  champagne 
at  lunch. 

77.  The  "  hideous  rocks"  of  Fontdnebleau  were,  I  grieve 
to  say,  never  hideous  enough  to  please  me.  They  always 
seemed  to  me  no  bigger  than  I  could  pack  and  send  home 
for  specimens,  had  they  been  worth  carriage;  and  in  my 
savage  dislike  of  palaces  and  straight  gravel  walks,  I  never 
found  out  the  spring  which  was  the  soul  of  the  place. 
And  to-day,  I  missed  rocks,  palace,  and  fountain  all  alike, 
and  found  myself  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  cart-road  in  the 
sand,  with  no  prospect  whatever  but  that  small  aspen  tree 
against  the  blue  sky. 

Languidly,  but  not  idly,  I  b^ran  to  draw  it ;  and  as  I 
drew,  the  languor  passed  away:  the  beautiful  lines  insisted 
on  being  traced, — ^without  weariness.  More  and  more  beau- 
tifid  they  became,  as  each  rose  out  of  the  rest,  and  toc^ 
its  place  in  the  air.  With  wonder  increasing  every  instant, 
I  saw  that  they  *•  composed  *'  themselves,  by  finer  laws  than 
any  known  of  men.  At  last,  the  tree  was  there,  and  every- 
thmg  that  I  had  thought  before  about  trees,  nowhere. 


;Compare  A  Leehtn  m  Landseape,  §  24 :  Vd.  XXXHI.  p.  636.] 

'For  references  to  pe—igei  vn  Alpine  climbing,  eee  VoL  XVL  p.  138  n.] 
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The  Norwood  ivy  had  not  abased  me  m  that  final 
manner,  because  one  had  always  felt  that  ivy  was  an 
ornamental  creature,  and  expected  it  to  behave  prettily,  on 
occasion.  But  that  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  (for  I  saw 
surely  that  my  little  aspen  was  only  one  of  their  millions) 
should  be  beautiful — more  than  Gothic  tracery,  more  than 
Greek  vase-imagery,  more  than  the  daintiest  embroiderers 
of  the  East  could  embroider,  or  the  artfullest  painters  of 
the  West  could  limn, — ^this  was  indeed  an  end  to  all 
former  thoughts  with  me,  an  insight  into  a  new  silvan 
world. 

Not  silvan  only.  The  woods,  which  I  had  only  looked 
on  as  wildemess,  fulfilled  I  then  saw,  in  their  beauty,  the 
same  laws  which  guided  the  clouds,  divided  the  light,  and 
balanced  the  wave.  ''He  hath  made  everything  beautiful, 
in  his  time,"^  became  for  me  thenceforward  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bond  between  the  human  mind  and  all  visible 
things;  and  I  returned  along  the  wood-road  feeling  that  it 
had  led  me  far; — ^Farther  tiban  ever  fancy  had  reached,  or 
theodolite  measured. 

78.  To  my  sorrow,  and  extreme  surprise,  I  find  no  diary 
whatever  of  the  feelings  or  discoveries  of  this  year.  They 
were  too  many,  and  bewildering,  to  be  written.  I  did  not 
even  draw  much,' — ^the  things  I  now  saw  were  beyond 
drawing, — but  took  to  careful  botany,  while  the  month's 
time  set  apart  for  the  rocks  of  Chamouni  was  spent  in 
merely  finding  out  what  was  to  be  done,  and  where.  By 
the  chance  of  guide  dispensation,  I  had  only  one  of  the 
average  standard,  Michel  Devouassoud,  who  knew  his  way 
to  the  show  places,  and  little  more;*  but  I  got  the  fresh 
air  and  the  cUmbing;  and  thought  over  my  Fontainebleau 

^  [Ecclenastet  iiL  11.  It  it  interesting^  to  note  that  Raskin's  study  at  Fon- 
tainebleaa,  to  which  he  attaches  so  much  importance  in  the  history  of  his  theory 
and  practice  of  art,  nearly  coincides  approximately  in  time  with  the  foundation 
in  the  same  region  of  the  ^arbizon  SchooL] 

'  [Several  drawings  of  1842  are,  however,  reproduced  in  this  edition :  see,  e.g., 
in  this  volume.  Plates  XVU.  and  XX.  (pp.  316,  d28).l 

'  [He  was,  however,  connected  with  some  of  tJie  earlier  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc : 
see  The  Annali  iff  Mont  Blane,  by  C.  £.  Mathews,  p.  160.] 
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thoughts,  by  sweet«  springs.  The  entry  above  quoted 
(p.  298)  of  Dec.  llth,^  the  only  one  I  can  find  of  all  the 
year's  journeying,  is  very  notable  to  me,  in  showing  that 
the  impulse  which  threw  the  new  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
Modem  Painters^  came  to  me  in  the  fiiMlment  of  the  one 
disagreeable  duty  I  persisted  in, — going  to  church  1  But  it 
came  to  me,  two  years  following,  in  my  true  mother-town 
of  Greneva. 

We  w»t  home  in  1842  by  the  Rhine  and  Flanders: 
and  at  Cologne  and  St.  Quoitin  I  naade  the  last  drawings 
ever  executed  in  my  old  manner.  That  of  the  great  square 
at  Cologne  was  given  to  Osborne  Gk>rdon,  and  remains 
I  believe  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pritchard.'  The  St  Quentin 
has  vanished  into  space. 

79.  We  returned  once  more  to  the  house  at  Herne 
Hill,  and  the  lovely  drawings  Turner  had  made  for  me, 
'' Ehrenbreitstein "  and  ** Lucerne,"*  were  first  hung  m  its 
little  front  dining-room.  But  the  Heme  Hill  days,  sod 
many  joys  with  them,  were  now  ended. 

Perhaps  my  mother  had  sometimes — at  Hampton  Court, 
or  Chatsworth,  or  Isola-Bella — admitted  into  her  quiet  soul 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  nice  to  have  a  larger  garden. 
Sometimes  a  gold-tasselled  Oxford  fSriend  would  come  out 
from  Cavendish  or  Grosvenor  Square  to  see  me;  and  there 
was  only  the  little  back  room  opposite  the  nursery  for  him 
to  wash  his  hands  in.  As  his  bank-balance  enlarged,  evai 
my  father  thought  it  possible  that  his  country  custOTiers 
might   be  more   impre^ed   by  enjo3dng  their  afters-dinner 

1  [The  entry  of  ''Dee.  11"  does  not  aetoAUy  belong,  it  ibonld  be  nndentoed, 
to  ''the  jonmexlnffs  of  1842|"  but  was  writieu  in  at  Herne  Hill  when  Rotkin  was 
already  deep  in  ''Turner's  work^"  ie.,  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PiairUen.  The 
order  of  events  is  this : — (1)  in  church  at  Geneva,  July  11,  1841,  an  impulse  to  be 
up  and  doinff  (p.  280) ;  (2)  a  similar  impulse  in  the  same  place  in  the  snmaier  of 
1842.  (3)  This  impulse^  received  in  two  suocessive  years,  led  to  Modem  Faitdert 
being  commenced  on  bis  return  home  in  the  autumn  of  1842 :  see  the  entries  in 
his  diary  given  in  VoL  IIL  pp.  xzix.^  zzz.] 

*  [Here  reprodnoed :  Plate  XVILJ 

<  rrhe  "iSirenbreitstein"  (or  "Goblents'')  was  No.  82  in  Rusldn's  fixhibition 
Of  18!r8:  see  Vd.  XIII.  ^  454^  CM.  For  the  "Loeeme"  (afterwards  sold  hj 
Ruskin),  see  tMtf.,  p.  802.] 
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aheny  with  more  room  for  their  legs.  And,  now  that  I 
wms  of  age  and  RA.  and  so  on — did  not  /  also  want  a 
larger  house? 

No,  good  reader;  but  ever  since  first  I  could  drive  a 
spade,  I  had  wanted  to  dig  a  canal,  and  make  locks  on  it, 
like  Harry  in  Harry  and  Lucy}  And  in  the  field  at  the 
back  of  the  Denmark  Hill  house,  now,  in  this  hour  of  all 
our  weaknesses,  offered  in  temptation,  I  saw  my  way  to  a 
canal  with  any  number  of  locks  down  towards  Dulwich.^ 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  me,  looking  back,  to  remember 
this,  and  how  entirely  bo3dsh — and  very  young-bojrish,  too 
— I  was  still,  in  all  instincts  of  personal  delight:  while  yet, 
looking  out  of  myself,  I  saw  farther  than  Kings  of  Naples 
or  Cardinals  of  Rome. 

80.  Yet  there  was  much,  and  very  closely  balanced^ 
debate,  before  the  house  was  taken.  My  mother  wisely, 
though  sadly,  said  it  was  too  late  for  ha;  she  could  not 
now  manage  a  large  gard^i:  and  my  father,  feeling  his 
vanity  had  more  than  a  word  in  the  matter,  besides  all 
that  might  rightly  be  alleged  of  what  was  now  convenient 
and  becoming,  hesitated  painfully,  as  he  had  done  about 
his  first  Copley  Fielding. 

But  at  last  the  lease  of  the  larger  house  was  bou^t: 
and  everybody  said  how  wise  and  pr(4>er;  and  my  mother 
did  like  arranging  the  rows  of  pots  in  the  big  greenhouse ; 
and  the  view  from  the  breakfast^oom  into  the  field  was 
really  very  lovely.  And  we  bought  three  cows,  and  skimmed 
our  own  cream,  and  churned  our  own  butter.  And  there 
was  a  staUe,  and  a  formyard,  and  a  haystack,  and  a  pigstye, 

^  [See  vol  iiL  pp.  20  9tq.  of  Earry  and  Lwy  Concluded;  being  the  Laet  Part  qf 
Early  Lessone,  182o.J 

•  [For  the  bouse,  aee  Hate  XXVII.  (p.  080) ;  for  the  field,  VUte  XXVIU.  (^  402). 
In  the  followiDg  sentence,  the  reference  is  more  particularly  to  Ruskin's  plans  and 
thoughts  in  regard  to  ''The  Streams  of  Italy" :  see  Vol.  XVII.  RnskinV  interest 
in  such  matters  oefver  left  kim :  see  the  account  of  his  stream  at  Brantwood, 
VoL  XXV.  p.  xxxvii.;  the  note  on  his  water^upply  at  Fulking,  VoL  XXXIV. 
p.  710.  Mr.  Wedderbnm  recalls  a  visit  to  Brentwood^  when  ^'we  went  to  Lang- 
dale,  where  there  are  water-works^  with  sluices  oecasionally  opened^  found  out  the 
day^  and  went  orer  to  the  Inn  there  for  a  nighty  so  as  to  get  up  euiy  and  see  tho 
water  come  down."] 
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and  a  porter's  lodge,  where  undesirable  visitors  could  be 
^;o[^ed  bdbre  startling  us  with  a  knock.  But,  for  all 
thc^  things,  we  never  were  so  happy  again.  Never  any 
more  ^'at  home." 

81.  At  Champagnole,  yes;  and  in  Chamouni, — ^in  La 
Cloche,  at  Dijon, — in  L»e  Cygne,  at  Lucerne.  All  these 
places  were  of  the  old  time.  But  though  we  had  many 
happy  days  in  the  Denmark  Hill  house,  none  of  our  new 
ways  ever  were  the  same  to  us  as  the  old:  the  basketfuls 
of  peaches  had  not  the  flavour  of  the  numbered  dozen  or 
score;  nor  were  all  the  apices  of  the  great  orchard  worth 
a  single  dishful  of  the  Siberian  crabs  of  Heme  HilL 

And  I  never  got  my  canal  dug,  after  all  I  Harry's 
making  the  lock-gates  himself  had  indeed  always  seenK^ 
to  me  too  magnificent!  inimitable  if  not  incredible:  but 
also,  I  had  never,  till  now  that  the  need  came,  entered 
into  the  statistics  of  water  supply.  The  guden&s  wanted 
all  that  was  in  the  butts  for  the  greenhouse.  Nothing  but 
a  dry  ditch,  incommodious  to  the  cows,  I  saw  to  be  po^ 
sible,  and  resigned  myself  to  destiny:  yet  the  bewitching 
idea  never  went  out  of  my  head,  and  scHne  water-works, 
on  the  model  of  Fontainebleau,  were  verily  set  aflowing — 
twenty  years  afterwards,  as  will  be  told.* 

82.  The  next  year,  there  was  travelling  enough  for  us 
up  and  down  the  new  gard^i  walks.  Also,  the  first  volume 
of  Modem  Painters  took  the  best  of  the  winter's  leisure: 
the  siunmer  was  broken  by  some  formal  term-keepoig  at 
Oxford.  There  is  nothing  in  diary  worth  noting,  except  a 
word  about  Camberwell  church  window,  to  whidi  I  must 
return  in  connection  with  things  yet  far  ahead.^ 

The  said  first  volume  must  have  been  out  by  my  father's 
birthday;  its  success  was  assured  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  on  January  1st,  1844,  ''my  father  brought  me  in  the 
'Slaver'  for  a  New  Year's  gift," — ^knowing  well,  this  time, 

*  See  ''Joanna's  Care"  [below,  p.  566], 
^  [See  below,  pp.  382-d8a] 
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how  to  please  me.  I  had  it  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  next 
mommg)  like  my  own  "Loch  Achray'*  of  old.^  But  the 
pleasure  of  one's  own  first  painting  everybody  can  under- 
stand. The  pleasure  of  a  new  Turner  to  me,  nobody  ever 
will,  and  it's  no  use  talking  of  it. 

For  the  second  volume,  (not  meant  to  be  the  least  like 
what  it  is,)  I  wanted  more  Chamouni.  The  journey  of 
1844  was  planned  entirely  for  central  Alps,  and  on  June 
1st,  1844,  we  were  happy  by  Lake  Leman  shore,  again.' 

^  [See  above,  p.  216.] 

*  [For  pftrticujan  of  the  winter  1842-1843,  when  the  first  rolame  of  Modem 
Faintere  was  being  written,  see  VoL  IIL  pp.  xjdx.-xzzi. ;  for  its  publication  and 
reception,  tftid,  pp.  zzxL-xL ;  for  Raskin's  movements  in  1843,  and  in  the  earl^  part 
of  1844  (when  he  was  preparing  a  second  edition  of  the  volmne)^  ibid,,  p.  zliv.] 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE  SIMPLON 

88.  MoK£  and  more  deeply  every  hour,  in  retracing  Alpine 
paths, — ^by  my  fireside, — ^the  wonder  grows  on  me,  what 
Heaven  made  the  Alps  fw,  and  gave  the  chamois  its  foot, 
and  the  gentian  its  hlue, — yet  gave  no  one  the  heart  to 
love  them.  And  in  the  Alps,  why  especially  that  mi^^ty 
central  pass  was  so  divinely  planned,  yet  no  one  to  pass 
it  but  against  their  wills,  till  Napoleon  came,  and  made  a 
road  over  it. 

Nor  often,  since,  with  any  joy;  though  in  truth  there 
is  no  other  such  piece  of  beauty  and  power,  fiill  of  human 
interest  of  the  most  strangely  varied  kind,  in  all  the  moim- 
tain  scenery  of  the  globe,  as  that  traverse,  with  its  two 
terminal  cities,  Geneva  and  Milan;  its  two  lovely  lakes  of 
approach,  Leman  and  Maggiore;  its  two  tremendous  vallejrs 
of  vestibule,  the  Valais  and  Val  d'Ossola;  and  its  own,  not 
desolate  nor  terrible,  but  wholly  beautiful,  upper  r^on  of 
rose  and  snow. 

Of  my  early  joy  in  Milan,  I  have  already  told;^  of 
Geneva,  there  is  no  telling,  though  I  must  now  give  what 
poor  picture  I  may  of  the  days  we  spent  there,  happy  to 
young  and  old  alike,  again  and  again,  in  '88,  '85,  '42,  and 
now,  with  full  deliberation,  in  '44,  knowing,  and,  in  their 
repetitions  twice,  and  thrice,  and  four  times,  magnifying, 
the  well-remembered  joys.  And  still  I  am  more  thank- 
ful, through  every  year  of  added  life,  that  I  was  bom  in 
London,  near  enough  to  Geneva  for  me  to  reach  it  easily ; 
— ^and  yet  a  city  so  contrary  to  everything  Grenevoise  as 

^  [See  i.  §  196 ;  abova,  p.  117.] 
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best  to  teach  me  what  the  wonders  of  the  little  canton 
were. 

84.  A  little  canton,  four  miles  square,  and  which  did 
not  wish  to  be  six  miles  square!  A  little  town,  composed 
of  a  cluster  of  water-miUs,  a  street  of  penthouses,  two 
wooden  bridges,  two  dozen  of  stone  houses  on  a  little  hill, 
and  three  or  four  perpendicular  lanes  up  and  down  the 
hill.  The  four  miles  of  acreage  round,  in  grass,  with 
modest  gardens,  and  farm-dwelling  houses;  the  people, 
pious,  learned,  and  busy,  to  a  man,  to  a  woman— to  a  boy, 
to  a  girl,  of  them;  progressing  to  and  fro  mostly  on  their 
feet,  and  only  where  they  had  business.  And  this  birdV 
nest  of  a  place,  to  be  the  centre  of  religious  and  social 
thought,  and  of  physical  beauty,  to  all  living  Europe  1 
That  is  to  say,  thinking  and  designing  Europe, — France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  They,  and  their  pieties,  and  their 
prides,  their  arts  and  their  insanities,  their  wraths  and 
slaughters,  springing  and  flowering,  building  and  fortifying, 
foaming  and  thundering  round  this  inconceivable  point  of 
patience :  the  most  lovely  spot,  and  the  most  notable,  with- 
out any  possible  dispute,  of  the  European  universe;  yet 
the  nations  do  not  covet  it,  do  not  gravitate  to  it, — ^what 
is  more  wonderful,  do  not  make  a  wilderness  of  it.  They 
fight  their  battles  at  Chalons  and  Leipsic;  they  build  their 
cotton  mills  on  the  Aire,  and  leave  the  Rhone  running 
with  a  million  of  Aire  power, — ^all  pure.  They  build  their 
pleasure  houses  on  Thames  shingle,  and  Seine  mud,  to 
look  across  to  Lambeth,  and — ^whatever  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Seine.  They  found  their  miUtary  powers  in 
the  sand  of  Berlin,  and  leave  this  precipice-guarded  plain 
in  peace.  And  yet  it  rules  them, — is  the  focus  of  thought 
to  them,  and  of  passion,  of  science,  and  of  contrat  social; 
of  rational  conduct,  and  of  decent — and  other — ^manners. 
Saussure*s  school  and  Calvin's, — ^Rousseau's  and  Byron's, — 
Turner's, — 

And  of  course,  I  was  going  to  say,  mine ;  but  1  didn't 
write  all  that  last  page  to  end  so.     Yet  Geneva  had  better 
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have  ended  with  educating  me  and  the  likes  of  me,  in- 
stead of  the  people  who  have  hold  of  it  now,  with  their 
poljrpous  knots  of  houses,  communal  with  '^Lcmdon,  Paris, 
and  New  Y<Hrt" 

Beneath  which,  and  on  the  esplanades  of  the  modem 
casino.  New  York  and  London  now  live — ^no  more  the 
Genevese.  What  their  home  once  was,  I  must  try  to  tell, 
as  I  saw  it« 

85.  First,  it  was  a  notable  town  for  keeping  all  its  poor, 
— ^inside  of  it.  In  the  very  coitre,  where  an  English  town 
has  its  biggest  square,  and  its  Exchange  on  the  model  of 
the  Parthenon,  built  for  the  sake  of  the  builder's  com- 
mission on  the  cost;^  there,  on  their  little  pile-propped 
island,  and  by  the  steep  lane-sides,  Uved  the  G^evoise 
poor;  in  their  garrets, — ^their  laborious  upper  spinning  or 
watch-wheel  cutting  rooms, — their  dark  niches  and  angles 
of  lane:  mostly  busy;  the  infirm  and  old  all  seen  to  and 
cared  for,  their  porringers  filled  and  their  pallet-beds  made, 
by  household  care. 

But,  outside  the  ramparts,  no  more  poor.  A  sputter, 
perhaps,  southward,  along  the  Savoy  road;  but  in  all  the 
champaign  round,  no  mean  rows  of  cubic  lodgings  with 
Doric  porches;  no  squalid  fields  of  mud  and  thistles;  no 
deserts  of  abandoned  brickfield  and  insolvent  kitchen  garden. 
On  the  instant,  outside  Geneva  gates,  perfectly  smooth* 
clean,  trim-hedged  or  prim-walled  country  roads;  the  main 
broad  one  intent  on  far-away  things,  its  signal-posts  inscribed 
•* Route  de  Paris";  branching  from  it,  right  and  left,  a 
labyrinth  of  equally  well-kept  ways  for  fine  carriage  wheds, 
between  the  gentlemen's  houses  with  their  forms ;  eadi  having 
its  own  fifteen  to  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  m<x5tly  meadow, 
rich-waving  always  (in  my  time  for  being  there)  with  grass 
and  flowers,  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Stately  plane  trees,  aspen 
and  walnut, — sometimes  in  avenue,— casting  breezy,  never 
gloomy,  shade  round  the  dwelling-house.    A  dxcetUng^house 

1  [Cmnpue  \oL  XXVII.  p.  451,  aod  Vol  XXVIIL  p.  dDi.] 
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V.   THE  SIMPLON  828 

indeed,  all  the  year  round;  no  travelling  from  it  to  fairer 
lands  possible ;  no  shutting  up  for  seasons  in  town ;  hay-time 
and  fruit-time,  school-time  and  play,  for  generation  after 
generation,  within  the  cheerful  white  domicile  with  its 
green  shutters  and  shingle  roof, — pinnacled  perhaps,  humo- 
rously, at  the  corners,  glittering  on  the  edges  with  silvery 
tin.  "Kept  up"  the  whole  place,  and  all  the  neighbours' 
places,  not  ostentatiously,  but  perfectly:  enough  gardeners 
to  mow,  enough  vintagers  to  press,  enough  nurses  to  nurse ; 
no  foxes  to  hunt,  no  birds  to  shoot;  but  every  household 
felicity  possible  to  prudence  and  honour,  felt  and  fulfilled 
from  infancy  to  age. 

86.  Where  the  grounds  came  down  to  the  waterside, 
they  were  mostly  buUt  out  into  it,  till  the  water  was  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  lapping  up,  or  lashing,  under  breeze;  against 
the  terrace  wall.  Not  much  boating;  fancy  wherries,  un- 
manageable, or  too  adventurous,  upon  the  wild  blue;  and 
Swiss  boating  a  serious  market  and  trade  business,  un- 
fashionable in  the  high  rural  empjrrean  of  Geneva.  But 
between  the  Hdtel  des  JE^trangers,  (one  of  these  country- 
houses  open  to  the  polite  stranger,  some  half-mile  out  of 
the  gates,  where  Salvador^  took  us  in  '88  and  '85)  and  the 
town,  there  were  one  or  two  landing-places  for  the  raft- 
like  flat  feluccas ;  and  glimpses  of  the  open  lake  and  things 
beyond, — ^glimpses  only,  shut  off  quickly  by  garden  walls, 
until  one  came  to  the  inlet  of  lake-water  moat  which 
bent  itself  under  the  ramparts  back  to  the  city  gate.  This 
was  crossed,  for  people  afoot  who  did  not  like  going  round 
to  that  main  gate,  by  the  delicatest  of  filiform  suspen- 
sion bridges;  strong  enough  it  looked  to  carry  a  couple 
of  lovers  over  in  safety,  or  a  nursemaid  and  children, 
but  nothing  heavier.  One  was  allowed  to  cross  it  for  a 
centime,  which  seemed  to  me  always  a  most  profitable 
transaction,  the  portress  receiving  placidly  a  sort  of  dirty 
ilattened  sixpence,  (I  forget  its  name)  and  returning  me  a 

^  [The  courier:  see  above,  pp.  84,  111,  11^ 
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waistcoat-pocketful  of  the  loveliest  little  clean-struck  cen- 
times; and  then  ooe  might  stand  on  the  Inidge  any  time, 
in  perfect  quiet.  (The  Genevese  d^'t  like  paying  the 
centime,  and  went  round  by  the  gate.)  Two  swans,  drift- 
ing about  underneath,  over  a  coufde  of  fathoms  of  purest 
green  water,  and  the  lake  really  opening  from  the  moat, 
exactly  where  the  Chamouni  range  of  aiguilles  rose  beycmd 
it  far  away.  In  our  town  walks  we  used  always  to  time 
getting  back  to  the  little  bridge  at  simset,  there  to  wait 
and  watch. 

87.  That  was  the  way  of  things  on  the  north  side ;  on 
the  south,  the  town  is  still,  in  the  main  buildings  of  it,  as 
then;  the  group  gI  officially  aristocratic  houses  round  the 
cathedral  and  college  presenting  the  same  inaccessible  sort 
of  family  dignity  that  they  do  to-day ;  only,  since  then,  the 

Geneva  Liberals Well,  I  will  not  say  what  they  have 

done;  the  main  town  stands  still  on  its  height  of  pebble- 
gravel,  knit  almost  into  rock;  and  still  the  upper  terraces 
look  across  the  variously  mischievous  Liberal  works  to  the 
open  southern  country,  rising  in  steady  slope  of  garden, 
orchard,  and  vineyard — sprinkled  with  pretty  farm-houses 
and  bits  of  chateau,  like  a  sea-shore  with  shells;  rising 
always  steeper  and  steeper,  tiU  the  air  gets  rosy  in  the 
distance,  then  blue,  and  the  great  walnut-trees  have  become 
dots,  and  the  farmsteads,  minikin  as  if  they  were  the 
fairy-finest  of  models  made  to  be  packed  in  a  box;  and 
then,  instant — above  vineyard,  above  farmstead,  above  field 
and  wood,  leaps  up  the  Saldve  cli£P,  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  air. 

88.  I  don't  think  anybody  who  goes  to  Geneva  ever 
sees  the  Sal^ve.^  For  the  most  part,  no  English  creature 
ever  does  see  farther  than  over  the  way;  and  the  Saliva, 
unless  you  carefully  peer  into  it,  and  make  out  what  it  is» 
pretends  to  be  nothing, — a  long,  low  swell  like  the  South 
Downs,  I  fancy  most  people  take  it  for,  and  look  no  more. 

^  [For  a  note  on  the  drawing  here  reproduced  (Plate  XIX.),  see  above,  p.  lxxiz» 
Ruskin  knew  the  irfountaifl  well:  see  VoL  XVII.  p.  liv..  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  6.J 
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Yet  there  are  few  rocks  in  the  high  Alps  more  awful  than 
the  "  Angle "  of  the  Sal^ve,  at  its  foot — seven  Shakespeare's 
Cliffs  set  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  all  of  marble.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  high  town  the  houses  stand 
closer,  leaving  yet  space  for  a  little  sycamore-shaded  walk, 
whence  one  looks  down  on  the  whole  southern  reach  of 
lake,  opening  wide  to  the  horizon,  and  edged  there  like  the 
sea,  but  in  the  summer  sunshine  looking  as  if  it  was 
the  one  well  of  blue  which  the  sunbeams  drank  to  make 
the  sky  of.  Beyond  it,  ghostly  ranges  of  incredible  moun- 
tains— ^the  Dent  d'Oche,  and  first  cliffs  towards  Fribourg; 
to  the  west,  the  long  wave  of  Jura,  fading  into  the  air 
above  Neuchatel. 

That  was  the  view  for  full  noon,  when  the  lake  was 
brightest  and  bluest.  Then  you  fell  down  a  perpendicular 
lane  into  the  lower  town  again,  and  you  went  to  Mr. 
Bautte's. 

89.  Virtually  there  was  no  other  jeweller  in  Geneva, 
in  the  great  times.  There  were  some  respectable,  uncom- 
petitive shops,  not  dazzling,  in  the  main  street ;  and  smaller 
ones,  with  an  average  supply  of  miniature  watches,  that 
would  go  well  for  ten  years;  and  uncostly,  but  honest, 
trinketry.  But  one  went  to  Mr.  Bautte's  with  awe,  and  of 
necessity,  as  one  did  to  one's  bankers.  There  was  scarcely 
any  external  sign  of  Bautte  whatever — a  small  brass  plate 
at  the  side  of  a  narrow  arched  door,  into  an  alley — ^into  a 
secluded  alley — Pleading  into  a  monastic  courtyard,  out  of 
which— or  rather  out  of  the  alley,  where  it  opened  to  the 
court,  you  ascended  a  winding  stair,  wide  enough  for  two 
only,  and  came  to  a  green  door,  swinging,  at  the  top  of 
it;  and  there  you  paus^  to  summon  courage  to  enter. 

A  not  large  room,  with  a  single  counter  at  the  further 
side.  Nothing  shown  on  the  counter.  Two  confidential 
attendants  behind  it,  and — ^it  might  possibly  be  Mr.  Bautte  I — 

*  Not  Parian^  indeed,  nor  Carrara,  but  an  extremely  compact  limestone, 
in  which  the  compressed  faulted  veins  are  of  marble  indeed,  and  polish 
beautifully. 
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or  his  son— or  his  partner— or  anyhow  the  Rulii^  power 
—at  his  desk  beside  the  back  window.  You  tc^  what 
you  wanted:  it  was  necessary  to  know  your  mind,  and  to 
be  sure  you  did  want  it;  there  was  no  showing  of  things 
for  temptation  at  Bautte's.  You  wanted  a  bracelet,  a 
brooch,  a  watch — plain  or  enamelled  Choice  of  what  was 
wanted  was  quietly  given.  There  were  no  big  stones,  nor 
Uinding  galaxies  of  wealth.  Entirely  sound  workmanship 
in  the  purest  gold  that  could  be  worked;  fine  enamel  for 
the  most  part,  for  colour,  rather  than  jewels;  and  a  certain 
Bauttesque  subtlety  of  linked  and  wreathed  design,  which 
the  experienced  eye  recognized  when  worn  in  Paris  or 
London.  Absolutely  just  and  moderate  price;  wear, — ^to 
the  end  of  your  days.  You  came  away  with  a  sense  of 
duty  fulfilled,  of  treasure  possessed,  and  of  a  new  foundation 
to  the  respectability  of  your  family. 

You  returned  into  tiie  light  of  the  open  street  with  a 
blissful  sense  of  a  parcel  being  made  up  to  be  sent  aft^ 
you,  and  in  the  consequently  calm  expatiation  of  mind, 
went  usually  to  watch  the  Rhone. 

Bautte's  was  in  the  main  street,  out  of  whidi  cme 
caught  glimpses,  down  the  short  cross  ones,  of  the  passing 
water;  as  at  Sandgate,  or  the  like  fishing  towns,  one  got 
peeps  of  the  sea.     With  twenty  steps  you  were  beside  it. 

00.  For  all  other  rivers  there  is  a  surface,  and  an  imder- 
neath,  and  a  vaguely  displeasing  idea  of  the  bottom.  But 
the  Rhone  flows  like  one  lambent  jewel;  its  surface  is 
nowhere,  its  ethereal  self  is  everywhere,  the  iridescent  rush 
and  translucent  strength  of  it  blue  to  the  shore,  and  radiant 
to  the  depth. 

Fifteen  feet  thick,  of  not  flowing,  but  flying  water;  not 
water,  neither, — melted  glacier,  rather,  one  should  call  it; 
the  force  of  the  ice  is  with  it,  and  the  wreathii^  of  the 
clouds,  the  gladness  of  the  sky,  and  the  c(mtinuance  of 
Time. 

Waves  of  clear  sea  are,  indeed,  lovely  to  watch,  but 
they  are  always  coming  or  gone,  never  in  any  tak^i  shape 
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to  be  seen  for  a  second;  But  here  was  one  mighty  wave 
that  was  always  itself,  and  every  fluted  swirl  of  it»  constant 
as  the  wreathing  of  a  shell  No  wasting  away  of  the 
fallen  foam,  no  pause  for  gathering  of  power,  no  helpless 
ebb  of  discouraged  recoil ;  but  alike  through  bright  day 
and  lulling  night,  the  never-pausing  plunge,  and  never- 
fading  flash,  and  never-hushing  whisper,  and,  while  the  sun 
was  up,  the  ever-answering  glow  of  unearthly  aquamarine, 
ultramarine,  violet-blue,  gentian-blue,  peacock-blue,  river-of- 
paradise  blue,  glass  of  a  painted  window  melted  in  the 
sun,  and  the  witch  of  the  Alps  flinging  the  spun  tresses 
of  it  for  ever  from  her  snow. 

91.  The  innocent  way,  too,  in  which  the  river  used  to 
stop  to  look  into  every  little  comer.  Great  torrents  always 
seem  angry,  and  great  rivers  too  often  sullen;  but  there  is 
no  anger,  no  disdain,  in  the  Rhone.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
mountain  stream  was  in  mere  bliss  at  recovering  itself  again 
out  of  the  lake-sleep,  and  raced  because  it  rejoiced  in  racing, 
fain  yet  to  return  and  stay.  There  were  pieces  of  wave 
that  danced  all  day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on  to  learn ;  ^ 
there  were  little  streams  that  skipped  like  lambs  ^  and  leaped 
like  chamois;  there  were  pools  that  shook  the  sunshine  all 
through  them,  and  were  rippled  in  layers  of  overlaid  ripples, 
like  crystal  sand ;  there  were  currents  that  twisted  the  light 
into  golden  braids,  and  inlaid  the  threads  with  turquoise 
enamel;  there  were  strips  of  stream  that  had  certainly 
above  the  lake  been  miUstreams,  and  were  looking  busily 
for  mills  to  turn  again;  there  were  shoots  of  stream  that 
had  once  shot  fear^iUy  into  the  air,  and  now  sprang  up 
again  laughing  that  they  had  only  iallen  a  foot  or  two; — 
and  in  tiie  midst  of  all  the  gay  glittering  and  eddied 
lingering,  the  noble  bearing  by  of  the  midmost  depth,  so 
mighty,  yet  so  terrorless  and  harmless,  with  its  swallows 
skimming  instead  of  petrels,  and  the  dear  old  decrq>it  town 

*  [Ths  Wintef^s  Tale,  Act  iv.  8C  4:— 

*'  When  you  do  dance,  I  with  you 
A  wmve  o'  the  eee."] 

*  [Pflftlmi  cxir.  6.] 
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as  safe  in  the  embfracing  sweep  of  it  as  if  it  woe  set  in 
a  brooch  of  sapphire. 

92.  And  the  day  went  on»  as  the  river;  but  I  never 
felt  that  I  wasted  time  in  watching  the  Rhone.  One  used 
to  get  giddy  sometimes,  or  discontentedly  envious  of  the 
fish.  Then  one  went  back  tot  a  walk  in  the  penthouse 
street,  long  ago  gone.  There  was  no  such  other  street 
anywhere.  Penthouses  five  stories  high,  not  so  mudi  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  the  street  as  to  keep  the 
plash  of  heavy  rain  from  the  house  windows,  so  that  these 
might  be  the  more  safely  open.  Beam-pillars  of  squared 
pine,  with  one  cross-tie  beam,  the  undecorative  structural 
arrangement,  Swiss  to  the  very  heart  and  pitdi  of  it,  {hc- 
turesque  in  comfort,  stately  and  ancient  without  decay,  and 
rough,  here  in  mid  Geneva,  more  than  in  the  hill  solitudes. 

98.  We  arrived  at  Grcneva  on  1st  June,  1844,  with  plan 
of  another  month  at  Chamouni ;  ^  and  fine  things  afterwards, 
which  also  came  prosperously  to  pass.  I  had  learned  to 
draw  now  with  great  botanical  precision;  and  could  colour 
delicately,  to  a  point  of  high  finish.  I  was  interested  in 
everjrthing,  from  clouds  to  lichens.  Geneva  was  more 
wonderful  to  me,  the  Alps,  more  living  and  mighty,  than 
ever;  Chamouni  more  peacefuL 

We  reached  the  Prieure  on  the  Cth  June,  and  found 
poor  Michel  Devouassoud*s  climbing  days  ended.  He  had 
got  a  chill,  and  a  cou^;  medidned  himself  with  absinthe, 
and  was  now  fast  d3nu[ig.  The  body  of  guides  had  just 
sustained  a  graver  loss,  by  the  superannuation,  according 
to  law,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  of  Joseph  Couttet,*  the  Captain 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  bravest  at  once  and  most  sagacious  of 
the  old  school  of  guides.      Partly  in   regard  for  the   old 

^  [For  the  itinerary  of  the  tour  of  1844,  aee  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxiL  n.] 
*  [For  Joseph  Alarie  Couttet,  celled  ''the  ceptaia  of  Moot  BIboc"  from  hie 
numeroat  ascents  of  that  mountain,  see  VoL  FV.  pp.  xxiy.-xxT.  n,,  and  the  other 
passages  there  noted.  Among  his  finnons  ascents  was  that  of  1822  with  Dr.  Hamel, 
m  which  the  guide  nearly  lost  his  life  (see  The  AnnaU  of  Mont  Blanc*  hr  CV  K 
Mathews,  pp.  228-229):  Uiis  is  the  subject  or  Ruskin's  poem,  '^The  Avalanche'' 
(see  VoL  11.  p.  7).  Rnskin  commemorated  his  old  firiend  and  |^de  in  an  inscrip- 
tion attached  to  some  Rose-Fluors  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum :  ace 
Vol.  XXVL  p.  Iv.] 
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V.  THE   SIMPLON  829 

man,  partly  in  respect  for  us,  now  favourably  known  in 
Chamouni,  the  law  was  relaxed  by  the  Chef  des  Guides  in 
our  favour,  and  Couttet  came  to  us  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  June.  My  father  explained  to  him  that  he  wanted 
me  taken  charge  of  on  the  hUls,  and  not  permitted  in  any 
ambitious  attempts,  or  taken  into  any  dangerous  places; 
and  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Couttet's  trust- 
worthiness, and  knowledge  of  his  mountains,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  I  should  be  safe  with  him,  and  might  leam 
more  under  his  tutelage,  in  safety,  than  by  the  most  daring 
expeditions  under  inferior  masters.  Couttet  said  little,  but 
accepted  the  charge  with  a  kindly  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  cheerful  word  or  two,  signifying  that  my  father  need  not 
fear  for  me ;  and  we  set  out  together  for  the  base  of  the 
Buet, — I  on  muleback,  he  walking. 

For  thirty  years  he  remained  my  tutor  and  companion. 
Had  he  been  my  drawing-master  also,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me :  if  my  work  pleased  Couttet,  I  found  after- 
wards it  was  always  good;  and  he  knew  perfectly  when 
I  was  tr3ring  vainly  to  do  what  I  could  not,  or  foolishly 
what  no  one  else  would  care  for. 

The  month  at  Chamouni,  however,  passed  with  his  ap- 
proval, and  to  my  perfect  benefit.  I  made  two  foreground 
studies  in  colour,  of  considerable  beauty;^  and,  under  his 
teaching,  began  to  use  my  alpenstock  easily,  and  to  walk 
with  firmness. 

94.  Of  our  habitual  Chamouni  life^ — ^papa's,  mamma's, 
and  mine — I  shall  give  account  further  on:*  I  take  from 
this  year's  diary  only  the  note  on  first  reaching  the  bases 
of  the  aiguilles. 

^'At  last,  on  steep  inclined  planes  of  snow,  reached 
the  base  of  the  Littiie  Charmoz;  but  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  size  of  the  aiguilles  seemed  to  diminish 
with  every  step  of  approach,  after  a  certain  point,  and 

^  [One  of  tbese  is  here  reprodaoed  (Plate  XXI.) ;  another  (thongh  it  is  dated 
1842)  is  the  frontispiece  of  Vol.  IV.] 
*  [See  chapter  zi.] 
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that,  thus  seen  (the  aiguille)  Blaiti^re,  though  still 
8000  feet  above  us»  looked  a  mere  rock,  asc^idaUe  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  course,  after  being  used  to 
the  higher  rocks,  one  begins  to  measure  them  in  their 
own  way;  but  where  there  is  nothing  to  test  scale — 
where  the  air  is  perfectly  mistless,  and  the  mountain 
masses  are  divided  into  sheets  whose  edges  are  the 
height  of  Dova:  cliffs,  it  is  impossible  effectually  to 
estimate  their  magnitude  but  by  trying  them.'' 

This  bit  of  moonlight  is  perhaps  worth  keeping: — 

**28/A  June^  half -past  ten. — I  never  was  dazzled  by 
moonlight  until  now;  but  as  it  rose  from  behind  the 
Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul,  the  full  moon  almost  blinded 
me:  it  burst  forth  into  the  sky  like  a  vast  star.  For 
an  hour  before,  the  aiguilles  had  appeared  as  dark 
masses  against  a  sky  looking  as  transparent  as  dear  sea, 
edged  at  their  summits  with  fleeces  of  cloud  breaking 
into  glorious  spray  and  foam  of  white  fire.  A  meteor 
fell  over  the  D6me  as  the  moon  rose:  now  it  is  so 
intensely  bright  that  I  cannot  see  the  Mont  Blanc 
underneath  it;  the  form  is  lost  in  its  light/' 

Many  and  many  an  hour  of  precious  time  and  perfect 
sight  was  spent,  during  these  years,  in  thus  watching  skies ; 
much  was  written  which  would  be  useful* — if  I  took  a  year 
to  put  it  together, — ^to  myself;  but,  in  the  present  smoky 
world,  to  no  other  creature :  and  much  was  learned,  which 
is  of  no  use  now  to  anybody ;  for  to  me  it  is  only  sorrow- 
ful memory,  and  to  others,  an  old  man's  fantasy. 

95.  We  left  Chamouni  on  4th  July;  on  the  8th  I  find 
this  entry  at  St.  Gingolph: — 

**  We  dined  late,  which  kept  me  later  from  my  walk 
than  I  like,  and  it  was  wet  with  recent  rain;  but  the 
glades  of  greensward  under  groves  of  Spanish  chestnut 

*  [For  extracts  from  his  disry  giring  descriptioiis  of  skies,  see^  €.§.,  Vol.  VH. 
pp.  xxvi.,  be.] 
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all  the  greener  for  it.  Such  richness  I  never  saw  in 
Italy;  the  hay  just  cut,  leaving  the  grass  crisp  and 
short;  the  grey  trunks  and  rich  leaves  mixed  with 
mossy  rock,  and  the  cliffs  above,  nobler  than  Amalfi: 
the  sunset  sent  down  rays  of  opaque  gold  between  me 
and  the  Jura,  bringing  out  the  successive  rises  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud;  the  Jura  a  golden  shadow,  sharp-edged 
and  baseless  in  the  sky." 

Hence,  we  crossed  the  Simplon  to  Baveno  and  back, — for 
the  Simplon's  and  Lago  Maggiore's  sake  only. 

"  Baveno,  July  12th. — I  have  more  feeling  for  Italy 
than  ever,  but  it  makes  me  deeply  sad.  The  vines  and 
pasture  about  this  place  make  it  a  Paradise ;  the  people 
are  fine-featured,  and  singularly  graceful  in  motion; 
but  there  is  every  appearance  of  hopeless  vice.  Four 
m^i  have  been  playing  cards  and  drinking,  without 
stirring,  in  the  inn-yard  since  twelve  o'clock  (noon.  I 
had  come  in  fi*om  an  evening  walk),  and  the  gardens 
and  enclosed  spots  of  ground  are  foul  as  dunghills. 
The  Isola  Bella  is  fast  going  to  decay — all  the  stucco 
of  it  green,  damp,  shattered,  covered  with  weeds  and 
dead  leaves;  yet  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  surpassing 
beauty.'* 

And  to  this  day,  the  usdessness  of  San  Carlo's  memory 
is  to  me  one  of  the  entirely  wonderfullest  things  in  Catholic 
history;^ — ^that  Rome  should  go  on  sending  missionaries  to 
China,  and,  within  a  thousand  yards  across  the  water  from 
St.  Carlo's  isle,  leave  the  people  of  her  own  Italjr's  Garden 
of  Eden  in  guilt  and  misery.  I  call  the  Lago  Maggiore 
district  the  Eden  of  Italy ;  for  there  are  no  solfataras  there, 
no  earthquakes,  no  pestiferous  marsh,  no  fever-striking  sun- 
shine. Purest  air,  richest  earth,  loveliest  wave;*  and  the 
same  noble  race  that  founded  the  architecture  of  Italy  at 
Como. 

^  nPor  another  lefexence  to  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  see  VoL  XVIL  p.  86.] 
*  [Compare  The  CMw  ^  Aglaia,  %  83  (VoL  XIX.  p.  130).] 
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Left  to  die,  like  the  green  lizards,  in  the  blind  clefts  of 
their  rocks,  whence  they  see  no  Gkxi 
96.  Village  of  Simplon,  15th  June : — 

**  At  eight  this  evening  I  was  sitting  on  the  highest 
col  of  the  Simplon,  watching  the  light  die  on  the  Breit- 
horn;  nothing  round  me  but  rock  and  lichen,  except 
one  purple  flower,"  (coloured  and  very  accurate  drawing, 
at  the  side,  of  Linaria  Alpina,)  **  and  the  forget-me-not, 
which  grows  everywhere.  My  walk  home  was  very 
lovely,  star  after  star  coming  out  above  my  head,  tins 
white  hills  gleaming  among  them ;  the  gulph  of  £»nes, 
with  the  torrent,  black  and  awfiil  below ;  %hts  break- 
ing softly  through  cottage  windows. 

**  Cassiopeia  is  rising  above  a  piny  mountain,  exactly 
opposite  my  window.** 

The  linaria  must  have  been  brought  *'home"  (the  Sim- 
plon  village  inn  was  already  more  that  to  me  than  ever 
D^imark  Hill),  and  painted  next  morning — ^it  could  not 
have  been  so  rightly  coloured  at  night;  idso  the  day  had 
beai  a  heavy  one.  At  six,  morning,  I  had  visited  Signor 
Zanetti,  and  reviewed  his  collection  of  pictures  on  Is<^ 
dei  Pescatori ;  walked  up  most  of  the  defile  of  G^ndo ;  and 
the  moment  we  got  to  the  Simplon  village,  dashed  off  to 
catch  the  sunset  fix>m  the  col;  five  miles  up  hill  against 
time,  (and  walk  against  time  up  a  regular  slope  of  eight 
feet  in  the  hundred  is  the  most  tr3dng  foot- work  I  know,) 
five  miles  back  under  the  stars,  with  the  hills  not  under 
but  among  them,  and  careful  entry,  of  which  I  have  only 
given  a  sentence,  make  up  a  day  which  shows  there  was 
now  no  farther  need  to  be  alarmed  about  my  health.  My 
good  father,  who  was  never  well  in  the  high  air,  and  hated 
the  chills  from  patches  of  melting  snow,  stayed  nevertheless 
all  next  day  at  the  village,  to  let  me  climb  the  long- 
coveted  peak  west  of  the  Simplon  col,  which  forms  the 
great  precipice  on  the  Bri^  side.  '*It  commanded  the 
Valais  far  down,  the  Bernese  Alps  in  their  whole  extaat. 
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and  two  great  mountains  beyond  the  valley  of  Saas."    These 
were  the  Weisshom,  and  lower  peak  nearer  Zermatt. 

97.  That  evening  James  Forbes  and  his  wife  were  with 
us  in  the  otherwise  untenanted  salle*&-manger  (see  JDeuca- 
UoUf  Chap.  X.^),  and  next  morning,  the  17th, 

**I  set  off  at  six  to  visit  the  P^re  Barras/*  (for- 
merly Clavendier  of  the  great  St  Bernard,  now  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Simplon).  **On  the  Sempione,"  (I 
meant  the  Fletsch-horn,)  "a  field  of  cirri,  bounded  by 
a  contour  like  that  of  common  cirro-strati,*  convex  and 
fishy,  but  composed  of  the  most  exquisite  sandy  and 
silky  forms,  all  in  most  rapid  motion,  but  forming 
and  vanishing,  as  usual,  exactly  at  the  same  point,  so 
that  the  mass  was  stationary.  Reached  the  col  in  two 
hours  of  very  slow  walking,  and  breakfasted  with  the 
Father.  He  showed  me  the  spot  where  the  green  acty- 
nolite  is  found,  directly  behind  the  convent.  One  of 
his  dogs  saw  him  with  his  hat  on,  and  waited  in  the 
passage,  barking  furiously  with  delight.  He  parted 
from  me  half  a  mile  down  on  this  side  (Brieg  side), 
and  I  waited  at  the  second  gallery  for  the  carriage." 

**  I9th  July,  Zermatt. — Clouds  on  the  Matterhom 
all  day  till  sunset,  when  there  were  playing  lights  over 
the  sky,  and  the  Matterhom  appeared  in  full  ruby, 
with  a  wreath  of  crimson  cloud  drifting  from  its  top." 

That  day  Gk)rdon  was  to  come  up  from  Chamouni  to 
meet  us ;  he  had  slept  at  Visp,  and  was  first  at  Zermatt. 
Just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Matterhom  he  met  us 
with  his  most  settledly  practical  and  constitutional  face^ — 

**  Yes,  the  Matterhom  is  all  very  fine ;  but  do  you  know 
there's  nothing  to  eat?" 

"Nonsense;  we  can  eat  anything  here." 

»  rVoL  XXVI.  pp.  219-222.] 

^  [For  this  word  (a  form  of  cloud  combining  tlio  sharper  of  the  cirros  and 
stratus,  consistiDg  of  horizontal  or  inclined  sheets,  attenuated  upwards  into  light 
cirri),  see  Modem  Paintert,  vol.  L  (Vol.  III.  p.  384,  §  19).] 
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''Well,  the  black  bread's  two  mcmtfas  old,  and  thoe's 
nothing  else  but  potatoes." 

**  There  must  be  milk,  anyhow.** 

Yes,  there  was  milk,  he  supposed. 

''You  can  sop  your  bread  in  it  then;  what  could  be 
nicer?" 

But  Grordon's  downcast  mien  did  not  change;  and  I 
had  to  admit  mjrself,  when  supper-tune  came,  that  one 
might  almost  as  hopelessly  have  sopped  the  Matterhom 
as  the  loa£ 

98.  Thus  the  Christian  peasant  had  lived  in  the  Alps, 
unthought  of,  for  two  thousand  years — since  Christ  broke 
bread  for  His  multitude;^  and  lived  thus  under  the  direct 
care  of  the  Catholic  Church — ^for  Sion,  the  capital  of  the 
Valais,  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  old  bishoprics;  and  just 
below  this  valley  of  black  bread,  the  little  mountain  towns 
of  Visp  and  Brieg  are  more  groups  of  tinkling  towers  and 
convent  cloisters  than  civic  dwelling-places.  As  for  the 
Catholic  State,  for  a  thousand  years,  while  at  every  sunset 
Monte  Rosa  glowed  across  the  whole  Liombard  plain,  not 
a  Lombard  noble  knew  where  the  mountain  was. 

Yet,  it  may  be,  I  err  in  my  pity.  I  have  many  things 
yet  to  say  of  the  Valais;'  meantime  this  passage  from 
Saussure*  records  a  social  state  in  1796,  which,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  poor  in  our  great  capitals,  is  one  neither 
of  discomfort  nor  disgrace : — 

''La  8obri6U,  compAgne  ordinaire  de  ramotxr  da  trayail,  est  eaooie  vne 
quality  remarquable  des  liabitants  de  ces  valines.  Ce  pain  de  seigle,  dont 
j'ai  parl6,  qu'on  ne  mange  que  six  mois  apr^  qu'il  est  colt,  on  le  lamolUt 
dans  du  petit  lait  ou  dans  du  lait  de  beurre,  et  cette  esp^ce  de  soape 
fait  lear  prindpale  noorritnre;  le  fromage  et  un  pen  de  vteille  rache  o« 
de  cb^vre  salves,  se  rdservent  pour  les  jours  de  f^te  ou  pour  le  temps  de 
grands  travaux;  car  pour  la  viande  fraicbe,  ils  n'en  mangent  jamais^  e'est 
un  mets  trop  d^pendieax.     Les  gens  ricbes  du  pays  vivent  avec  la  mdroe 


*  [There  is  a  passing  reference  to  the  Valais  below,  p.  435 ;  macb  bad  been  said 
in  Modem  PainUn,  vcd.  W.  (YoL  VL  pp.  410,  435  sefX\ 

*  [Vayag§$  dan*  le*  Alpee  (Neocbatel,  1796),  §  2244,  vol  ly.  pp.  387'-38&    Saossnre 
is  wnting  of  the  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa.] 
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^oonomie;  je  voyoit  notre  b6te  de  MacugnAga,  qui  n'^toit  rien  moint  que 
pauvre,  aller  tous  les  soirs  prendre,  dans  un  endroit  ferm^  k  def,  une  pinc6e 
d'aulx  dont  il  distribuoit  gravement  une  gousse  k  sa  femme,  et  autant  k 
chacun  de  sea  enfants,  et  eette  gousse  d'ail  6toit  rassaisonnement  unique 
d*un  morceau  de  pain  sec  qu'ils  brisoient  entre  deux  pierres,  &  qu'ils 
mangeoient  pour  lenr  souper.  Ceux  d'entr'eux  qui  n6g<Kdent  au  dehors, 
viennent  au  moins  une  fois  tous  les  deux  ans  passer  quelques  mois  dans 
leur  village;  et  quoique  hors  de  obex  eux  ils  prennent  Inabitude  d'une 
meilleure  nourriture,  ils  se  remettent  sans  peine  k  celle  de  leur  pays,  et 
ne  le  quittent  qu'avec  un  extreme  regret;  j'ai  6t6  t^moin  d'un  ou  deux 
de  ces  departs,  qui  m'ont  attendri  jusqu'aux  larmes." 

99.  By  the  morning,  however,  our  hosts  had  found  some 
meat  for  the  over-greedy  foreigners,  and  the  wine  was  good 
enough;  but  it  was  no  place  for  papa  and  mamima  to  stay 
in;  and,  bravado  apart,  I  liked  black  bread  no  better  than 
they.  So  we  went  up  to  the  Riffelberg,  where  I  saw  that 
on  the  north  Monte  Rosa  was  only  a  vast  source  of  glacier, 
and,  as  a  mountain,  existed  only  for  the  Italian  side:  the 
Matterhom  was  too  much  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk  to  please 
me  (I  trace  continually  the  tacit  reference  in  my  Cumber- 
land-built soul  to  moorish  Skiddaw  and  far-sweeping  Saddle* 
back  as  the  proper  types  of  majestic  form);  and  I  went 
down  to  Visp  again  next  day  without  lamentation:  my 
mother,  sixty-three  on  next  2nd  September,  walking  with 
me  the  ten  miles  from  St.  Nicholas  to  Visp  as  lightly  as 
a  girL  And  the  old  people  went  back  to  Brieg  with  me, 
that  I  might  climb  the  Bel  Alp  (then  unknown^),  whence 
I  drew  the  panorama  of  the  Simplon  and  Bernese  range, 
now  in  Walkley  Museum.'  But  the  more  I  got,  the  more 
I  asked.  After  drawing  the  Weisshom  and  Aletsch-hom, 
I  wanted  to  see  the  Aiguille  Verte  again,  and  was  given 
another  fortnight  for  Chamouni;  the  old  people  staying  at 
the  Trois  Couronnes  of  Vevay.  I  spent  the  days  usefully, 
going  first  up  to  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re, 
which  commands  the  glorious  white  ocean  of  the  Tours 
glacier  below,  and,  opposite,  the  four  precipices  of  the 
Aiguille  Verte  on  its  north-east  flank;  and  that  day,  27th 

^  [The  inn  on  the  Bel  Alp  was  not  opened  tUl  1800.] 

*  [See  VoL  XXX.  p.  2SS,  and  compere  Vol  XXVL  p.  222.] 
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July,  we  saw  a  herd  of  more  than  thirty  chamois  on  the 
Argenti^re.  *^Pour  les  voir,  faut  aller  oil  ils  sont,**  said 
Couttet;  and  he  might  have  added,  where  other  living 
things  are  not;  for,  idiether  by  shepherd  or  travdler,  the 
snows  round  the  Aiguilles  of  Chardonnet  and  Argenti^re 
are  the  least  trodden  of  all  the  Mont  Blanc  fields.  The 
herd  was  in  three  groups,  twelve  in  one  of  them  only ;  and 
did  not  put  itself  to  speed,  but  retired  slowly  when  we 
got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  each  stopping  to 
look  back  from  the  ridge  behind  which  they  disappeared. 

100.  ** Iceland  moss**  (says  the  diary),  "in  enormous 
quantities  amongst  the  Alpine  roses,  above  the  Argenti^re 
glacier — ^not  growing  at  aU,  so  fisu:  as  I  recollect,  but  on 
the  hills  on  the  north-east  of  the  valley.  Where  we  took 
the  snow,  the  top  of  the  glacier  **  (Tours)  "  was  wreathed  in 
vast  surges  which  took  us  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  (each)  to  climb, — ^green  lovely  lakes  in  their  hollows, 
no  crevices."  On  the  29th  July  I  went  up  the  Buet,  and 
down  to  Sixt,  where  I  found  myself  very  stiff  and  tired, 
and  determined  that  the  Alps  were,  on  the  whole,  best 
seen  from  below.  And  after  a  walk  to  the  Fer-k-cheval, 
considering  the  wild  strawberries  there  to  taste  of  slate,  I 
went  rather  penitently  down  to  Geneva  again. 

Feeling  also  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  before  papa — 
in  the  consciousness  that  all  his  pining  in  cold  air,  and 
dining  on  black  bread,  and  waiting,  day  after  day,  not 
without  anxiety,  while  I  rambled  he  knew  not  whither,  had 
not  in  the  least  advanced  the  object  nearest  his  heart, — ^the 
second  volume  of  Modem  Painters.  I  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  acutely  and  minutely  at  work  in  quite  other  direc- 
tions— felt  tempted  now  to  write  on  Alpine  botany,  or 
devote  myself  to  painting  myrtilles^  and  mica-slate  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  The  Turner  charm  was  indeed  as  potent 
as  ever;  but  I  felt  that  other  powers  were  now  telling  on 
me  besides  his,— even  beyond  his;  not  in  delight,  but  in 

*  [The  bUbcny :  see  VoL  XXV.  p.  238  (§  20).] 
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vital  strength;  and  that  no  word  more  could  be  written  of 
him,  till  I  had  tried  the  range  of  these. 

101.  It  surprises  me  to  find,  by  entries  at  Paris  (which 
I  was  reasonable  enough  now  to  bear  the  sight  of  again), 
in  August  of  this  year,  how  feu:  I  had  advanced  in  picture 
knowledge  since  the  Roman  days;  progress  which  I  see 
no  ground  for,  and  remember  no  steps  of,— except  only 
a  lesson  given  me  by  George  Richmond  at  one  of  Mr. 
Rogers's  breakfasts  (the  old  man  used  to  ask  me,  finding 
me  always  reverent  to  him,  joyful  in  his  pictures,  and 
sometimes  amusing,  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  his  guests), 
— date  uncertain,  but  probably  in  1842.  Until  that  year, 
Rubens  had  remained  the  type  of  colour  power  to  me,  and 
(§  87  above)  Titian's  flesh  tmts  of  little  worth !  But  that 
morning,  as  I  was  getting  talkative  over  the  wild  Rubens 
sketch,  (War  or  Discord,  or  Victory  or  the  Furies,  I  forget 
what,^)  Richmond  said,  pointing  to  the  Veronese  beneath 
it,*  "Why  are  you  not  looking  at  this, — so  much  greater 
in  manner?"  "Greater, — ^how?"  I  asked,  in  surprise;  "it 
seems  to  me  quite  tame  beside  the  Rubens."  "That  may 
be,"  said  Richmond,  "but  the  Veronese  is  true,  the  other 
violently  conventional."  "In  what  way  true?"*  I  asked, 
still  not  understanding.  "  Well,"  said  Richmond,  "  compare 
the  pure  shadows  on  the  flesh,  in  Veronese,  and  its  dear 
edge,  with  Rubens's  ochre  and  vermilion,  and  outline  of 
asphalt" 

102.  No  more  was  needed.  From  that  moment,  I  saw 
what  was  meant  by  Venetian  colour;  yet  during  1848,  and 
early  1844,  was  so  occupied  with  Modem  Painters^  degree- 
getting,  and  studies  of  foliage  and  foreground,  that  1  cannot 
understand  how  I  had  reached,  in  picture  knowledge,  the 
point  shown  by  these  following  entries,  of  which  indeed 
the  first  shows  that  the  gain  surprised  me  at  the  time,  but 

>  [''The  Horrors  of  War,"  tho  original  study  for  the  large  picture  in  the  Pitti 
Palace:  No.  51  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Catalogue  of  Rogers's  Collection  {Handbook  to 
the  Private  OaUeriee  qf  London,  1844,  p.  4@7).] 

'  [Study  for  a  picture  of  ''Mary  Magdalene  anointing  the  feet  of  the  Saviour" : 
No.  26  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Catalogue  (ibid.,  p.  3d8).] 
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foolishly  ifgttds  it  only  as  a  diange  coming  to  pass  in  the 
LfOuvre  on  the  instant,  and  does  not  teeognize  it  as  the 
result  of  growth :  the  fact  being,  I  suppose,  that  the  habit 
of  looking  finr  true  colour  in  nature  had  made  me  sensitiye 
to  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  hues  in  painting  also,  before 
possessing  no  charm  for  me. 

<<  Aug.  VJth. — I  have  had  a  change  wrought  in  me, 
and  a  strong  one,  by  this  visit  to  the  Louvre,  and 
know  not  how  £gu:  it  may  go,  chiefly  in  my  full  under- 
standing of  Titian,  John  Bellini,  and  Perugino,  and 
being  able  to  abandon  everything  for  them ;  or  rather, 
being  imable  to  look  at  anything  else." 

108.  I  allow  the  following  technical  note  only  fat  ptoci 
ot  the  length  I  had  got  to.  There  shall  be  no  more  of 
the  land  let  into  Ptctterita. 

''1252  (*The  Entombment')  is  the  finest  Titian  in 
the  gallery^ — glowing,  simple,  broad,  and  grand.  It  is 
to  1^  opposed  to  1251  ('The  Flagellation'),  in  which 
the  shades  are  brown  instead  of  grey,  the  outlines 
strong  brown  lines,  the  draperies  broken  up  by  folds, 
the  lights  very  round  and  vivid,  and  foiled  by  de^ 
shades,  the  flesh  forms,  the  brightest  lights,  and  the 
draperies  subdued. 

''In  1252  every  one  of  these  conditions  is  reversed. 
Even  the  palest  flesh  is  solemn  and  dai^,  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  golden-white  drapery;  all  the  masses  broad 
and  flat,  the  shades  grey,  the  outlines  chaste  and  severe. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  highest  dignity 
of  expression  wrought  out  by  mere  grandeur  of  colour 
.and  composition. 

"  I  found  myself  finally  in  the  Louvre,  fixed  by  this 
Titian,  and  turning  to  it,  and  to  the  (me  (picture), 
exactly  opposite,  John  and  Gentile  Bellini,  by  Jdm 
Bellini.^    I   was  a   long  time  hesitating  between  this 

{No.  1166,  now  called  ''  Portnuts  of  Two  Men ''  and  ascribed  to  GentUe  BettinL] 
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and  Raphael's  dark  portrait ;  ^  but  decided  for  the  John 
Bellini. 

^^  Aug.  IBM. — To-morrow  we  leave.  I  have  been 
watching  the  twilight  on  the  Tuileries,  which  was  very 
grand  and  clear;  and  planning  works.  I  shall  try  to 
paint  a  Madonna  some  day,  I  believe."^ 

1  rProlwbljr  No.  1164,  now  attribated  to  Frmndabigio.] 

>  [See  the  ''Notes  oa  the  Loane*'  printed  at  greater  length  in  Vol.   XIL 
pp.  449-4^.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CAMPO  SANTO 

104.  The  summer's  work  of  1844»  so  hr  from  advancing 
the  design  of  Modem  Painters^  had  thrown  me  off  it — first 
into  fine  botany,  then  into  difficult  geology,  and  lastly,  as 
that  entry  about  the  Madonna  shows,  into  a  fit  of  figure 
study  which  meant  much.  It  meant,  especially,  at  last 
some  looking  into  ecclesiastical  history, — ^some  notion  of  the 
merit  of  fourteenth-century  painting,  and  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  for  the  Venetian  schooL 
Which,  the  reader  will  please  observe,  signified  not  merely 
the  advance  in  sense  of  colour,  but  in  perception  of  truth 
and  modesty  in  light  and  shade.  And  on  getting  home,  I 
felt  that  in  the  cyclone  of  confused  new  knowledge,  this 
was  the  thing  first  to  be  got  firm. 

Scarcely  any  book  writing  was  done  that  winter, — and 
there  are  no  diaries;^  but,  for  the  first  time,  I  took  up 
Turner's  Uber  Studiorum  instead  of  engravings;  mastered 
its  principles,  practised  its  method,  and  by  spring-time  in 
1845  was  able  to  study  fix>m  nature  accurately  in  full 
chiaroscuro,  with  a  good  frank  power  over  the  sepia  tinting. 

I  must  have  read  also,  that  winter,  Rio's  Po^tie  Chri- 
tienne^  and  Lord  Lindsay's  introduction  to  his  Christian 
Art.^  And  perceiving  thus,  in  some  degree,  what  a  blind 
bat  and  puppy  I  had  been,  all  through  Italy,  determined 
that  at  least  I  must  see  Pisa  and  Florence  again  before 
writing  another  word  of  Modem  Painters. 

^  [Some  idea  of  his  thouglits  and  oocnpfttioiis  is  giTen,  howoTor,  in  a  fetter  to 

Uddell  of  October  12,  1844 :  see  VoL  HI.  p.  609.] 

'  [For  notices  of  tliis  book,  see  VoL  IV.  pp.  zziiL,  188  n.] 

>  [Here  (as  again  in  §  116)  Raskin's  memorjr  is  at  fiudt,  fm*  Lord  Lindsay's 

book  was  not  puUished  till  1847 :  see  VoL  XIL  pp.  168, 183»  and  VoL  VIL  p.  264.] 
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105.  How  papa  and  mamma  took  this  new  vagary, 
I  have  no  recollection;  resignedly,  at  least:  perhaps  they 
also  had  some  notion  that  I  might  think  differently,  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  in  a  more  orthodox  and  becoming  manner, 
after  another  sight  of  the  Tribmie.^  At  all  events,  they 
concluded  to  give  me  my  own  way  entirely  this  time;  and 
what  time  I  chose.  My  health  caused  them  no  farther 
anxiety;  they  could  trust  my  word  to  take  care  of  myself 
every  day,  just  the  same  as  if  I  were  coming  home  to  tea: 
my  mother  was  satisfied  of  Couttet's  skill  as  a  physician, 
and  care,  if  needed,  as  a  nurse  ;-^he  was  engaged  for  the 
summer  in  those  capacities, — and,  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  I  found  myself  dining  on  a  trout  ci  the  Ain,  at 
Champagnole;  with  Switzerland  and  Italy  at  my  feet — ^for 
to-morrow. 

106.  Cmiously,  the  principal  opposition  to  this  unprin- 
cipled escapade  had  been  made  by  Turner.  He  knew  that 
one  of  my  chief  objects  was  to  see  the  motives  o(  his  last 
sketches  on  the  St.  Gk>thard;  and  he  feared  my  getting 
into  some  scrape  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  cantons. 
He  had  probably  himself  seen  some  of  their  doings  in  184>8, 
when  ^'Let  vieille  Suisse  prit  les  armes,  pr^vint  les  Bas- 
Valaisans,  qui  fiirent  vaincus  et  massacr^  au  Pont  du 
Trient,  prte  de  Martigny'';  and  again  an  expedition  of 
the  Corps  Francs  of  the  liberal  cantons  ''  pour  expulser  les 
Jesuits,  et  renverser  le  gouvernem^it,"  *  'at  Lucerne,  had 
been  summarily  "renvers^"  itself  by  the  Lucemois,  8th 
December,  1844,  only  three  months  before  my  intended 
start  for  the  Alps.  Every  time  Turner  saw  me  during 
the  winter,  he  said  something  to  dissuade  me  from  going 
abroad;  when  at  last  I  went  to  say  good-bye,  he  came 
down  with  me  into  the  hall  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  and 
opening  the  door  just  enough   for  me  to  pass,  laid  hold 

*  La  Smste  Hisiorique,  par  £•  H.  Gaallieur.     Geneve,  1855^  p.  428. 
^  [See  above,  p.  269.] 
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of  my  arm,  gripping  it  strongly.  ^'Why  tcitt  jrou  go  to 
Switaserbnd — therell  be  saoh  a  fidge  about  you,  when 
you're  gcme." 

I  am  never  able  to  eollect  myself  in  a  moment,  and 
am  sim^y  he^ess  on  any  sudden  need  for  decision  like 
this;  the  result  being,  usually,  that  I  go  on  doing  what  I 
meant  to  da  If  I  say  anything,  k  is  sure  to  be  wroi^. 
I  made  no  answer,  but  grasped  his  hand  dosdly,  and  w^it. 
I  believe  he  made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  heartless  and 
selfish ;  anyhow  he  took  no  minre  pains  with  me. 

107.  Aa  it  dianced,  even  while  I  sat  ova  my  trout  at 
Champagnole,  there  was  another  expediticm  of  the  Francs 
Corps — M.  Gaullieur  does  not  say  against  wfam,  but  onty 
that  it  had  **  une  issue  encore  ftos  tragique  que  la  prenu^re.** 
But  there  had  been  no  instance  of  annoyance  to  English 
or  any  other  travellers,  in  all  the  course  of  these  Swiss 
squabUes  since  1888,  in  wfaidi  year — by  the  way,  the  first 
of  our  journeys — ^we  drove  under  some  posted  field-batteries 
into  Basle,  just  after  the  fight  at  Liesthal  between  the 
liberal  townspeople  and  Catholic  peasants.  The  landkml 
of  the  '* Three  Kings"  had  been  out;  and  run — or  at  least 
made  the  best  speed  he  could — ^three  leagues  to  the  town 
gates.* 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan,  however,  as  my  parents 
knew,  to  enter  SwitaDerknd  in  this  spring-tin^:  but  to  do 
what  I  could  in  Italy  first  Greneva  itself  was  quiet  enough : 
Couttet  met  me  there,  and  next  day  we  drove  over  the 
ledges  of  the  Sal^ve,  all  a^^ow  with  primrose  and  soldanelle, 
down  upon  Annecy. 

108.  I  had  with  me,  besides  Couttet,  a  young  servant 
who  became  of  great  use  to  me  in  succeeding  jrears;  with 
reqiect  to  whom  I  must  glance  back  at  some  of  the  past 
revolutions  in  our  domestic  dynasties.  The  cook  and  house- 
maid at  Heme  Hill,  in  its  mainly  characteristic  time — 
1827-1884 — ^were    sisters,    Mary    and    Elizabeth    Stone.     I 

^  [For  an  aceount  of  these  timet,  br  Rnekin't  fiither,  see  DiUda  ;  below,  pp.  589, 
59a] 
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have  neva:  seen  a  fillet  of  veal  rightly  roasted,  nor  a  Yoik- 
shire  pudding  rightly  basted,  since  Mary  Stone  left  us  to 
be  married  in  1886.  Elizabeth,  also  not  to  be  exedled  in 
her  line,  was  yet  replaceable,  when  her  career  ended  in  the 
same  catastrophe,  by  a  third  younger  sister,  Hannah;  but 
I  can't  in  the  least  remember  who  waited  on  us,  till  oiu* 
perennial  parlour*maid,  Lucy  Tovey,  came  to  us  in  1820 — 
remaining  with  us  till  1875.  Her  sister  Harriet  replaced 
Hannah  Stone,  who  must  needs  be  married,  like  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  in  1884;  nor  did  she  leave  us  till  the 
Denmark  Hill  household  was  broken  up.^  But  in  1842 
another  young  housemaid  came,  Anne  Hobbs,'  whose  brother 
John  Hobbs,  called  always  at  Denmark  Hill,  George,  to 
distinguish  him,  in  vocal  summons,  from  my  fatiier  and  me, 
became  my  body  servant  in  the  same  year,  and  only  left 
me  to  push  his  higher  fortune  in  1854.'  I  could  not  say 
before,  without  interrupting  graver  matters,  that  the  idea 
of  my  not  being  able  to  dress  myself  began  at  Oxford, 
where  it  was  thought  becoming  in  a  gentleman-conmioner 
to  have  a  squire  to  manage  his  scout.  My  good,  honest, 
uninteresting  Thomas  Hughes,  being  vigilant  that  I  put 
my  waistcoat  on  right  side  outwards,  went  abroad  with 
us,  instead  of  Salvador;  my  father,  after  the  first  two 
journeys,  being  quite  able  to  do  his  courier's  work  him- 
self. When  we  came  home  in  '42,  Hughes  wanted  to 
promote  himself  to  some  honour  or  other  in  the  public- 
house  line,  and  George  Hobbs,  a  sensible  and  merry-minded 
youth  of  eighteen,  came  in  his  stead.  Couttet  and  he  sat 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  hght*hooded  barouche  which  I 
took  for  this  Italian  journey;  the  hood  seldom  raised,  as 
I  never  travelled  in  bad  weather  unless  surprised  by  it; 
and  the  three   of  us  walked  that  April   morning  up  the 

^  [It  was  Harriet  and  Lacy  Torey  whom  Raskin  installed  in  the  management 
of  his  model  tea-shop :  see  VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  zriiL,  204,  961.1 

*  [Daughter  of  Anne  Stone  (Mrs.  Hohbes^  as  the  name  shoold  be  spelt),  who  had 
been  with  the  funily  from  1821  to  1824.  Anne  Hobbes  became  maid  to  Raskin's 
mother,  and  married  Mr.  George  Alien  in  1856.1 

'  [He  went  to  Aostralia,  became  a  J.P.,  a  Police  Magistrate,  and  member  of 
the  Lands  Department  in  New  South  Wales.    He  died  in  1892.] 
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Sal^ve  dapef  and  trotted  down  to  Annecy,  in  grest  pence 
of  muuL 

109.  At  Annecy  I  made  the  first  careful  trial  of  my 
new  way  of  wch^  I  herewith  rejuroduee  the  stody;^  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  me  still ;  and  certainly  any  artist  who  once 
accustoms  himself  to  the  method  cannot  afterwards  &11  into 
any  mean  trickery  or  dull  conventionalism.  The  outline 
must  be  made  clearly  and  quietly,  ccmveying  as  much 
accurate  information  as  possible  respecting  the  fonn  and 
structure  of  the  object;  then,  in  washing,  the  chiaroscuro 
is  lowered  firom  the  high  lights  with  extreme  care  down  to 
the  middle  tones,  and  the  main  masses  left  in  full  shade. 

A  rhyme  vnritten  to  Mont  Blanc  at  Geneva,  and  another 
in  vituperation  of  the  idle  people  at  Conflans,'  were,  I 
think,  Uie  last  serious  exertions  of  my  poetical  powers.  I 
perceived  finally  that  I  could  express  nothing  I  had  to 
say,  rightly,  in  that  manner;  and  the  "peace  of  mind" 
above  refarred  to,  which  returns  to  me  as  the  principal 
character  of  this  opening  journey,  was  parhaps,  in  part,  the 
result  of  this  extremely  wholesome  conclusion. 

110.  But  also,  the  two  full  years,  since  the  flash  of 
volcanic  lightning  at  Na{^,*  had  brought  me  into  a  deeper 
and  more  rational  state  of  religious  temper.  I  can  scarcely 
yet  call  it  religious  thought ;  but  the  steulily  read  chaptars, 
morning  and  evening,  with  the  ccmtinual  comparison  between 
the  Protestant  and  Papal  services  every  Sunday  abroad, 
made  me  fed  that  all  dogmatic  teaching  was  a  mattar  of 
chance  and  habit;  and  that  the  life  of  rdigion  depended 
on  the  force  of  faith,  not  the  terms  of  it.  In  the  sin- 
cerity and  brightness  of  his  imagination,  I  saw  that  G^rge 
Herbert  represented  the  thecdogy  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  a  perfectly  central  and  deeply  spiritual  mannar:  his 
''  Church  Porch "  I  recognized  to  be  blamelessly  wise  as 
a  lesson   to  youth;  and  the  exquisitely  faithful  fancy  of 

»  [Plate  XXn.l 

*  [For  these  pieces^  lee  VoL  IL  pp.  228,  2da      The  firtt  it  given  ako  in 
Fntierita,  in.  eh.  i.  (helow,  p.  47S).] 

•  [See  ahove,  §  61  (p.  290).] 
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the  otlier  poems  (in  The  Temple)  drew  me  into  learn- 
ing most  of  them  by  heart, — the  "Church  Porch/'  the 
"Dialogue,"  "Employment,''  "Submission,"  "Gratefulness," 
and,  chief  favourite,  "  The  Bag," — deliberately  and  carefiiUy.^ 
The  code  of  feeling  and  law  written  in  these  verses  may 
be  always  assigned  as  a  standard  of  the  purest  unsectarian 
Christianity;  and  whatever  has  been  wisest  in  thought  or 
happiest  in  the  course  of  my  following  life  was  founded  at 
this  time  on  the  t^tching  of  Hubert  The  reader  will 
perhaps  be  glad  to  see  the  poem  that  has  been  most 
useful  to  me,  "Submission,"'  in  simjder  spelling  than  in 
the  grand  editions: — 

"But  that  Thou  art  mj  wisdom,  Lord, 
And  both  mine  eyes  are  Thine, 
My  mind  would  be  extremely  stirred 
For  missing  my  design. 

Were  it  not  better  to  bestow 
Some  plaee  and  power  on  me? 
Then  should  Thy  praises  with  me  grow. 
And  share  in  my  degree. 

But  when  I  thus  dispute  and  grieve 
I  do  resume  my  sight. 
And  pilfering  what  I  once  did  give. 
Disseize  Thee  of  Thy  right. 

How  know  I,  if  Thou  shouldst  me  raise 
That  I  should  then  raise  Thee? 
Perliaps  great  places  and  Thy  praise 
Do  not  so  well  agree! 

Wherefore,  unto  my  gift  I  stand, 
I  will  no  more  advise; 
Only  do  Thou  lend  me  Thine  hand, 
Since  Thou  hast  both  mine  eyes." 

111.  In  these,  and  other  such  favourite  verses,  George 
Herbert,  as  aforesaid,  was  to  me  at  this  time,  and  has  been 
since,  useful  beyond  every  other  teacher;  not  that  I  ever 

^  [A  reference  to  the  General  Index  will  show  how  often  Ruskin  quoted 
Herbert  For  a  letter  written  by  Ruskin  to  his  mother  about  Herbert  in  1845, 
see  VoL  IV.  p.  348  n.] 

*  [No.  68  Sn  division  iy.  (''The  Church")  of  Th€  Temple,] 
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attained  to  any  lik^icss  oi  feding»  but  at  kaat  knew  where 
I  was  myself  wrong,  or  cokl,  in  eomparison.  A  little 
man  force  was  also  put  cm  BiUe  study  at  this  time, 
because  I  held  mysdf  responsible  for  Gewge's^  tenets  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  wished  to  set  him  a  discreet  ezami^ ; 
he  being  well-disposed,  and  giv^i  to  my  guidance,  with  no 
harm  as  yet  in  any  of  his  ways.  So  I  read  my  chapter 
with  him  mining  and  evening;  and  if  thare  were  no 
English  church  on  Sundays,  the  Mcmiing  Service,  Litany 
and  aU,  very  reveraitly;'  after  whidi  we  enjoyed  oursdves, 
each  in  our  own  way,  in  the  afternoons,  (^eorge  bdng 
always  free,  and  Couttet,  if  he  chose;  but  he  had  little 
taste  for  the  Sunday  promenades  in  a  town,  and  was  £^ad 
if  I  would  take  him  with  me  to  gather  flowers,  or  carry 
stones.  I  never,  until  this  time,  had  thought  of  travelling, 
climbing,  or  sketching  on  the  Sunday:  the  first  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  by  climbing  the  isolated  peak  above 
Gap,  with  both  Couttet  and  George,  after  our  morning 
service,  remains  a  weight  on  my  consciaice  to  this  day. 
But  it  was  thirteen  years  later  before  I  made  a  sketch 
on  Sunday.' 

112.  By  Gap  and  Sisteron  to  Fr^jus,  along  the  Riviera 
to  Sestri,  where  I  gave  a  day  to  draw  the  stone-pines  now 
at  Oxford;^  and  so  straight  to  my  first  fixed  aim,  Lucca, 
where  I  settled  myself  for  ten  days, — as  I  supposed.  It 
turned  out  forty  years. 

The  town  is  some  thousand  paces  square;  the  unbroken 
rampart  walk  round  may  be  a  short  three  miles.  There  are 
upwards  of  twenty  churches  in  that  space,  dating  between 
the  sixth  and  twdfth  centuries;  a  ruined  feudal  palace  and 

1  r^'Hobbt,  not  Herbert/'  ms  Roskm  noted  in  hm  ecpy.] 

*  [See  the  Epilogue  to  UtUn  to  the  CUtrfif,  where  Raskin  my%  that  for  thif^ 
yeers  of  hit  life  he  used  to  reed  the  Senriee  through  to  hie  aervent  and  himiefr 
(VoL  XXXIV.  p^  217-218).] 

^  [The  event  is  chronicled  in  his  diary  of  1868 ;  it  was  a  drawing  of  orrhieon 
Similarly,  in  writing  in  1852  to  his  &ther,  Rnsidn  exeoaes  hiwoelf  m  allading  to 
his  litenry  work  in  a  letter  on  Sunday :  see  VoL  X.  p.  347  n.] 

^  [No.  22  in  the  Educational  Series  (see  VoL  XXl.  pp.  77,  11^  Tho  drawing 
is  reproduced  on  PUte  12  in  VoL  IV.  (p.  346).] 
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tower,-  unmatched  except  at  Verona:  the  streets  clean — 
cheerfiilly  inhabited,  yet  quiet;  nor  desolate,  even  now* 
Two  of  the  churches  representing  the  perfbctest  phase  of 
round-arehed  building  in  Europe,'  and  one  of  them  con- 
taining the  loveliest  Christian  tomb  in  Italy. 

The  rampart  walk,  unbroken  except  by  descents  and 
ascents  at  tlie  gates,  commands  every  way  the  loveliest 
ranges  of  all  the  Tuscan  Apennine:  when  I  was  there  in 
1845,  besides  the  ruined  fet^al  palace,  there  was  a  main* 
tained  Ducal  Palace,  with  a  living  Duke  in  it,'  whose 
military  band  played  every  evening  on  the  most  floral  and 
peaceful  space  of  rampart.  After  a  well-spent  day,  and  a 
three-course  dinner, — ^military  band,— chains,  double  braided, 
of  amethyst  Apennine  linked  by  golden  clouds, — ^then  the 
mountain  air  of  April,  still  soft  as  the  marble  towers  grew 
unsubstantial  in  the  starlight, — such  the  monastic  discipline 
of  Lucca  to  my  novitiate  mind. 

118.  I  must  stop  to  think  a  little  how  it  was  that  so 
early  as  this  I  could  fasten  on  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto 
with  certainty  of  its  being  a  supreme  guide  to  me  ever 
after.  K  I  get  tiresome,  the  reader  must  skip;  I  write, 
for  the  moment,  to  amuse  myself,  and  not  hun.  The  said 
reader,  duly  sagacious,  must  have  felt,  long  since,  that, 
though  very  respectable  people  in  our  way,  we  were  all 
of  us  definitely  vulgar  people;  just  as  my  aunt's  dog 
Towzer  was  a  vulgar  dog,  though  a  very  good  and  dear 
dog.^  Said  reader  should  have  seen  also  that  we  had  not 
set  ourselves  up  to  have  a  taste  in  anything.  There  was 
never  any  question  about  matching  colours  in  ftimiture,  or 
having  the  correct  pattern  in  china.  Everything  for  ser- 
vice in  the  house  was  bought  plain,  and  of  the  best;  our 

>  [The  PalazM  Boivlii.  called  by  Raskin  tlie  Guinlgi  PaUot  (bailt  in  1413  hj 
Paolo  Ouinigi) :  Plate  XXTTT.] 

'  [For  notices  of  8.  Frediano  and  8.  Michele,  see  VoL  IX.  pp.  273,  429 ;  the 
tomb  of  Ilaria  is  in  the  Dnomo  (S.  Martino).] 

*  TFrom  1816  to  1847  Lucca  was  governed  as  a  duchy  by  Maria  Loisa,  queen  of 
JStmna,  and  her  son  Charles  Louis;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  ceded  to  Tuscany.] 

«  [See  L  §  12  (abore,  p.  19).] 
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toys  were  ^diat  we  Inppaied  to  take  a  fimcy  to  in  plea- 
sant places — a  cow  in  stalactite  from  Matlodc,  a  fisher-wife 
doU  from  Calais,  a  Swiss  farm  from  Beme,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  from  Carranu^  But,  am<mg  these  toys,  principal 
on  the  drawing-room  chinm^-piece,  always  put  away  l^ 
my  mother  at  night,  and  *'put  ouf*  in  the  afternoon,  were 
some  pieces  of  Spanish  clay,  to  which,  without  knowing  it, 
I  owed  a  quantity  of  strenuous  teaching.  Native  baked 
day  figures,  painted  and  gilded  by  untaught  posons  who 
had  the  gift ;  manu&cture  mainly  practised  along  the  Xeres 
coast,  I  believe,  and  of  late  much  decajred,  but  then  flour- 
ishing, and  its  work  as  good  as  the  wcn^ker  could  make  it. 
There  was  a  Don  Whiskerandos  contrabandista,  splendidly 
handsome  and  good-natured,  on  a  magnificent  horse  at  the 
trot,  brightly  capariscmed:  eveiything  finely  finished,  his 
gun  loose  in  his  hand.  There  was  a  lemonade  seller,  a 
pomegranate  seller,  a  matador  with  his  bull — animate  all, 
and  graceftd,  the  colouring  chiefly  ruddy  brown.  Things  of 
constant  interest  to  me,  and  altc^^ether  wholesome ;  vestiges 
of  living  sculpture  come  down  into  the  Heme  Hill  times, 
frcHn  the  days  of  Tanagra. 

For  loftier  admiration,  as  before  told,'  Chantrejr  in 
Lichfield,  RoubiUiac  in  Westminster,  were  set  forth  to 
me,  and  honestly  felt;  a  scratched  white  outline  or  two 
from  Greek  vases  on  the  black  Derbyshire  marble  did  not 
interfere  with  my  first  general  feeling  about  sculpture,  that 
it  should  be  living,  and  emotional;  that  the  flesh  should  be 
like  flesh,  and  the  drapery  like  clothes;  and  that,  whether 
trotting  contrabandista,  dimcing  girl,  or  dying  gladiator,  the 
subject  should  have  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  not  omsist 
merely  of  figures  with  torches  or  garlands  standing  altar- 
nately  on  their  right  and  left  legs.  Of  "  ideal  ^  form  and 
the  like,  I  fortunately  heard  and  thought  nothing. 

114.  The  point  of  connoisseurship  I  had  reached,  at 
sixteen,  with  these   advantages   and   instincts,  is   curiously 


>  rSee  above,  §  26  (p.  267).! 
'  [See,  agmin,  abore,  p.  2677] 
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measured  by  the  criticism  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  -  in 
my  Don  Juan  journal  of  1885 : — 

''The  carving  is  not  rich, — the  Gothic  heavy. 
The  statues  miserable;  not  a  fold 
Of  drapery  well-disposed  in  all  the  bevy 
Of  Saints  and  Bishops  and  Archbishops  old 
That  line  the  porches  grey.     But  in  Uie  nave  I 
Stared  at  the  windows  purple,  blue,  and  gold : 
And  the  perspective's  wonderfully  foe 
When  you  look  down  the  long  columnar  line."  ^ 

By  the  "carving"  I  meant  the  niche  work,  which  is 
indeed  curiously  rude  at  Rheims ;  by  the  **  (Jothic  "  the  struc- 
ture and  mouldings  of  arch,  which  I  rightly  call  "heavy" 
as  compared  with  later  French  types ;  while  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  draperies  meant  that  they  were  not  the  least 
like  those  either  of  Rubens  or  Roubilliac.  And  ten  years 
had  to  pass  over  me  before  I  knew  better ;  but  every  day 
between  the  standing  in  Rheims  porch  and  by  Ilaria's 
tomb  had  done  on  me  some  chiselling  to  the  good;  and 
the  discipline  from  the  Fontainebleau  time*  till  now  had 
been  severe-  The  accurate  study  of  tree  branches,  growing 
leaves,  and  foreground  herbage,  had  more  and  more  taught 
me  the  difference  between  violent  and  graceful  lines;  the 
beauty  of  Clotilde  and  C^ile,  essentially  French-Gothic, 
and  the  living  Egeria  of  Araceli,'  had  fixed  in  my  mind  and 
heart,  not  as  an  art-ideal,  but  as  a  sacred  reality,  the  purest 
standards  of  breathing  womanhood;  and  here  suddenly,  in 
the  sleeping  Ilaria,  was  the  perfectness  of  these,  expressed 
>vith  harmonies  of  line  which  I  saw  in  an  instant  were  under 
the  same  laws  as  the  river  wave,  and  the  aspen  branch,  and 
the  stars'  rising  and  setting ;  but  treated  with  a  modesty  and 
severity  which  read  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  light  of  virtue.* 

>  [See  VoL  II.  p.  401.] 
<  |See  abore,  p.  314.1 

*  [Miss  ToUemache  (Mrs.  Cowper-Temple) ;  "  of  Aracali,"  because  he  saw  her 
at  a  service  in  that  church  at  Rome :  see  above,  pp.  277^  278,  and  VoL  XXXITI. 
pp.  191-102.] 

*  [For  another  account  of  the  effect  of  the  statue  of  Ilaria  upon  him,  as  also 
for  this  Journey  generalljr,  see  the  Efnlogue  of  1883  to  the  second  Tolnme  of 
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*  115.  Another  infloaice,  no  less  forcible,  and  mate  m^ 
stantly  effective,  was  brought  to  bear  on  me  by  my  first 
quiet  walk  through  Lucca. 

Hitherto,  all  architecture,  except  &iry-finished  Milin, 
had  depended  with  me  for  its  delight  <m  being  partly  in 
decay.  I  revered  the  sentiment  of  its  age,  and  I  was 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  signs  of  age  in  the  moukkring 
of  its  traceries,  and  in  the  interstices  deepening  between  the 
stones  of  its  masonry.  This  looking  for  cranny  and  jomt 
was  mixed  with  the  love  of  rough  stones  themselves,  and 
of  country  churches  built  like  Westmoreland  cottages. 

Here  in  Lucca  I  found  myself  suddenly  in  the  presence 
of  twelfth-century  buildings,  originally  set  in  such  balance 
of  masonry  that  th^  could  all  stand  without  mortar ;  and  in 
material  so  incorruptible,  that  after  six  hundred  years  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  a  lancet  could  not  now  be  put  between 
their  joints. 

Absolutely  for  the  first  time  I  now  saw  what  medieval 
builders  were,  and  what  they  meant.  I  took  the  simplest 
of  all  fii^ades  for  analysis,  that  of  Santia  Maria  Foris-Fortam, 
and  thereon  literally  began  the  study  of  architecture. 

In  the  third — and,  for  the  reader's  relief,  last — ^place 
in  these  technical  records,  Fra  Bartolomeo*s  jncture  of  tbe 
Magdalen,  with  St  Catherine  of  Siena,^  gave  me  a  fiiultless 
example  of  the  treatment  of  pure  Catholic  tradition  by 
the  perfect  schools  of  painting. 

116.  And  I  never  needed  lessoning  more  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  great  arts.  After  those  summer  days  of 
1845,  I  advanced  only  in  knowledge  of  individual  character, 
provincial  feeling,  and  details  of  construction  or  execution. 
Of  what  was  primarily  right  and  ultimately  best,  there  was 
never  more  doubt  to  me,  and  my  art-teaching,  necessarily, 
in  its  many  local  or  personal  interests  partial,  has  been  from 

Modem  Pamten:  Vol  IV.  p.  d47.  See  also  the  letter  of  1845  to  hit  &Uier:  M^t 
p.  122  n. ;  and  for  other  descriptioiiB  of  the  statue,  see  VoL  XXIII.  im.  21^232, 
and  VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  157  n.,  170-171.] 

>  [Then  in  the  chnrch  of  San  Romano,  now  in  the  Academr  of  Laocs:  see 
Vol.  IV.  p.  346.] 
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that  time  throughout  consistent,  and  progressing  every  year 
to  more  evident  completimL 

The  full  happiness  of  that  time  to  me  cannot  be  ex* 
plained  except  to  consistently  hard  workers;  and  of  those, 
to  the  few  who  can  keep  their  peace  and  health.  For  the 
world  appeared  to  me  now  exactly  right.  Hills  as  high  as 
they  sh<Mild  be,  rivers  as  wide,  pictures  as  pretty,  and 
masters  and  men  as  wise — as  pretty  and  wise  could  be.  And 
I  expected  to  bring  everybody  to  be  of  my  opinion,  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  out  my  second  volume;  and  drove  down  to 
Pisa  in  much  hope  and  pride,  though  grave  in  both. 

For  now  I  had  read  enough  of  Gary's  Dante,^  and  Sis- 
mondi's  Italian  Republics^  and  Lord  Lindsay,'  to  feel  what 
I  had  to  look  for  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Yet  at  this  moment 
I  pause  to  think  what  it  was  that  I  found. 

Briefly,  the  entire  doctrine  of  Christianity,  painted  so 
that  a  child  could  understand  it.  And  what  a  child  cannot 
understand  of  Christianity,  no  one  need  tiy  to« 

117.  In  these  days  of  the  religion  of  this  and  that, — 
briefly  let  us  say,  the  religion  of  Stocks  and  Posts — ^in  order 
to  say  a  clear  word  of  the  Campo  Santo,  one  must  first  say 
a  firm  word  concerning  Christianity  itself.  I  find  numbers, 
even  of  the  most  intelligent  and  amiable  people,  not  know- 
ing what  the  word  means;  because  they  are  always  asking 
how  much  is  true,  and  how  much  they  like,  and  never  ask, 
first,  what  was  the  total  meaning  of  it,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not. 

The  total  meaning  was,  and  is,  that  the  God  who  made 
earth  and  its  creatiures,  took  at  a  certain  time  upon  the 
earth,  the  flesh  and  form  of  man;  in  that  flesh  sustained 
the  pain  and  died  the  death  of  the  creature  He  had  made ; 
rose  again  after  death  into  glorious  human  life,  and  when 
the  date  of  the  human  race  is  ended,  will  return  in  visible 
human  form,  and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
work.*    Christianity  is  the  belief  in,  and  love  of,  God  thus 

>  rUnread  at  the  tima  of  his  former  visit :  see  above,  p.  288.] 
*  [A  mistake:  see  below,  p.  421.] 
s  [Psalms  Izii.  12.] 
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manifested.  Anything  less  than  this,  the  mere  acc^tance 
of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  or  assertiim  of  any  less  than 
divine  power  in  His  Being,  may  be,  for  aught  I  know, 
enou^  for  virtue,  peace,  and  safety;  but  they  do  not 
make  people  Christians,  or  liable  them  to  undostand  the 
heart  of  the  simplest  believer  in  the  old  doctrine.  One 
verse  more  of  Greorge  Herbert  will  put  the  height  of  that 
doctrine  into  less  debateaUe,  though  figurative,  picture  than 
any  longer  talk  of  mine : — 

"  Hatt  thou  not  heard  that  my  Lord  Jesus  died  ? 
Then  let  me  tell  thee  a  stranse  storj. 
The  God  of  power,  as  he  did  ride 
In  his  migestic  robes  of  gloiy. 

Resolved  to  'light ;  and  so,  one  day 
He  did  descend,  undressing  all  the  way. 

The  stars  his  tire  of  light,  and  rings  obtained. 

The  cloud  his  bow,  the  fire  his  spear. 
The  heavens  his  asure  oMuitle  oained. 

And  when  they  asked  what  he  would  wear. 
He  smiled,  and  said  as  he  did  go, 
'He  had  new  clothes  a-making,  here,  below."' ^ 

I  write  from  memory;  the  lines  have  been  my  lesson, 
ever  since  1845,  of  the  noblesse  of  thought  which  makes 
the  simplest  word  best. 

118.  And  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is  absolutely  the 
same  in  painting  as  these  lines  in  word*  Straight  to  its 
purpose,  in  the  clearest  and  most  eager  way;  the  purpose, 
highest  that  can  be;  the  expression,  the  best  possible  to 
the  workman  according  to  his  knowledge.  The  several 
parts  of  the  gospel  of  the  Campo  Santo  are  written  by 
different  persons;  but  all  the  original  frescoes  are  by  men 
of  honest  genius.  No  matter  for  their  names ;  the  contents 
of  this  wall-scripture  are  these. 

First,  the  Triumph  of  Death,*  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace  thought  of  death.  Having  been  within  sight  of  it 
myself,  since  Oxford  days,  and  looking  back  abeady  over 

1  [The  lecond  and  third  rerses  of  ''The  Bag."    Roskiii's  memory  was  only  at 
fiialt  m  writing  "The  heaTena"  for  "The  aky.*] 

*  [Common^  ascribed  to  Oreagna :  for  refinrwioea  to  the  fresco,  see  V<^  XII.  p.  146.] 
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a  little  Campo  Santo  of  my  own  people,  I  was  ready  for 
tiiat  part  of  the  lesson. 

Secondly,  the  story  of  the  Patriarehs,  and  of  tlmr 
gukhnce  by  the  nimistries  of  visible  angels ;  that  is  to  say,^ 
the  ideal  of  the  life  of  man  in  its  blessedness,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

Thirdly,  the  story  of  Job,  in  direct  converse  with  God 
himself,  the  Grod  of  nature,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  woric  of  Christ  except  in  its  final  surety,  **Yet  in  my 
flesh  I  shaU  see  God."' 

Fourthly,  the  life  of  St.  Banieri  of  Pisa,  and  of  the 
desert  saints,  showing  the  ideal  of  human  life  in  its  blessed- 
ness after  the  coming  of  Christ 

Lastly,  the  return  of  Christ  in  glory,  and  the  Last 
Judgment. 

119.  Now  this  code  of  teaching  is  absolutely  general  for 
the  whole  Christian  world.  There  is  no  papal  doctrine,  nor 
antipapal ;  nor  any  question  of  sect  or  schism  whatsoever. 
Kings,  bishops,  fcoiglits,  hermits,  are  thare,  because  the 
painters  saw  them,  and  painted  th^n,  naturally,  as  we  paint 
the  nineteenth-century  product  of  conmion  councilmen  and 
engineers.  But  they  did  not  conceive  that  a  man  must  be 
entirely  happy  in  this  worid  and  the  next  because  he  wore 
a  mitre  or  hdmet,  as  we  do  because  he  has  made  a  fortune 
or  a  tunnel 

Not  only  was  I  prepared  at  this  time  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Campo  Santo,  but  it  was  precisely  what  at  that 
time  I  needed. 

It  realized  for  me  the  patriarchal  life,  showed  me  what 
the  earlier  Bible  meant  to  say;  and  put  into  direct  and 
inevitable  light  the  questions  I  had  to  deal  with,  aUke  in 
my  thoughts  and  ways,  under  ^dsting  Christian  tradition. 

Questions  clearly  not  to  be  all  settled  in  that  fortnight 
Some,  respecting  the  Last  Judgment,  such  as  would  have 
occurred   to    Professor    Huxley, — as    for    instance,   that    if 

»  [Job  xix,  26.] 
XXXV.  z 
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Christ  came  to  judgmoit  in  St.  James's  Street,  the  people 
couldn't  see  him  from  Piccadilly, — had  beat  doilt  with  by 
me  before  now ;  but  there  is  one  &ctt  and  no  questiim  at 
all,  concerning  the  Judgment,  which  was  only  at  this  time 
beginning  to  dawn  on  me,  that  men  had  been  curioudy 
judging  themselves  by  always  calling  the  day  th^  expected, 
•^Dies  Ine,"  instead  of  **Dies  Amoris." 

120.  Meantime,  my  own  first  business  was  evid^itly  to 
read  what  these  Pisans  had  sidd  of  it,  and  take  some  wxfsA 
of  the  sayings;  for  at  that  time  the  old-£adiioned  ravages 
were  going  on,  honestly  and  innocently.  Nobody  cared  for 
the  old  plaster,  and  nobody  [Hretended  to.  Wh^i  any  dig- 
nitary of  Pisa  was  to  be  buried,  th^  peeled  off  some 
Baiozzo  Gozzoli,  or  whatever  else  was  in  tiie  way,  and  put 
up  a  nice  new  tablet  to  the  new  defunct ;  ^  but  what  was 
Idft  was  still  all  Benozzo,  (or  repainting  of  old  time,  not 
last  year's  restoration).  I  cajoled  the  Abb^  Rosini  into 
letting  me  put  up  a  scaffold  levd  with  the  frescoes;'  set 
steadily  to  work  with  what  faculty  in  outline  I  had;  and 
being  by  this  time  practised  in  delicate  curves,  by  having 
drawn  trees  and  grass  rightly,  got  £ar  better  results  than  I 
had  hoped,  and  had  an  extremely  happy  fortnight  of  it! 
For  as  the  trium^^  of  Death  veas  no  new  thought  to  me, 
the  life  of  hermits  was  no  tenqptation;  but  the  st<Mries  of 
Abraham,  Job,  and  St  Ranieri,  well  told,  were  like  three 
new — Scott*s  novels,  I  was  going  to  say,  and  will  say,  for 
I  don't  see  my  way  to  anything  nearer  the  fact,  ai^  the 
woi^  on  them  was  pure  delight.  I  got  an  outline  of 
Abraham's  parting  with  the  last  of  the  three  angels;'  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Job ;  of  the  three  b^jgars,  and  a  fiend  or 
two,  out  of  the  Triumf^  of  Death ;  and  of  the  conversmi 
of  St  Banieri,  for  whidi  I  greatly  pitied  him. 

For  he  is  pla3ring,  evidently  with  hapfHCst  skill,  <m  a 

^  [See  for  Rosldn's  aeeoant  of  thb.  Modem  Pamten,  yoL  iL  (VoL  IV.  p.  38).] 

•  [For  ftirther  notiee  of  the  Abbe,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  361.] 

*  [this  ttndy  (now  No.  25  in  the  Stuidaid  Series  at  Oxford,  VoL  XXL  pu  29) 
is  rmirodaced  on  Plate  10  in  VoL  FV.  (p.  316)  ;  for  forther  aeeonnt  id  4ese  sindifl^ 
see  VoL  IV.  pp.  360,  351.] 
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kind  of  zithem-harp,  held  upright  as  he  stands,  to  the  dance 
of  four  sweet  Pisan  maids,  in  a  round,  holding  each  other 
only  by  the  bent  little  fingers  of  each  hand.  And  one 
with  graver  face,  mid  wearing  a  purple  robe,  approaches 
him,  saying — I  knew  once  what  she  said,  but  forget  now; 
only  it  meimt  that  his  joyful  life  in  that  kind  was  to  be 
raded.    And  he  obeys  her,  and  follows,  into  a  nobler  life. 

I  do  not  know  if  ever  there  was  a  real  St.  Ranieri;* 
but  the  story  of  him  remained  for  truth  •  in  the  heart  of 
Pisa  as  long  as  Pisa  herself  lived. 

121.  I  got  more  than  outline  of  this  scene:  a  coloured 
sketch  of  the  whole  group,  which  I  destroyed  afterwards, 
in  $hame  of  its  faults,  all  but  the  purple-robed  warning 
figure;  and  that  is  lost,  and  the  fresco  itself  now  lost  also, 
all  mouldering  and  ruined  by  what  must  indeed  be  a  cyclical 
change  in  the  Italian  climate:  the  frescoes  exposed  to  it 
(of  which  I  made  note  before  1850)  scan  to  me  to  have 
suffered  more  in  the  twenty  years  since,  than  they  had 
since  they  were  painted:  those  at  Verona  alone  excepted, 
where  the  art  of  fresco  seems  to  have  been  practised  in 
the  fifteenth  century  in  absolute  perfection,  and  the  'colour 
to  have  been  injured  only  by  violence,  not  by  time. 

There  was  another  lovely  cloister  in  Pisa,  without  fresco, 
but  exquisite  in  its  arched  perspective  and  central  garden, 
and  noUe  in  its  unbuttressed  height  of  belfry  tower; — the 
cloister  of  San  Francesco:  in  these,  and  in  the  meadow 
round  the  baptistery,  the  routine  of  my  Italian  university 
life  was  now  fixed  for  a  good  many  years  in  main  material 
points.* 

122.  In  summer  I  have  been  always  at  work,  or  out 
walking,  by  six  o'clock,  usually  awake  by  half-past  four; 
but   I  keep  to   Pisa  for  the  present,  where  my  monkish 

*  [Th«  legend  of  San  Raniari  (Mid  to  have  been  born  of  a  noble  fiunily  in 
Pita  about  a.d.  1100)  may  be  read  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
1800,  B.  i4al 

*  [Ruskin's  letter  to  hb  father  from  Lucca,  May  6,  1845,  describes  a  typical 
day :  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxriii.  He  gives  a  similar  account  at  Pisa,  with  descriptions  also 
of  the  frescoes:  VoL  IV.  pp.  xxz.,  xxzL] 
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disoiidkie  anranged  itsdf  tlms.  Oufc,  uiTfaow,  hf  six,  qmA 
walk  to  the  field,  and  «s  mudi  dooe  as  I  eould,  and  back 
to  breakfast  at  half-past  eig^t.  Steady  bit  of  Sismondi 
over  bread  and  batter,  then  bade  to  Campo  Santo,  draw 
till  twdve;  quick  walk  to  look  about  me  and  stretdi  my 
ligs^  in  Aade  if  it  might  be,  before  hinch,  on  anything  I 
clumeed  to  see  nice  in  a  fruit  shop^  and  a  bit  of  br^ 
Back  to  lighter  wotk^  or  merdy  looking  and  thinking,  for 
iBother  hour  and  a  half,  and  to  hotd  for  dimi«  at  four. 
Three  courses  and  a  flask  of  Aleattco  (a  sweet,  yet  rather 
astringent,  red,  rich  for  Italian,  wine — provincial,  and  with 
lovdy  basket-work  round  the  bottle).  Then  out  for  saunter 
with  Couttet;  he  having  leave  to  say  anything  he  had  a 
miikd  to,  but  not  generally  communicatiTe  of  his  fedings; 
he  carried  my  sketch-bode,  but  in  the  evening  there  wis 
too  mudi  always  to  be  hunted  out,  of  dty;  or  watched, 
of  hills,  or  sunset ;  and  I  rarely  drew, — ^to  my  sorrow,  now. 
I  wish  I  knew  less,  and  had  drawn  more. 

Homewards,  frcun  wherever  we  had  got  to,  the  momrat 
the  sun  was  down,  and  the  last  douda  had  lost  their  colour. 
I  avoided  marshy  places,  if  I  could,  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  because  I  didn't  like  them;  but  I  feared  ndther  sub 
nor  moon,  dawn  nor  twilight,  malaria  nor  anything  dse 
malefic,  in  the  course  of  wcnrk,  exc^  cmly  draughts  and 
ugly  people.  I  never  would  stt  in  a  draught  ta  half  s 
minute,  and  fled  from  some  sorts  of  b^rgars;  but  a  crowd 
of  the  oommcm  people  round  me  only  made  me  i»oud,  ^ 
try  to  draw  as  well  as  I  could  ;^  mere  rags  or  dirt  I  did 
not  care  an  atom  for. 

188.  As  eariy  as  1«85,  and  as  kte  as  1841,  I  had  been 
accustomed,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  fed  that  the 
crowd  behind  me  was  interested  in  my  choice  of  subjects, 
and  pleasantly  applausive  of  the  swift  progress  under  my 
hand  of  street  penpectives,  and  richness  of  surfiice  decoration, 
such  as  might  be  symbolized  by  dextrous  zigzags,  em^iatie 

^  [See  OD  this  point  the  IntroducftiNi  to  VoL  XXXIIL  p,  adiii} 
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dots,  or  graoeful  flourishes.  I  had  the  better  pleasure,  now, 
of  feeling  that  my  really  watchful  delineation,  while  still 
rapid  enough  to  interest  any  stray  student  of  drawing  who 
might  stop  by  me  coi  his  way  to  the  Academy,  had  a  quite 
unusual  power  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  general 
crowd  to  points  of  beauty,  or  subjects  of  sculpture,  in  the 
buildings  I  was  at  work  on,  to  which  they  had  never 
before  lifted  eyes,  and  which  I  had  the  double  pride  of 
first  diacovering  tor  them,  and  then  imitating — xv^t  to  their 
dissatisfaction. 

And  well  might  I  be  proud ;  but  how  much  more  ought 
I  to  have  been  pitiful,  in  feeling  the  swift  and  perfect  sym* 
pathy  which  tbe  ''common  people "***companion^(^fe  I 
should  have  said,  fcnr  in  Italy  there  is  no  commonness-^ 
gave  me,  in  Lucca,  or  Flor^ice,  or  Vemce,  for  ewry  touch 
of  true  work  that  I  laid  in  their  sight*'  How  mudi  more, 
I  say,  should  it  have  been  pitiftil  to  me,  to  recognise  thdr 
eager  intelle^,  and  delicate  senses,  (q[>en  to  every  lesson 
ami  every  joy  of  their  ancestral  art,  £ftr  more  deiffy  and 
vividly  than  in  the  days  when  every  i^ring  kindled  than 
into  battle,  and  every  autumn  was  red  with  their  blood: 
yet  left  now,  alike  by  the  laws  and  lords  set  over  them, 
less  happy  in  aunless  life  than  of  old  in  sudden  death; 
never  one  effort  made  to  teach  them,  to  comfort  them,  to 
economize  their  industries,  animate  their  pleasures,  or  guard 
their  simplest  rights  from  the  continually  more  fatal  oppres- 
sion of  unprincipled  avarice,  and  unmerciful  wealth. 

124.  But  all  this  I  have  felt  and  learned,  like  so  much 
else,  too  late.    The  extreme  seclusion  of  my  early  training 

*  A  letter,  received  from  Miss  Alexander  as  I  correct  this  proof,  gives 
a  singular  instance  of  this  power  in  the  Italian  peasant.  She  says:  ''I 
have  just  been  drawing  a  magnificent  Lombard  shepherd,  who  sits  to  me 
in  a  waistcoat  made  ^m  the  skin  of  a  yellow  cow  with  the  hairy  side 
out,  a  shirt  of  homespun  linen  as  coarse  as  sailcloth,  a  scarlet  sash,  and 
trousers  woven  (I  should  thinks  from  the  wool  of  the  black  sheep.  He 
astonishes  me  all  the  time  by  tne  great  amount  of  good  advice  which  he 
gives  me  about  my  work;  and  always  right!  Whenever  he  looks  at  my 
unfinishckl  picture,  he  can  always  tell  me  exactly  what  it  wants." 
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kit  me  kmg  cardess  of  sympathy  for  mysdf ;  and  that 
which  I  gave  to  others  never  led  me  mto  any  hope  at 
being  usd^  to  them»  till  my  strength  of  active  life  was 
past  Also,  my  mind  was  not  yet  catholic  enoi^  to  fed 
that  the  Campo  Santo  belonged  to  its  own  people  more 
than  to  me ;  and  indeed,  I  had  to  read  its  lessons  befcnre  I 
could  interpret  them.  The  worid  has  for  the  most  part 
been  of  opinion  that  I  entered  <m  the  tadc  of  {diilanthiopy 
too  soon  rather  than  too  late:  at  all  ev^its,  my  conscience 
remained  at  rest  during  all  those  first  times  at  Pisa»  in 
mere  delist  in  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  in  hope  for  the 
future  ci  Italy,  without  need  of  my  becoming  one  of  her 
demagogues*  And  the  dajrs  that  began  in  the  cloister  of 
the  Campo  Santo  usually  ended  by  my  getting  upon  the 
roof  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  and  sitting  in  tiie  sunhgfat 
that  transfused  the  warm  marble  of  its  pinnacles,  till  the 
unabated  brightness  went  down  beyomi  the  ardies  of  the 
P<mte-a*Mare, — ^the  few  footsteps  and  voices  of  the  twilight 
fell  silent  in  the  streets,  and  the  city  and  her  mountains 
stood  mute  as  a  dream,  beyond  the  soft  eddying  of  Ama 
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125.  When  first  I  saw  Florence,  in  1840,  the  great  street 
leading  into  the  Baptistery  square  from  the  south  had  not 
been  rebuilt,  but  consisted  of  irregular  ancient  houses,  with 
far  projecting  bracketed  roofs,  I  mourned  over  their  loss 
bitterly  in  1845;  but  for  the  rest,  Florence  was  still,  then, 
what  no  one  who  sees  her  now  could  conceive. 

For  one  great  feature,  an  avenue  of  magnificent  cypress 
and  laurel  ascended,  unbroken,  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Bellosguardo,  fix>m  whose  height  one  could  then  wander 
round  through  lanes  of  olive,  or  through  small  rural  vine- 
yards, to  San  Miniato,  which  stood  deserted,  but  not  ruinous, 
with  a  narrow  lawn  of  scented  herbage  before  it,  and  sweet 
wild  weeds  about  its  steps,  all  shut  in  by  a  hedge  of  roses.^ 
The  long  ascending  causeway,  between  smaller  cypresses 
than  those  of  the  Porta  Romana,  gave  every  conceivably 
loveliest  view  of  the  Duomo,  and  Cascine  forest,  and  passing 
away  of  Amo  towards  the  sunset. 

126.  In  the  city  herself,  the  monasteries  were  still  in- 
habited,* religiously  and  usefully;  and  in  most  of  them,  as 
well  as  among  the  Franciscans  at  F^sole,  I  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  go  wherever  I  liked,  and  draw  whatever  I  chose.* 
But  my  time  was  passed  chiefly  in  the  sacristy  and  choir 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
the   upper  passage  of  San   Marco.    In  the   Accademia   I 

^  rSee  RoBkin'i  iketch  of  this  date,  here  reproduced ;  Plate  XXIV.] 

'  [Compare  Riiakm'i  account  of  Ids  work  in  Florence  in  the  Epilogue  of  1888 

to  the  second  yolnme  of  Modem  Pointers.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  851-^2 ;  and  his  letters 

both  in  that  Tolome  (p.  xzxii.)  and  in  Vol  XXXVI J 
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studied  the  Angelicos  only,  Lippi  and  Botticelli  being  still 
far  beyond  me ;  but  the  Ghiriwdajos  in  the  dioir  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  in  their  broad  masses  of  colour,  complied 
with  the  laws  I  had  learned  in  V^ce,  while  yet  they 
swiftly  and  strictly  taught  me  the  fine  personidities  of  the 
Florentine  race  and  art  At  Venice,  one  only  knows  a 
fisherman  by  his  net,  and  a  saint  by  his  nimbus.  But  at 
Florence,  angel  or  [Hrophet,  knight  or  hermit,  girl  or  goddess, 
[Mince  or  peasant,  cannot  but  be  what  they  are,  masque 
them  how  you  wiU. 

Nobody  ever  disturbed  me  in  the  Ghirlandajo  apse. 
There  were  no  services  behind  the  high  altar;  tourists,  ev^i 
the  most  learned,  had  never  in  those  days  heard  Ghir- 
landajo's  name ;  the  sacristan  was  paid  his  daily  fee  regularly 
whether  he  looked  after  me  or  not  The  lovely  chapd, 
with  its  painted  windows  and  companies  of  old  Florentines, 
was  left  for  me  to  do  what  I  liked  in,  all  the  forenocm ; 
and  I  wrote  a  complete  critical  and  historical  account  of 
the  frescoes  from  top  to  bottom  of  it,  seated  mostly  astride 
on  the  desks,  till  I  tumbled  off  backwards  one  day  at  the 
gap  where  the  steps  went  down,  but  came  to  no  harm, 
thou^  the  fall  was  really  a  more  dangerous  one  than  any 
I  ever  had  in  the  Alps.  The  inkbottle  was  upset  over  the 
historical  account,  however,  and  the  closing  passages  a  little 
shortened, — ^which  saved  some  useful  time.^ 

127.  When  the  chief  bustle  in  the  small  sacristy,  (a 
mere  cupboard  or  ecclesiastical  pantry,  two  steps  up  out 
of  the  transept)  was  over,  with  the  chapel  masses  of  the 
morning,  I  used  to  be  let  in  there  to  draw  the  Angelico 
Annunciation, — about  eleven  mches  by  fourteen  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  then  one  of  the  chief  gems  of  Florence,  seen 
in  the  little  shrine  it  was  painted  for,  now  carried  away 
by  republican  pillage,  and  lost  in  the  general  lumber   of 

^  [The  hktori«al  aocoimt  of  these  frescoes  has  not  been  found  mhow  Raskm'a 
pefers  or  note-books.  From  a  note-book  of  1845,  with  descriptions  of  ouer  pauni- 
ings  in  Florence,  nnmerous  qnotatioos  have  been  made  in  this  edition ;  see,  Af  ^ 
the  list  of  Contents  in  Vol  IV.  pp.  xv^-zrl} 
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the  greet  pOlage^reservoir  galleries.^  The  monks  let  me  sit 
close  to  it  and  work,  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  went  on  with 
their  eiqp-iinmigs  and  cope-foldii^  without  minding  me. 
If  any  priest  of  the  higher  dignities  came  in,  I  was  careful 
always  to  rise  reverently,  and  get  his  kind  look,  or  bcrw, 
or  perhaps  a  stray  crumb  <^  benediction*  When  I  was 
tired  of  drawing,  I  went  into  the  Speziaia,  and  learned 
what  ineffable  sweetnesses  and  incenses  were  in  the  herbs 
and  leaves  that  had  gathered  the  sunbeams  of  Florence 
into  their  life;^  and  bought  little  bundles  of  bottles,  an 
inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  moderately  sised  quill,  with 
Araby  the  blest  and  a  spice  idand  or  two  inside  each. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  a  bit  of  street  or  gallery  work,  and 
after  dinner,  always  up  either  to  F^scie  or  San  Miniata 
In  those  days,  I  think  it  never  rained  but  when  one  wanted 
it  to,  (and  not  always  then ') ;  wherever  you  chanced  to  be, 
if  you  got  tired,  and  had  no  friends  to  be  bothexed  with, 
you  lay  down  on  the  next  bank  and  went  to  sleep,  to  the 
song  of  the  cicadas,  whidi,  with  a  great  deal  of  making 
believe,  might  at  last,  somehow,  be  thought  nice. 

128.  I  did  make  one  friend  in  Florence,  however,  for 
love  of  Switzerland,  Rudolph  Durheim,  a  Bemese  student, 
of  solid  bearish  gifts  and  kindly  strength.  I  took  to  him 
at  first  because  of  a  dearly  true  drawing  he  had  made 
of  his  little  blue-eyed  twelve-years-old  simplicity  of  a  goat- 
herd sister ;  but  found  him  afterwards  a  most  helpfol  and 
didactic  friend.  He  objected  especially  to  my  k>shig  time 
in  sentiment  or  over-hot  vaporization,  and  would  have  had 
me  draw  something  every  afternoon,  whether  it  suited  my 
&ncy  or  not.  ^'Qa  viuit  d4jk  la  peine»''  said  he,  stopping 
on  the  way  to  the  Certosa,  under  a  group  of  hillside 
cottages;  it  was  my  first  serious  lesson  in  Italian  back- 
grounds;  and  if  we  had  worked   on  together,  so  and  so 

^  [Now  in  Cell  No.  34  in  the  '^Miueo  di  a  Maroa"  The  fi«  of  the  panel  h 
1«J  in.  by  10.] 

*  [For  other  deaoriptiotta  of  and  lefereneea  to  the  Speneria.  aee  VoL  IV.  p.  861  n. ; 
VoL  XIL  p.  261 ;  and  VoL  XXIV.  p.  276.] 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  169.] 
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might  have  happened,  as  so  often  afcxresaid.^  But  we  sepa- 
rated, to  our  sorrow  then,  and  harm,  afterwards.  I  went 
off  into  higher  and  vainer  vaporization  at  Venice ;  he  went 
bade  to  Berne,  and  under  the  patronage  of  its  aristocracy, 
made  his  black  bread  bj  dull  portrait-painting  to  the  end 
of  a  lost  life.  I  saw  the  arid  remnant  of  him  in  his  Ber- 
nese painting,  or  daubing,  room,  many  a  year  afterwards, 
and  reproached  the  heartless  Alps,  for  his  sake. 

129.  Of  other  companionship  in  Florence,  except  Couttet's, 
I  had  ncme.  I  had  good  letters  to  Mr.  Millingen,'  and  of 
course  a  formal  one  to  the  British  Embassy.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Millingen  dutifully,  but  found  he  knew  nothing  after 
the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  had  as  little  taste  fcxc  the 
Uber  Studiorum  as  the  Abb^  RosinL'  I  waited  on  the 
Ambassador,  and  got  him  to  use  British  influence  enough 
to  let  me  into  the  convent  of  the  Magdalen,  wherein  I 
have  always  since  greatly  praised  Perugino's  fresco,^  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  that  nobody  else  could  see  it  I  never  wrat 
near  the  Embassy  afterwards,  nor  the  Embassy  near  me, 
till  I  sent  my  P.P.C.  card  by  George,  when  I  was  going 

away,  before  ten  in  the  mc»ming,  which  caused  Lord 's 

porter  to  swear  fearfully  at  George  and  his  master  both. 
And  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
Embassies,  except  through  the  mediation  of  pitying  friends. 

There  was  yet  anotha  young  draughtsman  in  Florencei 
who  lessoned  me  to  purpose — a  French  youth; — ^his  family 
name  Dieudonn^;  I  knew  him  by  no  other.  He  had 
trained  himself  to  copy  Angelico,  in  pencil  tint,  wrought 
with  the  point,  as  pure  as  the  down  on  a  butterfly's  wing, 
and  with  perfect  expression:  typical  engraving  in  grey,  of 
inconceivable  delicacy.     I  have  never  seen  anything  tiie  least 

1  [See,  9.g.,  pp.  96,  120,  228,  304.] 

*  rJamet  Miilmgen,  aidMBologift,  died  at  Florence  in  this  year  ti  Raskin'f 
TisH  (1845),  at  the  age  <tf  eeiruiW-one.  The  British  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
ToMsany  was  at  thb  time  Henry  Edward  Fox,  fourth  Lord  HoUand  (1802-1859).] 

*  [Bee  abore,  p.  354.] 

«  [the  coDTenL  not  id  the  Magdalen,  hot  of  S.  Maria  Maddakna  (1566-1007), 
now  teeiUariaed.  For  Rnskin's  notice  of  Pemgino's  freMO  (of  the  Crucifixion),  in 
the  ehapter-honie,  tee  Vol.  IV.  p.  322  ».] 
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approaching  it  since,  but  did  not  then  enough  know  its 
value.  Dieudonn^s  prices  were  necessarily  beyond  those 
of  the  water-colour  copyists,  and  he  would  not  alwajrs 
woric,  even  when  the  price  was  ready  for  him.  He  went 
back  to  France,  and  was  efiaced  in  the  politeness  of  Paris, 
as  Rudolph  in  the  rudeness  of  Berne.  Hard  homes  aUke, 
their  native  cities,  to  them  both. 

180.  My  own  woric  in  Florence,  this  time,  was  chiefly 
thinking  and  writing — ^progressive,  but  much  puzzled,  and 
its  Epicurean  pieties  a  little  too  dependent  on  enamel  and 
gilding.  A  study  in  the  rose-garden  of  San  Miniato,  and 
in  the  cjrpress  avenue  of  the  Porta  Romana,  remain  to  me, 
for  memorials  of  perhaps  the  best  days  of  early  life.^ 

Couttet,  however,  was  ill  at  ease  and  out  of  temper  in 
Florence,  little  tolerant  of  Italian  manners  and  customs; 
and  not  satisfied  that  my  studies  in  sacristies  and  cloisters 
were  wise,  or  vials  of  myrrh  and  myrtle  essence  as  good 
for  me  as  the  breeze  over  Alpine  rose.  He  solaced  himself 
by  making  a  careful  collection  of  all  the  Florentine  wild- 
flowers  for  me,  exquisitely  pressed  and  dried, — ^now,  to  my 
sorrow,  lost  or  burned  with  all  other  herbaria;  they  fretted 
me  by  bulging  always  in  the  middle,  and  crumbling,  like 
parcels  of  tea,  over  my  sketches. 

At  last  the  Amo  dried  up;  or,  at  least,  was  reduced  to 
the  size  of  the  Eflra  at  Dulwich,  with  muddy  shingle  to 
the  shore;  and  the  grey  "pietra  serena**'  of  Fesole  was 
like  hot  iron  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  sand.  Also,  I  had 
pretty  well  tired  mjrself  out,  and,  for  the  present,  spent  all 
my  jnctorial  language; — so  that  we  all  of  us  were  pleased 
to  trot  over  the  Apennines,  and  see  the  gleam  of  Monte 
Rosa  again  from  Piacoiza  and  Pavia.  Once  it  was  in 
si^t,  I  went  straight  for  it,  and  remember  nothing  more 
till  we  were  well  afoot  in  the  Val  Anzasca. 

181.  The  afternoon  rambles  to  Fesole  and  Bellosguardo, 

^  [rh«  '^roflMnurden"  may  be  the  drawing  here  reprodaced  (Plate  XXIV.);  the 
'^eTpreit  arenoe    ii  unknown  to  the  editors.] 

'  fA  technical  term  ap|died  to  a  stone  found  at  F^le  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Apennines:  see  Tommaseo's  Italian  IHctionMy,  1809,  voL  iil  p.  1023^] 
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besides  hjtmng  often  to  stand  for  hours  togedier  mntiDg 
notes  in  diurch  or  gmUery»  had  kept  me  in  tut  training;  aad 
I  did  the  twenty  miles  i^  hill  from  Vogogna  to  Macug* 
naga  without  much  trouble,  but  in  erer  hotter  indignatioa 
an  the  way  at  the  extreme  dulness  of  the  Val  Anzasoi^ 
*'tlie  most  beautiful  ralley  in  Hm  Alps ''-^according  to 
modem  guide  books.^  But  tomists  idio  paas  their  time 
mostly  in  lo(dung  at  black  rocks  throiq^h  hhxe  iq>ectacles, 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about  a  valley : — on  the 
other  hand,  erer  since  the  dajrs  of  Glenfittg  and  Matlodc,' 
I  hare  \xca  a  stream-tracker  and  diff-hunter,  and  rank 
mountains  mcnre  by  the  beauty  of  their  glens  than  the 
height  of  thdr  sunmiits:  also,  it  dianced  that  our  three 
first  journeys  abroad  had  shown  me  the  unquestionaUy 
grandest  ddfiles  oi  the  Alps  in  suooessiflQ — ^&st  the  Vit 
Mala,  then  the  St  Gothard,  then  the  tremendous  gianitcs 
q{  the  Grrimsel;  then  Rosenlani  and  Laaterbrunncn,  Val 
dAosta  and  Courmayecff;  then  the  valley  of  die  Inn  and 
precipices  of  Innrimick-^-and  at  last  the  Qrtiersptlae  sad 
descent  from  the  Stelvio  to  Como;  with  the  Simplon  and 
deffle  of  Cluae  now  as  wdl  known  as  Gipsy  Hill  st 
Norwood:  and  the  Val  Anzasca  has  no  feature  whateter 
in  any  kind  to  be  matched  with  any  cme  of  these.  It  is 
merdly  a  deep  farrow  through  continuous  masses  of  dialy 
rock,  blistered  by  the  sun  and  rough  with  juniper,  with 
scattered  chestnut-trees  and  pastures  bdbw.  Th»e  are  no 
precipices,  no  defiles,  no  disUnct  summits  on  dAer  flank; 
while  the  Monte  Rosa,  occasionally  seen  at  the  extremity. 
of  the  valley,  is  a  mere  white  heap,  with  no  more  team  in 
k  than  a  haycock  after  a  thunder-showor. 

Its.  Nor  was  my  mind  relieved  by  arrival  at  Maeog- 
naga  itself;  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  yet,  understand  why 
the  village  should  have  a  name  at  all,  more  than  aay 
other  group  of  half-a-doaen  chalets  in  a  sheltered  dip  of 


1  [So  Mumfu  3wUsterbmd,  1891,  t#L  iL  ^  407 :  ''Th©  Val 

aU  tte  ii  moat  lovaljr  ia  ItaKati  with  aU  «lMit  k  mm^  grand  iai  Sviai  awMiTl 
^  [Sea,  fo  Gleaiug,  L  g  6;  mid  «9r  Matlack,  i.  §  &  <ato^  pp.  14^  ml 
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moorlands.  There  was  a  Kttle  inn,  of  which  the  upper 
floor  was  just  enou^  for  the  landlord,  Couttet,  George  and 
me;^ — once,  during  a  month's  stay,  I  remember  seeing  two 
British  persons  with  knapsacks  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
who  must  also  have  slept  in  the  house,  I  suppose.  My 
own  room  was  about  seren  feet  wide  by  ten  loi^;  one 
window,  two-feet-six  square,  at  the  side,  looked  straig^ 
into  the  green  bank  at  the  bottom  of  the  Monte  Moro, 
jmd  another,  at  the  end,  looked  into  vacant  sky  down  the 
valley.  A  clear  dashing  stream,  not  ice  fed,  but  mere 
fountain  and  rainfall  from  the  Moto,  ran  past  the  house 
just  under  the  side  window,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  my 
stay,  and  consolation  of  it.  The  group  of  chalets  round 
had  no  inhabitants,  that  ever  I  saw: — the  little  chapel  had 
a  belfry,  but  I  never  remember  hearing  its  bell,  or  seeing 
anybody  go  in  or  come  out  of  it.  I  don't  think  even  the 
goats  had  bells,  so  quiet  the  place  was.  The  Monte  Rosa 
glacier,  a  mile  higher  up,  merely  choked  the  valley;  it 
seemed  to  come  from  nowhere  and  to  be  going  nowhere; 
it  had  no  pinnacles,  no  waves,  no  crevasses  with  action  or 
method  of  fracture  in  them;  no  icefalls  at  the  top,  ncwr 
vched  source  of  stream  at  the  bottom;  the  sweep  of  rock 
above  showed  neither  bedding  nor  buttressii^  of  the  least 
interest,  and  gave  no  impression  of  having  any  particular 
top,  while  yet  the  whole  circuit  of  it  was,  to  such  poor 
clnnfaing  powers  as  mine,  totally  inaccessible,  and  even 
imapproachable,  but  with  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

188.  Thus  much  I  made  out  the  first  day  after  arriving, 
but  thought  there  must  be  sc»nething  to  see  somewhere,  if 
I  looked  property  about;  also,  1  had  made  solaim  vows 
and  complex  postal  arrangements  for  a  month  under  Monte 
Rosa,  and  I  stayed  my  month  according,  with  variously 
hmniliating  and  disagreeably  surprising  results. 

The   first,    namely,  that   mountain   air  at    this   hei^t, 

1  [For  ft  letttr  written  by  Ruskin  in  1845  from  this  "deal  cabm,''  tee  Vol.  I. 
p.  4d8.  J.  D.  Forbes  sUyed  there,  and  describes  the  inn  in  his  Traveiiy  1843,  p.  343; 
and  its  history  is  told  in  CkK)lJdge^s  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide-books^  p.  233.] 
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4000  ft.  for  sleeping  lerel,  varyioig  to  6000  or  7000  ft.  in 
the  day's  walks,  was  really  not  good  for  me,  but  qtudcened 
pulse  and  sidcened  stomach,  wd  saddened  one's  notions 
alike  of  clouds,  stones,  and  pastoral  life. 

The  second,  that  my  Florentine  studies  had  not  taught 
me  how  to  draw  doiuls  or  stones  any  better;  that  the 
stream  under  my  window  was  no  more  imitable  than  the 
Rtume  itself,  and  that  any  single  boulder  in  it  would  take 
all  the  month,  or  it  might  be,  six  weeks,  to  paint  the  least 
to  my  mind 

The  third,  that  Alpine  ge<rfogy  was  in  these  hi^  centres 
of  it  as  yet  ndudly  inserutaUe  to  me. 

The  fourth,  that  I  was  not,  as  I  used  to  suppose,  bom 
for  sddtude,  like  Dr.  Zimmermann,^  and  that  the  whole 
south  side  of  Monte  Rosa  did  not  ocmtain  as  mudi  real 
and  comfcnrtaUe  entartainment  fot  me  as  the  Market  Street 
of  CraydasL  Nor  do  I  believe  I  could  have  stayed  out  my 
month  at  Macugnaga  with  any  c<»sistency,  but  that  I  had 
brought  with  me  a  pockd;  volume  of  Shakespeare,  and  set 
myself  for  the  first  time  to  read,  semusly,  Ceriokmu$^  and 
Ju&M  Ccaar. 

184.  I  see  that  in  the  earlier  passages  of  this  too  dimly 
explicit  narrative,  no  notice  is  taken  ot  the  uses  of  Shake- 
qieare  at  Heme  Hill,  other  than  that  he  used  to  lie  upon 
the  table;'  nor  can  I  the  least  trace  his  influoice  on  my 
own  mind  or  work,  except  as  a  part  of  the  great  reality 
and  infinity  of  the  world  itsdf,  and  its  gradually  unfoidii^ 
history  and  law.  To  my  father,  and  to  Richard  Gray,  the 
charaeters  of  Shakeq[>earian  comedy  were  all  familiar  personal 
firiends;  my  mother's  refosal  to  expose  herself  to  theatric 
temptation  began  in  her  having  fedkn  in  love,  fw  scnne 
weeks,  when  she  was  a  girl,  witii  Hairy  the  Fifth  at 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt;  nor  can  I  rememba  in  my  own 

*  [Johann  G«orff,  Hitter  von  ZimineniMum  (1728>1795)9  Siriat  philotoplucal  writer 
end  rayricimn ;  enUior  of  Ueber  die  EhMomkmL'] 

*  [llie  reference  most  be  to  p.  143  (line  1) ;  but  Ra^n  bere  forgete  an  earlier 
statement  (p.  61)  that  as  a  child  he  "heard  all  the  Shakespeare  comedies  and 
historical  plays  again  and  again."] 
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childhood  any  time  when  the  plots  of  the  great  plays  were 
unknown  to  me,  or — I  write  the  word  now  with  more  than 
surprise — ^misunderstood!  I  thought  and  felt  about  all  of 
them  then,  just  as  I  think  and  feel  now;  no  character, 
small  or  great,  has  taken  a  new  aspect  to  me;  and  the 
attentive  reading  which  hegsai  first  at  Macugnaga  meant 
only  the  discovery  of  a  more  perfect  truth,  or  a  deeper 
passion,  in  the  words  that  had  before  rung  in  my  ears  with 
too  little  questioned  melody.  As  for  the  full  contents  of 
any  passage,  or  any  scene,  I  never  expected,  nor  expect,  to 
know  them,  any  more  than  every  rock  of  Skiddaw,  or 
flower  of  Jura. 

185.  But  by  the  light  of  the  little  window  at  Macug- 
naga, and  by  the  murmur  of  the  stream  beneath  it,  began 
the  courses  of  study  which  led  me  into  fruitful  thought, 
out  of  the  till  then  passive  sensation  of  merely  artistic  or 
tiaturalist  life ;  and  which  have  made  of  me — or  at  least  I 
fein  would  believe  the  friends  who  tell  me  so — a  useful 
teacher,  instead  of  a  vain  labourer. 

From  that  time  forward,  nearly  all  serious  reading  was 
done  while  1  was  abroad;  the  heaviest  box  in  the  boot 
being  always  frdl  of  dictionaries;  and  my  Denmark  Hill 
life  resolved  itself  into  the  drudgery  of  authorship  and 
press  correction,  with  infinite  waste  of  time  in  saying  the 
same  things  over  and  over  to  the  people  who  came  to  see 
our  Turners. 

In  calling  my  authorship,  drudgery,  I  do  not  mean  that 
writing  ever  gave  me  the  kind  of  pain  of  which  Carlyle 
so  wildly  complains, — ^to  my  total  amazement  and  boundless 
puzzlement,  be  it  in  passing  said;  for  he  talked  just  as 
vigorously  as  he  wrote,  and  the  book  he  makes  bitterest 
moan  over,^  Friedrich^  bears  the  outer  aspect  of  richly  en- 
joyed gossip,  and  lovingly  involuntary  eloquence  of  descrip- 
tion or  praise.  My  own  literary  work,  on  the  contrary, 
was  always  done  as  quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece  of 

^  [See,  for  initanee,  vol  il  pp.  172,  179,  of  Fronde's  Oarh^'s  L^k  in  Londm 
(1885^1 
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tapertay*  I  knew  exactly  what  I  had  gat  to  say,  put  the 
words  firmly  in  their  ]daoes  like  so  many  stitches,  faemoMd 
the  edges  of  chaptes  round  ¥rith  wimt  seemed  to  me 
graceful  flourishes,  toadied  them  finally  with  my  cunningest 
pcmits  of  cdour,  and  read  the  woric  to  papa  and  mamma 
at  breakfiwt  next  momii^,  as  a  girl  shows  her  sam{^r. 

186.  ''Dradgery"  may  be  a  hard  word  for  fi^  often 
complacent,  and  entirely  painless  occupation;  stilly  the  best 
that  could  be  said  for  it,  was  that  it  gare  me  no  serieus 
trouble;  and  I  should  think  the  pleasure  of  driving,  to  m 
good  coachman,  of  pknq^iing,  to  a  good  fSsrmer,  mudi  more 
ci  dressmaking,  to  an  inventive  and  benevoloit  modsste, 
must  be  greatly  more  piquant  than  the  most  proudly  ardent 
hours  of  book-writing  have  ever  been  to  me,  or  as  far  as 
my  memory  ranges,  to  any  consdentious  auHior  of  merdy 
average  power.  How  great  woric  is  done,  imder  what 
burden  of  sorrow,  cat  with  what  expense  of  life,  has  not 
been  told  hitherto,  nor  is  likdy  to  be;  the  best  of  late 
time  has  been  done  recklessly  or  ccmtenqrt;uoudy.  Byron 
would  bum  a  canto  if  a  friend  disliked  it,  and  Scott  spcnl 
a  stoiy  to  please  a  bodoeller. 

As  I  lutve  come  on  the  extremely  minor  question  of 
my  own  work,*'  I  may  <Mice  for  all  ccnnplete  all  necessary 
Account  of  it  by  confession  of  my  evermore  childish  ddigfat 
in  beginning  a  drawing ;  and  usiudly  acute  nmery  in  trying 
to  finish  one.  People  sometimes  praise  me  as  industrious, 
when  they  count  the  number  of  printed  vdmnes  which 
Mr.  Allen  can  now  advertise.  But  the  biography  of  the 
waste  pencilling  and  passionatdy  forsaken  colouring,  heaped 
in  the  dusty  comers  of  Brantwood,  if  I  could  write  it, 
would  be  far  more  pathetically  exemplary  or  admonitory. 

187.  And  as  I  transpose  myself  bade  through  the  forty 
years  of  desultory,  yet  careful,  reading,  which  began  in  my 
mossy  cell  of  Macugni^a,  it  becomes  a  yet  more  pertinent 
question  to  me  how  much  life  has  been  also  wasted  in 

*  Mtumer  of  work,  I  mean.  How  I  leamed  the  thiags  I  Uii|^  k  the 
major,  and  properly^  only  question  regarded  in  this  history. 
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that  manner,  and  what  was  not  wasted,  extremely  weakened 
and  saddened.     Very  certainly,  Coriolanus  and  JvUw  Coesar 
did  not  in  the  least  cheer  or  strengthen  my  heart  in  its 
Monte-Rosean  solitude;  and  as  I  try  to  follow  the  clue  of 
Shakespearian  power  over  me  since,  I   cannot  feel  that  it 
has  been  anywise  wholesome  for  me   to  have  the   world 
rqpresented  as  a  place  where,  for  that  best  sort  of  people, 
everjrthing  always  goes  wrong;  or  to  have  my  conceptions 
of  that  best  sort  of  people  so  much  confused  by  images  of 
the  worst.    To  have  kinghood  rejuresented,  in  the  Shake- 
spearian cycle,  by  Richards  II.  and  III.  mstead  of  I.,  by 
Henrys   IV.    and   VIII.   instead    of  II. ;    by   King  John, 
finished  into  all  truths  of  baseness  and  grief,  while  Henry  V. 
is  only  a  king  of  fairy  tale ;  or  in  the  realm  of  imagination, 
by  the  folly  of  Lear,  the  cruelty  of  Leontes,  the  furious 
and  foul  guilt  of  Macbeth  and  tiie  Dane.    Why  must  the 
persons  <^  lago  and  lachimo,  of  Tybalt  and  Edmund,  of 
Isabel's  brother  and  Helena's  lord,  pollute,  or  wither  with 
their  shadows,  every  happy  scene  in  the  loveliest   plays; 
and  they,  the  loveliest,  be  all  mixed  and  encumbered  with 
languid  and  common  work, — to  one's  best  hope  spurious, 
certainly,  so  far  as  original,  idle  and  disgraceful  ?— and  all 
so  inextricably  and  mysteriously  that  the  writer  himself  is 
not   only  unknowable,  but  inconceivable;   and  his  wisdom 
so  useless,  that  at  this  time  of  being  and  speaking,  among 
active  and  purposeful  EnglL^men,  I  know  not  one  who 
shows  a  trace  of  ever  having  felt  a  passion  of  Shakespeare's, 
or  learnt  a  lesson  from  him. 

Anyway,  for  good  or  sorrow,  my  student's  life,  instead 
of  mere  instinct  of  rhythmic  mimicry,  began  thus,  not  till 
I  was  six-and-twenty.  It  is  so  inconvenient  to  be  always  a 
year  behind  the  Cluristian  date,  (and  I  am  really  so  young 
of  my  age  1)  that  I  am  going  to  suppose  the  reader's  permis- 
sion to  be  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  at  Macugnaga, 
and  to  count  my  years  henceforward  by  the  stars  instead 
of  the  dock. 

188.    The    month   of  Rome  and   Monte  Rosa  was  at 
XXXV.  2  ▲ 
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least,  compared  witii  the  days  at  Florence,  a  time  d  lest; 
and  when  I  got  down  to  Domo  d'Ossola  again,  I  was 
fresh  for  the  expedition  in  search  of  Tumer^s  subject  at 
Dazio  Grande. 

With  Coattet  and  George,  and  a  baggage  mule,  I 
walked  up  the  Val  Formazza,  and  across  to  Airolo ;  Couttet 
on  this  walk  first  formulating  the  general  pmdple,  '^Four 
que  George  aille  bien,  il  &ut  lui  donner  k  mangar  souv^mt; 
et  beaucoup  k  la  fois."  1  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
this  arrangement,  and  was  cmly  sorry  my  Chamouni  tutor 
could  not  give  tiie  same  good  report  of  me.  But  on  any- 
thing like  a  hard  day's  walk,  the  miles  after  lundi  always 
seemed  to  me  to  become  German  instead  of  geogra][JiicaL 
And  although  I  much  enjoyed  the  Val  Formazza  all  the 
way  up,  Airolo  next  day  was  found  to  be  £urther  off 
than  it  appeared  on  the  map,  and  on  the  third  morning  I 
ordered  a  post-diaise,  and  gave  up  my  long-cherished  klea 
of  making  the  pedestrian  tour  of  Europe. 

189.  The  work  done  at  Faido  and  Dazio  Grande  is  tdd 
and  illustrated  in  the  fourth  voliune  of  Modem  Pmnters;^ 
it  was  a  little  shortened  by  a  letter  firom  J.  D.  Harding, 
asking  if  I  would  like  Um  to  join  me  at  any  place 
I  might  have  chosen  for  autumn  sketching.  Very  grate- 
fully,  I  sent  word  that  I  would  wait  for  him  at  Baveno; 
where,  accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  August,  we  ma^ 
fraternal  arrangements  for  an  Elysian  fortnight's  floating 
round  Isola  Bdla.  There  was  a  spacious  half  c^  seat  vacant 
in  my  little  hooded  carriage,  and  good  room  for  Harding's 
folios  with  mine :  so  we  trotted  firom  Baveno  to  Aitma,  and 
from  Arona  to  Como,  and  from  Como  to  Bargamo,  and  Ber- 
gamo to  Bresda,  and  Brescia  to  Venma,  and  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  ''Two  Towers"  for  as  long  as  we  chose. 

I  do  not  remember  finding  in  any  artistic  biogra{Ay  the 
history  of  a  happier  epoch  than  it  was  to  us  both.  I 
am  bold  to  speak  tor  Harding  as  finr  mysel£     G^ieralty, 

MSee  Vol  VL  pp.  84  Mf  .] 
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the  restlessness  of  ambition,  or  the  strain  of  effort,  or 
anxiety  about  money  matters,  taint  or  disturb  the  peace  of 
a  painter's  travels:  but  Harding  did  not  wish,  or  perhaps 
thmk  it  possible,  to  do  better  than,  to  his  own  mind,  he 
always  did ;  while  I  had  no  hope  of  becoming  a  second 
Turner,  and  no  thoughts  of  becoming  a  thirtieth  Academi- 
cian. Harding  was  sure  of  regular  sale  for  his  summer's 
work,  and  imder  no  difficulty  in  dividing  the  hotel  bills 
with  me:  we  both  enjoyed  the  same  scenes,  though  in 
different  ways,  which  gave  us  subjects  of  surprising  but 
not  antagonistic  talk:  the  weather  was  perfect,  the  roads 
smooth,  and  the  inns  luxurious. 

140.  I  must  not  yet  say  more  of  Verona,  than  that, 
though  truly  Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa  have  been  the  centres 
of  thought  and  teaching  to  me,^  Verona  has  given  the 
colouring  to  all  they  taught.  She  has  virtually  represented 
the  fate  and  the  beauty  of  Italy  to  me ;  and  whatever  con- 
cerning Italy  I  have  felt,  or  been  able  with  any  charm  or 
force  to  say,  has  been  dealt  with  more  deeply,  and  said 
more  earnestly,  for  her  sake.' 

It  was  only  for  Harding's  sake  that  I  went  on  to 
Venice,  that  year;  and,  for  the  first  week  there,  neither  of 
us  thought  of  anjrthing  but  the  market  and  fishing  boats, 
and  effects  of  light  on  the  city  and  the  sea;  till,  in  the 
spare  hour  of  one  sunny  but  luckless  day,  the  fancy  took 
us  to  look  into  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  Hitherto,  in 
hesitating  conjectures  of  what  might  have  been,  I  have 
scarcely  ventured  to  wish,  gravely,  that  it  had  been.  But, 
very  earnestly,  I  should  have  bid  m3rself  that  day  keep  out 

1  rSae  above,  i.  §  180  (p.  156).] 

'  [The  MS.  has  an  additional  passage  here : — 


''The  days  spent  at  Verona  in  1845  passed,  however,  in  mere  happf 
activity,  drawing  what  I  beet  coald  in  alliance  with  Harding,  whose  sketches 
were  always  perfectly  faithfol,  in  his  manner  and  according  to  his  ouitighi 
— Insight  ne  had  not ;  but  of  the  plainly  then  visible  and  material  Verona, 
the  records  he  made  were  most  precious,  and  are  so,  if  yet  they  are  at 
alL  Nothing  has  amaaed  or  grieved  me  more  in  the  eager  rush  and  outcry 
of  recent  art  than  the  vaniuiing  into  silenee  and  darkness  <tf  everything 
thai  was  well  done  in  its  early  days." 
Compare  the  acoount  of  Harding  in  the  Epilogue  of  1883 :  VoL  IV.  p.  853.] 
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of  the  School  of  St  Roch,  had  I  known  what  was  to  come 
of  my  knocking  at  its  door.^  But  for  that  pcnrter's  opening, 
I  should  (so  &r  as  one  can  ever  know  what  they  should) 
have  written.  The  Stones  of  Chanumfii^  instead  of  The  Stones 
of  Verdce;  and  the  Law$  of  FAole^  in  the  full  code  of  them, 
before  beginning  to  teach  in  Oxford:  and  I  slK>uld  have 
brought  out  in  full  distinctness  and  use  what  faculty  I  had 
of  drawing  the  human  face  and  form  with  true  expressioQ 
of  theu*  higher  beauty. 

But  Tintoret  swept  me  away  at  once  into  the  ''mare 
maggiore"*  of  the  schools  of  painting  which  crowned  the 
power  and  perished  in  the  fall  of  Venice;  so  forcing  me 
into  the  study  of  the  history  of  Venice  herself;  and  through 
that  into  what  else  I  have  traced  or  told  of  the  laws  of 
national  strength  and  virtue.  I  am  happy  in  having  done 
this  so  that  the  truth  of  it  must  stand;  but  it  was  not 
my  own  proper  work;  and  even  the  sea-bom  strength  of 
Venetian  painting  was  beycmd  my  granted  fields  of  fruitful 
exertion.  Its  continuity  and  felicity  became  thenceforward 
impossible,  and  the  measure  of  my  inunediate  success  irre- 
vocably shortened. 

141.  Strangely,  at  the  simie  moment,  another  adversity 
first  made  itself  felt  to  me,— of  which  the  fatality  has  been 
great  to  many  and  many  besides  myself. 

It  must  have  been  during  my  last  days  at  Oxford  that 
Mr.  Liddell,  the  present  D^  of  Christ  Church,  told  me 
of  the  original  experiments  of  Daguerre.'  My  ParidaD 
friends  obtained  for  me  the  best  examples  of  his  results; 
and  the  plates  sent  to  me  in  Oxford  were  certainly  the 
first  examples  of  the  sun's  drawing  that  were  ever  seen  in 
Oxford,  and,  I  believe,  the  first  sent  to  England. 

Wholly  careless  at   that   time  of  finish^  detail,  I  saw 

^  rCompare  wluit  Raskin  says  in  the  Epilogue  of  1883 :  VoL  IV.  pp.  362-^53; 
and  for  the  effect  made  apon  him  and  Harding  by  first  sight  of  the  ScaoU  di  Ssn 
JXoeco,  Utid.,  pp.  xzzviL,  d54j[ 

*  iThe  remence  is  to  llntore^s  saying  quoted  in  Modem  PahUen,  voL  ii 
(Vol.  TV.  pw  27),  and  again  in  Two  Patha,  §  70  (Vol.  XVL  p.  318).] 

*  [Louis  Jacques  Mande'  Daguerre  (178S^1851);  perfectea  the  process  iuTsnted 
by  Niepce  (1765-1833).] 
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nothing  in  the  Daguerreotype  to  help,  or  alarm  me;  and 
mquired  no  more  concerning  it,  until  now  at  Venice  I 
found  a  French  artist  producing  exquisitely  bright  small 
plates,,  (about  four  inches  square,)  which  contained,  under 
a  lens,  the  Grand  Canal  or  St  Mark's  Place  as  if  a  magi- 
cian had  reduced  the  reality  to  be  carried  away  into  an 
enchanted  land.^  The  little  gems  of  picture  cost  a  napoleon 
each;  but  with  two  hundred  francs  I  bought  the  Grand 
Canal  from  the  Salute  to  the  Rialto;  and  packed  it  away 
in  thoughtless  triiunph. 

142.  I  had  no  time  then  to  think  of  the  new  power,  or 
its  meanings ;  my  days  were  overweighted  already.  Every 
morning,  at  six  by  the  Piazza  clock,  we  were  moored, 
Harding  and  I,  among  the  boats  in  the  fruit-market;  then, 
after  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  he  went  on  his  own  quest 
of  full  subjects,  and  I  to  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  or 
wherever  else  in  Venice  there  were  Tintorets.  In  the  after- 
noon, we  lashed  our  gondola  to  the  stem  of  a  fishing-boat, 
sailii^,  as  the  wind  served,  within  or  outside  the  Lido,  and 
sketching  the  boat  and  her  sails  in  their  varied  action, — 
or  Venice,  as  she  shone  far  away  beyond  her  islands.  Back 
to  Danieli's  for  six  o'clock  table  d'hdte ;  where,  after  we  had 
got  a  bit  of  fish  and  fillet  of  anything,  the  September  days 
were  yet  long  enough  for  a  sunset  walk. 

148.  A  much  regarded  friend,  Mr.  Boxall,  R.A.,'  came 
on  to  Venice  at  this  time,  after  finishing  at  Milan  the 
beautiful  drawing  from  Lieonardo's  Christ,  which  was  after- 
wards tenderly,  though  inadequately,  engraved.  Mrs.  Jame- 
son was  stajdng  also  at  Danieli's,  to  complete  her  notes  on 
Venetian  legends : '  and  in  the  evening  walk  we  were  usually 

1  [See  the  letter  from  Raskin  to  hia  fitther  (October  7,  1845)  in  Vol  HL 
p.  210  n.] 

s  [For  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Boxall,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  8  n.  The 
drawing  of  tiie  head  of  Christ  was  engraved  by  ^^  F.  C.  Lewis^  engraver  to  the 
Qoeen/^  and  published  by  Colnaghi^  March  18,  1860.  The  print  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  ''  Divinom  illad  Leonardi  opus  Mediolani  in  pariete  piotum  vetu- 
state  corrumpi  non  eque  forens  Hanc  eflfigiem  lineis  ut  potuit  exprimendam  et  in 
M  inddendam  curavit  Josephus  Maberly  Anirlus."] 

'  [Tbat  is,  notes  on  Venetian  pictures  in  illustration  of  her  Sacred  and  L^gemiarif 
AH,  published  in  1848.] 
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together,  the  four  of  us ; — Boxall,  Harding,  and  I  extremely 
embarrmssing  Mrs.  Jameson  by  looking  at  everything  from 
our  partinadously  separate  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Mrs.  Jameson  was  absolutely  without  knowledge  or  instinct 
of  painting  (and  had  no  sharpness  of  insight  even  for  any* 
thing  else);  but  she  was  cimdid  and  iinlustrious,  with  a 
pleasant  <Usposition  to  make  the  best  of  all  she  saw,  and 
to  say,  compliantly,  that  a  picture  was  good,  if  anybody 
had  ever  said  so  before.  Her  peace  of  mind  was  restored 
in  a  little  while,  by.  observing  that  the  three  of  us,  how- 
ever separate  in  our  reasons  for  liking  a  picture,  always 
fiAstened  on  the  same  pictures  to  like;  and  that  she  was 
safe,  therefore,  in  saying  that,  for  whatever  other  ressoa 
mi^t  be  assigned,  other  people  ^ould  like  them  also. 

I  got  some  most  refined  and  right  teaching  firom  Mr. 
Boxall;  of  which  I  remember  as  chiefly  vital,  his  swift 
correction  of  my  misgiven  Wordsworth's  line — 

"So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old,"^ 
as — 

''So  shall  it  be  when  I  grow  old." 

I  read  Wordsworth  with  better  care  and  px>fit  ever  aftar- 
wards ;  but  there  was  this  nrach  of  reason  for  that  particular 
mistake,  that  I  was  perfectly  confident  in  my  own  heart's 
love  of  rainbows  to  the  end,  and  felt  no  occasion  to  wish 
for  what  I  was  so  sure  would  be. 

144.  But  Mr.  Boxall's  time,  and  Harding's,  were  at  end 
befnre  I  had  counted  and  described  all  tibe  Tintcnrets  in 
Venice,  and  tiiey  left  me  at  that  task,  besides  tryii^  to 
copy  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on  four  sheets  of  brown 
paper.*  Things  had  gone  fairly  well  as  long  as  Harding 
took  me  out  to  sea  evory  afternoon;  but  now,  left  to 
myself,   trying  to  paint   the  Madonna  and   Magi   in  the 

1  [For  other  reflnrences  to  Wordsworth's  poem  on  the  rainbow  (''  My  hssrt 
kaM  up  when  I  behold '')^  see  Vol  XVIIL  pp.  163,  165.] 

*  [Tlie  Plate  here  given  (XXVI.)  is  of  another  stndy  made  at  this  time^  from 
Tintoret's  Cnidfixion«l 
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moming,  and  peering  all  the  rest  of  the  day  mto  the 
shadowy  comers  of  (jiapd  and  sacristy  and  palace-corridor^ 
beside  every  narrow  street  that  was  paved  witii  waves, 
my  strength  began  to  fail  fast.  Couttet  got  anxious,  and 
looked  more  gravely  every  morning  into  my  eyes,  '^^'a 
ne  va  pas  bien,''  said  he.  ^^Vous  ne  le  sentirez  pas  k 
present,  mais  vous  le  sentirez  apr^s."  I  finished  my  list, 
however, — ^pasted  my  brown  paper  into  some  rude  likeness 
of  the  picture, — and  packed  up  colours  and  note-books 
finally  for  a  nq>id  run  home;  when,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  first  cessation  of  an  overstrain,  the  day  after  leaving 
Venice  I  was  stopped  at  Padua  by  a  sharp  fit  of  nervous 
fever. 

145.  I  call  it  ^'nervous,"  not  knowing  what  else  to  call 
it, — ^for  there  was  no  malarian  taint  or  other  malignity  in 
it,  but  only  quick  pulse,  and  d^ressed  spirit,  and  the  name- 
less ailing  of  overwearied  flesh.  Couttet  put  me  to  bed 
instantly,  and  went  out  to  buy  some  herb  medicines, — 
which  Paduan  physicians  are  wise  enough  yet  to  keep, — and 
made  me  some  tisane,  and  bade  me  be  patient,  and  all 
would  be  welL  And,  indeed,  next  day  I  was  up,  in  arm- 
chair; but  not  allowed  to  stir  out  of  the  extremely  small 
back  room  of  the  old  inn,  which  commanded  view  only  of 
a  few  deep  furrowed  tiles  and  a  little  sky.  I  sent  out 
George  to  see  if  he  could  find  some  scrap  of  picture  to 
hang  on  the  blank  wall;  and  he  brought  me  a  seven-inch- 
square  bit  of  fifteenth-century  tempera,  a  nameless  saint 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  and  an  embossed  nimbus,  who  much 
comforted  me. 

I  was  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or  two;  but  the  mental 
d^ression,  witii  some  weakness  of  limb,  remained,  all  across 
Lombardy,  as  feur  as  Vogogna,  where  a  frosty  morning 
glittered  on  the  distant  Simplon;  and  though  I  could  not 
walk  up  the  pass  of  Grondo,  tiiere  was  no  more  sadness 
in  me,  afterwuds,  than  1  suffered  always  in  leaving  either 
Italy  or  the  Alps. 

146.  Which,   however,  in  its  own  kind^  became  acute 
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again  a  day  or  two  afterwaids,  when  I  stopped  on  t 
cloudless  aftemocm  at  Nycm,  where  the  road  branches  awiy 
for  Paris.  I  had  to  say  good-b]re  to  Mont  Blanc— there 
visible  in  his  full  oooe^  throu^^  the  last  gi^  given  fay 
the  Chablais  mountains  as  they  rise  eastward  skmg  the 
lake-shwe. 

Six  months  before,  I  had  rhymed  to  his  snows^  in  sodi 
hope  and  delight,  and  assurance  of  doing  evaytiiing  I 
wanted,  this  year  at  last;  and  now,  I  had  only  discovered 
wants  that  any  number  of  years  could  not  satisfy;  and 
weaknesses,  which  no  ardour  of  effort  or  patience  of  practioe 
could  ovaxx>me. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  measuring  some  of  the  outer 
bastions  of  tiie  unconquerable  world,  1  opened  my  Englidi 
letters;  which  told  me  that  my  eldest  Croydon  cousin, 
John,'  in  whose  {nrosperity  and  upward  rounding  of  fcnrtune's 
wheel  all  of  us  had  been  ccmfident,  was  dead  in  Australia. 

So  mudi  sbxmger  than  I,  and  so  much  more  dutifal, 
working  for  his  people  in  the  little  valley  of  Wai^d,  out 
in  the  great  opposite  desolate  country;  and  now  the  dust 
of  it  laid  on  him,  as  on  his  brother  the  beach-sand  on  this 
side  the  sea.'  There  was  no  grief^  tcfr  me,  in  his  loss,  so 
little  had  I  known,  and  less  remembered,  him;  but  much 
awe,  and  wonder,  when  all  the  best  and  kindest  oi  us  were 
thus  struck  down,  what  my  own  selfish  life  was  to  come  to, 
or  end  in. 

147.  With  these  thoughts  and  fears  fastenii^  on  me,  as 
I  lost  sight  first  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  then  of  the  lines  of 
Jura,  and  saw  the  level  road  with  its  aisle  of  "popbis  in 
perspective  vista  of  the  five  days  between  Dijon  ud  Calais, 
the  fever  returned  slightly,  with  a  curious  tingling,  and  yet 
partly,  it  seemed  to  me,  deadness  of  sensation,  in  the  throat, 
which  would  not  move,  for  better  nor  worse,  through  the 

^  [See  YoL  IL  p.  233.  The  poem  (whieh  k  <{aated  below,  jp>.  473)  wm  conpleltd 
in  Jane  1845,  but  pretammblj  fint  written  in  April  at  Nyon,  whither  RiiBkin 
returned  in  Norember.] 


•  [See  above,  L  §  M  (p.  88).] 

•  [See  abore,  L  §  168  (p.  IdT).} 
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long  days,  and  mostly  wakeful  nights.  I  do  not  know  if 
diphtheria  had  been,  in  those  epochs,  known  or  talked  of; 
but  I  extremely  disliked  this  feeling  in  the  throat,  and 
passed  firom  dislike  into  sorrowfid  alami,  (having  no  Couttet 
now  to  give  me  tisane,)  and  wonder  if  I  should  ever  get 
home  to  Denmark  Hill  again. 

Although  the  poetical  states  of  religious  feding  taught 
me  by  Greorge  Herbert's  rhymes,^  and  the  reading  of  fDrmid 
petition,  whether  in  psalter  or  litany,  at  morning  and  even- 
ing and  on  Sunday  forenoon,  were  sincere  enough  in  their 
fimcifiil  or  formal  ways,  no  occasion  of  life  had  yet  put 
me  to  any  serious  trial  of  direct  prayer.  I  never  knew 
of  Jessie's  or  my  aunt's  sicknesses,'  or  now  of  my  cousin 
John's,  until  too  late  for  prayer;  in  our  own  household 
there  had  been  no  instantly  dangerous  illness  since  my  own 
in  1885;'  and  during  the  long  threatening  of  1841  I  was 
throughout  more  sullen  and  rebellious  than  frightened.  But 
now,  between  the  Campo  Santo  and  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
I  had  been  brought  into  some  knowledge  of  the  relations 
that  might  truly  exist  between  Grod  and  His  creatures ;  and 
thinking  what  my  father  and  mother  would  feel  if  I  did 
not  get  home  to  them  through  those  poplar  avenues,  I  fell 
gradually  into  the  temper,  and  more  or  less  tacit  offering, 
of  very  real  prayer. 

Which  lasted  patiently  through  two  long  days,  and  what 
I  knew  of  the  nights,  on  the  road  home.  On  the  third 
day,  as  I  was  about  coming  in  sight  of  Paris,  what  people 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  praying  know  as  the  consciousness 
of  answer,  came  to  me;  and  a  certainty  that  the  illness, 
which  had  all  this  while  increased,  if  anything,  would  be 
taken  away. 

Certainty  in  mind,  which  remained  unshaken,  through 
wiabated  discomfort  of  body,  for  another  night  and  day, 
and  then  the  evil  symptoms  vanished  in  an  hour  or  two, 


See  above,  ii.  §  110  (p.  346).] 
See  above,  I.  §  78  (p.  71X] 
See  above,  i.  g  176  (p.  161).] 
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on  the  road  beymid  Paris ;  and  I  found  mysdf  in  the  um  at 
Beauvais  entirely  well,  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  happiness 
altogether  new  to  me. 

148.  Which,  if  I  had  been  able  to  keepl ^Another 

**had  been"  this,  the  gravest  of  all  I  lost;  the  last  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  the  reader.^ 

That  happy  sense  of  direct  relation  with  Heaven  is 
known  evidently  to  multitudes  of  human  souls  of  all  fiiiths, 
and  in  all  lands;  evidently  often  a  dream,— demcMostraUy, 
as  I  ccmceive,  often  a  reality ;  in  all  cases,  d^>endent  on  re- 
solution, patience,  self-doiial,  prudence,  obedience ;  of  whidi 
some  pure  hearts  are  capable  without  efibrt,  and  some  by 
constancy.  Whether  I  was  capable  of  holding  it  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  little  by  little,  and  for  Uttk,  yet  it  seoned 
invincible,  causes,  it  passed  away  ttom  me.  I  had  scaroety 
reached  hcnne  in  safety  before  I  had  sunk  back  into  the 
iSuntness  and  darkness  of  the  Under- World. 

^  [Bat  then  is  another  fnmtaHj :  tee  beloir,  p.  384] 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  STATE  OF  DENMARK 

149.  The  house  on  Denmark  Hill,  where  my  father  and 
mother,  in  the  shortening  days  of  1845,  thankfully  received 
back  their  truant,  has  been  associated,  by  dated  notepaper, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  my  English  life;  and  was 
indeed  to  my  parents  a  peaceful,  yet  cheerful,  and  pleasantly, 
in  its  suburban  manner,  dignifi^,  abode  of  their  declining 
years.  For  my  father  had  no  possibilities  of  real  retirement 
in  him;  his  business  was  the  necessary  pride  and  fixed 
habit  of  his  soul :  his  ambition,  and  what  instinct  of  accumu- 
lative gain  the  mercantile  life  inevitably  begets,  were  for 
me  only ;  but  involved  the  fixed  desure  to  see  me  moving 
in  the  western  light  of  London,  among  its  acknowledged 
literary  orders  of  merit;  and  were  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  thought,  faintly  and  intermittingly  haunting  my  mother 
and  me,  that  a  rose-covered  cottage  in  the  dells  of  Matlock 
or  the  vale  of  Keswick,  might  be  nearer  the  heavenly  world, 
for  tLSf  than  all  the  majesty  of  Denmark  Hill,  connected 
though  it  was,  by  the  Vauxhall  Road  and  convenient  omni- 
buses, with  St.  James's  Street  and  Cavendish  Square. 

But  the  house  itself  had  every  good  in  it,  except  near- 
ness to  a  stream,  that  could  with  any  reason  be  coveted 
by  modest  mortals.  It  stood  in  command  of  seven  acres 
of  healthy  ground  (a  patch  of  local  gravel  there  overlying 
the  London  day);  half  of  it  in  meadow  sloping  to  the 
sunrise,  the  rest  prudently  and  pleasantly  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  kitchen  garden;  a  fruitful  bit  of  orchard, 
and  chance  inlets  and  outiets  of  woodwalk,  opening  to  the 
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sunny  path  by  the  field,  which  was  gladdened  on  its  other 
side  in  springtime  by  flushes  of  almond  and  double  petdi 
blossom.  Scarce  all  the  hyacinths  and  heath  of  Brantwood 
redeem  the  loss  of  these  to  me,  and  when  the  summer 
winds  have  wrecked  the  wreaths  of  our  wild  roses,  I  am 
apt  to  think  sorrowfully  of  the  trailings  and  climbings  of 
deep  purple  ccmvolvulus  which  bloomed  full  every  autumn 
morning  round  the  trunks  of  the  ap[de  trees  in  the  kitdien 
garden.^ 

150.  The  house  itself  had  no  specialty,  eithar  of  comfort 
or  inconvenience,  to  endear  it;  the  breakfiist-rocmi,  open- 
ing on  the  lawn  and  further  field,  was  extremely  pretty 
when  its  walls  were  mostly  covered  with  lakes  by  Turner* 
and  doves  by  Hunt;  the  dining  and  drawing-ro<Mns  were 
spacious  enough  for  our  grandest  recepticms, — never  more 
than  twelve  at  dinner,  with  perhaps  Henry  Watson  and  his 
sisters  in  the  evening, — and  had  decoration  enough  in  oar 
Northcote  portraits.  Turner's  Slave-ship,  and,  in  later  years, 
his  Rialto,  with  our  John  Lewis,  two  Copley  Fieldings, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  new  Turner  drawing.  My  own 
work-ro(Hn,  above  the  breakfast-room,  was  only  distinct,  as 
being  such,  in  its  large  oblong  table,  occupying  so  much  of 
the — say  fifteen  by  five-and-twenty~feet  of  available  space 

*  Namely,  Derwentwater ;  Lake  Lucerne,  with  the  Righi,  at  samet; 
the  Bay  of  Uri^  with  the  Rothitock,  from  aboire  Brunnen;  Loeeme  itself 
leen  from  the  lake ;  the  upper  reach  of  the  lake,  seen  from  Lucerne ;  and 
the  opening  of  the  Lake  of  Gmstance,  from  Constance.  Goldaa,  St 
Gothard,  Scbaffhanten,  Coble&ts,  and  Uanthony,  laised  the  t«tal  €i  vatdh 
less  Turner  dmwings  in  this  room  to  eleven.' 

^  rOn  Plate  XXVIL  the  front  and  back  <^  the  house  are  shown.  The  top 
ndddlii  window  on  the  left  at  the  baek  of  the  house  was  that  of  Aoskin's  M- 
room  (the  side  windows  were  blocked  up).  .  Immediately  below  was  Rnskin'i  stadf 
(m  this  case  the  two  side  windows  were  dear,  and  the  middle  one  blocked  ip^ 
The  top  window  on  the  right  was  that  of  Roskfai's  "mhieral  room."] 

>  [Particakrs  of  these  drawings,  as  also  of  the  "Shiye^ip"  and  the  ''RisHo" 
(^Venice:  the  Grand  Canal"),  will  be  found  in  Ihe  ''List  of  Works  br  TanMr 
at  any  time  in  the  Collection  of  Ruskhi/'  VoL  X£L  p.  597.  For  the  ''doves  hf 
Hunt/' see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  443-444.  The  "Northcote  portraits'*  are  Plates  H,  IlLi 
and  Vn.  in  the  present  volume.  The  "John  Lewis"  is  one  of  the  two,  lefn- 
duced  as  Pktes  XVL  and  XVIL  in  Vol  XIL  For  the  "two  Copl^  Fieldioei," 
see  VoL  XIIL  p.  572  (c<miparing  VoL  InrynT.  p.  379  a.).] 
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within  bookcases,  that  the  rest  of  the  floor  virtually  was 
only  a  passage  round  it.  I  always  wrote  on  the  flat  of  the 
table, — a  bad  habit,  enforced  partly  by  the  frequent  need 
of  laying  drawings  or  books  for  reference  beside  me.  Two 
windows,  forming  the  sides  of  a  bow  blank  in  the  middle, 
gave  me,  though  rather  awkwardly  crossed,  all  the  light  I 
needed:  partly  through  laziness  and  make-shiftiness,  partly 
in  respect  for  external  symmetry, — ^for  the  house  had  really 
something  of  an  architectural  air  at  the  back, — 1  never 
opened  the  midmost  blank  wall,  though  it  considerably 
fretted  me:  the  single  window  of  my  bed-room  above, 
looking  straight  south-east,  gave,  through  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  winters  at  Denmark  Hill,  command  of  the  morning 
clouds,  inestimable  for  its  aid  in  all  healthy  thought.  Papa 
and  mamma  took  possession  of  the  quiet  western  rocmis, 
which  looked  merely  into  the  branches  of  the  cedar  on  the 
front  lawn. 

151.  In  such  stateliness  of  civic  domicile^  the  indusjtry 
of  mid  Ufe  now  b^an  for  me,  little  disturbed  by  the 
murmur  of  London  beyond  the  bridges,  and  in  no  wise  by 
any  enlargement  of  neighbourly  circle  on  the  HiU  itself; 
one  family  alone  excepted,^  whose  affection  has  not  failed 
me  from  then  till  now, — having  begun  in  earlier  times,  out 
of  which  I  must  yet  gather  a  gleam  or  two  of  the  tremulous 
memory. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Dale's  school,  I  named  only  my 
younger  companions  there ;  *  of  whom  WiUoughby  had  gone 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  by  this  time  beyond  my  ken;  but 
Edward  Matson  sometimes  came  yet  to  dine  with  us  at 
Denmark  Hill,  and  sometimes  carried  me  down  to  Wool- 
wich, to  spend  a  day  amidst  its  military  displa3rs  and  arts, 
with  his  father,  and  mother,  and  two  sweet  younger  sisters. 
Where  I  saw,  in  Major  Matson,  such  calm  type  of  truth, 
gentleness,  and  simplicity,  as  I  have  myself  found  in  soldiers 

1  [The  Oldfields;  a  Miss  Oldfield  married  Dr.  Oldham,  and  their  daughter,  Miae 
Confltance  Oldham^  was  Raskin's  god-€hild.] 
•  [See  ahove,  i.  §  91  (p.  82).] 
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or  sailors  (mly;  and  so  admirable  to  me  that  I  have  never 
been  able,  since  those  Wo<dwich  times,  to  gather  mysdf 
up  against  the  national  guilt  of  war,  seeing  that  swdi  men 
were  made  by  the  discipline  of  it^ 

But  at  Mr.  Dale's  were  also  two  seni<nr  pu^Mls,  little 
known  to  me  except,  Henry  Dart  by  his  large  hazel  eyes» 
and  Edmund  Oldfield  by  his  already  almost  middle-aged 
aspect  of  serene  sagacity.  When  I  went  to  Oxford,  I  found 
Dart  at  Exeter  College,  where  we  established  poetical  Moid- 
ship,  and  contended  in  all  honour  for  the  Newdigate,  read- 
ing our  best  passages  to  eadi  other,  for  improving  censure. 
Dart,  very  deservedly,  won  it  that  year,'  and  gave  promise 
of  gaierous  distinction  afterwards;  but  the  hazel  eyes  were 
too  bright,  and  dosed,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  this  workTs 
ambition. 

152.  I  do  not  know  how  it  chanced  that  the  art  impulse 
which  animated  Edmund  Oldfield's  grave  sagacity  did  not 
manifest  itself  to  me  till  much  later.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  a  large  group  of  clever  lads  and  lasses,  amiable 
in  the  extreme,  yet  in  a  slightly  severe  and  evangelical 
manner ;  whose  father  was  in  some  tangible  relation  to  mine 
as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  business  on  the  Hill;  their 
mother  known  to  us  by  sight  only,  as  a  refined  and  still 
beautifiil  woman,— evangdical  without  severity;  both  of 
them  occupying,  with  such  of  their  children  as  were  that 
way  mind^,  the  pew  before  us  in  Mr.  Burnet's  chapel, 
whereat  sometimes  in  my  younger  days  we  went  to  hear  a 
gloomier  divinity  than  that  of  my  beloved  and  Anacre<mtic 
Doctor  Andrews.* 

158.  We  might  never  have  known  more  of  them,  unless, 
amcmg  the  sacred  enthusiasms  of  Camberwell  parish,  the 
fimcy  had  arisen  to  put  a  painted  window  into  the  east 
end  of  the  pretty  church,  just  built  for  it  1^  Mr.  Gilbert 

1  rCompw*  Cr^wn  ^  WUd  Oihe,  §S  85  Mf.  (VoL  XVIIL  pp.  469  9mX\ 
>  [In  1838;  for  Roakiii's  poem  Mnt  in  oa  that  occasioii,  ''The  EjeA  of  St. 
Helena,"  aee  VoL  IL  pw  45.    For  eome  remarks  by  Rosldn  on  his  poem  wkidi 
won  the  prise  in  the  milowinff  year,  aee  the  Appendix;  below,  p.  614.1 
»  [See  above,  L  J  81  (p.  74)0 
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Scott^  Edmund  Oldfidd,  already  advanced  far  beyond  me 
in  Gothic  art  scholarship,  was  prime  mover  in  the  matter, 
but  such  rumour  as  existed  in  the  village  of  my  interest 
in  architecture  justified  him  in  expecting  some  help  from 
me.  I  had  alr^Euly  quite  fixed  notions  of  what  the  colour 
of  glass  should  be,  and  in  these  Edmund  concurred.  The 
tracery  of  the  east  window  seemed  to  us  convertible  into 
no  dis^cmouring  likeness  of  something  at  Rheuns  or  Chartres. 
Hitherto  unconscious  of  my  inability  to  compose  in  colour, 
I  offered  to  design  the  entire  wmdow  head;  and  did,  after 
some  headstrong  toil,  actually  fill  the  required  spaces  with 
a  mosaic  presenting  an  cnrthodox  cycle  of  subjects  in  purple 
and  scarlet,  round  a  more  luminous  centre  of  figures  adapted 
from  Michael  Angelo.  Partly  in  polit^iess,  partly  in  curi- 
osity, the  committee  on  the  window  did  verily  authorize 
Edmund  Oldfield  and  me  to  execute  this  design;  and  I 
having  fortunately  the  sense  to  admit  E^dmund's  representa- 
tions that  the  s^le  of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  exactly 
adapted  to  thirteenth-century  practice,  in  construction  of  a 
vitrail,  the  central  light  was  arranged  by  him  on  m<»e 
modest  lines ;  and  the  result  proved  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
to  the  congregation,  who  Uiereupon  desired  that  the  five 
vertical  lights  might  be  filled  in  the  same  manner.  I  had 
felt,  however,  through  the  changes  made  on  my  Michael 
Angelesque  cinquefoil,  that  Mr.  Oldfield's  knowledge  of 
Gothic  style,  and  gift  in  placing  colour,  were  altogether 
beyond  mine;  and  prayed  him  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the 
window  by  himself.  Which  he  did  with  perfect  success, 
attaining  a  delicate  brilliancy  purer  than  anything  I  had 
before  seen  in  modem  glass. 

154.  I  should  have  been  more  crushed  by  this  result, 
had  I  not  been  already  in  the  habit  of  feeling  worsted  in 
everything  I  tried  of  original  work;  while  since  1842,  I 
was  more  and  more  sure  of  my  faculty  of  seeing  the  beauty 
and  meaning  of  the  work  of  other  minds.    At  this  time,  I 

*  [St  OiW  Church.    For  purticolan,  tee  VoL  XII.  pp.  hdr.,  knr. ;  aod  th« 
""*'' '^^  Tht  window  dedfoed  by  him  And  Roikin 


lotkort  to  Oldiiold,  IN^  pp.  435  m«.    Hic 
b  thown  on  Plsto  TCXTI.  tn  Uuit  Toliuno.] 
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might  assuredly  have  been  led  by  Edmund  Oldfield  into  a 
study  of  aU  the  painted  glass  in  England,  if  only  Edmund 
had  been  a  little  more  hitppy  in  hh  own  power:  but  I 
suppose  his  immediate  sueeess  was  too  easy  to  divert  bim 
from  the  courses  of  study  which  afterwards  gave  him  his 
hig^  positikm  in  the  British  Museum/  not  Plough  recognized 
by  the  puUic,  and,  I  bdieve,  farther  obscured  by  the  ill 
humour  or  temper  of  Mr.  PanizzL'  If  only — I  may  still 
scMnetimes  indulge  in  a  '^might  have  been,"**  for  my  friaods 
— he  had  kept  to  Gothic  fdls  and  thebr  glass,  my  belief  is 
that  Edmund  Oldfield  could  have  done  for  Eng^bmd  great 
part  of  what  Viidlet^le-Duc  did  finr  France,  with  the  same 
earnestness,  and  with  thrice  the  sensibility.  But  the  sosi- 
bility  taking  in  him  the  form  o£  reserve,  and  the  restless 
French  energy  being  absent,  he  difiused  himself  in  sarene 
scholarship  till  too  late,  and  retired  from  the  coDisiixis  and 
intrigues  of  the  Museum  too  early. 

Our  temporary  alliance  among  the  traceries  of  Camber- 
wdl  had  for  immediate  conseqiunce  to  me,  an  introductioD 
to  his  £unily,  which  brdke  the  monastic  laws  of  Denmark 
Hill  to  the  extent  of  tempting  me  to  a  Christmas  revel  (x 
two  with  his  pretty  sisters;  whereat  I  failed  in  my  part  in 
every  game,  and  whaice  I  retired  in  a  sackdoth  of  humilia- 
tion, of  which  the  tissue  had  at  once  the  wd^t  of  a  wet 
blanket,  and  the  sting  of  horsehair. 

155.  I  have  only  <Mice  named  ^  among  my  Christ  Church 

»  [Edmand  Oldfield  (1817-1902),  M^.,  FJ&JL,  Honormry  Fellow  of  Woitwter 
CdOege,  Oxford ;  asnttent  keeper  of  the  antiqnitice  at  the  Brituh  Mueenm ;  an^ 
«t  one  time  private  aecretary  to  Sir  B/aof  A«atoa  Lajard  at  the  Office  of  Vf orka 
(For  an  ohitoary  notice,  see  the  Timei^  April  15,  1002.  )1 

>  [Sfar  Anthony  Panifld  (1797-1870),  keqier  of  the  pnnted  hooks  at  the  Bntiili 
Mnaeiun,  1837 ;  principal  lihrarian,  1866-1806^] 

»  [See  ahove,  p.  87B.] 

«  [See  ahove,  L  §  225  (p.  198).  Newton  was  Rnskin^  senior  hy  three  jm» 
(1816-1884);  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  British  Mnseom,  1840;  in  the 
oonsnlar  service  in  the  £ast,  1852-1800,  during  which  time  he  identified  the  site, 
and  seenred  for  the  Mnsenm  the  chief  remains,  of  the  Mansolenm  at  Halicsrosesiif; 
keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiqmties,  1861-1885;  K.CIR,  1877-  ^  * 
letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (eire.  1850}  Rnskin  writes :— 

^'Newton  is  indeed  a  nohle  fisllow.  I  learn  more  from  him  thso  fro* 
any  other  of  my  acquaintance,  old  and  young,  hesldes  gitting  prime  joui 
into  the  harpin."] 
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companions,  Charles  Newton.  He  was  considerably  my 
senior,  besides  being  a  rightly  bred  scholar,  who  knew  his 
gprammar  and  his  quantities ;  and,  while  yet  an  undergraduate, 
was  doing  accurately  useful  work  in  the  Architectural  Society. 
Without  rudely  depreciating  my  Proutesque  manner  of 
drawing,  he  represented  to  me  that  it  did  not  meet  all 
the  antiquarian  purposes  of  that  body;  and,  always  under> 
protest,  I  drew  a  Norman  door  for  Newton,  (as  the  granite 
veins  of  Trewavas  Head  for  Dr.  Buckland,^)  with  distinct 
endeavour  to  give  the  substantial  facts  in  each,  apparent  to 
the  vulgar  mind.  And  if  only — once  more  pardon,  good 
reader,  but  this  is  really  an  ^^if"  that  I  cannot  resist — 
if  only  Newton  had  learnt  Irish  instead  of  Greek,  Scotch 
instead  of  Egyptian,  and  preferred,  for  light  reading,  the 

study  of  the  Venerable  Bede  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 

well,  the  British  Museum  might  have  been  still  habitable; 
the  effigy,  as  the  bones,  of  Mausolus  would  have  rested  in 
peace;'  and  the  British  public  known  more  than  any  Idylls 
of  kings  have  yet  told  ^em,  of  personages  such  as  Arthur, 
Alfred,  and  Charlemagne. 

156.  There  remained  yet  some  possibilities,  even  after 
Charles  Newton  became  Attic  and  diplomatic,  of  some 
heroic  attachment  between  us,  in  the  manner  of  Theseus 
and  Pirithous.  In  fact,  for  some  years  after  my  CamberweU 
window  and  Campo  Santo  entanglements,  Theseus  retained, 
I  believe,  some  hope  of  delivering  me  from  those  Lethean 
chains;  nor  until  so  late  as  the  year  1850,'  when,  as  we 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  together,  Charles  spoke 
heresies  against  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  remarking,  with 
respect  to   its   glacial   moraines,   that   ^^he   thought   more 

^  [See  above,  i.  §  226  (p.  198).  For  another  reference  to  Raskin  drawing  for 
Newton,  see  the  Appendix ;  below,  p.  611.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  dislike  of  the  statae  of  Mausolas,  discovered  by  Newton  at 
Halieamaasus,  see  a  letter  to  Malleson  of  April  23,  1881  (Vol.  XXXVU.V] 

*  [Reallj  in  Aagust  1851 :  see  VoL  X.  p.  zxiv.,  where  some  account  of  Newton'a 
joamey  with  Raskin  to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  Chamouni,  the  Val  d'Aosta  (castle 
of  Verres)^  and  Milan  is  given.  Newton  had  just  been  appointed  by  Lord  Granville 
to  the  vioe-consalship  of  Mytilene ;  bat  he  did  not  go  to  the  Levant  till  Februarjc 
1852  (see  his  TraveU  and  Diicaveriei  in  the  Levant).] 

XXXV.  2   B 
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hcmsemakls  were  wanted  in  that  establishment,'"  and  on  tbe 
otiier  hand,  I  expre^ed  mys^  respectiDg  the  vhtues  c€ 
diplomatists,  and  the  value  d  the  opim<ms  of  the  Britisli 
Peerage  on  Art  and  Sdence,  in  a  manner  winch  caused 
Newton  to  observe  (not  witiiout  firnndsttion)  that  ^  there  was 
the  maidng  of  Robespietre  in  me,*" — ^not  till  th^,  I  repeat, 
<4id  it  become  dear  to  eith^  of  us  that  the  dedrions  of 
Minos  were  irrevocable. 

We  yet  examiiked  the  castle  of  Venues  togethar,  as  once 
the  aisles  of  Dorchester ;  ^  and  compared  in  peace,  at  Milan, 
the  CorinlMan  graces  of  St.  Liorenso  with  the  Lombar^Ke 
monsters  of  St.  Ambrogio.*  Eaiiy  the  next  momii^  Newton 
left  me,  in  the  Albergo  Reate,  not  without  inner  tean  on 
both  skies,  and  went  eastward,  I  fcaow  not  wheie.  £ver 
since,  we  have  been  to  each  oiher^  he  as  the  Heathen,  and 
I  as  the  Publican,  both  of  us  fin^b^  it  alike  impossible  to 
hear  the  Church.* 

157.  The  transition  to  Denmark  H31  had,  however,  in 
the  first  pride  of  it,  an  advantage  also  in  ^vii^  our  family 
Puritanism,  promotion  to  a  distinguished  pew  in  Camden 
Chapel,  quite  near  the  pulpit  Heaaary  Melvill,  afterwards 
Principal  of  Haileybury,  wk  the  <mly  preadier  I  ever 
knew  whose  sermons  were  at  once  sincere,  oitho<k>x,  and 
oratorical  on  Ciceronian  principles.*  He  wrote  tiiem  item 
end  to  end  with  pcAii^ied  art,  and  read  them  admirably,  in 
his  own  manner;  by  whidi,  though  tbe  congregation  affec- 
tionately expected  it,  they  wew  always  dee{4y  kapresBoL 
He   arranged  his  sermon   under  four  or   five   heads,  and 

^  [The  abbey  cbnrcb  of  Dorchester^  near  OxfbrdJ 

•   See  Vol.  XVL  p.  276,  and  Plate  XIV.  there.] 

»    Matthew  xvui.  17.] 

'  [Henry  MelTill,  1708>1871 ;  second  wrangler,  1821 ;  principal  of  Haileybmy 
CoUege^  1843-1857;  chaplain  to  Qaeen  Victoria,  1853;  canon  of  St  Paul's^  185^ 
1871;  rector  of  Barnes,  1863-1871.  Gladstone  was  similarly  impressed  by  his 
preaching.  '^His  sentiments/'  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (1833),  **are  manly  in  tone; 
ne  deals  powerMly  with  all  his  subjects ;  his  Lmgnage  is  flowing  and  unbounded ; 
his  imagery  varied  and  immensely  strong.  Vigorous  and  lottv  as  are  his  concep- 
tions, he  is  not,  I  think,  less  remarkable  for  soundness  and  nealthiness  of  mind* 
^orlAv's  lAfk  of  GkuUtone,  vol.  i.  p.  100).  For  another  reference  to  Mehrill,  see 
V  ol.  3^XIV .  p.  365.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  by  Rivingtons, 
1853,  1870,  1872  (with  a  memoir).] 
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1)rought  each  in  its  turn  to  a  Tigorously  pointed  climax, 
delivering  the  last  words  of  each  paragraph  with  two  or 
three  energetic  nods  of  his  head,  as  if  he  were  hammering 
that  much  of  the  subject  into  the  pulpit  cushion  with  a 
round-headed  mallet**  Then  all  the  congregation  wiped 
llieir  eyes,  blew  their  noses,  coughed  the  coughs  they  had 
choked  over  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  settled 
lliemselves  to  the  more  devoted  acceptance  of  the  next 
section. 

158.  It  is  the  habit  of  muiy  good  men — as  it  was  con- 
fessedly, for  instance,  that  of  the  infant  Samuel — Wilba*foroe, 
Bisfac^   of   Oxford — ^not  to  allow  themselves   to  doubt  or 

*  The  hftduiCFed  couplet  of  Htidibras  respecting  clerical  uae  of  the  fist 
on  the  pulpit  cusnion  is  scarcelj  understood  by  m^em  readere,  because  of 
the  burlesqued  rhythm  leaning  falsely  on  the  vowel: — 

''The  pulpit,  drum  ecclenastiCy 
Is  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick." 

The  couplet,  like  most  of  the  poem,  has  been  kept  in  memory  more  by 
the  humour  of  its  manner  than  the  truth  of  its  wit.  I  should  like  myself 
to  expand  it  into— 

"The  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Keeps  tune  to  trutii  politely  plastic, 
And  wakes  the  Dead,  and  luDs  the  Quick, 
As  with  a  death's-head  on  a  stick." 

Or,  in  the  longer  rhythm  of  my  old  diary — 

''Who,  despots  of  the  ecclesiastic  drum. 
Roll  the  rogues'  muffled  march,  to  the  rogues'  'kingdom  come.'" — 

For  indeed,  smce  I  wrote  the  paragraph  about  the  pulpit  of  Torcello,  in  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  n.,^  it  has  become  hourly  more  manifest 
to  me  how  far  the  &ise  eloquence  of  the  pulpit — ^whether  Kettledrummte's 
At  Drumdog,  with  whom  it  is,  in  Gribbon's  scornful  terms,  "the  safe  and 
•acred  oi^^  «f  sedition,"  or  the  apology  of  Mred  preachers  for  the  abuses 
of  their  day — has  excited  the  most  dangerous  passions  of  the  sects,  wliile  it 
qaenched  ik^  refiner's  fire  and  betrayed  the  reproving  power  of  the  gospel.^ 

1  rVoL  X.  pp.  30,  31.] 

*  rCompare  Ruskin's  sermmi  agafaist  sermons  in  VoL  XVIIL  p.  290  n.  He 
calculates  elsewhere  that  he  had  heard  five  thousand  in  the  course  of  his  li£s :  see 
VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  204,  217.  For  another  reference  to  Kettledrumnle  {Old  MartaKt^, 
chaps.  16, 17),  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  382.  The  passage  in  Gibbon  is  in  chapter  xxzvii. 
("The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition,  resounded  with  the  names 
of  Pharaoh  and  Holofemes").] 
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question  any  part  of  BiUe  teaching.^  Henry  Melvill,  being 
of  the  same  Episcc^Md  school  and  dutifully  forlndding  him- 
self any  dangerous  fields  of  inquiry,  explained  with  accuracy 
all  that  was  explicable  in  his  text,  ami  aigued  the  inexpli- 
cable into  the  plausible  with  great  zeal  and  feeling; — always 
thoroughly  convincing  himself  b^ore  he  attempted  to  con- 
vince his  congregation. 

(It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Dean  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  used  his  plausibility  to  convince  his  congrega- 
tion without  convincing  himself,  or  committing  himsdf  to 
anything  in  particular;  while  Frederic  Maurice*  secured  his 
audiences'  religious  comfcnrt,  by  turning  their  too  thorny 
ccmvictions  the  other  side  up,  like  railroad  cushions.) 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Melvill  was  entirely  amiable  in  the 
Church  visitant,  though  not  formidable  in  the  Churdi  mili- 
tant. There  were  not  many  poor  in  the  district  to  be 
visited;  but  he  became  at  once  a  kindly  and  esteemed 
friend  to  us,  as,  for  the  present,  serenely  feeding  lambs  of 
his  flock;  and  I  shall  always  remember  gratefully  the  un- 
ofFended  smile  with  which  aae  day,  when  he  had  called 
late,  and  I  became  restless  during  his  conversation  because 
my  dinner  was  ready,  he  broke  off  his  talk,  and  said,  '*Go 
to  your  dinner." 

I  was  greatly  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  been  so 
rude;  but  went  to  my  dinner, — attended  better  to  Mr. 
Melvill's  preaching  ever  afterwards, — and  owe  to  him  all 
sorts  of  good  help  in  close  analysis,  but  especially,  my  halnt 
of  always  looking,  in  every  quotation  from  the  Bible,  what 
goes  before  it  and  after.* 

*  I  have  never  forgotten  hiB  noble  sermon,  one  day,  on  the  fidlj  of 
reading  ''Eye  bath  not  seen  the  things  God  has  (Nreptfed  for  them  that 
love  Him,'*  without  going  on  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  ''bat  He  bath 
revealed  them  unto  us  bj  His  Spirit"* 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Bishop  Semuel  Wilberlbree's  inhilHtion  of  Bishop  Coleoflo 
on  accoant  of  ^'a  great  and  notorious  scandal";  to  wit,  Coleoso's  The  Pmtaiemdk 
CfriHcaUjf  Examined.  Be^  ihe  Lift  i^  Stmtuei  Wilbetf^ree^  rol,  iii, -^1^112  9eq.  Rnsldn 
in  this  eontroversj  strongly  took  the  side  of  Colenso :  see  VoL  XVIII.  p.  4170 

*  [For  whom,  see  iiL  §§  13  0eq.  (below,  pp.  486,  487).] 

*  [1  Corinthians  iL  9.] 
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159.  But  to  these  particulars  I  must  return  by-and-bye ;  ^ 
for  my  business  in  this  chapter  is  only  to  give  account  of 
the  materials  and  mental  resources  with  which,  in  my  new 
study  at  Denmark  Hill,  looking  out  on  the  meadow  and 
the  two  cows,  I  settled  myself,  in  the  winter  of  1845,  to 
write,  as  my  father  now  justly  expected  me  to  do  without 
farther  excuse,  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Paintti^s.^ 

It  is  extremely  difiScult  to  define,  much  more  to  explain, 
the  religious  temper  in  which  I  designed  that  second  volume. 
Whatever  I  know  or  feel,  now,  of  the  justice  of  God,  the 
nobleness  of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  nature,  I  knew  and 
felt  then,  nor  less  strongly;  but  these  firm  faiths  were  con* 
fused  by  the  continual  discovery,  day  by  day,  of  error  or 
limitation  in  the  doctrines  I  had  been  taught,  and  follies 
or  inconsistencies  in  their  teachers:  while  for  myself,  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  sure,  since  my  downfall  of  heart  on  last 
leaving  France,  that  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  service 
or  privileges  of  the  saints;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  such 
share  only  in  the  things  of  God,  as  well-conducted  beasts 
and  serenely-minded  birds  had:  while,  even  among  the 
beasts,  I  had  no  claim  to  represent  myself  figuratively  as 
a  lion  couchant,  or  eagle  volimt,  but  was,  at  my  best  and 
proudest,  only  of  a  doggish  and  piggish  temper,  content  in 
my  dog*s  chain,  and  with  my  pig's-wash,  in  spite  of  Carlyle ; ' 
and  having  no  mind  whatever  to  win  Heaven  at  the  price  of 
conversion  like  St.  Ranieri's,^  or  mortification  like  St.  Bruno's. 

160.  And  that  my  father  much  concurred  with  me  in 
these,  partly  stubborn,  partly  modest,  sentiments,  appeared 
curiously  on  the  occasion  of  registering  his  arms  at  the 
Heralds'  Coll^fe  for  painting,  as  those  of  the  Bardi,'  and 
no  more  under  the  T^ng  Acre  limitation,^  **vix  ea  nostra," 

*  [There  is,  however,  no  fttrther  reference  to  Melvill,  or  to  Raskin's  study  of 
the  Bible.] 

*  [Raskin  retamed  home  on  November  4,  1845»  and  the  second  volame  was 
published  on  April  24,  1846:  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxziz.] 

*  [See  ''I^  Philosophy"  in  LaUer-Day  PampkieU,  No.  viiL] 

'   See  §  120 ;  above,  p.  354 ;  and  for  St  Bnino,  below,  p.  481.] 

*  See  Vol.  XXn.  p.  267.] 

*  [See  above,  L  §  124  (p.  107).] 
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on  the  panel  of  his  own  brougham.  It  Mppesxed^  on  in- 
quiry at  the  Heralds'  OfBcet  that  there  was  indeed  a  shield 
appertaining  to  a  &mily,  of  whom  nothing  partieular  was 
known,  by  the  name  of  Ruskot :  ^  Sable,  a  cbsvron,  argent, 
between  six  lanee-heads,  argoit.  This,  without  any  evidaice 
of  our  relation  to  the  family,  we  could  not,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  use  without  modificaticm:  but  the  King-at- 
Arms  r^^istered  it  as  ours,  with  the  addition  of  three  crosses 
crosslets  on  the  chevrcm,  guks,  (in  case  of  my  still  becomii^ 
a  clergyman  1);  and  we  carried  home,  on  loan  firom  the 
coU^pe,  a  hock  of  crests  and  mottoes;  crests  being  qien 
to  clmce  in  modem  heraldry,  (if  one  does  not  by  chuice 
win  them,)  as  laconic  expressions  of  personal  character,  or 
achiereme&t. 

Over  whidi  book,  I  remember,  though  too  vaguely,  my 
father's  reasoning  within  himself,  that  a  merchant  could  not 
with  any  propriety  typify  himself  by  Lord  Marmicm's  falcra* 
or  Lord  Dudley's  bear ;  ^  that,  though  we  were  all  extrandj 
tcmd  of  dogs,  any  doggish  crest  would  be  taken  for  an 
extremely  mmor  dog,  cmt  even  puj^,  by  the  puUic;  while 
vulpine  types,  whether  of  heads  or  brushes,  were  whdly 
out  of  our  way;  and  at  last,  faute  de  mieux^  and  with 
some  idea,  I  fuicy,  of  the  beasf s  resolution  in  taking  and 
making  its  own  way  through  difficulties,  my  &thar,  with 
the  assent,  if  not  support,  of  my  mother  and  Mary,  fixed, 
forsooth,  upon  a  boar's  head,  as  reascmably  proud,  without 
claim  to  be  patrician;  undar-written  by  the  motto  ^Age 
quod  agis."  Some  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  svqppose,  after  this, 
beginning  to  study  heraldry  with  attention,  I  a^rdbended, 
thfri;,  whether  a  knight's  war-cry,  or  a  peaceful  yeoman's 
saying,  the  words  <m  the  scroll  of  a  crest  could  not  be 
a  piece  of  advice  to  other  people,  but  must  be  always 
a  declaration   of  the  bearer's  own  mind.      Whereupon  I 

^  [On  tbe  OMiie,  Me  the  Introd«etion ;  abore,  py.  lix.-4xL] 
>  [For  tbe  &1oon  in  Scott's  Mmrwdw,  tea  VoL  XXTmr.  pw  500  n. ;  for  the  batf 
and  nigffed  staff  (the  creet  ^  the  Earb  of  Warwick  from  Sazoa  tiaies),  see  JTmm^ 
worthy  en.  vii.  (''The  bear  brooks  no  one  to  cross  his  aivfnl  path"    speken  by 
Dadle^j  Lord  Leicester,  son  of  Dndle7,  Earl  of  Warwick).] 
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changed,  on  my  ofwn  seal»  the  ''Age  quod  agis"  into 
*•  To-day,"  tacitly  underlined  to  myself  with  the  warning, 
"The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work/^ 

161.  ]l^t  as  years  w^it  on,  and  the  belief  in  fortune,  and 
fortune-telling,  which  is  finally  confessed  in  "  Fors  Clavigera,** 
asserted  itself  more  distinctly  in  my  private  philosophy,  I 
bc^an  to  be  much  exercised  in  mind  as  to  tiie  fortunate, 
or  otherwise,  meaning  of  my  father's  choosing  a  pig  for 
my  crest;  and  that  the  more,  because  I  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  adopt  the  Greek  mode  of 
interpretation,  according  to  which  I  might  consider  myself 
an  assistant  of  Hercules  in  the  conquest  of  the  Erymantiiian 
boar,  or  was  restricted  to  the  Grothic  reading  which  would 
compel  me  to  consider  myself  a  pig  in  persond^ — (as  the 
aforesaid  Marmion  a  falcon,  or  Albert  of  Geierstein  a 
vulture,*) — and  only  take  pride  in  the  strength  of  bristle, 
and  curl  of  tusk,  which  occasioned,  in  my  days  of  serious 
critical  influence,  the  lament  of  the  Academician  in  Punch: 

*'l  paints  and  paints, 
Hears  no  complaints. 
And  sells  before  I'm  dry. 
Till  savage  Raskin 
Sticks  his  tusk  in, 
And  nobody  will  baj."^ 

Inclining,  as  time  went  on,  more  and  more  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  I  rested  at  last  in  the  conviction  that  my 
prototype  and  patron  saint  was  indeed,  not  Hercules,  but 
St  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  that  it  might  in  a  measure  be 
recorded  also  of  little  me,  that 

'*il  se  retira  d'abord  dans  une  solitude  peu  6\oign6t  du  bourg  de  Cdme, 
puis  dans  un  s^pulcre  fort  61oign6  de  ce  bourg,  enfin  dans  les  masures  d'un 
Tieux  chAteau  au-dessus  d'H^racl^,  ah  il  v^ut  pendant  vingt  ans.     II  n'est 

1  FLoke  ix.  4] 

*  fISee  Anne  ^  OeiersUhiy  ckap.  v.] 

>  L^Poem  by  a  Perfectly  Funous  Academician."  In  Punch,  1866;  rppnntoi  at 
^  70  9i  WU  ami  Eumfiur,  ly  SHrky  Bro^,  1874.  Euskia's  citaUon  is  oot  quite 
correct:  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  xxviL] 
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pM  poMible  de  rMoiiter  toot  ee  qn'Il  ent  k  toofrir  da&t  eet  trois  retimite% 
Unt  pur  les  rifaeura  qail  exer^a  sar  lid-mtee  que  pur  k  nudiee  dii  d^mon, 
qui  mit  tout  eo  oravre  poor  le  tromper  par  ses  artifices,  oa  poor  Tabattre 
par  set  menaees  et  ses  numvais  trahements,  qid  alldrent  qaelqnefbis  jnsqo'i 


poor  mort  des  oowps  qa'il  lui  domia.  Antoine  triompka  de  tovt ; 
et  oe  fat  povr  k  r6oompeiiser  ck  taut  de  combats  et  de  tant  de  irktoirea 
que  Dka  le  rendit  pulmnt  en  oeurres  et  en  paroks  poor  ga6m  tontes 
sortes  de  makdks  spiritoenes  et  eorporeUes^  dutfser  les  dteons  aosri  bieii 
des  corps  qne  des  toies^  se  £dre  obdr  par  ks  b^tes  ks  pks  cmeOeSy  par 
les  ^Itoents  et  les  aatres  cr^tures  ks  moins  soomises  4  U  roianti  de 
lliomme/'  ♦ 

168.  I  must  not,  however,  anticipate  the  course  of  this 
eventful  history^  so  fiur  as  to  discuss  at  presait  any  nuumer 
of  the  resemblance  in  my  fate,  or  wcnrk,  or  home  c<Hn- 
paniiHiships,  to  those  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  but  may 
record,  as  immediately  significant,  the  delight  which  both 
my  moth»  and  I  took  in  the  possession  dT  a  really  prac- 
tical pigstye  in  our  Danish  fSurmyard,  (the  coach-house  and 
staUes  being  to  us  of  no  importance  in  comparison);  the 
success  with  which  my  moth»  directed  the  nurture,  and 
fattening,  of  the  piglings;  the  civil  and  jovial  character 
of  the  piglings  so  nurtured,  indicated  especially  by  their 
habit  of  standing  in  a  row  on  their  hind-legs  to  look 
over  the  fence,  whenever  my  mother  came  into  the  yard: 
and  cmidusively  by  the  satisfaction  with  which  even  our 
most  refined  friends  would  accept  a  present  of  pork — or 
it  might  be,  alas!  sometimes  of  sucldng  ^ — ^from  D^i- 
mark  HilL 

168.  The  following  example  of  such  acknoide^fments, 
addressed  to  my  father,  is  farther  interesting  in  its  post 
(or  side)  script,  referring  to  the  civil  war  in  Switzeriand, 
and  fixing,  therefore,  the  letter,  otherwise  without  date  of 

*  Didumnaire  des  Sdemxs  EcdMagtiquesJ^  I  assumed,  of  coarse,  in 
adopting  this  patron  saint,  that  he  would  have  the  same  domestk  pets  as 
St  Anthony  of  the  Desert* 

^  U#  Yam  LUee  It.  Act  U.  ic  7.] 

•  [Bv  Richard  and  Girand,  toL  L  p.  365  in  the  edition  of  1822  (mib  ""  Antoine")-] 
»  [See  Vol  XXVIL  p.  328  a.] 
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year,  to  1845,  when  I  was  beginning  to  prepare  for  my  first 
adventurous  journey. 

47,  QuBBf  Ann  (no  street !)  Wmt, 
Tlmr$daif,  27  W 


"My  dear  Sir, 
ff          "Have    the    goodness    to    offer 
S      my  respectful  thanks  to  Mrs,  Ruskin 
i^     for  the  kind  present  of  a  part  of  the 
^      Uttie  fat  friends,  &  its ♦ 


8 

p      Portugal    onions    for    stuffing    them 

m      included,  &c.,  &c.    Hoping  you  are 

I     aU  weU, 

3.  "Believe  me, 

Q  "Most  truly  obliged, 

I  "J.   M.    W.  TUENEB.^ 

J.  Ruskin,  Eso. 

Neither  do  I  think  it  irrelevant,  in  this  place,  to  fore- 
tell that,  after  twenty  years'  various  study  of  the  piglet 
character,  (see,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  comfort 
given  me  by  the  monastic  piglet  at  Assisi,t)  I  became 
so  resigned  to  the  adoption  of  my  paternally  chosen  crest 
as  to  write  my  riijrmed  travelling  letters  to  Joan|  most 

*  Tomer  always  indicates  by  these  long  lines  the  places  in  his  letters 
where  his  feelings  become  inexpressible, 

f  ''In  one  of  my  saddest  moods,  I  got  some  wholescmie  peace  and 
refreshment  by  mere  sympathy  with  a  Bewickian  little  pig,  in  the  roundest 
and  conceitedest  burst  of  pig-blossom." — Fan^  Letter  48.^ 

}  Now  Mrs.  Arthur  Sevcm. 

^  [See  Vol  XXVIIL  p.  20a] 
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feequratly  in  my  heialdic  duuracter  of  ''little  Pig*";  ar» 

royally  plural,  **  Little  Pigs,"  especially  when  these  letteis 

tcyck  the  tone  of  confessions,  as  for  instance,  from  Keswid^, 

in  1867  :— 

•'  Wben  Iftitle  pigs  ham  mnffini  hot. 
And  take  three  quarters  tor  their  lot. 
Then,  little  pigs— had  better  not." 

And  again,  on  the  occasion  of  over-lunching  myself 
before  ascending  Red  Pike,  in  the  same  year: — 

''As  readers,  for  their  minds'  relief, 
WiU  MMietiflMs  doofale  down  a  le«f. 
Or  rather,  bb  good  sailinrs  reef 
Their  sails,  ar  joggkn^  past  bdief 
Will  con-invoWe  a  handkerchief — 
H  Httle  pigs,  when  tisM  is  Met 
Will,  that  way,  doable  np  their  beef. 
Then— little  p^  will  eome  to  grieC" 

And  here  is  what  may,  it  seems  to  me,  gracefully  con- 
clude this  present  chapter,  as  a  pretty  and  pathetic  Fig- 
wiggian  chaunt,  from  Abbeville,  in  1858: — 

"  If  Uttle  pig%— ^vhen  evening  dapples, 
With  finding  clouds,  her  aotiunn  skj, — 
Set  out  in  search  of  Norman  Chapels, 
And  find,  instead,  where  cliffs  are  high. 
Half  way  from  Amiens  to  Etaples, 
A  castle,  full  of  pears  and  applesi 
On  donjon  floors  laid  out  to  dry; 
—Green  jargcmelles,  and  apples  tenney,^-* 
And  find  their  price  ia  6r^  a  pewsy. 
If  little  piffs,  then,  buy  too  mBuj^ 
Spare  to  those  Httle  pigs  a  sigh/' 

^  {Fr^m  the  FraBch  imm^,  an  lieral£e  tern  denoting  a  tincture  of  oraoge- 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  FEASTS  OF  THE  VANDALS  ^ 

164.  The  reader  of  ^' to-day"  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  me  spoken  of  by  the  artists  of  to*day  as  a  super* 
annuated  enthusiast,  and  by  the  fdiilosophers  of  to-day  as 
a  delirious  visicmaiy,  will  scarcely  believe  with  what  serious 
interest  the  appearance  of  the  seeoood  volume  of  Modern 
PcUnte?'s  was  looked  for,  by  more  people  than  my  father 
and  mother, — by  peojde  even  belonging  to  the  shrewdest 
literary  circles,  and  highest  artistic  schools,  of  the  time. 

165.  In  the  literary  world,  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  book  by  Sydney  Smit^,'  in  the  hearing  of  my  severest 
aiKl  chiefly  antagonist  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  who 
with  candid  kindness  sent  the  following  note  of  the  matter 
to  my  father: — 

''You  will  not  be  uninterested  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  (na 
mean  authority  in  such  cases)  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  son's 
work,  on  a  publie  occasion,  and  in  presence  of  several  distmgnifllied  literary 
characters.  He  said  it  was  a  work  of  transcendent  talent,  presented  the 
most  original  views,  and  the  most  elegant  and  powerful  language,  and 
would  work  a  complete  revdhition  in  the  world  of  taste.  He  did  not 
know,  when  he  said  this,  how  much  I  was  interested  in  the  anthor." 

166.  My  father  was  greatly  set  up  by  this  note,  though 
the  form  of  British  prudence  which  never  specifies  occasion 
or  person,  for  fear  of  getting  itself  into  a  scrape,  is  pro- 
vokmgly   illustrated    by   its    imperfect    testimony.     But    it 

>  rrhe  first  title  was  <<  Symposia  Audalusica."] 

*  [A  letter  by  Raskin  on  Sydney  Smith,  promisad  at  VoL  UL  p.  xl.  for  this 
pkiee,  has  mora  conveniantly  been  included  in  Arrawi  uf  the  Okme$:  Vol  XZXIV. 

S56^    Sea  the  General  Index  for  the  numerous  reft^ences  to  Sydney  Smith  ia 
uskin's  books.] 
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mattered  little  who  the  other  '^literary  diaracters**  miglit 
have  be^i,  for  Sydnejr's  verdict  was  at  this  time,  justly, 
final,  both  in  general  society  and  among  the  revkwers ; 
and  it  was  esp^dally  fortunate  for  me  that  he  had  been 
trained  in  his  own  youth,  first  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
then  by  the  same  Dr.  Thmnas  Axiwn  who  had  finmed  my 
fSeither's  mind  and  directed  his  subsequ^it  reading.^  And, 
indeed,  all  the  main  prind^tes  of  meta^ysics  asserted  in 
the  opening  of  Modem  Painten  had  be^  with  conclusive 
decision  and  simplicity,  laid  down  by  Sydney  himself  in  the 
lectures  he  gave  on  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  the  years  1804-5-6,  of  which  he  had  never  enougfa 
himsdf  recc^fnized  the  importance.  He  amplified  and  em- 
bodied some  porticms  of  them  afterwards  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  but  ** considering  that  what  remained  could  be 
of  no  farther  use,  he  destroyed  several,  and  was  jmxseed- 
ing  to  destroy  the  whole,  when,  entreaty  being  made  by 
firiends  that  the  portions  not  yet  torn  up  might  be  spared, 
their  request  was  granted;*'*  and  these  despised  fragments, 
published  in  1850  under  the  title  of  Elementary  Sketches 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  ccmtain,  in  the  simplest  and  securest 
terms,  every  final  truth  which  any  rational  mwtal  needs 
to  leam  on  that  subject 

Had  those  lectures  been  printed  five  years  sooner,  and 
then  fidlen  in  my  way,  the  seccmd  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  would  either  never  have  been  written  at  all,  or 
written  with  thankfiil  defo'ence  to  the  exulting  wit  and 
gracious  eloquence  with  which  Sydney  had  discerned  and 
adorned  all  that  I  wished  to  establish,  twenty  years  before. 

167.  To  the  modem  student,  who  has  heard  of  Sydney 
Smith  only  as  a  jester,  I  commend  the  two  following 
passages,'  as    examples   of  the    most   wise,   because    most 

*  See  note  to  Introductloii,  in  the  edition  of  185a 

1  [See  above,  L  §144  (p.  124).l 

*  [The  fint  (§  167)  i>  the  concladlDg  peflBiige  of  Lecture  iz.  C'On  tiie  Condnet 

of  the  UndentBiMing  '),  m.  111-113;  the  tecond  (§  168)  is  the  condiidiiiir 

of  the  book  (Lecture  xxviL,  ''On  Habit"),  pp.  42d-424>] 
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noble,  thought,  and  most  unpressive,  because  steel-true, 
language,  to  be  found  in  English  literature  of  the  living, 
as  distinguished  from  the  classic,  schools: — 

''But  while  I  am  descantiog  so  minutely  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  best  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge,  some  men 
maj  be  disposed  to  ask,  'Why  conduct  my  understanding  with  such 
endless  care?  and  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge?'  What  is 
the  use  of  so  much  knowledge? — ^what  is  the  use  of  so  much  life! 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  seventy  years  of  existence  allotted  to  us? 
and  how  are  we  to  live  them  out  to  the  last?  I  solemnly  declare  that, 
but  for  the  love  of  knowledge,  I  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest 
hedger  and  ditcher  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man 
here  present:  for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians 
bum  in  the  mountains, — it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is  immortal,  and 
not  to  be  quenched!  Upon  something  it  muti  act  and  feed, — ^upon  the 
pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions^ 
Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  understanding,  love  knowledge 
with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love,  with  a  love  coeval  with  life, 
what  do  I  say,  but  love  innocence,  love  virtue,  love  purity  of  conduct, 
love  that  which,  if  you  are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify  the  blind  fortune 
which  has  made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it  justice ;  love  that  which, 
if  you  are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respectable,  and  make  the 
proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the  meanness  of  your  fortunes;  love 
that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you, — ^which  will 
open  to  you  the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of 
conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the  crueltv,  the  injustice,  and  the 
pain  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer  world, — that  which  will  make 
your  motives  habituaUy  great  and  honourable,  and  light  up  in  an  instant 
a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud  I 
Therefore,  if  any  young  man  here  have  embarked  his  life  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or  fearing  the  event;  let  him 
not  be  intimidated  by  the  cheerless  be^nings  of  knowledge,  by  the 
darkness  from  which  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around 
her,  by  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and 
sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train ;  but  let  him  ever  foUow  her 
as  the  Angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  Genius  of  his  life.  She  will 
bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day,  and  exhibit  him  to  the  world 
comprehensive  in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagination, 
strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows  in  all  the 
relations  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life." 

168.  "The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  men  are  not  to  be 
counted  by  their  numbers,  but  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  their  passions; 
by  their  deep  sense  of  injury ;  by  their  memory  of  past  glory ;  by  their 
eagerness  for  firesh  fame;  by  their  clear  and  steady  resolution  of  ceasing 
to  live,  or  of  achieving  a  particular  object,  which,  when  it  is  once  formed, 
strikes  off  a  load  of  manacles  and  chains,  and  gives  free  space  to  all 
heavenly  and  heroic  feelings.  All  great  and  extraordinary  actions  come 
from  the  heart    There  are  seasons  in  human  affairs  when  qualities,  fit 
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•Bough  to  oondoet  the  common  bminess  of  life,  me  feeUe  and 
and  when  men  must  trust  to  emotion  for  that  safety  whieh  reason  at 
such  times  can  neyer  give.  These  are  the  feelings  which  led  the  Ten 
Thousand  over  the  Cardochian  monntains;  these  are  the  feelings  hj 
whieh  a  handful  of  Greeks  broke  in  pieces  the  power  of  Persia:  th^ 
hare^  hj  tarns,  humbled  Austria,  reduced  Spain;  uid  in  tlie  fens  of  the 
Dttfcch,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Swiis,  defended  the  liappiness,  and 
revenged  the  oppressions  of  man !  God  calls  all  the  passions  ant  in  their 
keenness  and  vigour,  for  the  present  safety  of  mankind.  Anger,  and 
revenge,  and  the  heroic  mind,  and  a  reaiMnesi  to  suffer; — all  the  secret 
strength,  ail  the  invisible  array  of  the  feelings;  —  all  that  nature  has 
reserved  for  the  great  scenes  of  the  world.  For  the  usual  herpes,  and 
the  common  aids  of  man,  are  all  gone!  Kings  have  perished,  armies  are 
subdued,  nations  mouldered  away!  Nothing  remains,  under  God,  bat 
those  passions  which  have  often  proved  the  best  ministers  of  His  vengeance, 
and  the  surest  proteotOTs  of  the  worid." 

109.  These  two  passages  of  Sydney^s  express,  more  than 
any  others  I  could  have  chosen  out  of  what  I  know  of 
modon  literature^  the  roots  of  ever]rthing  I  had  to  learn 
and  teach  during  my  own  life;  the  earnestness  with  whidi 
I  followed  what  was  possible  to  me  in  science,  and  the 
paasion  with  which  I  was  b^finnii^  to  recognize  the  noUe- 
ness  of  the  arts  and  range  of  the  powers  of  men. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  passion  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  art-<ardes,  in  praise  of  whose  leading 
members  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  had  been 
expressly  written,  was  withhdd  from  me  much  longer  than 
that  of  tlie  genend  reader;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  Roman  feuds  with  Greorge  Richmond^  were  revived  by 
it  to  the  uttermost;  and  although,  with  amused  interest  in 
my  youthful  enthuriasm,  and  i^  affection  for  my  father, 
he  painted  a  cJiarming  water-coloiur  of  me  sitting  at  a 
picturesque  desk  in  the  opoi  air,  in  a  crimson  wairtcoat 
and  white  trousers,  with  a  magnificent  port-crayon  in  my 
hand,  and  Mont  Blanc,  conventionalized  to  RajJiaelesque 
grace,  in  the  distance,'  the  utmost  oi  serious  opinicm  cm  my 
essay  which  my  &ther  could  get  from  him  was  "that  I 
should  know  better  in  time.'' 


>  rSee  abore^  pi^  275,  276J 
*  [See  the  frontispiece  to  v  < 
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170.  But  the  following  letter  from  Samuel  Prout,  written 
just  at  the  moment  when  my  father's  pride  m  the  success 
of  the  book  was  fast  beguiling  him  into  admission  of  its 
authorship,  at  least  in  our  own  friendly  circle,  expresses 
with  old-£Eushioned  courtesy,  but  with  admirable  sim{^city 
and  firmness,  the  first  impression  made  by  my  impetuous 
outburst  on  the  most  sensible  and  sincere  members  of  the 
true  fellowship  of  English  artists,  who  at  that  time  were 
doing  each  the  best  he  could  in  his  own  quiet  way,  with- 
out thought  either  of  contention  with  living  rivals,  or  of 
comparing  their  modest  work  to  the  masterpieces  of  former 
time 

''lUmKot,  Juiif  tnd,  184a. 

^Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  apologize  for  not  sooner  acknowledging,  with 
my  best  thanks,  your  kindness  in  adding  another  to  hiany  obligations. 

''Please  to  believe  that  I  am  ambitious  of  meriting  your  many  acts  of 
kind  consideration,  but  I  am  ashamed  and  vexed  to  feel  a  consciousness 
of  iqpparent  rudeness,  and  a  trial  of  patience  which  nothing  can  extenuate. 
I  must  fear  that  my  besetting  ulta  of  idleness  in  letter-writing  has  been 
displeasing  to  you,  although  your  note  is  politely  silent  on  the  subject 

^I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  months  together  my  spiiits  have  sunk  so 
low,  that  every  duty  and  every  kindness  have  been  saoly  neglected. 

''  In  consequence  of  this  nervous  inactivity,  the  Water  Colour  Exhibi- 
ti<m  contains  almost  all  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  since  last  year. 
The  drawing  of  Petrarch's  House,^  which  you  wished  me  to  make,  was 
finished  some  time  since,  but  is  so  unlike  what  I  am  sure  you  expected, 
that  I  deferred  saying  anything  about  it  till  another  was  made.  Alasl 
the  things  I  ought  to  have  done  have  not  been  done.  I  intended  bring- 
ing it  to  town  with  me,  and  asking  the  favour  that  it  might  remain  in 
your  possession  till  I  had  made  something  more  worthy.  My  trip  to  town 
has  been  put  off  month  after  month,  and  I  expect  the  resolution  wiU 
not  awake  till  the  last  day  of  seeing  sights.  Should  j<m  not  be  in  town, 
both  dntwii^  sliaU  be  kft  at  Foofd's.« 

''Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  indulged  with  a  hasty  perusal  •f 
a  work  on  art  and  artists  by  'A  Graduate  of  Oxford.'     I  read  the  volume 

*  The  letters  quoted  In  the  text  of  Pngierila  will  always  be  given 
without  omissions  even  of  trivial  passages.^  Of  those  arranged  in  DiUctUf 
1  give  only  the  portions  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  interest  the  reader; 
and  even  take  leave  to  drop  superfluous  sentences  without  stars  or  other 
note  of  the  omission,  but  so  that  the  absolute  meaning  of  the  writer  shall 
be  always  kept. 

*  [A  drawing  of  this  subject  was  No.  67  in  the  Prout  Exhibition  :  see  VoL  XIV. 
p.  430.] 
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with  interne  intvresty  the  teotimeiits  and  langiiage  jdrtHmg  mj  attentfon 
to  everj  page.  Bat  I  moom  lest  loch  splendid  means  of  doing  eminent 
senriee  to  art  should  be  lost  Had  the  work  been  written  with  the  amrt- 
eommeu  of  Sir  Joshna  Rejn<dds'  leetnres,  it  woold  have  been  'a  standard 
work,'  the  author  held  in  hi^  estimation  for  his  learning,  and  the  volume 
recommended  for  instruction  and  usefulness.  Perhaps  nothing  helps  more 
certainly  to  an  accession  of  influence,  and  an  accumulating  power  of  domg 
good,  than  the  Imtguage  in  which  we  dictate.  We  approach  aa  ana»amiiig 
courteous  manner  with  respect,  confidence,  and  satisfiiction,  but  most  permos 
shrink  back  from  sarcasm.  Certainly  erery  author  who  writes  to  do  good 
will  write  with  firmnew  and  candour,  elemm%g  to  wkai  it  rigkt,  btU  auikm 
of  gfom£  pom  or  offemot, 

**  I  hope  some  day  to  give  the  book  a  nuHe  careful  perusal ;  it  made  mt 
iUnk^  and  when  I  lay  hold  of  it  again,  I  will  endearour  to  test  it  by  my 
experience  and  the  judgment  of  o^rs ;  and  as  I  have  a  httle  cooled  from 
the  rage  I  felt  at  fiist  to  find  my  '  darlings '  set  at  nought,  I  trust  in  qiite 
of  its  biting  bitterness  I  shall  fed  more  ashamed  of  myself,  and  more 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  author. 

''  Pardon,  dear  sir,  this  presuming  to  tire  your  patience  with  my  humble 
opinions;  and  should  it  be  true  what  I  hare  just  heard,  that  you  know 
the  author,  I  will  rely  on  your  goodness  to  forgive  my  objection  to  opinions 
in  which  you  are  so  much  interested. 

''  If  it  is  so,  you  are  indeed  honoured,  and  I  trust  the  powerful  'angd- 
bright  talent '  ^  will  be  directed  to  do  much  good  for  art  and  artists.  F^j 
give  me  credit  for  sincerity  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  art  generally  I  feel 
for,  and  as  &r  as  I  am  individually  mentiimed,  I  am  pleased  to  find  tiist 
I  have  come  off  beautifully. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much.  Kindly  pardon  quantity  and 
quality, 

''And  believe  me  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 
''With  the  greatest  respect, 

*'ioun  truly  and  obliged, 

"S.  Pbout. 

"J.  J.  RusKiK,  Esq. 
etc,  etc,  etc"* 

171.  I  must  guard  myself,  however,  very  distinctly  in 
giving  this  letter  as  an  example  of  the  general  feeliDg 
about  the  book  among  the  living  painters  whom  it  praised, 
against  attributing  to  them  any  such  admiration  of  my 
<< angel-bright  talent''  as  that  here  expressed  by  my  feither's 
affectionate,  and  now  intimate,  friend.  The  group  of  land- 
scapists,  headed  by  Copley  Fielding,  David  Cox,  and  F.  de 

»  [Young's  Night  Thoughtt,  vL  274  :— 

"lUentB  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  w<Hrtli,  are  shining  instrnmaits 
In  false  ambiti<m's  hand."] 
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Wint  in  the  old  Water  Colour  Society,  and  by  David 
Bx>berts  and  Clarks<m  Stanfield  in  the  Academy  (Turner 
being  wholly  exceptional,  and  a  wild  meteoric  phenomenon 
in  the  midst  of  them,  lawless  alike  and  scholarless) — ^this 
group  of  very  characteristically  English  landscape  painters 
had  been  well  grounded,  every  <me  of  them,  more  or  less^ 
in  the  orthodox  old  English  faith  in  Dutch  painting;  had 
studied  it  so  as  to  know  the  difficulty  of  doing  anjrthing 
as  good  in  its  way;  and,  whether  in  painting  or  litera* 
ture,  had  studied  very  littk  else.  Of  any  qualities  or 
tal^its  ''angel-bright,''  past  or  present,  except  in  the  rather 
alarming  than  dignified  explosions  round  the  stable  lantern 
which  sometimes  take  place  in  a  Rembrandt  Nativity, 
Vision  to  the  Shepherds,  or  the  like,  none  of  them  had 
ever  felt  the  influence,  or  attempted  the  conception:  the 
religious  Italian  schools  were  as  little  kno^vm  at  that  time,. 
to  either  artist  or  ccmnoisseur,  as  the  Japanese,  and  the 
highest  scholarly  criticism  with  which  I  had  first  come  to 
hand^-grips  in  Blackwood^  reached  no  higher  than  a  sketch- 
ing amateur's  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  Salvator 
and  Gaspar  Poussin.  Taken  as  a  body,  the  total  group  of 
Modem  Painters  were,  therefore,  more  startled  than  flattered 
by  my  schismatic  praise;  the  modest  cmes,  such  as  Field- 
ing, Prout,  and  Stanfield,  felt  that  it  was  more  than  they 
deserved, — and,  moreover,  a  little  beside  the  mark  and  out 
of  their  way ;  the  conceited  ones,  sudi  as  Harding  and  De 
Wint,  were  angry  at  the  position  given  to  Turner;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  of  them  were  ready  even  to  endorse 
G^rge  Richmond's  consoling  assurance  to  my  fiathar,  that 
I  should  know  better  in  time. 

172.  But,  with  all  the  kindness  of  heart,  and  appreciation 
of  domestic  character,  partly  humorous,  partly  pathetic,  which 
gave  its  prevailing  tone  to  the  Britii^  school  of  the  day, 
led  by  Wilkie,  Leslie,  and  Mulready,  the  entire  fellow- 
ship of  artists  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  sympathized 

>  [Sm  above,  i.  §  243  (p.  217).] 
zxxv.  2  c 
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with  the  partly  quaint,  altogether  pure,  strong,  and  always 

genial,  home-life  of  my  father  and  mother;  nor  less  with 

their  anxious  devotion   to  their   scm,  and   the  hopes  they 

entertained  for  him.    Nor,  I  suppose,  was  my  own  status 

at  Denmark  Hill  without  something  honourably  notable  to 

men  of  tlie  world,  in  that,  refusing  to  enter  my  fathei^s 

business,  I   yet  stayed   serenely  under   his  authority,  and, 

in  what  seemed  to  me  my  own  proper  line  of  work,  did 

my  utmost  to  please  hiuL    And  when  (I  anticipate  now 

the  progress  of  the   next  four   or   five   years) — ^when    on 

any,   to   us,   peculiarly   festive    occasion, — ^the   return   from 

a  journey,  publication  of  a  new  volume,  anniversary  of  a 

birthday,  or  the  like, — ^we  ventured  to  ask  our  artist  friends 

to  rejoice  with  us,  most  of  them  came,  I  believe  with  real 

pleasure.     The  early  six  o'clock  dinnar  allowed  them  usually 

a  pleasant  glance  over  the  meadow  and  the  Norwood  Hills 

in  the  evening  light;  the  table  was  just  short  enough  to 

let  the  talk  flow  round  without  wandering  into  eddies,  or 

lingering  into  confidences;  there  was  no  guest  whom  the 

others  did  not  honour;  there  was  neither  effort,  affectatimi, 

nor  restraint   in  the    talk.     If  the  painters   cared  to    say 

anything  of  pictures,  they  knew  they  would  be  understood; 

if  they  chose  rather  to  talk  of  sherry,  my  father  couM,  and 

would  with  delight,  tell  them  more  about  it  than  any  other 

person  knew  in  either  England  or  Spain;  and  when  the 

candles  came,  and  the  good  jests,  over  the  nuts  and  olives, 

there  was  "frolic  wine"^  in  the  flask  at  every  right  hand, 

such  as  that  never  Prince  Hal  iu>r  Jack  Falstaff  tasted  cup 

of  brighter  or  mightier. 

178.  I  somewhat  admire  in  myself,  at  this  time,  thouj^ 
I  perceive  it  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  want  of  imagi- 
nation, the  simplicity  of  affection  with  which  I  kept  hold  on 
my  Cumberland  moors,  Calais  sands,  and  French  costumes 
and  streets, — as  contrasted  with  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  surges  of  Trafalgar,  and  tiie  towers  of  Seville 

^  [Herriek,  HetperideB  (''Od*  fo  Ben  Joomii'T.] 
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and  Granada;  of  all  which  I  continually  heard  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  scenery  and  architecture  of  the 
European  world;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  which — ^in  the 
heart  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  very  battle-field  of  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera  which  gave  the  Arab  his  dominion  in  Spain 
— I  might  have  been  adopted  by  my  father's  partner  to 
reign  over  his  golden  vineyards,  and  write  the  histories 
of  the  first  Caliphs  of  Arabia  and  the  Catholic  Kings 
of  Spain. 

It  chanced,  however, — or  mischanced, — for  better  or 
worse,  that  in  the  meantime  I  knew  no  more  the  histories 
of  either  Arabia  or  Spain  than  Robinson  Crusoe  or  his  boy 
Xury;  that  the  absolutely  careful  and  fiuthful  work  of 
David  Roberts  showed  me  the  inconstructive  and  merely 
luxurious  character  of  Spanish  and  Arab  buildings;  and 
that  the  painter  of  greatest  power,  next  to  Turner,  in  the 
English  school,  J.  F.  Lewis,  rendered  the  facts  of  exist- 
ing Andalusian  life  so  vividly,  as  to  leave  me  no  hope  of 
delighting  or  distinguishing  myself  in  any  constant  relations 
either  with  its  gaiety  or  its  pride. 

174.  Looking  back  to  my  notices  of  these  and  other 
contemporary  artists  in  the  paragraphs  added  to  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Pairders^  when  1  corrected  its  sheets 
at  Sestri  di  Levante,  in  1846,  I  find  the  display  of  my 
new  Italian  information,  and  assertion  of  critical  acumen, 
prevail  sorrowfully  over  the  expressions  of  gratitude  with 
which  I  ought  to  have  described  the  help  and  delight  they 
had  given  me.  Now,  too  late,  I  can  only  record  with  more 
than  sorrow  the  passing  away  from  the  entire  body  of  men 
occupied  in  the  arts,  of  the  temper  in  which  these  men 
worked.  It  is — I  cannot  count  how  many  years,  since,  on 
all  our  walls  of  recklessly  ambitious  display,  I  have  seen 
one  drawing  of  any  place  loved  for  its  own  sake,  or  under- 
stood with  unselfish  intelligence.  Whether  men  themselves, 
or  their  buildings,  or  the  scenery  in  which  they  live,  the 

^  [In  the  third  edition :  the  alterations  were  mainly  in  part  ii.  sec  i.  ch.  vii. ; 
see  VoL  m.  pp.  zHi.,  195  n.] 
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mdj  object  ci  the  dxmugfatsman,  be  he  gteat  or  small,  is  to 
overpower  the  public  mind  with  his  greatiiesa»  or  cstdi  it 
with  his  smallness.  My  notions  of  Rome»  mjb  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema;  Mine  of  Venice,  says  Miss  Clara  Montalba;  Ours 
oi  Bdgravia  and  Brighton,  say  the  public  and  its  Gni^es^ 
with  unanimous  ^[otism ;— ^and  wbMt  sensational  effects  can 
be  wrung  .out  of  China  or  New  Zealand,  or  the  miseries 
and  foUi^  of  mankind  anyndiere.  Exact  knowledge  enough 
— ^yes,  let  us  have  it  to  fiU  our  pockets  or  swell  our  pride; 
but  die  beauty  of  wild  nature  ot  modest  life,  except  tor 
the  sake  of  our  own  picnics  w  perquisites,  none  care  to 
know,  or  to  save. 

And  it  is  wholly  vain,  in  this  state  of  the  popular,  mind* 
to  try  to  exi^ain  the  phase  of  art  in  which  I  was  l»t>uglit 
up,  BXkd  of  which — ^little  thinking  how  soon  it  was  to  pass 
away — I  wrote  so  ungrat^ully. 

175.  Absolutely  carefiil  and  faithful,  I  said,'  David 
Roberts  was,  though  in  his  own  restricted  terms;  fest^i- 
ing  on  the  constant  aspect  of  any  place,  and  drawing 
that  in  grey  shade,  and  so  much  of  what  mi^t  pass  tor 
light  as  enough  showed  magnitude,  distance,  and  grace 
of  detaiL  He  was  like  a  kind  of  gr^  mirror;  he  gave 
the  greatness  and  richness  of  things,  and  such  l^ght  and 
space,  and  standing  of  wall  and  rode,  as  one  saw  ta 
be  true;  and  with  unwearied  industry,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Spain,  brought  home  records  of  which  the  value  is 
now  forgotten  in  the  perfect  detail  of  (diotogn^y,  and 
sensational  realism  of  the  effects  of  li^t  whidi  Herman 
Hunt  first  showed  to  be  possible.  The  minute  know- 
ledge and  acute  s^isation  throw  us  back  into  oorsdves; 
haunting  us  to  the  examination  of  p<Mnts  and  enjoynnait 
ci  moments;  but  one  imagined  ser^iefy  and  jojrlully,  from 
the  old  drawings,  the  sjdendour  of  \he  aisles  of  Seville  or 
the  strength  oi  the  towers  oi  Granada,  and  fcnrgot  cmesel^ 
tot  a  time. 

*  [See  aboTe,  p.  262.] 
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176.  The  work  of  John  Lewis  ^  was  a  mhror  of  men 
only — of  buildmg  and  scenery  as  backgrounds  for  them ; 
all  alike  rendered  with  an  intensity  of  truth  to  the  external 
life,  which  nothing  has  resembled  before  or  since.  But  it 
was  the  external  and  animal  life  only.  Lewis  saw  in  men 
and  women  only  the  most  beautiful  of  living  creatures, 
and  painted  them  as  he  did  dogs  and  deer,  but  with  a 
perception  of  their  nature  and  race  which  laughs  to  scorn 
all  the  generic  study  of  the  scientific  schdols.  Neither 
Andalusian  nor  Arab,  Turk  nor  Circassian,  had  been  painted 
befcHre  his  time,  any  more  than  described  before  Byron^s; 
and  the  endeavours  at  representation  of  Oriental  character 
or  costume  which  accompany  the  travels  of  even  the 
best^educated  English  travellos  either  during  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  Peninsular  war,  are  without  exception  the 
clumsiest,  most  vulgar,  and  most  ludicrous  pieces  of  work 
that  ever  disgraced  draughtsmen,  savage  or  civil. 

No  artist  that  ever  I  read  of  was  treated  with  such 
injustice  by  the  people  of  his  time  as  John  Lewis.  There 
was  something  un-English  about  him,  which  separated  him 
from  the  good-humoured  groups  of  established  fame  whose 
members  abetted  or  jested  with  each  other;  feeling  that 
every  one  of  them  had  something  to  be  forgiven,  and  that 
each  knew  tl^  other^s  trick  of  trade.  His  resolute  industry 
was  inimitable;  his  colour — ^founded  either  on  the  frankness 
of  southern  sunli^t,  or  on  its  subtle  reflections  and  diffii** 
sions  through  latticed  tracery  and  silken  tent — ^resembled 
nothing  that  could  be  composed  in  a  London  studio; 
whUe  the  absence  of  bravado,  sentiment,  or  philosof^y 
in  his  subjects--*the  total  subjection  alike  of  the  moral 
and  immoral,  the  heroic  and  the  sensual,  to  the  mere 
facts  of  animal  beauty,  and  grace  of  decoration,  left  him 

1  [For  another  sppreciatioii  of  Lewis,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  73-78.  In  speeldo^f 
below  of  tbe  ^'iiuiistice"  with  which  Lewis  wts  treated,  Ruskin  refers  to  the 
comparatively  small  oriees  whieh  the  artist's  drawings  fetched,  and  to  the  mh* 
understanding  which  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  Water-Colonr 
Society:  see  Roget's  HiHary  qf  the  Oki  Water-Ookwr  Sooki^^  vol.  ii  p.  147* 
Lewis  was  sabseqnently  elected  A.ltA.  (1869)  and  R.A.  (1865).] 
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without  any  power  of  i^^>eal  either  to  the  domestic  sim- 
plicity or  personal  pride  of  the  ordinary  TCnglifth  mind. 
In  artistic  power  and  feeling  he  had  mudi  in  commoii 
with  Paul  Veronese:  but  Puoio  had  the  existing  pcm^ 
and  the  finding  rdigion  of  Venice  to  give  his  woA  hold 
on  the  national  heart,  and  epic  unity  in  its  design;  while 
pocnr  Ije¥ris  did  but  render  more  vividly,  with  idl  his  in- 
dustry, the  toy  contrabandista  or  matador  of  my  mother^s 
chimneypiece.' 

He  never  dined  with  us  as  our  othar  painter  fiiends 
did;  but  his  ^ctures,  as  Icmg  as  he  worked  in  Spain,  were 
an  extremely  important  demoit  in  both  my  fiidiier's  life 
and  mine. 

177.  I  have  not  yet  enou^  exfdained  the  real  importance 
of  my  fiather^s  iKXise,  in  its  command  of  that  AiMlalurian 
wine  district  Modem  maps  of  Spain,  covered  with  tricks 
of  railroad,  show  no  mcnre  the  courses  either  of  Guadal-* 
quivir  or  Guadiana;  the  names  of  railway  staticms  over- 
whelm those  of  the  old  cities;  and  every  atlas  differs  firom 
every  other  in  its  placing  of  the  masses  of  the  Sioras,— if 
even  the  existence  of  the  mountain  ranges  be  adoiow- 
ledged  at  aU. 

But  if  the  reader  will  take  ten  minutes  of  paii:^  and 
another  ten  of  time,  to  extricate,  with  even  tiie  rudest 
sketch,  the  &cts  of  value  from  the  chaos  of  things  inscrut- 
ably useless,  in  any  fairly  trustworthy  map  of  Spain,  he 
wiU  percdve  that  betweoi  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  noitiif 
and  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south,  the  Guadalquivir  flows 
for  two  hundred  miles  through  a  valley  fifty  miles  wide, 
in  the  exact  midst  of  which  sits  Cordova,  and  half  way 
between  Cordova  and  the  sea,  Seville;  and  on  the  Boyal 
Harbour,  Puerto  Real,  at  the  sea  shore, — Cadiz;  ten  miles 
above  which,  towards  Seville,  he  will  find  the  "Xeres  de 
la  Frontera,"  to  which,  as  a  golden  centre  of  Bacchic  c(Mn- 
merce,  all  the  vineyards  of  that  great  valley  of  Andalusia, 

1  [See  above,  p.  348.] 
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Vandalusia,  or,  as  Mr.  Ford  puts  it,^  I  believe  more  pro* 
bably,  land  of  the  west,  send  down  their  sun-browned 
juice;  the  ground  of  Machamudo  on  Mr.  Domecq's  estate 
at  Xeres  itself  furnishing  the  white  wine  of  strongest  body 
in  Europe. 

178.  The  power  which  Mr.  Domecq  had  acknowledged 
in  my  father,  by  making  him  head  partner  in  his  firm, 
instead  of  merely  his  English  agent,  ruled  absolutely  at 
Xeres  over  the  preparation  of  the  wines;  and,  by  insisting 
always  on  the  maintenance  of  their  purity  and  quality  at 
the  highest  attainable  standard,  gave  the  house  a  position 
which  was  only  in  part  expressed  by  its  standing,  until  Mr. 
Domecq's  deatli,  always  at  the  head  in  the  list  of  importers* 
That  list  gave  only  the  number  of  butts  of  wine  imported 
by  each  firm,  but  did  not  specify  their  price ;  still  less  could 
it  specify  the  relation  of  price  to  value.  Mr.  Domecq's  two 
or  three  thousand  butts  were,  for  the  most  part,  old  wine, 
of  which  the  supply  had  been  secured  for  half  a  century 
by  the  consistent  prudence  of  putting  the  new  vintages  in 
at  one  end  of  cellars  some  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
taking  the  old  vintages  out  at  the  other.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  such  transaction  was  literally  observed; 
but  that  the  vulgar  impatience  to  ^Hum  over"  capital  was 
absolutely  forsworn,  in  the  steady  purpose  of  producing 
the  best  wine  that  could  be  given  for  the  highest  price 
to  which  the  British  public  would  go.  As  a  rule,  sherry 
drinkers  are  soundly-minded  persons,  who  do  not  choose 
to  spend  a  guinea  a  glass  on  anything;  and  the  highest 
normal  price  for  Mr.  Domecq's  "double-cross"  sherry  was 
eighty  pounds  a  butt;  rising  to  two  hundred  for  the  older 
wines,  which  were  only  occasionally  imported.  The  highest 
price  ever  given  was  six  hundred;  but  this  was  at  a  loss 
to  the  house,  which  only  allowed  wine  to  attain  the  age 
which  such  a  price  represented  in  order  to  be  able  to 
supply,  by  the  mixture  of  it  with  younger  vintage,  whatever 

1  [See  A  Hatidbook /iMT  TraveOen  in  Spain,  by  Richard  Ford,  1846,  vol.  I.  p.  144.] 
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quality  the  English  consumer,  in  any  fit  of  fiashimi,  mi^^ 
desire* 

On  the  ifdiole,  the  sales  varied  little  from  year  to  year, 
virtually  representing  the  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced 
by  the  estate,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  drier  Amon- 
tillado, fimn  the  hill  districts  of  Mmitilla,  and  scHne  lighter 
and  cheaper  sherries, — ^though  always  pure, — which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  house  for  the  suppfy  of  the  wider  London 
market  No  effort  was  ever  made  to  extend  that  market 
by  lowering  quality;  no  competiti<m  was  possible  with  the 
wines  grown  by  Mr.  Domecq,  and  little  with  those  purchased 
on  his  judgment  My  &ther  used  to  firet,  as  I  have  told,^ 
if  the  orders  he  expected  were  not  forthcomii^,  or  if  there 
seemed  the  slightest  risk  of  any  other  house  c<Hitesting  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  list  But  he  never  attempted, 
or  even  permitted,  the  enlargraMnt  of  the  firm's  operations 
beyond  llie  scale  at  which  he  was  sure  that  his  partner^s 
persmial  and  equal  care,  or,  at  least,  that  of  his  head  cellar- 
man,  could  be  giv^i  to  the  executicm  of  every  order. 

Mr.  Domecq's  own  habits  of  Ufe  were  luxurious,  but 
never  extravagant  He  had  a  house  in  Paris,  chieffy  for 
the  sake  of  his  daughters'  education  and  establidunent ;  the 
profits  of  the  estate,  though  not  to  be  named  in  any  com- 
pariscm  with  those  of  modem  mercantile  dynasty,  were 
enough  to  secure  annual  income  to  each  of  his  five  gtfk 
large  enough  to  secure  their  marriages  in  the  best  Frradh 
circles ;  they  became,  each  in  her  turn,  baronne  m  comtesse ; 
their  father  dioosing  their  baron  or  count  for  them  with 
as  much  discretion  as  he  had  shown  in  the  choice  of  his 
own  partner ;  and  all  the  marriages  turned  out  wdL  Elise, 
Comtesse  des  Rojrs,  and  Caroline,  Princess  Bethune,  once 
or  twice  came  with  their  husbands  to  stay  with  us;  partily 
to  see  Lcxidon,  partly  to  discuss  with  my  &ther  his  manage- 
ment of  the  English  maricet:  and  the  way  in  which  ti^se 
lords,  virtually,  of  lands  both  in  France  and  Spain,  thoi^ 

«  [Sm  9h9f,  I  %U(p.  39).] 
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men  of  sense  and  honour,  and  their  wives,  though  women 
of  gentle  and  amiable  dispositicm^  (Elise,  iodeed,  one  of  the 
kindest  I  ever  have  known,)  spoke  of  their  Spanish  labourers 
and  French  tenantry,  with  no  idea  whatever  respecting  them 
but  that,  except  as  producers  by  their  labour  of  money  to 
be  spent  m  Paris,  they  were  cumberers  of  the  ground^  gave 
me  the  first  clue  to  the  real  sources  of  wrong  in  the  social 
laws  of  modem  Europe;  and  led  me  necessarily  into  the 
political  work  which  has  been  the  most  earnest  of  my  life. 
But  these  visits  and  warnings  were  not  till  seven  or  eight 
years  after  the  time  at  present  rendered  account  oi^  in 
whidi,  nevertheless,  it  was  already  Uiginning  to  be,  i£  not 
ji  question,  at  least  a  marvel  with  me,  that  these  graceful 
and  gay  Andalusians,  who  played  guitars,  danced  boleros, 
and  fought  bulls,  should  virtually  get  no  good  of  their  own 
beautiful  country  but  the  bunch  of  grapes  or  stalk  of  garlic 
they  frugally  dined  on ;  that  its  precious  wine  was  not  for 
them,  still  less  the  money  it  was  sold  for;  but  the  one 
came  to  crown  our  Vandalic  fSeasts,  and  the  other  fbrnished 
our  Danish  walls  with  pictures,  our  Danish  gardens  with 
milk  and  hon^,  and  five  noble  houses  in  Paris  with  the 
means  of  beautiful  dominance  in  its  Elysian  fields. 

170.  Still  more  seriously,  I  was  now  b^finning  to  con- 
trast the  luxury  and  continual  opportunity  of  my  own 
exulting  days,  with  the  poverty,  and  captivity,  ot,  as  it 
seemed  to  chance  always,  fatal  issue  of  any  efforts  to  escape 
from  these,  in  which  my  cousins,  the  only  creatures  whom 
I  had  to  care  for,  beyond  my  home,  were  each  and  all 
spending,  or  ending,  their  laborious  youth. 

I  must  briefly  resume  their  histories,  though  much  apart 
from  mine;  but  if  my  heart  was  cold  to  them,  my  mind 
was  often  sad  for  them. 

By  grotesque  freak  of  Fors,  both  my  aunts  married  a 
Mr.  Bichards(m — and  each  left  six  children,  four  hoys  and 
two  girls. 

The  Perth  children  were  Mary  and  Jessie,  James,  John, 
William,  and  Andrew;  the  Croydon  children,  Margaret  and 
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Bridget,  John,  WiQuun,  George,  and  Chaiies.     Ncmqc  kft 
now  but  William  of  Croydon.^ 

180.  The  Perth  boys  were  all  partly  weak  in  consti- 
tuticm,  and  curiously  inconsistent  in  elements  of  character, 
having  much  of  their  mother's  subtlety  and  sweetness  mixed 
with  a  rather  larger  measure  of  their  father's  tannin*  The 
eldest,  James,  was  unlike  the  other  three, — more  ddicste 
in  feature,  and  more  tractable  in  temper.  My  frthor 
brought  hun  up  to  IxHidon  when  he  was  ooe-  or  two-and- 
twenty,  and  put  him  into  the  counting-house  to  see  wfaat 
could  be  made  of  him :  but,  though  perfectly  well-bdiayed, 
he  was  undiligent  and  efiectless — chiefly  solicitous  about 
his  trousers  and  gloves.  I  remember  him  in  his  little  room, 
tlie  smaller  of  the  two  looking  west  at  t<^  of  Heme  EQIl 
house,  a  pleasant,  gentle,  tall  figure  of  a  youth.  He  £dl 
into  rapid  dedine  and  died. 

Nor  long  after  him,  the  youngest  brother,  Andrew,  who 
with  fewer  palpable  follies,  had  less  real  faculty  than  the 
rest  He  loumt  fioming  under  a  good  master  in  Scotland, 
and  went  out  to  Australia  to  prove  his  science;  but  after 
a  short  struggle  with  the  earth  of  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  rested  beneath  it. 

181.  The  second  brotimr,  John,  thus  left  the  head  of  the 
fiunily,  was  a  stumpily  made,  snub-  or  rather  knob-nosedi 
red-faced,  bright-eyed,  good-natured  simpktcm;  with  the 
most  curiously  subtle  shrewdnesses,  and  obstinate  faculties, 
excrescent  through  his  simplidty.  I  believe  he  first  tried 
to  carry  on  his  father's  business;  not  prospering  in  that, 
after  some  pause  and  Uttle-pleased  scrutiny  ci  him,  he  was 
established  by  my  father  as  a  wine-agent  in  Glasgow,  in 
which  business  and  town  he  remained,  in  a  shiunhliiigf 
hand-to-mouth  manner,  some  thirty  years,  a  t<ninent  to  my 
fathor,  oi  an  extrraiely  vexatious  khid — all  the  more  that 
he  was  something  of  a  possession  and  vestige  of  his  mother 

1  [Bir.  William  Ridiftrdsoa  died  abortly  after  this  was  wntten.  RaMn  wis 
planning  with  bim  at  the  time  to  make  a  joint  gift  to  the  Ihnawing  Sehod  at 
Oxibrd  in  memory  of  their  mothers.] 
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all  the  same.  He  was  a  quite  first-rate  chess-player  and 
whist-player :  in  business,  he  had  a  sort  of  chess  and  whist 
instinct  for  getting  the  better  of  people,  as  if  every  dozen 
of  sherry  were  a  hand  of  cards;  and  would  often,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  playing  a  trick,  lose  a  customer  without 
really  making  a  penny  by  him.  Good-natured,  as  I  said, 
with  a  rude  foundation  of  honesty  at  the  bottom  which 
made  my  father  put  up  with  him,  (indeed,  so  far  as  I  can 
find  out,  no  one  of  all  my  relations  was  ever  dishonest  at 
heart,  and  most  of  them  have  been  only  too  simple,)  he 
never  lied  about  his  sherry  or  adulterated  it,  but  tried  to 
get  little  advantages  in  bargains,  and  make  the  customer 
himself  to  choose  the  worst  wine  at  the  money,  and  so  on 
— ^trjdng  always  to  get  the  most  he  could  out  of  my  father 
in  the  same  way,  yet  affectionate  in  a  dumb-doggish  sort, 
and  not  ungrateful,  he  went  scamble-shambling  on,  a  plague 
to  the  end,  yet  through  all,  a  nephew. 

182.  William,  the  third  of  the  Perth  boys,  had  all 
John's  faults  of  disposition,  but  greater  powers,  and,  above 
all,  resolution  and  perseverance,  with  a  rightly  foresighted 
pride,  not  satisfied  in  trivial  or  momentary  successes,  but 
knitting  itself  into  steady  ambition,  with  some  deep-set 
notions  of  duty  and  principles  of  conscience  farther  strength- 
ening it.  His  character,  however,  developed  slowly,  nor 
ever  freed  itself  from  the  flaws  which  ran  like  a  geological 
cleavage  through  the  whole  brotherhood:  while  his  simpli- 
cities in  youth  were  even  more  manifest  than  theirs,  and 
as  a  schoolboy,  he  was  certainly  the  awkwardest,  and  was 
thought  the  foolishest,  of  the  four. 

He  became,  however,  a  laborious  and  sagacious  medical 
student,  came  up  to  London  to  walk  the  hospitals;  and 
on  passing  his  examination  for  medical  practitioner,  was 
established  by  my  father  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Bayswater 
Road,  when  he  began — ^without  purchase  of  any  former 
favour,  but  camped  there  like  a  gipsy  by  the  roadside, — 
general  practice,  chiefly  among  the  poor,  and  not  enough 
to  live  upon  for  a  year  or  two  (without  supplemental  pork 
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and  i^iplo-iaiice  fixm  Dcanuork  Hill),  but  oonsdentioDs  and 
earnest,  pajrii^  Ittgdy  in  gathered  kwndedge  and  magbt 
I  diall  often  have  oceasion  to  speak  of  bim  hmeafter;^  it 
is  enou^  to  say  in  adyanee  that  after  a  few  years  of  thb 
discipline  he  todL  his  diploma  of  M.D.  with  credit,  and 
became  an  ezcelknt  physician — and  the  best  diess*|^yer  I 
have  ever  known* 


1  [In  PrmimrUa,  m  lalt  «Bf8nlilK<,  tiiat  k  oalr  om  hfenr  leipgwiin  t9  Ub; 
m.  I  11  (p.  484).] 
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CHAPTER   X 

CROSSMOUNT 

188.  My  best  readers  cannot  but  be  alike  astonished  and 
disappointed  that  I  have  nothing  set  down  of  the  conver- 
sation, cordial  always,  and  if  George  Richmond  were  there^ 
better  than  brilliant,  which  flowed  at  these  above  described 
Vandalic  feasts.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  sap  and 
bloom  of  it  were  lost  in  deliberate  narrative,  and  its  power 
shorn  away  if  one  could  not  record  also  the  expression  oi 
the  speaker;  while  of  absolutely  useful  and  tenable  result* 
ing  sense,  there  was,  to  my  unsympathetic  mind,  little  to 
be  got  hold  of  Turner  resolutely  refused  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  art  at  all,  and  every  one  of  us  felt  that  we 
must  ask  him  no  questions  in  that  direction ;  while  of  what 
any  other  painter  said,  I  was  careless,  regarding  them  all 
as  limited  to  their  own  fields,  and  unable  to  help  me  in 
mine. 

I  had  two  distinct  instincts  to  be  satisfied,  rather  than 
ends  in  view,  as  I  wrote  day  by  day  with  higher-kindled 
feeling  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters.  The  firsts 
to  explain  to  myself,  and  then  demonstrate  to  others,  the 
nature  of  that  quality  of  beauty  which  I  now  saw  to  exist 
through  all  the  happy  conditions  of  living  organism;  and 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  and  finished  material  structure 
naturally  produced.  The  second,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
power  of  two  schools  of  art  unknown  to  the  British  pubUc, 
that  of  Angelico  in  Florence,  and  Tintoret  in  Venice.^ 

184.  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  can  form  no  conjec- 
ture, of  the  extent  to  which  the  book  in  either  direction 

»  [See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xliv.,  xlv,] 
418 
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accomplished  its  purpose.  It  is  usually  read  odIj  for  its 
pretty  passages ;  its  theory  of  beauty  is  scarcely  ever  noticed, 
— ^its  praise  of  Tintoret  has  never  obtained  the  purchase  of 
any  good  example  of  him  for  the  National  Grallery*^  But  I 
permit  myself — ^pohaps  with  vain  complacency — ^ne  thou^^ 
that  I  have  had  condderable  share  in  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  useful  woA  of  the  Arundel  Society  in  Italy,  and 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  National  coUectimi  by  its  now 
valuable  series  of  fourteenth-century  religious  paintings. 

The  style  of  the  book  was  formed  on  a  new  model, 
^en  me  by  Osborne  GUnrdon.  I  was  old  enough  now  to 
fed  that  neither  Johnsonian  balance  nor  Bjrronic  alliteration 
were  ultimate  virtues  in  English  prose;  and  I  had  been 
reading  with  care,  on  Grordon's  counsel,  both  for  its  argu- 
ments and  its  English,  Richard  Hoc^er's  Ecclesiastical  Polity} 
I  had  always  a  trick  of  imitating,  more  or  less,  the  last 
book  I  had  read  with  admiration;  and  it  fartiier  seemed  to 
me  that  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  (and  my  own  theme 
was,  according  to  my  notion,  to  be  argued  out  invincibly,) 
Hooker's  English  was  the  perfectest  existing  model  At  all 
events,  I  did  the  best  I  then  knew  how,  leaving  no  passage 
tin  I  had  put  as  much  thought  into  it  as  it  could  be 
made  to  carry,  and  chosen  the  words  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision and  tune  I  could  give  them. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  when  I  had  finished  the 
last  sentence,  I  was  really  tired.  In  too  long  readings  at 
Oxford  I  got  stupid  and  sleepy,  but  not  fatigued:  now, 
however,  1  felt  distinctly  that  my  head  could  do  no  more; 
and  with  much  satisfied  thankfulness,  after  the  revise  of  the 
last  sheet  was  sent  to  printer,  found  myself  on  the  bows 
of  the  littie  steamer,  watching  their  magical  division  of  the 
green  waves  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

185.  Little  steamers  they  all  were,  then;  nor  in  the 
least  well  appointed,  nor  aspiring  to  any  pride  of  shape  or 

^  [A  reproach  partially  rmnoTed  in  1890  by  the  puchaae  of  Lord  Damky^ 
"OriSn  of  the  Biilky  Way"  (No.  1313V1 

*  [For  other  refoenoet  by  Raaldn  to  hia  debt  to  Hooker,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  334  iu, 
VoL  XVUI.  p.  32,  and  above,  p.  14.] 
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THE  OLD  DOVER  PACKET'S  JIB  . 

*In   gallant   trim   the    gilded  vessel  goes. 
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press  of  speed;  their  bits  of  sails  worn  and  patched  like 
those  of  an  old  fishing-boat.  Here,  for  modest  specimen 
of  my  then  proper  art  style,  I  give  my  careful  drawing  of 
the  loose  lashed  jib  of  one  of  them,  as  late  as  1854.'*'  The 
immeasurable  delight  to  me  of  being  able  to  loiter  and 
swing  about  just  over  the  bowsprit  and  watch  the  plunge 
of  the  bows,  if  there  was  the  least  swell  or  broken  sea  to 
lift  them,  with  the  hope  of  Calais  at  breakfast,  and  the 
horses'  heads  set  straight  for  Mont  Blanc  to-morrow,  is  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  I  look  back  to  as  quite  unmixed.  In 
getting  a  Tinner  drawing  I  always  wanted  another;  but 
I  didn't  want  to  be  in  more  boats  than  one  at  once. 

As  I  had  done  my  second  volume  greatly  to  my  father's 
and  mother's  delight,  (they  used  both  to  cry  a  little,  at 
least  my  father  generally  did,  over  the  pretty  passages,  when 
I  read  them  after  breakfast,)  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
sihould  both  go  with  me  that  summer  to  see  all  the  things 
and  pictures  spoken  off, — Ilaria,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Thorn,  and  the  School  of  St.  Roch. 

Though  tired,  I  was  in  excellent  health,  and  proud  hope ; 
they  also  at  their  best  and  gladdest.  And  we  had  a  happy 
walk  up  and  down  the  quiet  streets  of  Calais  that  day, 
before  four  o'clock  dinner. 

186.  I  have  dwelt  with  insistence  in  last  chapter^  on  my 
preference  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Calais  to  the  Alcazar 
of  Seville.  Not  that  I  was  without  love  of  grandeur  in 
buildings ;  but,  in  that  kind,  Rouen  front  and  Beauvais  apse 

*  In  which  year  we  must  have  started  impatiently,  without  our  rubrical 
gooseberry  pie,*  for  I  find  the  drawing  is  dated  "lOth  May,  my  father's 
birthday/'  and  thus  elucidated, '' Opposite/'  (i.e.,  on  leaf  of  diary^  ''the  jib 
of  steamer  seen  from  inside  it  on  the  deck.  The  double  curve  at  the  base 
of  it  is  curious;  in  reality  the  curves  were  a  good  deal  broken,  the  sail 
being  warped  like  a  piece  of  wetted  paper.  The  rings  by  which  it  holds, 
being  aitemaUly  round  and  edge  to  the  eye,  are  curious.  The  U$iet  are 
of  course  seams,  which  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail;  the  brown  marks, 
running  short  the  same  way,  are  stains/' 


See  above,  p.  402.] 

See  above,  L  §  33  (p.  32).] 
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were  literally  the  only  pieoes  tluit  came  up  to  my  mnk; 
ordinary  minsters  and  palaces,  howevar  tfaey  might  set  them* 
sdves  up  for  sublime,  usuaDy  hurt  me  by  some  manner 
of  dispropwtkm  or  pretence;  and  my  best  joys  were  in 
small  pieces  of  provincial  building,  foil  of  character,  and 
naturally  graceful  and  right  in  their  given  manner.  In  this 
kind  the  little  wooden  belfry  of  Evreux,  of  whidi  Prout's 
drawing  is  ^lotographed  at  page  42  of  my  ^^Memdr,"* 
is  consummate;  but  Uie  Calais  one,  thou^  ot  &r  later 
and  commcmer  style,  is  also  matchless,  £ur  or  near,  in  that 
rude  way,  and  hai  been  a  perpetual  delight  and  lesson  to 
me.  Front  has  a  little  idealized  it  in  the  distance  of  the 
drawing  of  Calais  Harbour,  page  40  in  the  same  book;^ 
I  never  tried  to  draw  it  mjrself,  the  good  of  it  bdng  not 
in  any  sculpturesque  detail,  but  in  the  complex  placing  of 
its  plain,  square^xit  props  and  ties,  taking  some  pretence 
of  pinnade  on  them,  and  being  really  as  structurally  usrful, 
though  by  their  linked  drdetting  instead  of  their  weight 
There  was  never  time  in  the  hs^py  aftemocm  to  do  this 
carefiiUy  enough,  though  I  got  a  cdiour-note  once  of  the 
church-spire,  loved  in  a  deeper  way,  (Modem  Pakden^ 
VoL  IV.,  Chap.  I.,')  but  the  belfry  beat  me.  After  all,  the 
chief  charm  of  it  was  in  being  seen  frx)m  my  bedroom  at 
Dessein's,'  and  putting  me  to  sleep  and  waking  me  with 
its  chimes. 

187.  Calais  is  properly  a  Flemish,  not  French  town  (<tf 
course  the  present  town  is  aU,  except  belfry  and  diurdi, 

^  Printed  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  1880> 

»  [Vol.  XIV.  o.  409  (Plate  XL),  wkere  IU»ldii%  toiwiny  (1842)  of  the  Wfry 
iB  aLm  giTen  (Hkte  XIL):  the  present  dmwing  (Pkte  XXX.)  ia  of  eerlier  ^a^ 
(1836)^  end  there  are  other  ricetdiea  in  existence  of  the  same  ral^eet.  Rmkin 
here  meant,  therefore,  that  he  ''never  tried"  to  make  a  finished  and  detoiled 
drawing  of  the  belfiry.J 

•  ]Stb  in  this  edition  VoL  VI.  p.  11.1 

*  [For  other  references  to  this  hostelry,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  388,  and  VeL  XH. 
p.  381 J 

«  [llie  ''Memoir"  is  the  N<)t$9  on  Fraui  end  Sunt:  see  in  this  editiMi  VoL  XIV. 
p.  410  (Pkte  Xm.).] 
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built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  no  vestige  remaining  of 
Plantagenet  Calais);  it  has  no  wooden  houses,  which  mark 
the  essential  French  civic  style,  but  only  brick  or  chalk 
ones,  with,  originally,  most  of  them,  good  indented  Flemish 
stone  gables  and  tiled  roofs.  True  French  roofs  are  never 
tiled,  but  slated,  and  have  no  indented  gables,  but  bold 
dcnrmer  windows  rising  over  the  front,  never,  in  any  pretty 
street  groups  of  them,  without  very  definite  expression  of 
pride.  Poor  little  Calais  had  indeed  nothing  to  be  proud 
of,  but  it  had  a  quaint  look  of  contentment  with  itself  on 
those  easy  terms;  some  dignity  in  its  strong  ramparts  and 
drawbridge  gates;  and,  better  than  dignity,  real  power  and 
service  in  the  half-mile  of  pier,  reaching  to  the  low-tide 
breakers  across  its  field  of  sand.^ 

^  [In  place  of  the  brief  passage  **  Sunset  .  .  •  begun,"  the  MS.  has  the  following 
passage:— 

'  '^I  may  perhaps  be  allowed--per  amor  mio,  as  Polissena  asks,  and  for 
love  of  Cidais  also— to  keep  here  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Don  Juan 
diary  of  1835,  which^  as  we  are  somewhat  now  on  the  question  of  style, 
18  a  useful  example  of  the  steady  principle  I  learnt  from  Byron  of  writing 
verse  straightforward,  so  that  it  would  pass  into  reasonable  prose  if  the 
reader  should  be  that  way  minded. 

*  There  is  a  monument  beneath  the  wall 

Of  Calais,  as  you  pass  along  the  pier, — 
Ajplain,  nnsoulptared  low  memorial; 

Yet  pass  not  by  it,  stranger.    It  is  dear — 
A  thing  most  preoious  in  the  ijght  of  all 

Who  dwell  upon  the  deep.    There  lie  not  here 
The  bones  of  those  whose  names  thereon  yon  see ; 

Bat  'tis  a  tomb  for  snch  as  have  no  tomb, 
Memory  of  those  who  hare  no  memory, 

Nor  even  a  bnrial  place,  exoept  the  gloom 
And  ceaseless  roll  of  the  relentless  sea, 

For  whom  no  hymn  was  song,  exoept  the  boom 
Of  wares  innumerable,  and  the  roar 
That  their  grave  makes  along  their  native  shore.' 

The  second  line  would  be  mended  by  putting  'towards'  for  'along/ 
which  does  not  properly  distinguish  the  pier  from  the  quay ;  and  I  must 
modify  the  statement  of  the  third  line  that  the  monument  is  'low' — for 
it  is  a  black  marble  obelisk-shaped  tablet  The  gilded  names  on  it  are  of 
some  sailors  who  were  drowned  in  trying  to  take  the  crew  off  a  wreck; 
many  a  nameless  one  must  have  been  lost  since  then.  Of  our  own  too 
memorable  loss  lately,  in  such  duty — ^let  me  say  from  old  Calais  quay, 
that  surely  in  England  a  perfect  JUfeboat  service  might  be  organised  at 
veteran  sailors  whose  brave  deaths  would  not  leave  young  wives  desolate, 
nor  orphan  children  at  the  breast." 

For  "per  amor  mio,"  see  "The  Peace  of  Polissena"  in  Christ'i  Folk,  VoL  XXXII. 

p.  264.     For  the  verse  here  quoted,  see  Vol.  11.  p.  097.] 
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Sunset,  then,  seen  firom  the  pier-head  across  those  whis- 
pering fringes;  belfry  chime  at  evening  and  morning;  and 
the  new  life  of  that  year,  1846,  was  b%un«' 

188.  After  our  usual  rest  at  Champagndle,  we  went  on 
over  the  Cenis  to  Turin,  Verona,  and  Venice;*  whereat  I 
htgsn  showing  my  father  all  my  new  discoveries  in  ardii- 
tecture  and  painting.  But  thare  began  now  to  assert  itself 
4  difference  between  us  I  had  not  calculated  on.  For  the 
first  time  I  verily  perceived  that  my  fietthar  was  elder  than 
I,  and  not  immediately  nor  easily  to  be  put  out  of  his  way 
of  thinking  in  anything.  We  had  been  entirely  of  one 
mind  about  the  carved  porches  of  Abbeville,  and  living 
pictures  of  Vandyck;  but  when  my  fiither  now  found  him- 
self required  to  admire  also  flat  walls,,  striped  like  the 
striped  calico  of  an  American  flag,  and   oval-eyed  saints 

^  [Here  ia  the  MS.  u  a  pawige  beginniiig: — 

''Some  reeden  mey  perb^  cmre  to  tee  the  acteal  diarj  entry  at 
ChmanpefiM^  this  year  on  whioh  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  diapter  of 
agvm  Lampi  waa  afterwarda  founded : — 

*  April  \^K — It  has  been  one  of  the  singular  and  threateniar 
days  when  the  sky  is  mottled  wi^  the  sharp-Mged  sUver-greir  diKid 
that  Fielding  uses  above  his  rain.  It  seems  to  me  to  preeeae  nun, 
not  accompany  it; — the  sky  looks  like  a  grey  canras  loaded  with 
scattered  stones  and  supported  by  pegs,  the  sharp  dark  edge  of  every 
wave  being  downmost.  and  very  continnous, — no  spray  nor  jagged- 
ness  except  at  intervals  where  a  nigged  fragment  hung  down  hke  a 
watersfMut,  sometimes  continued  into  a  frin^  an  effect  I  have  rai^v 
seen  without  rain,  of  which  not  a  drop  relL  Wind  westeriy,  witii 
nothing  in  it,  I  suppose. 

'I  nave  been  walking  in  the  woods  beside  the  river  on  the  ascent 
towards  St  Laurent  .  .  .  [for  the  rest  of  tiie  peasage,  see  VoL  Vm. 


p.  221  ».]...  I  think  if  that  pine  forest  had  been  amonc  the  Alle- 
ghanies^  or  if  the  stream  had  been  Niagara,  I  should  only  have  looked 
at  them  with  intense  melancholy  and  desire  for  home.' 

'Home,'  of  course,  meaning  here  either  Doppos  Hill  and  the  Wandd, 
or  Friar's  Crsji^  and  Derwentwater.  But  again  I  am  dispoeed  to  be  pleased 
with  myaelf  in  the  contentment  with  fomlliar,  instead  of  curiosrty  for 
strange  things,  and  in  the  tacit  assumption  tiiat  tiie  cascades  of  Ain  were 
better  than  any  quantity  of  Niagaras.  Concerning  which  I  may  note  here 
in  memory  of  Osborne  Gordon,  the  classic  form  in  which  he  osed  to  pot 
the  answer,  now  confosedly  hackneved,  given  by  the  impressionable  American 
to  his  poetic  frigid,  eager  for  his  admiratum  of  'the  irresistible  flood 
thundering  into  the  unnithomable  abyss.'  Many  manners  of  reply  have 
been  since  invented,  but  Gordon's  quiet  one  seems  yet  to  me  the  best — 
'What  is  there  to  hinder  it?"n 
*  [For  the  itinerary  of  the  tour  of  1846,  with  extracts  from  Roddn^  diary, 
I  VoL  vm.  pp.  xx.-xxiiL] 
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like  the  figures  on  a  Chinese  teacup,  he  grew  restive. 
Farther,  all  the  fine  writing  and  polite  ^clat  of  Modern 
Paintci^s  had  never  reconciled  him  to  my  total  resignation 
of  the  art  of  poetry ;  and  beyond  this,  he  entirely,  and  with 
acute  sense  of  loss  to  himself,  doubted  and  deplored  my 
now  constant  habit  of  making  little  patches  and  scratches 
of  the  sections  and  fractions  of  things  in  a  notebook  which 
used  to  live  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  instead  of  the  former 
Proutesque  or  Robertsian  outline  of  grand  buildings  and 
sublime  scenes.  And  I  was  the  more  viciously  stubborn  in 
taking  my  own  way,  just  because  everybody  was  with  him 
in  these  opinions;  and  I  was  more  and  more  persuaded 
every  day,  that  everybody  was  always  wrong. 

Often  in  my  other  books, — and  now,  once  for  all,  and 
finally  here, — I  have  to  pray  my  readers  to  note  that  this 
continually  increasing  arrogance  was  not  founded  on  vanity 
in  me,  but  on  sorrow.  There  is  a  vast  difference — ^there  is 
all  the  difference — between  the  vanity  of  displaying  one's 
own  faculties,  and  the  grief  that  other  people  do  not  use 
their  own.  Vanity  would  have  led  me  to  continue  writing 
and  drawing  what  every  one  praised;  and  disciplining  my 
own  already  practised  hand  into  finer  dexterities.  But  I  had 
no  thought  but  of  learning  more,  and  teaching  what  truth 
I  knew, — assuredly  then,  and  ever  since,  for  the  student's 
sake,  not  my  own  fame's;  however  sensitive  I  may  be  to 
the  fame,  also,  afterwards. 

189.  Meantime,  my  fSather  and  I  did  not  get  on  well 
in  Italy  at  all,  and  one  of  the  worst,  wasp-barbed,  most 
tingling  pangs  of  my  memory  is  yet  of  a  sunny  afternoon 
at  Pisa,  when,  just  as  we  were  driving  past  my  pet  La  Spina 
chapel,  my  fSather,  waking  out  of  a  reverie,  asked  me  sud- 
denly, "John,  what  shall  I  give  the  coachman?"  Where- 
upon, I,  instead  of  telling  him  what  he  asked  me,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done  with  much  complacency  at  being  re- 
ferred to  on  the  matter,  took  upon  me  with  impatience  to 
reprove,  and  lament  over,  my  fietther's  hardness  of  heart, 
in  thinking  at  that  moment  of  sublunary  aff*airs.    And  the 
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spectral  Spina  of  the  chapel  has  stayed  in  my  own  heart 
ever  since. 

Nor  did  things  come  right  that  year  till  we  got  to 
Chamomii»  where,  having  seen  enough  by  this  time  of  the 
upper  snow,  I  was  content  to  enjoy  my  morning  walks  in 
the  valley  with  papa  and  mamma;  after  i^diich,  I  had  nuure 
than  enough  to  do  among  the  lower  rocks  and  woods  till 
dinner  time,  and  in  watching  phases  of  sunset  afterwards 
fix>m  beneath  the  slopes  of  the  Breven. 

190.  The  last  Chamouni  entry,  with  its  sequel,  is  per- 
haps worth  keeping: — 

^^ Aug.  28rd. — Rained  nearly  all  day;  but  I  walked 
to  the  source  of  the  Arveron — now  a  mighty  fall  down 
the  rocks  of  the  Montanvert ;  *  note  the  intense  scarletty 
purple  of  the  shattered  larch  stems,  wet,  opposed  with 
yellow  from  decomposing  turpentine;  the  alder  stems 
looking  much  like  birch,  covered  with  the  white  branchy 
moss  that  looks  like  a  coraL  Went  out  again  in  the 
afternoon  towards  the  Cascade  des  Pterins  ;^  surprised 
to  see  the  real  rain-clouds  assiune  on  the  Breven, 
about  one-third  of  its  height,  the  form  of  cirri, — long, 
continuous,  and  delicate ;  the  same  tendency  show- 
ing in  the  clouds  all  along  the  valley,  some  indining 
to  the  fish-shape,  and  others  to  the  cobweb-like  wavy 
fihn." 

"LucEKNE,  Aug.  8l9t. — The  result  of  the  above 
phenomena  was  a  little  lift  of  the  clouds  next  morning, 
which  gave  me  some  of  the  finest  passages  about  Moat 
Blanc  I  ever  beheld;  and  then,  weather  continually 
worse  till  now.  We  have  had  two  dajrs*  ceaseless  rain, 
this,  the  third,  hardly  interrupted,  and  the  lake  rig^t 
into  the  town." 

*  The  rocks  over  which  the  Glader  des  Bois  descends,  I  meant 

1  [For  notioss  of  this  spot,  see  Modem  PahUen,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  312, 
366).] 
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191.  There  was  great  joy  in  helping  my  mother  from 
the  door  of  the  Cygne  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
extempore  plank  bridge  in  the  streets,  and  in  writing  a 
rhjnucd  letter  in  description  of  the  lifted  lake  and  swirling 
Reuss,  to  little  Louise  Ellis  (Mr.  Telford's  niece,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  happy  presences  in  Widmore),  of  which  a 
line  or  two  yet  remain  in  my  ears,  about  a  market  boat 
moored  above  the  submerged  quay — 

''Full  of  meal  J  potatoes  and  marrowfat  peate, 
And  honey,  and  butter,  and  Simmenthal  cheese, 
And  a  poor  little  calf,  not  at  all  at  its  ease. 
Tied  by  the  neck  to  a  box  at  its  knees. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  dear  Louise, 
It  was  uniustifiably  cruel  in 
Them  to  have  brought  it  in  all  that  squeese 
Over  the  lake  from  FluelenP''^ 

And  SO  home,  that  year  by  Troyes,  with  my  own  calf  s 
mind  also  little  at  its  ease,  under  confused  squeeze  of  Alps, 
clouds,  and  architecture ;  yet  finding  room  still  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket  for  notes  on  the  external  tracery  of  St.  Urbain, 
which  fixed  that  chiu*ch  for  me  as  the  highest  type  of 
Gothic  construction,'  and  took  me  off  all  Italian  models 
for  the  next  four  years.  The  abstraction,  however,  though 
St  Urbain  began  it,  was  not  altogether  that  Saint's  fault 

192.  The  press  notices  of  my  second  volume  had  been 
either  cautious  or  complimentary, — ^none,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  contemptuous.'  My  friends  took  much  pleasure  in 
it,  and  the  estimate  formed  of  it  in  the  old  Scott  and 
John  Murray  circle  was  shown  by  Lockhart's  asking  me 
that  winter  to  review  Lord  Lindsay  in  the  Quarterly^  I 
was  shy  of  doing  this,  being  well  aware  that  Lord  Lindsay 
knew  much  more  about  Italian  painting  than  I  did;  but 

^  [The  rhyming  letter  is  quoted  also  hi  Ruskin's  Note$  on  his  Drawings  bjf 
Turner:  see  VoL  Xm.  p.  4M.]  

«  [Compare  Vol.  Vllt  p.  259,  and  Vol  XXTTL  p.  106.] 

'  [For  extracts  from  various  reviews,  see  VoL  IV.  pp.  xlL-xliii.  The  Athenmun^ 
however,  was  still  contemptaous.1 

«  [For  Ruskin's  review  of  Lord  Lindsay's  Sketches  of  ike  HisUry  ^  Okrislian  AH, 
see  Vol  XIL  pp.  169-248.] 
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I   thought   no  one   else  likely  to  do  it   better,  and  bad 
another  motive  to  the  business, — of  an  irresistiUe  nature. 

The  little  high-foreheaded  Charlotte'  had  by  this  time 
beccHne  «  Scottish  fiairy,  White  Lady,  and  witch  of  the 
£atallest  sort,  looking  as  if  she  had  just  risen  out  of  the 
stream  in  Rhymer^s  Glen,  and  oould  cmly  be  seen  by 
favouring  glance  of  mocmlig^t  over  the  Eildcms.  I  used  to 
see  her,  however,  sometimes,  by  the  dim  lamplight  of  this 
world,  at  Lady  Davy's, — Sir  Humphry's  widow, — ^whose  re- 
ceptions in  Park  Street  gathered  usually,  with  others,  the 
literary  and  scientific  men  who  had  once  known  Abbotsfofd 
But  I  never  could  contrive  to  come  to  any  serious  speech 
with  her;  and  at  last,  with  my  usual  wisdom  in  such 
matters,  went  away  into  Cumberland  to  recommend  myself 
to  her  by  writing  a  Quarterly  review. 

198.  I  went  in  the  early  spring*  to  the  Salutation  at 
Ambleside,  then  yet  a  country  village,  and  its  inn  a  country 
inn.  But  there,  whether  it  was  the  grilled  salmon  tat  Ineak- 
fast,  or  too  prolonged  reflections  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,^ 
I  fell  into  a  state  of  despondency  till  then  unknown  to 
me,  and  of  which  I  knew  not  the  like  again  till  fourteen 
years  afterwards.'  The  whole  morning  was  painfully  q^ent 
in  balancing  phrases;  and  from  my  boat,  in  the  afternoons 
on  Windermere,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  water  was 
leaden,  and  the  hills  were  low.  Lockhart,  on  the  first 
reception  of  the  laboured  MS.,  asked  me  to  cut  out  all 
my  best  bits,  (just  as  Keble  had  done  before  with  my  prize 
poem  ^).  In  both  cases  I  submitted  patiently  to  the  loss  of 
my  feathers ;  but  was  seriously  angry  and  disgusted  when 
Lockhart  also  intimated  to  me  that  a  sentence  in  which 

♦  1847. 

'  [See  above,  p.  249;  aud  below,  p.  428.      Miss  Charlotte  Lockhart  presently 
beeame  Mrs.  Hope  Scott.] 

*  [The  principal  suliject  of  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Lindsay's  book.] 

'  [For  his  despondency  in  1861,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  zxxvilL    For  an  aoconnt  of 
his  movements  in  1847,  with  extracts  from  letters,  see  VoL  VIII.  pp.  "iv.-^nmj 

*  [Keble  discharged  this  office  in  his  capacity  of  Professor  of  Poetry  at  OzM 
(1831-1841).] 
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I  had  with  perfect  justice  condemned  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's 
representation  ''out  of  his  own  head''  of  San  Michele  at 
Lucca,  could  not — ^Mr.  Gaily  Knight  being  a  protSgS  of 
Albemarle  Street — appear  in  the  Quarterly}  This  first 
clear  insight  into  the  arts  of  bookselling  and  reviewing 
made  me  permanently  distrustful  of  both  trades ;  and  hear- 
ing no  word,  neither,  of  Charlotte's  taking  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  celestial  hierarchies,  I  returned  to  town  in  a 
temper  and  state  of  health  in  which  my  father  and  mother 
thought  that  once  more  the  best  place  for  me  would  be 
Leamington. 

I  thought  so  myself,  too;  and  went  penitently  again 
to  Jephson,  who  at  once  stopped  the  grilled  salmon,  and 
ordered  salts  and  promenade,  as  before. 

194.  It  chanced  that  at  this  time  there  was  staying  at 
Leamington,  also  imder  Jephson's  care,  the  son  of  an  old 
friend,  perhaps  flame,  of  my  father's,  Mrs.  Farquharson, — 
a  youth  now  of  some  two  or  three-and-twenty,  but  who 
seemed  to  me  older  than  myself,  being  already  a  man  of 
some  position  and  influence  in  Perthshire.  A  few  years 
before  he  had  come  into  possession,  under  trustees,  of  a 
laige  Highland  estate,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
change  his  name  for  that  of  Macdonald,  (properly  redupli- 
cate,— ^Macdonald  Macdonald,)  considerable  sums  being  re- 
served in  the  trustees'  hands  by  the  terms  of  the  wUl,  for 
the  purchase  of  more  land.  At  that  time  his  properties 
were  St.  Martin's  near  Perth,  where  his  mother  lived; 
Rossie  Castle,  above  Montrose;  another  castle,  with  much 
rock  and  moor  round  it,  name  forgotten,  just  south  of 
Schehallion ;  and  a  shooting-lodge,  Crossmount,  at  the  foot 
of  Schehallion,  between  Lochs  Rannoch  and  Tununel.*  The 
young  Macdonald  had  come  to  see  us  once  or  twice  with 

*  [For  a  reference  tothe  pkte  in  Gallf  Knight's  Eoeieiiaitical  ArekUeeture  (if 
lUU^,  1842^  Bee  Vol.  VIIL  p.  277  n.  Ruskin  pabliBhed  hit  suppreated  critieinn 
in  vol.  L  of  The  Sionsi  ^f  Venice:  lee  Vol.  IX.  p.  431.] 

*  [WilHem  Mecdonald  Colquhonn  Farquhmreon,  bom  1822^  took  the  name  of 
Macdonald  in  1841  on  racceedinff  to  St  Martin's  Abbey,  Perth,  and  other  properties. 
He  died  in  1883.] 
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his  mother,  at  Denmark  Hill,  and,  partly  I  suppose  at  hk 
mother's  instigation,  partly,  the  stars  Imow  how,  took  t 
true  liking  to  me;  which  I  could  not  but  answer  wHt 
surprised  thankftilness.  He  was  a  thin,  daric  Highlander, 
with  some  expression  of  gloom  on  his  features  when  at 
rest,  but  with  quite  the  sweetest  smile  for  his  frioids  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  except  in  one  friend  of  later  years,  of 
whom  in  his  place.^ 

He  was  zealous  in  tlie  Scottish  Evangelical  Faith,  and 
wholly  true  and  upright  in  it,  so  fiur  as  any  man  can  be 
true  in  any  £uth,  who  is  bound  by  the  laws,  modes,  and 
landed  estates  of  this  civilized  workL 

195.  The  thoughtful  reader  must  have  noted  with  some 
displeasure  that  I  have  scarcely,  whether  at  coU^fe  or  at 
home,  used  the  word  **  frieudship  **  with  respect  to  any  of 
my  companions.  The  £act  is,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
s^iidty^d  dDgularity  of  poetical  and  cJsic  friendsfaiiK 
I  get,  distinctively,  attached  to  places,  to  pictures,  to  dogs, 
cats,  and  girls:  but  I  have  had.  Heaven  be  thanked,  many 
and  true  friends,  young  and  old,  who  have  been  of  bound- 
less help  and  good  to  me, — ^nor  I  quite  helpless  to  tfa^n; 
yet  for  none  of  whom  have  I  ever  obeyed  Greorge  Herbert's 
mandate,  *'Thy  friend  put  in  thy  bosom;  wear  his  eyes, 
Still  in  thy  heart,  that  he  may  see  what's  there;  If  cause 
require,  thou  art  his  sacrifice,'**  etc.  Without  thinking 
myself  particularly  wicked,  I  found  nothing  in  my  heart 
that  seemed  to  me  worth  anybody's  seeing;  nor  had  I  any 
curiosity  for  insight  into  those  of  others;  nor  had  I  any 
notion  of  being  a  sacrifice  for  them,  or  the  least  wish  that 
they  should  exercise  for  my  good  any  but  their  most  plea- 
surable accomplii^ments, — Dawtrey  Drewitt,  for  instance, 
being  farther  endeared  because  he  could  stand  an  his  head, 
and  catch  vipers  by  the  tail ;  *  Gershom  CoUingwood  because 

^  rCharlas  EUot  Norton :  see  iiL  §  46  (pp.  519,  520).] 

«  [The  Ckwrek  Parek^  xlvLl 

*  [Referencos,  nys  Dr.  Dtwtrej  Drewitt,  to  some  gsmee  with  Mn.  SeTem'i 
'diildrion  at  Brantwood*  and  to  some  snaket  fai  his  rooms  at  Ozfi>r«L  For  Mr. 
Ck>Ilingwood  and  Frendi  songs,  see  VoL  XXXI.  p.  xxziv.] 
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he  could  sing  French  songs  about  the  Earthly  Paradise ; 
and  Alec  Wedderbum,  because  he  could  swim  into  tarns 
and  fetch  out  water-lilies  for  me,  like  a  water-spanieL^  And 
I  never  expected  that  they  should  care  much  for  me^  but 
only  that  they  should  read  my  books;  and  looking  back, 
I  believe  they  liked  and  like  me,  nearly  as  well  as  if  I 
hadn't  written  any, 

196,  First  then,  of  this  Love's  Meinie*  of  my  own  age, 
or  under  it,  William  Macdonald  took  to  me;  and  got  me 
to  promise,  that  autumn,  to  come  to  him  at  Crossmount> 
where  it  was  his  evangelical  duty  to  do'  some  shooting  in 
due  season. 

I  went  into  Scotland  by  Dunbar;  saw  again  Loch 
Leven,  Glen  Farg,  Rose  Terrace,  and  the  Inch  of  Perth; 
and  went  on,  pensive  enough,  by  Edlliecrankie,  to  the  dump 
of  pines  which  sheltered  my  fii^id's  lodge,  from  the  four 
winds  of  the  wilderness. 

After  once  walking  up  Schehallion  with  him  and  his 
keepers,  with  such  entertainment  as  I  could  jQnd  in  the 
mewing  and  shrieking  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  grey 
hares,  who  were  brought  down  in  bags  and  given  to  the 
poorer  tenantry;  and  forming  final  opinion  that  the  poorer 
tenantry  might  better  have  been  permitted  to  find  the 
stock  of  their  hare-soup  for  themselves,  1  forswore  further 
fashionable  amusement,  and  set  myself,  when  the  days  were 
fine,  to  the  laborious  eradication  of  a  crop  of  thistles,  which 
had  been  too  successfully  grown  by  nortiiem  agriculture  in 
one  of  the  best  bits  of  unboggy  ground  by  the  TummeL 

197.  I  have  carelessly  omitted  noticing  till  now,  that 
the  ambitions  in  practical  gardening,  of  which  the  germs, 

^  [^'What  happened/'  says  Mr.  Wedderburn,  ^^waa  this.  Collingwood  and  I 
were  at  Brantwooa  one  snminer,  not  lonp^  after  a  visit  to  Oxford  of  Princess  Alice 
of  Hesse,  for  whom  Raskin  had  promised  to  paint  a  water-lily.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  we  drove  with  Ruskin  up  to  a  tarn,  wnere  water-lilies  grew.  But  those 
within  reach  were  poor  flowers,  while  those  out  in  the  middle  looked  (and 
were)  fine.  Collingwood  and  I  tossed  which  of  us  should  strip  and  swim  out  to 
them.  I  won,  jumped  in,  and  brought  hack — I  think,  with  their  stalks  in  my 
mouth— some  of  the  lilies,  CoUingwood's  readiness  and  mine  much  delighting 
Ruskin.»] 

s  [See  above,  i.  §  31  (p.  30).] 
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as  aforesaid,  had  been  blighted  at  Heme  Hill,^  nererthdess 
still  prevailed  over  the  contemplative  philosi^y  in  me  so 
fiur  as  to  rddndle  the  original  instinct  of  lildng  to  dig 
a  hole,  whenever  I  got  leave.  Sknnetimes,  in  the  kitdieii 
garden  of  Denmark  Hill,  the  hole  became  a  useful  furrow; 
but  when  once  the  potatoes  and  beans  were  set,  I  got  no 
outlet  or  inlet  for  my  excavatory  tancy  or  sldU  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  thistle-field  at  Crossmount  was  an 
inheritance  of  amethystine  treasure  to  me ;  and  the  wcnk- 
ing  hours  in  it  are  among  the  few  in  my  life  whidi  I 
remember  with  entire  serenity — as  being  certain  I  could 
have  spent  them  no  better.  For  I  had  wise — though  I 
say  it — ^thou^ts  in  them,  too  many  to  set  down  here 
(they  are  scattered  afterwards  up  and  down  in  jPotv  and 
Munera  PutverU)^  and  wholesome  deep  after  them,  in  s[Mte 
of  tlie  owls,  who  were  many,  in  the  dumps  of  pine  by 
Tunund  shore. 

Mostly  a  quiet  stream  there,  through  the  bogs,  with 
only  a  bit  of  step  ot  tumble  a  foot  or  two  high  on 
occasion;  above  which  I  was  able  practically  to  ascertain 
for  mjrsdf  the  exact  power  of  level  water  in  a  current  at 
the  top  of  a  &IL  I  need  not  say  that  on  the  Cumberland 
and  Swiss  lakes,  and  within  and  without  the  Lido,  I  had 
learned  by  this  time  how  to  manage  a  boat — ^an  extr^otietjr 
differ^it  thing,  be  it  observed,  from  steering  one  in  a  race ; 
and  the  little  two-foot  steps  of  Tunund  were,  for  scientific 
purposes,  as  good  as  falls  twenty  (xr  two  hundred  feet  h^ 
I  found  that  I  could  put  the  stem  of  my  boat  full  six 
inches  into  the  air  over  the  top  of  <me  of  these  little  &Ils, 
and  hold  it  there,  with  very  s^rt  sculls,  against  the  level* 
stream,  with  perfect  ease  for  any  time  I  liked;  and  any 
child  of  ten  years  old^may  do  the  same.  The  nonsaise 
written  about  the  terror  of  feding  streams  quicken  as  they 
approach  a  mill  weir   is  in  a  high  degree  dangerous,  in 

*  DiaUngtiish  earefuUj  between  this  and  a  doping  rapid. 
^  [See  L  §  S6  (above,  p».59).] 
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making  giddy  water-parties  lose  their  presence  of  mind  if 
any  such  chance  take  them  imawares.  And  (to  get  this 
needful  bit  of  brag»  and  others  connected  wit^  it,  out  of 
the  way  at  once),  I  have  to  say  that  half  my  power  of 
ascertaming  facts  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  arts,  is 
in  my  stem  habit  of  doing  the  thing  with  my  own  hands 
till  I  know  its  difficulty;  and  though  I  have  no  time  nor 
wish  to  acquire  showy  skill  in  anything,  I  make  myself 
clear  as  to  what  the  skill  means,  and  is.  Thus,  when  I 
had  to  direct  road-making  at  Oxford,  I  sate,  myself,  with 
an  iron-masked  stone-breaker,  on  his  heap,  to  break  stones 
beside  the  London  road,  just  under  Iffley  Hill,  till  I  knew 
how  to  advise  my  too  impetuous  pupils  to  effect  their 
purposes  in  that  matter,  instead  of  breaking  the  heads  of 
their  hammers  off,  (a  serious  item  in  our  daily  expenses).^ 
I  learned  from  an  Irish  street  crossing-sweeper  what  he 
could  teach  me  of  sweeping;  but  found  myself  in  that 
matter  nearly  his  match,  from  my  boy-gardening;  and  again 
and  again  I  swept  bits  of  St.  Giles'  foot-pavements,  show- 
ing my  corps  of  subordinates  how  to  finii^  into  depths  of 
gutter.  I  worked  with  a  carpenter  until  I  could  take  an 
even  shaving  six  feet  long  off  a  board ;  and  painted  enough 
with  properly  and  delightfully  soppy  green  paint  to  feel 
the  master's  superiority  in  the  use  of  a  blunt  brush.  But 
among  all  these  and  other  such  studentships,  the  reader 
will  be  siurprised,  I  think,  to  hear,  seriously,  that  the 
instrument  I  finally  decided  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
management  was  the  troweL  For  accumulated  months  of 
my  boy's  life  I  watched  bricklaying  and  paving ;  ^  but  when 
I  took  the  trowel  into  my  own  hand,  abandoned  at  once 

*  Of  oar  pavionr  friends^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dupres  (we  always  spelt  and 
pronounced  Depree)^  of  Langlev^  near  Sloughy  and  Gray's  Inn  (pronounced 
Grasen)  Lane^  in  London  (see  the  seventh  number  of  Dilecta^).  The  laying 
of  the  proper  quantity  of  sand  under  the  pavement  stones  being  a  piece 
of  trowel-handling  as  subtle  as  spreading  the  mortar  under  a  brick. 

^  [For  details  of  Raskin's  Hincksev  digfings,  see  Vol.  XX.  pp.  xli.  wq,;  and 
for  his  squad  of  crossing-sweepers^  Vol.  XXvIll.  pp.  xvL,  204.] 

*  [This,  however,  was  never  reached.] 
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all  hope  of  attaining  the  least  real  skill  with  it,  unless  I 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  any  future  literary  or  political  csita. 
But  the  quite  happiest  bit  of  manual  work  I  ever  did  was 
for  my  mother  in  the  old  inn  at  Sixt,^  where  she  allied 
the  stone  staircase  to  have  become  unpleasantly  dirty,  since 
last  year.  Nobody  in  the  inn  appearing  to  think  it  pos- 
sible to  wash  it,  I  brought  the  necessary  buckets  of  water 
from  the  yard  mysdf ,  poured  them  into  beautiful  image  of 
Versailles  waterworks  down  the  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  of 
the  great  staircase,  and  with  the  strcmgest  broom  I  could 
find,  cleaned  every  step  into  its  corners.  It  was  quite 
lovdy  woric  to  dash  the  water  and  drive  the  mud,  from 
each,  with  accumulating  splash  down  to  the  next  one. 

198.  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  clumps  of  pine 
at  Crossmount,  and  their  company  of  owls,  because — ^what- 
ever wise  peo;^  may  say  of  them — I  at  least  myself  have 
found  the  0¥d*s  cry  always  px>phetic  of  mischief  to  me; 
and  thou^  I  got  wiser,  as  aforesaid,  in  my  fidd  of  thistles, 
yet  the  Scottish  Athena  put  on  against  me  at  that  time 
her  closed  visor  (not  that  Greek  hehnets  ever  have  a  visor, 
but  when  Atliena  hides  her  fSace,  she  throws  her  casque 
forward  and  down,  and  only  looks  through  the  oval  aper- 
tures of  it).  Her  adversity  to  me  at  this  time  was  shown 
by  my  loss  of  Miss  Lockhart,  whom  I  saw  for  the  last  time 
at  <me  of  Lady  Davy's  dinners,  where  Mr.  Hope-Scott  took 
the  foot  of  the  table.  Lady  Davy  had  ^v^i  me  Miss 
Lockhart  to  take  down,  but  I  found  she  didn't  care  for  a 
word  I  said ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  other  side  of 
her — and  the  predous  moments  were  all  thrown  away  in 
quarrelling  across  her,  with  him,  about  Neapolitan  prisons.* 
He  couldn't  see,  as  I  did,  that  the  real  prisoners  were  the 
people  outside. 

♦  Ante,  §  51  [p.  289]. 

'  [See  below^  §  206  (p.  489),  wbere  Roskm  plecee  the  incident  at  the  nach- 
Tillage  of  Samoent.      Compare   Seiome  and  LiHe$,  §   138  (VoL  XVUL 
a  flight  of  stone  atain  all  down,  with  bucket  and 


p.  184):  "I  hare  myself  washed „ , 

oroom,  in  a  Savoy  inn,  where  they  hadn't  washed  ^eir  stairs  since  they  first  wsnt 
up  them ;  and  I  never  made  a  better  sketch  than  that  afternoon."] 
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199.  Meantime,  restraining  the  ideals  and  assuaging  the 
disappointments  of  my  outer- world  life,  the  home-work  went 
on  with  entirely  useful  steadiness.  The  admiration  of  tree- 
branches  taught  me  at  Fontainebleau,^  led  me  now  into 
careful  discernment  of  their  species ;  and  while  my  father, 
as  was  his  custom,  read  to  my  mother  and  me  for  half-an- 
hour  after  breakfast,  I  always  had  a  firesh-gathered  outer 
spray  of  a  tree  before  me,  of  which  the  mode  of  growth, 
with  a  single  leaf  fall  size,  had  to  be  done  at  that  sitting 
in  jQne  pen  outline,  filled  with  the  simple  colour  of  the  leaf 
at  one  wash.  On  fine  days,  when  the  grass  was  dry,  I 
used  to  lie  down  on  it  and  draw  the  blades  as  they  grew, 
with  the  ground  herbage  of  buttercup  or  hawkweed  mixed 
among  them,  until  every  square  foot  of  meadow,  or  mossy 
bank,  became  an  infinite  picture  and  possession  to  nxe,  and 
the  grace  and  adjustment  to  each  other  of  growing  leaves, 
a  subject  of  more  curious  interest  to  me  than  the  composi- 
tion of  any  painter^s  masterpiece.*  The  love  of  complexity 
and  quantity  before  noticed '  as  influencing  my  preference  of 
flamboyant  to  purer  architecture,  was  here  satisfied,  with- 
out qualifying  sense  of  wasted  labour,  by  what  I  f^lt  to  be 
the  constant  working  of  Omnipotent  kindness  in  the  fabric 
of  the  food-giving  tissues  of  the  earth;  nor  less,  morning 
after  morning,  did  I  rejoice  in  the  traceries  and  the  painted 
glass  of  the  sky  at  sunrise. 

This  physical  study  had,  I  find,  since  1842,  when  it  b^an, 
advanced  in  skill  until  now  in  1847,  at  Leamington,  it  had 
proceeded  into  botanical  detail ;  and  the  collection  of  material 
for  Proserpina  b^an  then,  singularly,  with  the  analysis  of  a 
thistle-top,  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  political  economy 
was  dug  down  to,  through  the  thistle-field  of  Crossmount. 

*  [See  above,  pp.  314^  315.  The  study  of  treee  here  introduced  (Plate  XXXII.) 
belooffs  to  the  year  1846.] 

*  p^mpare  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn's  recollection  given  in  Vol.  V.  j^  164  n,,  and 
see  Bucli  studies  as  Plate  6  in  the  same  volume  (p.  164)  and  Plate  18  in  Vol.  XVL 
(p.  306).] 

*  [The  reference  may  be  to  §S  56,  114-115,  186  (pp.  296,  349-350,  415-416); 
or,  more  probably,  to  a  passage  which  Ruskin  forgot  he  had  omitted,  and  which  is 
now  given  at  p.  157  n.] 
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200.  "Analysts**  of  thisUe-top,  I  say;  not  "dissection,'' 
nor  microscc^ic  poring  inta 

Flowers,  like  everything  else  that  is  lovely  in  the  visible 
world,  are  only  to  be  seen  ri^tly  with  the  eyes  which  the 
God  who  made  them  gave  us ;  and  neither  with  microscopes 
nor  spectacles.^  These  have  thdr  uses  for  the  curious  and 
the  aged;  as  stilts  and  crutches  have  for  peoi^e  who  want 
to  walk  in  mud,  at  cannot  safely  walk  but  on  three  I^ 
anywhere.  But  in  health  of  mind  and  body,  men  should 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  hear  and  speak  without  trumpets, 
walk  on  their  feet,  not  on  wheels,  and  work  and  war  with 
their  arms,  not  with  engine-beams,  nor  rifles  warranted  to 
kill  twenty  men  at  a  shot  before  you  can  see  them.  The 
use  of  the  great  mechanical  powers  may  indeed  somethnes 
be  compatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  our  own;  but  the 
use  of  instruments  for  exaggerating  the  powers  of  sij^t 
necessarily  deprives  us  of  the  best  pleasures  of  sight  A 
flowor  is  to  be  watched  as  it  grows,  in  its  association  with 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  dew;  its  leaves  are  to  be  sera 
as  they  expand  in  sunshine;  its  colours,  as  they  embroider 
the  field,  or  illumine  the  forest  Dissect  or  magnify  them, 
and  all  you  discover  at  learn  at  last  will  be  that  oaks, 
roses,  and  daisies,  are  all  made  of  fibres  and  bubbles;  and 
these  again,  of  charcoal  and  water ;  but,  for  all  thebr  peep- 
ing and  probing,  nobody  knows  how. 

201.  And  far  more  difficult  work  than  this  was  cm  foot 
in  other  directions.  Too  sorrowfully  it  had  now  beccHoe 
I^ain  to  me  that  neither  Grcorge  Herbert,  nor  Bicfaaid 
Hooker,  nor  Henry  Melvill,  nor  Thomas  Dale,  nor  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  nor  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  could 
in  anjrwise  explain  to  me  what  Turner  meant  by  the  con- 
test of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  or  by  the  repose  of  the 
great  dragon  above  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.^ 

For  such  nearer  P3rthon  as  might  wrealiie  itself  against 

^  rCompm  AH  ^  Sngkmd,  f  118  (VoL  XXXUI.  p.  346).] 
•  raM  dL  z.  rfhe  Nenida^Gaud'')  in  put  is.  of  Moderm  AMm^  vdL  ▼.: 
VoL  Vn.  pp.  389  Mf  .] 
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my  own  now  gathaing  strength, — for  such  serpent  of 
Eternity  as  might  reveal  its  awe  to  me  amidst  the  sands 
even  of  Forest  Hill  or  Addington  Heath,  I  was  yet  wholly 
wiprepared. 

202.  All  that  I  had  been  taught  had  to  be  questioned; 
all  that  I  had  trusted,  proved  I  cannot  enter  yet  into 
any  account  of  this  trial  ;^  but  the  following  fragment  of 
1847  diary  will  inform  the  reader  enough  of  the  courses 
of  thought  which  I  was  being  led  into  beside  the  lilies  of 
Avon,  and  under  the  mounds,  that  were  once  the  walls,  of 
Kenilworth : — 

**It  was  cold  and  dark  and  gusty  and  raining  by 
fits,  at  two  o'clock  to^ay,  and  until  four;  but  I  went 
out,  determined  to  have  my  walk,  get  wet  or  no. 

"I  took  the  road  to  the  villi^  where  I  had  been 
the  first  day  with  Macdonald,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  out,  I  was  driven  by  the  rain  into  a  little  cottage, 
remarkable  outside  for  two  of  the  most  noble  groups 
of  hollyhocks  I  ever  saw— one  rose-colour  passing  into 
purple,  and  the  other  rich  piurple  and  opposed  by  a 
beautiful  sulphur  yellow  one.  It  was  about  a  quarter 
to  five,  and  they  (the  woman  and  her  mother)  were 
taking  their  tea  (pretty  strong,  and  without  milk)  and 
white  bread.  Round  the  room  were  hung  several  prints 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  some  Old  Testament  subjects, 
and  two  bits  of  tolerable  miniature;  one  in  what  I 
thouj^t  at  first  was  an  uniform,  but  it  was  the  foot- 
man's dress  of  the  woman's  second  son,  who  is  with  a 
master  in  Leamington ;  the  other  a  portrait  of  a  more 
distingue-looking  personage,  who,  I  found  on  inquiry, 
was  the  eldest  son,  cook  in  the  Bush  inn  at  Carlisle. 
Inquiring  about  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  the 
woman — whose  name,  I  found,  was  Sabina — said  they 
had  lost  their  best  earthly  firiend,  the  late  clergy- 
man, a  Mr.  Waller,  I  think,  who  had  been  with  them 

>  [The  snbject  it  dealt  with  ia  iiL  ch.  I  (pp.  486  mq.).] 
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ijqpfwsrds  of  eleven  years,  and  had  got  ihem  into  that 
cottage;  her  husband  having  been  in  his  service,  and 
he  fretted  himself,  she  said,  too  much,  about  gettii^ 
them  into  it,  and  never  hved  to  see  them  in  it  aftar 
all,  d3ring  of  decline  in  London.  She  spoke  of  him 
¥rith  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  looked  at  the  books  lying 
on  the  table,  well  used  all  of  them,  and  fomid  three 
Bibles,  three  Prayer  Bodes,  a  treatise  on  practical  Chris- 
tianity, another  on  seriousness  in  religion,  and  Baxter's 
Saints'  Bat.  I  adced  her  if  they  read  no  books  bat 
religious  <mes.  *No,  sir;  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
there  were  any  others  in  my  house,'  said  she.  As  I 
took  up  the  largest  Bible,  she  said  'it  was  a  nice 
print,  but  sadly  tattered ;  she  wished  she  could  get  it 
bound/  This  I  promised  to  get  done  for  her,  and  left 
her  much  pleased. 

*'It  had  rained  hard  while  I  stayed  in  the  cottage, 
but  had  ceased  when  I  went  on,  and  presently  appeared 
such  a  bright  bar  of  streaky  sky  in  the  west,  seen  over 
the  glittmng  hedges,  as  made  my  heart  leap  again,  it 
put  so  much  of  old  feelings  into  me  of  far-away  hills 
and  fountains  of  morning  light;  and  the  sun  came  out 
presently,  and  every  shsJce  of  the  trees  shook  down 
more  light  upon  the  grass.  And  so  I  came  to  the 
village  and  stood  leaning  on  the  churchyard  gate,  look- 
ing at  the  sheep  nibbling  and  resting  among  the  graves 
(newly  watered  they  lay,  and  fredi,  like  a  fidd  of 
precious  seed).  One  narrow  stream  of  light  ran  in  ups 
and  downs  across  them,  but  the  shadow  of  the  church 
fell  over  most — ^the  pretty  little  grey  church,  now  one 
dark  mass  against  the  intense  golden  glittering  sky; 
and  to  make  it  sweeter  still,  the  churchyard  itself  rose 
steeply,  so  that  its  own  grand  line  came  against  this 
same  light  at  last."^ 

>  [Far  •  rafturence  to  tins  passage  hf  Miss  Alexander,  see  Vol.  XXXH  p.  312.] 
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UHOTEL  DU  MONT  BLANC 

208.  The  little  inn  at  Samoens,  where  I  washed  the  stairs 
down  for  my  mother/  was  just  behind  the  group  of  houses 
of  which  I  gave  a  carefully  coloured  sketch  to  Mrs.  John 
Simon,  who,  in  my  mothers  old  age,  was  her  most  deeply 
trusted  friend.  She,  with  her  husband,  love  Savoy  even 
more  than  I;  were  kinder  to  Joseph  Couttet  to  the  last, 
and  are  so  still  to  his  daughter  Judith.^ 

The  Samoens  inn  was,  however,  a  too  unfavourable  type 
of  the  things  which — ^in  my  good  old  times— one  had  some* 
times  to  put  up  with,  and  rather  liked  having  to  put  up 
with,  in  Savoy,  The  central  example  of  the  sort  of  house 
one  went  there  to  live  in,  was  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc 
at  St.  Martin's ;  to  me,  certainly,  of  all  my  inn  homes,  the 
most  eventful,  pathetic,  and  saored. 

204.  How  to  begin  speaking  of  it,  I  do  not  know ;  still 
less  how  to  end ;  but  here  are  three  entries,  consecutive,  in 
my  diary  of  1849,  which  may  lead  me  a  littie  on  my  way ; — 

"  St.  Martin's,  evenings  Jvly  Wth. — What  a  strange 
contrast  there  is  between  these  lower  valleys,  with 
their  over-wrought  richness  mixed  with  signs  of  waste 
and  disease,  their  wild  noon- winds  shaking  their  leaves 
into  palsy,  and  the  dark  storms  folding  themselves 
about  their  steep  mural  precipices, — between  these  and 
the  pastoral  green,  pure  aiguilles,  and  fleecy  rain-clouds 
of  Chamouni;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  divine  than 
(to-day)  the  great  valley  of  level  cornfield ;  half,  smooth 

1  rSee  above,  p  197  (p.  428),  where  Rntldn  places  the  incident  at  Sixt] 
s  [For  Ruskin's  frienoship  with  Sir  John  ana  Lady  Simon,  see  the  Introdnction 
to  the  next  volume.] 
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close  to  the  groand,  yet  ydlow  and  wann  with  stubUe; 
half,  laden  with  sheaves;  the  vines  in  massy  green 
above,  with  Indian  com,  and  the  rich  brown  and 
idiite  cottages  (in  midst  of  them). 

''Jubf  \9th.—l  walked  with  my  £ither  last  nigfat 
up  to  tl^  vine-covered  cottages  under  the  Aiguille  de 
Varens. 

*'July  ISthf  Samoens. — We  had  a  stony  road  to 
traverse  in  chars  firom  St.  Martin's  yesterday,  and  a 
hot  walk  this  morning  over  the  ground  between  this 
(Samoens)  and  Sixt.  As  I  passed  throu^  the  corn- 
fields, I  found  they  gave  me  a  pleasant  feeling  l^ 
rraiinding  me  of  Licamington.'' 

^^We**  in  this  entry  means  only  my  tstiker  and  mother 
and  I;  poor  Mary  was  with  us  no  more.  She  had  got 
married,  as  girls  idways  will, — the  foolish  creatures! — ^how- 
ever happy  they  might  be  at  home,  or  abroad,  with  their 
own  people. 

Mary  heartily  loved  her  aunt  and  unde,  by  this  time, 
and  was  sorry  to  leave  them :  yet  she  must  needs  many  her 
brother's  brothers-law,^  a  good,  quiet  Liondon  sdUdtor,  and 
was  now  deep  in  household  cares  in  a  dull  street,  Fimlico 
way,  when  she  might  have  been  gaily  helping  me  to  swe^ 
the  stairs  at  Samoois,  and  gather  bluets  *  in  those  Leanuiig- 
ton-like  cornfields. 

205.  The  sentence  about  "noon-wind"  refers  to  a  cha^ 
acter  of  the  great  valleys  on  the  north  of  the  main  Alpine 
chain,  which  curiously  separates  them  from  those  of  the 
Italian  side.  These  great  northern  valleys  are,  in  the  main, 
four, — ^those  of  the  Rhine  (the  Grisons),  of  the  Reuss 
(Canton  Uri),  of  the  Rhone  (Canton  Valais),  and  the  Arve 
(Faucigny), — all  of  them  in  ordinarily  fine  summer  weather 

*  The  Uoe  centaoiy-like  five  gentians  in  a  level  clnster.  Among  the 
corn,  it  teaches,  like  the  poppy^  that  eveiything  isn't  meant  to  be  eaten. 

^  [Rosldn  inadvertantly  wrote  ''her  brother-in-law.'*  Dr.  William  RiehirdMO 
married  as  his  second  wife  a  Miss  Bdding,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Parker  BoWokf 
became  the  hosband  of  Mary  Richardscm.    She  died  in  1849  (see  below,  p.  466>J 
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oppressed  by  quiet  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  then 
l^irst  in  upon  by  wild  wind  blowing  up  the  valley  about 
noon»  or  later;  a  diumid  storm  wluch  raises  the  dust  in 
whirlwinds,  and  wholly  prevents  the  growth  of  trees  in  any 
beautiful  forms,  their  branches  being  daily  tormented  into 
every  irr^^ular  and  fretful  curve  they  can  be  strained  to, 
and  their  leaves  wrung  round  on  the  stalks,  so  that  half 
their  vitality  is  torn  out  of  them. 

Strangely,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  notice  by 
scientific  men  of  the  difference,  the  Italian  valleys  are,  in 
the  greater  number  of  them,  redeemed  from  this  calamitous 
law.  I  have  not  lately  been  in  either  Val  d*Aosta,^  or  the 
Valtelline,  nor  ever  stayed  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Adige;  but  neither  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  the  Val  Formazza, 
the  Val  d'IseUa,  or  the  southern  St.  Gothard,  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  action  of  malignant  wind  like  this  northern 
one,  which  I  suppose  to  be,  in  the  essence  of  it,  the 
sununer  form  of  llie  bise.  It  arises,  too  fatally,  punctual 
to  the  noon,  in  the  brightest  days  of  spring  all  over  western 
Savoy. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  fields  neighbouring  the  two 
villages  which  mark  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, — Sallenches,  namely,  and  Martigny, 
where  I  have  passed  many  of  the  most  serviceable  day^  of 
my  life, — ^this  noon  wind,  associated  with  inundation,  is  one 
of  the  chief  agents  in  producing  the  character  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  in  forming  the  tempers  of  the  inhabitants.  Very 
early  my  mind  became  fixed  on  this  their  physical  distress, 
issuing  finally  not  in  the  distortion  of  growing  trees  only, 
but  in  abortion  of  human  form  and  mind,  while  yet  the  roots 
of  beauty  and  virtue  remained  always  of  the  same  strength 
in  the  race;  so  that,  however  decimated  by  cretinism,  the 
Savoyard  and  Valaisan  retain  to  this  day  their  vigorous  per- 
sonal character,  wherever  the  conditions  of  ordinary  h^th 
are  observed  for  them. 

^  [Where,  however,  a  similar  wind  prendls.] 
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S06.  So  earnestly  was  my  heart  set  on  discoYering  and' 
cont^iding  with  the  n^^ect  and  error  whidi  were  the 
causes  of  so  great  evil  to  so  noble  a  people,  that — ^I  mnst 
here  anticipate  the  progress  of  many  years — I  was  in  treaty 
again  and  again  for  pieces  of  land  near  the  chain  of  M<Hit 
Blanc  on  which  I  thou^t  to  estaUish  my  life,  and  round 
which  to  direct  its  best  energies.  I  first  actually  bought 
the  piece  of  meadow  in  Chamouni  above  the  dialets  of 
Bkdti^re;  but  sold  it  on  perceiving  what  ruin  was  inevit- 
able in  the  valley  after  it  became  a  tourist  rendezvous.^ 
Next,  I  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Commune  of  Bonne- 
ville for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  top  of  the  Brezon ;  but 
this  n^gotiatiiHi  came  to  nothing,  because  the  Commune* 
unable  to  see  why  anybody  should  want  to  buy  a  waste 
of  barren  rock,  with  pasturage  cmly  tor  a  few  goats  in 
the  summer,  concluded  that  I  had  found  a  gdid  mine  or 
a  coal-bed  in  it,  and  raised  their  price  cm  me  tiU  I  left 
the  Breacon  <m  their  hands:  (Osbonie  Gordon  having  also, 
walked  up  witli  me  to  my  proposed  hermitage,  and,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  calculated  the  daily  expcwe  of  getting 
anything  to  eat,  up  those  4000  feet  fimn  the  fdain). 

207.  Next,  I  was  tempted  by  a  grand,  fourteenth-cen- 
tury, square-set  castle,  with  walls  six  feet  thick,  and  four 
round  towers,  ccme-roofed,  at  the  angles,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Arve,  below  La  Roche : '  but  this  baronial  residence 
having  been  for  many  years  used  by  the  farmer  to  whom 
it  belonged  for  his  fruit  store,  and  the  three  floors  of  it 
only  accessible  by  ladders  through  trap  doors  in  th^n,  and 
soaked  through  vnth  the  juice  d^  rotten  i^ples  and  (dums; 
— ^so  that  the  most  feasible  way  of  making  the  place  habit- 
able would  have  been  to  set  fire  to  the  whole,  and  refit 
the  old  masonry  with  an  inner  lodging  of  new  wood, — 
(which  might  as  well  have  been  Imilt  inside  a  mountain  cave 

^  [The  land  at  Chamouni  was  bought  in  1863.  For  the  fffopoeed  puchaae  of 
the  Brezon,  lee  VoL  XVIL  pp.  lzzii.-lxxvi] 

'  [See  Rnskin's  letter  to  hie  mother  from  Momez  (August  31, 1862)  :  VoL  XYIL 
p.  If.    The  ch&teau  is  seen  in  Plate  IV.  in  that  v^^ume  (p.  Iz.).] 
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at  once  as  within  those  six-feet  thick  of  c^nented  rock,) — I 
abandoned  also  the  idea  of  this  gloomy  magnificence,  and 
remained  fancy-free  till  1870,  when  I  again  was  about  to 
enter  into  treaty  for  a  farm  two  thousand  feet  above  Mar- 
tigny,  on  the  ridge  separating  the  Fordaz  from  the  glen 
of  the  Trient,  and  commanding  view  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  westward  to  Sierre,  and  northward  to  Bex.^ 
Design  ended  by  my  illness  at  Matlock,*  and  following 
sorrow ;  of  which  in  their  due  time. 

Up  to  the  year  wiXh  which  I  am  now  concerned,  how- 
ever, 1849,  when  I  was  just  thirty,  no  plans  of  this  sort 
had  dawned  on  me:  but  the  joumejring  of  the  year,  mostly 
alone,  by  the  All^  Blanche  and  Col  de  'Ferret  round  Mont 
Blanc  and  then  to  Zermatt,  for  the  work  chiefly  necessary 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Pamters^^  gave  me  the 
melancholy  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
great  Alpine  chain  ^diich  was  the  origin  of  the  design  of 
St.  Grcorge's  Guild;  and  that  walk  with  my  father  at  St. 
Martin's  ^  virtually  closed  the  days  of  youthfrd  happiness,  and 
b^^  my  true  work  in  the  world — ^for  what  it  is  worth. 

208.  An  entry  or  two  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
may  be  permitted,  connecting  old  times  with  new: — 

^^  April  \5th,  Wednesday. — Left  home,  stayed  at 
Folkestone,  happy,  but  with  bad  cough,  and  slight 
feverish  feeling,  tiU  Monday.  Crossed  to  Boulogne,  with 
desperate  cold  coming  on.  Wrote  half  letter  to  Miss 
Wedderburn,"  (afterwards  Mrs.  Blackburn,^)  "in  car- 
nage, going  over : "  the  carriages,  of  course,  in  old  times 
being  lashed  on  the  deck,  one  sat  inside,  either  for  dig- 
nity or  shelter. 

i  [For  the  ''Alpine  pUmi/'  maoh  in  Rnakin'i  mind  in  1809-1870^  tee  Vol  XIX. 
p.  IvJ 

*  [In  1871 :  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  xviii.    The  ''following  sorrow"  was  not  readied 
iaPrdierUa:  see  the  Introdaotion,  pp.  Ixri-lzxvi.] 

*  [For  tiie  itinerary  of  the  tour  of  1848,  with  extracts  from  letters  and  diaries, 
see  VoL  V.  pp.  xviL-xxxi.] 

«  [July  18,  1848;  above,  p.  434.] 

*  [See  a  review  of  a  book  by  her  in  Amwi  qf  the  Ckaee,  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  483. 
The  letter  here  referred  to  is  given  in  Vol.  XXXVL] 
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''April  24th,  Tuesday.— To  Paris  on  nil  Nezk 
momii^,  very  thankfully  changing  horses,  by  as  lovdy 
sundiine  as  ever  I  saw,  at  Char^iton.  Slept  at  Sens* 
Thursday,  Mcmt-bard;  Friday,  Dijoik  All  these  eveo- 
ings  I  was  wcMrldng  hard  at  my  last  {date  of  Giotto.'' 
(6/s  tower,  I  meant ;  frcmtispiece  to  Seven  Lamps,  first 
edition.)  '^Stopped  bdiind  in  the  lovely  morning  at 
Sent,  and  went  after  my  father  and  mother  an  hour 
later.*  It  was  very  cold,  and  I  was  driven  oat  by 
the  fire  going  out,  it  being  in  the  large  room  at  ih^ 
back  of  the  yard,  with  oil  pictures,  only  to  be  got  at 
through  my  father's  bedroom.t 

**  April  29th,  Sunday,  was  a  threatening  day  at 
Champagtacde.  We  just  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  and  bade, — I  colded  and  coughing,  and  generally 
headachy.  In  the  evening  the  landlady,  who  noticed 
my  illness,  made  me  some  syrup  of  violets.  Whether 
by  fancy,  or  chance,  or  by  virtue  of  violet  tea,  I  got 
better  Uieaiceforward,  and  have,  thank  GUxl,  had  no 
cold  since  1"  (Diary  very  slovenly  hereabouts;  I  am 
obliged  to  mend  a  (rfirase  or  two.) 

200.  ''Monday,  80tk  ApHL—To  Geneva,  through  a 
good  deal  of  snow,  by  St.  Cergues;  which  frightaied 
my  mother,  they  having  a  restive  horse  in  their  carriage. 
She  got  out  on  a  bank  near  where  I  saw  the  first 
gentians,  and  got  into  mine,  as  for  as  St.  Cergues." 
(It  is  deserving  of  record  that  at  this  time,  just  on 
the  point  of  coming  in  sight  of  the  Alps — and  that 
for  tiie  first  time  for  three  years,  a  moment  which  I 
had   looked  forward  to  thinking  I  should    be  idmost 

*  They  had  given  me  a  little  brou|^m  to  myself,  like  the  hontiiig 
doct<Nr't  in  Pw%ch,  so  that  I  could  stop  behind,  and  catch  them  ap  when 
1  chose. 

t  The  inn  is  fully  and  exquisitely  described  by  Dickens  in  Mr$.  lirriper's 
Lodgmgi.^ 

1  [Really  in  Mr$.  Urriper's  Legiusy:  see  YoL  XXV.  p.  455.] 
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fainting  with  joy,  and  want  to  lie  down  on  the  earth 
and  take  it  in  my  arms; — ^at  this  time,  I  say,  I  was 
irrecoverably  sulky  because  George  had  not  got  me 
butter  to  my  bread  at  Les  Rousses.) 

"  Tuesday^  \st  May. — Walked  about  Geneva,  went 
to  Bautte's,^  and  drew  wood  anemones. 

"  Thursday^  8rd  May,  Chamb^ry. — ^Up  the  hill  that 
looks  towards  Aix,  with  my  father  and  mother;  had 
a  chat  with  an  old  man,  a  proprietor  of  some  land 
on  the  hillside,  who  complained  bitterly  that  the  priests 
and  the  revenue  officers  seized  everything,  and  that 
nothing  but  black  bread  was  left  for  the  peasant.^ 

'*  Friday,  Uk  JIfay.— Half  breakfasted  at  Chamb^ry; 
started  about  seven  for  St.  Laurent  du  Font,  thence 
up  to  the  Chartreuse,  and  walked  down  (all  of  us) ; 
which,  however,  being  done  in  a  hurry,  I  little  enjoyed. 
But  a  walk  after  dinner  up  to  a  small  chapel,  placed 
on  a  waving  group  of  mounds,  covered  with  the  most 
smooth  and  soft  sward,  over  whose  sunny  gold  came 
the  dark  piny  precipices  of  the  Chartreuse  hills,  gave 
me  infinite  pleasure.  I  had  seen  also  for  the  third 
time,  by  the  Chartreuse  torrent,  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  Alpine  birds — a  grey,  fluttering  stealthy  creature, 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  but  of  colder  grey,  and 
more  graceful,  which  haunts  the  sides  of  the  fiercest 
torrents.  There  is  something  more  strange  in  it  than 
in  the  seagull — that  seems  a  powerful  creature;  and 
the  power  of  the  sea,  not  of  a  kind  so  adverse,  so 
hopelessly  destructive;  but  this  small  creature,  silent, 
tender  and  light,  almost  like  a  moth  in  its  low  and 
irregular  flight,— almost  touching  with  its  wings  the 
crests  of  waves  that  would  overthrow  a  granite  wall, 

*  CompUdnts  of  this  kind  always  mean  tliat  you  are  near  a  luxarious 
capital  or  town.     In  thb  case,  Aix  les  Bains. 

1  [See  above,  p.  325.] 
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and  hauntii^  the  hollows  of  the  hiMk^  cold,  hert)less 
rocks  tbnt  are  continually  shaken  by  their  spray,  has 
perhaps  the  nearest  apfnxMsdi  to  the  lo<^  oi  a  ^mtoal 
existence  I  know  in  animal  life. 

^*  Saturday,  May  Sth. — Back  to  Chamb^,  and  up 
by  Rousseaifs  house  to  the  p(Hnt  where  the  thunder- 
shower  came  down  on  us  three  years  ago." 

210.  I  think  it  was  extremely  pretty  and  free-hearted 
of  my  mother  to  make  these  reverent  pilgrimages  to 
Rousseau's  house.* 

With  whom  I  must  here  thankfully  name,  among  my 
own  masters,  also  St.  Pierre :  ^  I  having  shamefully  foigotten 
hitherto  the  immense  influence  of  Paul  and  Virginia  amidst 
my  early  readings.  Rousseau's  effective  political  powa:  I  did 
not  know  till  much  later. 

211.  Richard  Fall  arrived  that  Saturday  at  Chambdiy; 
and  by  way  of  amends  for  our  lost  Welsh  tour,  (above, 
§  60,)  I  took  him  to  Vevay  and  Chamouni,  whare,  on  May 
14th,  the  snow  was  stUl  down  to  the  valley;  crisp  frost 
everywhere;  the  Montanvert  path  entirely  hidden,  and  dear 
slopes  down  all  the  couloirs  perfecUy  even  and  smooth— ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep  of  good,  compact  snow ;  no  treacherous 
surface  beds  that  could  slip  one  over  the  other. 

Couttet  and  I  took  Richard  up  to  the  cabane  of  the 
Montanvert,  memory  of  the  long  snow  walks  at  Heme  Hill 
now  mingling  tenderly  with  the  cloudless  brightness  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  i^  its  robe  of  winter  ermine.    No  venturiqg 

*  ''Les  Charmettes."  So  also  ''un  d^Uchement  de  la  troupe"  (of  his 
flcboolboys^  ''sous  la  conduite  de  Mr.  Topffer,  qui  ne  sait  pas  le  cfaemin» 
entreprmd  de  gravir  le  coteau  des  Cbarmettes,  pour  atteindre  k  lliabita- 
Xioa  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau" — in  the  year  1 833;  and  an  adminblr 
fidthfttl  and  vivid  drawing  of  the  place,  as  it  then  stood  (unchanged  till 
1849i  when  fwpA  and  mamma  and  their  little  St  Prenx  saw  it),  is  given 
by  Mr.  Topffers  own  hand  on  p.  17*  of  his  work  here  quoted,  Voy^p  ^ 
la  Grande  Charireute  (1833). 

1  [For  Rousseau  as  one  of  Ruskin's  masters,  see  VoL  XVIII.  p.  fadi. ;  for  odier 
references  to  St.  Pierre,  see  VoL  UL  p.  597,  VoL  XXIV.  p.  294.1 
'  [At  p.  21  of  the  collected  Nowxaux  Voyaget  en  Zigxag,  1854.J 
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on  that,  however,  of  course,  with  every  crevasse  hidden; 
and  nobody  at  the  cabane  yet,  so  we  took  Richard  back 
to  the  first  couloir,  showed  him  how  to  use  foot  and  pole, 
to  check  himself  if  he  went  too  fast,  or  got  head-foremost ; 
and  we  slid  down  the  two  thousand  feet  to  the  source  of 
the  Arveron,  in  some  seven  or  eight  minutes;*  Richard 
vouchsafing  his  entire  approval  of  tiiat  manner  of  progres- 
sion by  the  single  significant  epithet,  *^  Pernicious  I  ** 

It  was  the  last  of  our  winter  walks  together.  Richard 
did  not  die,  like  Charles,^  but  he  went  on  the  Stock 
Exchange;'  married  a  wife,  very  nice  and  pretty;  then 
grew  rich;  held  a  rich  man's  faiths  in  political  economy; 
and  bought  bad  prints  of  clipper  packets  in  green  sea;  and 
so  we  gradually  gave  each  otiier  up— with  all  good  wishes 
on  both  sides.  But  Richard,  having  no  more  winter  walks, 
became  too  fat  and  well  liking  when  he  was  past  fifty — and 
did  die,  then ;  to  his  sister's  great  surprise  and  mine.  The 
loss  of  him  broke  her  heart,  and  she  soon  followed  him. 

212.  During  her  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  life,  Eliza 
Fall  (had  she  but  been  named  Elizabeth  instead,  I  i^ould 
have  liked  her  ever  so  much  better,)  remained  an  entirely 
worthy  and  unworldly  girl  and  woman,  of  true  service  and 
counsel  alwa3rs  to  her  brother  and  me;  caring  for  us  both 
much  more  than  she  was  cared  for; — ^to  my  mother  an 
affectionate  and  always  acceptable,  calling  and  chatting, 
friend:  capable  and  intelligent  from  her  earliest  youth,  nor 
without  graceful  fancy  and  rational  poetic  power.  She  wrote 
far  better  verses  than  ever  I  did,  and  might  have  drawn 
well,  but  had  always  what  my  mother  called  "peijinketty"' 

*  Including  ecstatic  or  contemplative  rests:  of  course  one  goes  much 
faster  than  200  feet  a  minute,  on  good  snow,  at  an  angle  of  30 . 

^  [Charles  Richardson :  see  above,  p.  l^TA 

*  frhis  is  not  quite  correct  Richard  Whiteman  Fall  became  a  partner  in  the 
mercantile  house  or  Palmar,  Maekillop,  Dent  &  Ca ;  he  was  of  literary  and  artistic 
tastes ;  a  lover,  too,  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  of  which  rivers  he  knew  every  mile ; 
he  died  in  1878  at  the  ace  of  fifty-six.] 

*  [F^ryMc  (origin  unknown) « exact,  prim,  neat;  given  by  Jamieaon  (SsottM 
DUsHonary^  1880,  vol.  iiL  p.  475)  as  a  Fife  word ;  he  suggests  the  derivation  pavjithkt 
(» accurately  joined).] 
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WEjrs,  which  made  her  typically  an  old  maid  in  later  years* 
I  imagine  that,  without  the  least  unkind  severity,  she  was 
yet  much  of  a  Puritan  at  heart,  and  (me  rarely  heard,  if 
ever,  of  her  going  to  a  theatre,  or  a  rout,  or  a  cricket-matdh ; 
yet  she  was  brilliant  at  a  Christmas  party,  acted  any  part — 
that  depended  on  whalebone — admirably,  and  was  extremely 
witty  in  a  charade.  She  felt  herself  sorrowfully  turned  out 
of  her  own  house  and  place  when  hor  brother  married,^  and 
spent  most  of  her  summers  in  travel,  with  another  wise  old 
maid  for  companion.  Then  Kchard  and  his  wife  went  to 
live  in  Clapham  Paric;  and  Eliza  stayed,  wistfuUy  alone,  in 
her  child's  home,  for  a  while.  The  lease  expired,  I  suppose, 
and  she  did  not  care  to  renew  it  The  last  time  I  saw 
her,  she  was  enjoying  some  sort  of  town  life  in  New  Baad 
Street* 

Little  I  thou^t,  in  clasping  Richard's  hand  cm  the  ridge 
of  the  Jaman  that  spring, — he  going  down  into  the  Sim- 
menthal,  I  back  to  Vevay, — ^that  our  companying  together 
was  ended :  but  I  never  have  known  anything  of  what 
was  most  seriously  happening  to  me  till  afterwards;  this — 
unastrological  readers  will  please  to  note — ^being  one  of  the 
leaden  influences  on  me  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

218.  My  father  and  mother  were  waiting  for  me  at 
Geneva,  and  we  set  out,  with  short  delay,  for  St.  Martin's. 

The  road  from  Grcneva  to  Chamouni,  passing  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sal^ve  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city, 
reaches  at  that  point  the  sandy  plateau  of  Annemasse, 
where  forms  of  passport  had  (anciently)  to  be  transacted^ 
which  gave  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  contemplation  of  what 
the  day  had  to  do. 

From  the  street  of  the  straggling  village  one  saw  over 
the  undulations  of  the  nearer,  and  blue  level  of  the  distant, 

^  [Here^  Hg^s  Rutkiii  is  not  qnita  aceiumte.  The  house  at  Heme  ffill  wee 
left  to  Miss  £lixe  Fell^  who  cootiQiied  to  reside  there  for  vmnj  jeers  •fttat  the 
merriage  of  her  brother.  She  was  a  clever  eopjristy  helping  Raskin  with  varioos 
stsdies  from  illuminated  MSS.,  etc.  Miss  Fall  was  moch  with  Raskin's  mothw, 
during  her  later  years,  and  after  her  death  Miss  Fdl  left  Heme  HilL  She  died 
in  1881,  aged  sixfy.] 
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plain,  a  mass  of  rocky  mountains,  presenting  for  the  most 
part  their  cliffs  to  the  approaching  traveller,  and  tossing 
their  crests  back  in  careless  pride,  above  the  district  of 
well  inhabited,  but  seldom  traversed,  ravines  which  wind 
between  the  lake  of  Annecy  and  vale  of  Sallenches. 

Of  these  the  nearest — ^yet  about  twelve  miles  distant — ^is 
the  bef(M*e-named  Brezon,  a  majestic,  but  imterrific,  fortalice 
of  cliff,  forest,  and  meadow,  with  unseen  nests  of  village, 
and  unexpected  balm  and  honey  of  garden  and  orchaj?d 
nursed  in  its  recesses.  The  horses  have  to  rest  at  Bonne- 
ville before  we  reach  the  foot  of  it;  and  the  line,  of  its 
foundation  first,  and  then  of  the  loftier  Mont  Veigy,  must 
be  followed  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  without  hope  appa- 
rently of  gaining  access  to  the  inner  mountain  world,  except 
by  footpath. 

214.  A  way  is  opened  at  last  by  the  Arve,  which, 
rushing  fUriously  through  a  cleft  affording  room  only  for 
road  and  river,  grants  entrance,  when  the  strait  is  passed, 
to  a  valley  without  the  like  of  it  among  the  Alps.  In  all 
other  avenues  of  approach  to  their  central  crests  the  torrents 
fall  steeply,  and  in  places  appear  to  be  still  cutting  their 
channels  deeper,  while  their  lateral  cliffs  have  evidently 
been  in  earlier  time,  at  intervals,  connected,  and  rent  or  worn 
asunder  by  traceable  violence  or  decay.  But  the  valley  of 
Cluse  is  in  reality  a  narrow  plain  between  two  chains  of 
mountains  which  have  never  been  united,  but  each  inde- 
pendently *  raised,  shattered,  and  softened  into  their  present 
foims;  while  the  river,  instead  of  deepening  the  ravine  it 
descends,  has  filled  it  to  an  unknown  depth  with  beds  of 
glacial  sand,  increased  annually,  though  insensibly,  by  its 
wandering  floods;  but  now  practically  level,  and  for  the 
most  part  tenable,  with  a  little  logwork  to  fence  off"  the 
stream  at  its  angles,  in  large  spaces  of  cultivable  land. 

*  In  the  same  epoch  of  time,  however.     See  Mr.  Collingwood's  Lime- 
stone  Alps  of  Saooy.^ 

^  [Sm,  MpedaUy,  pp.  142,  143  of  that  book.] 
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In  several  turns  of  the  vall^  the  lateral  diffis  go  ^umb 
down  into  these  fields  as  if  into  a  green  lake ;  but  usually, 
slopes  of  shale,  now  forest-hidden,  ascaid  to  hdghts  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  beficnre  the  diffis  begin;  then 
the  mountain  above  becomes  partly  a  fortress  wall,  partly 
banks  of  turf  ascending  around  its  bastioiis  or  between,  but 
always  guarded  from  avalanche  by  higher  woods  or  rocks; 
the  snows  melting  in  early  spring,  and  Miing  in  countless 
cascades,  mostly  over  the  diffe,  and  then  in  brok^i  threads 
down  the  banks.  Beautiful  always,  and  innocent,  the  higfaor 
summits  by  midsummer  are  snowless,  and  no  glacial  moraine 
m  torrrait  defaces  or  disturbs  the  sditude  of  thar  past<»ral 
kingdom. 

Leaving  the  carriage  at  Cluse,  I  always  used  to  walk, 
through  tUs  valley,  the  ten  miles  to  St  Martin's,  resting 
Awhile  at  the  spings  of  Magland,  where,  dose  under  the 
cliff,  the  water  thrills  imperceptibly  throuj^  the  crannies 
of  its  fallen  stones,  deeper  and  deeper  every  instant;  till, 
within  three  fathoms  of  its  first  trickling  thread,  it  is 
a  deep  stream  of  darling  brightness,  dividing  into  swift 
branches  eager  for  their  work  at  the  mill,  or  their  ministry 
to  the  meadows. 

Contrary  again  to  the  customs  of  less  enchanted  vales, 
this  one  opens  gradually  as  it  nears  the  greater  mountain, 
its  own  lateral  cliffs  rising  also  in  proportion  to  its  width — 
those  on  the  left,  as  one  i^proadies  St.  Martin's,  into  the 
vast  towers  and  promontories  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens; 
those  on  the  right  into  a  mountain  scarcely  marked  in 
any  Alpine  chart,  yet  from  which,  if  one  ccmld  dimb  its 
dangerous  turf  and  mural  diadem,  there  must  be  com- 
manded precisdy  the  most  noble  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
granted  hy  any  summit  of  his  sentinel  chains. 

215.  In  the  only  map  of  Switzerland  which  has  ev» 
been  executed  with  common  sense  and  intelligence  {Original 
van  Keller's  Zwdter  Beisekarte  der  Schweitz,  1844),  this 
peak  is,  neverthdess,  left  without  distinction  from  that 
called  the  **  Croix  de  Fer,"  of  which  it  is  only  a  satellite. 
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But  there  are  any  quantity  of  iron  crosses  on  the  Western 
Alps,  and  the  proper  name  of  this  dominant  peak  is  that 
given  in  M.  Dajoz's  lithographed  Carte  des  rioes  du  Lac 
de  Geneve* — **Mont  Fleury**;  though  the  more  usual 
one  with  the  old  Chamouni  guides  was  *^  Montague  des 
Fours";  but  I  never  heard  any  name  given  to  its  cas- 
tellated outworic.  In  Studer's  geological  map  it  is  well 
drawn,  but  nameless;  in  the  Alpine  Club's  map  of  South-* 
Western  Alps,  it  is  only  a  long  ridge  descending  from  the 
Mont  Fleury,  which,  there  called  "Pointe  Perc^,"  bears  a 
star,  indicating  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  probably  of  Geneva 
also,  from  that  summit.  But  the  vision  from  the  lower  pro* 
montory,  which  commands  the  Chamouni  aiguilles  with  less 
foreshortening,  and  looks  steep  down  into  the  valley  of 
Cluse  from  end  to  end,  must  be  infinitely  more  beautifriL 

216.  Its  highest  ridge  is  just  opposite  the  Nant  d'Ar- 
penaz,  and  might  in  future  descriptions  of  the  Sallenches 
mountains  be  conveniently  called  the  "  Tower  of  Arpenaz/' 
After  passing  the  curved  rock  from  which  the  waterfall 
leaps  into  its  calm  festoons,  the  difis  become  changed  in 
material,  first  into  thin-bedded  blue  limestone,  and  then 
into  dark  slates  and  shales,  which  partly  sadden,  partly 
enrich,  with  their  cultivable  ruin,  all  the  lower  hill-sides 
henceforward  to  the  very  gate  of  Chamouni.  A  mile  or 
two  beyond  the  Nant  d'Arpenaz,  the  road  ascends  over  a 
bank  of  their  crumbling  flakes,  which  the  Uttle  stream, 
pendent  like  a  white  thread  over  the  mid-cliff  of  the 
Aiguille  de  Varens,  drifts  down  before  it  in  summer  rain, 
lightly  as  dead  leaves.  The  old  people's  carriage  dips  into 
the  trough  of  the  dry  bed,  descends  the  gentle  embank- 
ment  on  the  other  side,  and  turns  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  inn  under  one  of  the  thin  arches,  raised  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  gap  in  the  wall,  which  give  honourable  distincticm 

*  Ches  Briquet  et  Fils,  ^diteura,  au  bas  de  la  Cit6  k  Geneve,  I860; 
extremely  careful  in  its  delineation  of  the  lower  mountain  masses,  and  on 
the  whole  the  best  existing  map  for  the  ordinary  traveller.  The  Alpine 
Club  maps  give  nothing  dearly  bat  the  taverns  and  footpaths. 
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either  to  the  greater  vine3ranl8  or  open  eotirts,  like  tins  one, 
of  hospitable  houses.     Stableyard,  I  ^lonld  hare  said,  not 
cotuiyard;  no  palatial  pride  of  seclusion,  like  M.  Dessein's,^ 
but  a  mere  square   of  irr^fular   stable, — not   even  coach^ 
house,  though  with  rocmi  tor  a  carriage  or  two:  but  built 
ooly  for  shelter  of  the  now  unknown  char-it-banc,  a  seat 
for  three  between  two  pairs  of  wheels,  with  a  plank  tcr 
footing,  at  a  convenient  sbcp  from  the  ground.    The  fourth 
side  of  the   yard  was  formed   l^  the   front   of  the  inn, 
which   stood  wfth   its   side   to   the   road,  its  back  to   the 
neglected  garden  and  inccnrrigible  streamlet:  a  two-storied 
building  of  solid  grey  stone,  with  gabled  roof  and  garrets; 
a  central  passage  on  the  second  flow  giving  access  to  the 
three  or  four  bedrooms  looking  to  back  wod  front,  and  at 
the  end  to  an  open  gallery  over  the  road.     The  last  room 
on  the  left,  larger  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  window  open- 
ing on  the  gallery,  used  to  be  my  &ther^s  and  mothar^s; 
that  next  it,  with  one  square  window  in  the  solid  wall, 
looking  into   the   yard,   mine.      Floors   and   partitions  all 
of  rough-sawn  larch;  the  {blanks  of  the  passage  floor  un- 
comfortably thin  and  bending,  as  if  one  nvght  easily  fall 
through;  some  pretence  of  pi^iering,  I  think,  in  the  old 
people's  state  jroom.    A  public  roc»n,  about  the  size  of  my 
present  study,  say  twelve  paces  by  six  within  its  cupboards, 
and  usually  frill  of  flies,  gave  us  the  end  of  its  table  for 
meals,  and  was  undisturbed  through  the  day,  except  during 
the  hour  when  the  diligence  dined. 

217.  I  should  have  said  that  my  square  window  locked 
oveVf  rather  than  into  the  yard,  for  <»ie  could  scarcely  see 
anything  going  on  there,  but  by  putting  cme's  head  out: 
the  real  and  prevalent  prospect  was  first  into  the  leaves  of 
the  walnut  tree  in  the  comer;  then  of  the  mossy  staUe 
roo&  behind  them;  thai  of  the  ddieately  tin-mailed  and 
glittering  spire  of  the  village  churdi;  and  beyond  these, 
the  creamy,  curdling,  overflowing  seas  of  snow  cm  the  Mont 

1  [F<nr  this  finaoiii  luMtelry  at  Gftkds,  tee  aboT«,  ^  4ia] 
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Blanc  de  St.  Gervais.^  The  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay,  the 
most  graceful  buttress  ridge  in  all  the  Alps,  and  Mont 
Blanc  himself,  above  the  full  fronts  of  the  Aiguille  and 
D6me  du  GoClter,  followed  further  to  the  left.  So  much 
came  into  the  field  of  that  little  four-feet-square  casements 

If  one  had  a  mind  for  a  stroll,  in  half  a  minute's  turn 
to  the  left  from  the  yard  gate,  one  came  to  the  aforesaid 
village  church,  the  size  of  a  couple  of  cottages,  and  one 
could  lean,  stooping,  to  look  at  it,  on  the  deeply  lichened 
stones  of  its  low  churchyard  wall,  which  enclosed  the  cluster 
of  iron  crosses, — floretted  with  everlastings,  or  garlands  of 
fresh  flowers  if  it  was  just  after  Sunday,— on  two  sides; 
the  cart-path  to  the  upper  viUage  branching  off  round  it 
from  the  road  to  ChamounL  Fifty  yards  further,  one  came 
to  the  single-arched  bridge  by  which  the  road  to  Sallenches, 
again  dividing  from  that  of  Chamouni,  crosses  the  Arve, 
clearing  some  sixty  feet  of  strongly-rushing  water  with  a 
leap  of  lovely  elliptic  curve;  lovely,  because  here  traced 
with  the  lightest  possible  substance  of  masonry,  rising  to  its 
ridge  without  a  pebble's  weight  to  spare,^  and  then  signed 
for  sacred  pontifical  work  by  a  cross  high  above  the  parapet, 
seen  from  as  far  as  one  can  see  the  bridge  itself.* 

218.  Neither  line,  nor  word,  nor  colour,  has  ever  yet 
given  rendering  of  the  rich  confusions  of  garden  and  cottage 
through  which  the  winding  paths  ascend  above  the  church ; 
walled,  not  with  any  notion  of  guarding  the  ground,  except 
from  passing  herds  of  cattle  and  goats,  but  chiefly  to  get 
the  stones  off  the  surface  into  narrowest  compass,  and,  with 
the  easy  principle  of  horticulture, — ^plant  everything,  and 
let  what  can,  grow; — ^the  under-crops  of  unkempt  pease, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  hemp,  and  maize,  content  with  what  sun 
can  get  down  to  them  through  luxuriantly-branched  apple 

*  Of  course,  in  modem  levelled  bridges,  with  anj  quantity  of  over- 
charged masonry,  the  opening  fbr  the  stream  is  not  essentially  an  arch, 
but  a  tunnel,  and  might  for  that  matter  be  blown  through  the  solid  wall, 
instead  of  built  to  bear  it. 

>  [Plate  XXXIV.]  *  [FUte  XXXTH.] 
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and  plum  trees,  and  towering  shade  of  walnuts,  with  tnmks 
ei^t  or  ten  feet  in  girth ;  a  little  space  left  to  light  the 
frmits  of  the  cottages  themselyes,  ¥rho8e  roof  and  hakxmifis, 
the  vines  seem  to  think,  have  been  consbructed  for  thdr 
pleasure  cmly,  and  dimb,  wreathe,  and  swing  themselves 
about  accordingly  wherever  they  dKX>se,  tossing  their  young 
tendrils  hr  up  into  the  blue  sky  of  spring,  and  festocHiiog 
the  balconies  in  autumn  with  Correggian  fresco  of  puipie, 
relieved  against  the  pendent  gold  of  the  harvested  maize. 

The  absolute  seclusion  and  independence  of  this  maimer 
of  rural  life,  totally  without  thought  or  forethought  of  aoj 
fwdgn  help  or  parsimonious  store,  drinking  its  wine  wA 
of  the  cluster,  and  saving  of  the  last  year's  harvest  only 
seed  f<nr  the  next, — the  serene  Uxissez  fcare  given  to  God 
and  nature,  with  thanks  for  the  good,  and  sulmussicm  to 
the  temporary  evil  of  blight  or  flood,  as  due  to  sinful  hkht- 
tality ;  and  the  persistence,  through  better  or  worse,  in  their 
Cithers'  ways,  and  use  of  their  fathers'  tools,  and  holding  to^ 
their  fathers'  names  and  fields,  faithfully  as  the  trees  to 
thdr  roots,  or  the  rocks  to  their  wild  flowers, — all  this  beside 
us  for  our  Sunday  walk,  with  the  grey,  inaccessible  walls 
of  the  Tower  of  Arpenaz  above,  dim  in  their  distant  height, 
and  all  the  morning  air  twice  brighter  for  the  glow  of  the 
cloudless  glaciers,  gave  me  deeper  and  more  wcmderful  joy 
than  all  the  careful  beauty  and  disdplined  Tightness  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  or  even  the  stately  streets  of  my  dearest 
cities  of  Italy. 

219.  Here  is  a  little  bit  of  diary,  five  years  later,  giving 
a  detail  or  two  of  the  opposite  hillside  above  Sallenches:— 

''  St.  Mabtin's,  2Qth  July^  1854. — I  was  up  by  the 
millstream  this  evening,  and  climbed  to  the  right  of  it, 
up  among  the  sloping  waves  of  grass.  I  never  was  so 
struck  by  their  intense  beauty, — ^the  masses  of  walnut 
shading  them  with  their  broad,  cool,  dearly-fcnrmed 
leafage ;  the  glossy  grey  stems  of  the  -cheny  trees,  as 
if  bound  round  tight  with  satin,  twining  and  writhing 
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against  the  shadows;  the  tall  pollards  of  oak  set  here 
and  there  in  the  soft  banks,  as  if  to  show  their  smooth* 
ness  by  contrast,  yet  themselves  beautiful,  rugged,  and 
covered  with  deep  brown  and  bright  silver  moss.  Here 
and  there  a  chestnut — ^sharp,  and  soft,  and  starry;'^ 
and  always  the  steep  banks,  one  above  another,  melt- 
ing t  into  terraces  of  pure  velvet,  gilded  with  com; 
here  and  there  a  black — jet-black — crag  of  slate  break- 
ing into  a  frown  above  them,  and  mouldering  away 
down  into  the  gloomy  torrent  bed,  fringed  on  its 
opposite  edge,  a  grisly  cliff,  with  delicate  birch  and 
pine,  rising  against  the  snow  light  of  Mont  Blanc. 
And  opposite  always  the  mighty  Varens  lost  in  the 
doud  its  ineffable  walls  of  crag/'^ 

220.  The  next  following  entry  is  worth  keeping,  as  a 
sketch  of  the  undisturbed  Catholicism  among  these  hills 
since  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  of  Annecy,  and  Mont  Velan : — 

"Sallenches,  Sunday,  lOth  June  (1849).  —  The 
waitress  here,  a  daughter  of  the  landlord,  asked  me 
to-day  whether  Protestants  all  said  grace  before  meat, 
obsendng  me  to  do  so.  On  this  we  got  into  conversa- 
tion, out  of  which  I  have  elicited  some  points  worth 
remembering;  to  wit,  that  some  of  the  men  only  go 

*  I  meant — the  leaves  themselves,  sharp,  the  clustered  nuts,  soft,  the 
amngement  of  leaves,  stany. 

t  ''Melting'" — seeming  to  flow  into  the  levels  like  lava;  not  cut  sharp 
down  to  them. 


1  [A  preceding  passage,  written  in  Chamooni,  was  copied  out  among  the  MSS. 
for  this  chapter  :— 

^2aftf  JiUih  1854— My  fiirewell  evening  for  this  time.  It  is  a  soft  star^ 
light  night,  Mont  Blanc  lying  Just  like  a  white  vapour,  with  a  film  of 
doud  on  it, — ^the  whole  heaven  snakiug  with  sheet  lightning,  and  the  stars 
quivering  as  if  every  fiash  riioots  them  like  magnetic  needles,  and  they 
could  not  get  quiet  again  before  the  next  one,— the  liffht  for  the  most 
part  filling  the  neavens  from  side  to  side  as  with  a  liauid  wave,  bat  now 
and  then  flowing  out  in  distinct  flame  from  behind  a  ushnihaped  doud  in 
tiie  south-west,  the  snow  seen  by  it  indistinctly  opposite,  like  answering 
flashes."] 
XXXV.  2   F 
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to  confessicm  once  a  year,  and  that  scmie  of  them,  to 
spare  their  memcHies,  write  their  sins, — whidi,  howerer, 
they  cannot  ddiver  on  paper  to  the  ccnifessOT,  but 
must  read  them  aloud.  Louise  appeared  much  h<»or- 
struck  at  the  idea  which  such  a  procedure  admits,  d 
Mosing  one's  sins';  and  of  their  being  found  by  some 
one  who  was  not  a  ccxifessor.  She  spckc  with  great 
pleasure  of  the  Capucins  who  ccmie  sometimes;  said 
they  were  such  deUg^tfiil  c<mfes8ors,  and  made  'des 
morales  superbes,'  and  that  they  preached  so  wdl  that 
everybody  listened  with  all  their  might,  so  Hmt  you 
might  tap  them  on  the  back  and  they  would  never 
turn  round.  Of  the  Jesuits  she  spoke  with  less  affisc- 
ti<m,  saying  that  in  thdr  great  general  confesskms, 
which  took  several  days,  two  or  three  commandments 
at  a  time,  they  would  not  allow  a  girigie  sin  to  be 
committed  by  the  persons  coming  to  them  in  the 
meantime,  or  else  they  refused  them  absoluticm — ^refusal 
which  takes  place  sometimes  for  less  cause.  They  had 
a  poor  old  servant,  who  could  only  speak  patois;  the 
priest  couldn't  understand  her,  nor  she  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  find  out  whether  she  knew  her  catediism. 
He  refused  absolution,  and  the  poor  old  creature  wept 
and  raved  about  it,  and  was  in  a  passion  with  all  the 
world.  She  was  afterwards  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
here!  I  went  to  mass,  to  hear  how  th^  preached: 
the  people  orderly,  and  church  perfectly  folL  The 
sermcm  by  a  fat  stuttering  cur^  was  from  the  *  Receive 
not  the  grace  of  Gk>d  in  vain,'  on  the  Sacraments. 
*Two  of  these  called  Sacremens  des  Morts,  because 
they  are  received  by  persons  in  a  state  of  spkitual 
death;  the  five  others  called  Sacramens  des  Vivants, 
because  they  presume,  in  those  ¥rho  receive  them,  & 
state  of  spiritual  life.  The  three  sacraments  of  Baptism, 
Ccmfirmation,  and  Orders,  can  only  be  received  wee; 
because  they  impress  an  indelible  seal,  and  make  mai 
what  they  were  not;  and  what,  after  they  are  once, 
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they  cannot  unmake  themselves.  Baptism  makes  people 
children  or  subjects  of  God ;  Confirmation  makes  them 
soldiers  of  Grod,  or  soldiers  of  His  Kingdom;  and 
Orders  make  them  magistrates  of  the  Kingdom.  If 
you  have  received  baptism,  you  are  therefore  an  "  enfant 
de  Dieu."'  What  being  an  'enfant  de  Dieu'  meant 
was  not  very  clear;  for  the  ineffaceability  of  baptism 
was  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  efface  it — *Mais  la  mort/  said 
the  preacher,  growing  eloquent,  *le  poursuivit  jusqu*Jl' 
— (he  stopped,  for  he  did  not  know  exactly  where  to) 
— •la  tombe;  et  il  est  descendu  aux  enfers,  portant 
cette  marque,  qui  fera  ^temellement  sa  honte  et  sa 
confusion.'  *' 

221.  I  wonder  at  the  lightness  of  these  entries,  now; 
but  I  was  too  actively,  happily,  and  selfishly  busy,  to  be 
thoughtful,  except  only  in  scholarly  way;  but  I  got  one 
of  the  sharpest  warnings  of  my  life  only  a  day  after 
leaving  papa  and  mamma  at  St.  Martin's, — (cruel  animal 
that  I  was ! — ^to  do  geology  in  the  AU^e  Blanche,  and  at 
Zermatt.)  I  got  a  chill  by  stopping,  when  I  was  hot,  in 
the  breeze  of  one  of  the  ice  streams,  in  ascending  to  the 
Col  de  Bon  Homme;  woke  next  morning  in  the  ch&let 
of  Chapiu  with  acute  sore  throat;  crossed  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  scarcely  able  to  sit  my  mule,  and  was  put  to 
bed  by  Couttet  in  a  little  room  under  the  tiles  at  Cour- 
mayeur,  where  he  nursed  me  as  he  did  at  Padua  ;^  gave 
me  hot  herb-tea,  and  got  me  on  muleback  again,  and 
over  the  Col  de  Ferret,  in  a  day  or  two;  but  there 
were  some  hours  of  those  feverish  nights  which  ought  to 
have  made  my  diaries  more  earnest  afterwards.  They  go 
off,  however,  into  mere  geology  and  school  divinity  for 
a  while,  of  which  this  bit,  written  the  evening  after  cross- 
ing the   Col  de    Ferret,  is   important  as  evidence  of  my 

^  [Sm  mbovt,  §  144  (^  875>] 
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beginniiig  to  recognize  what  James  Fcnrbes  had  proved  of 
glackr  flow: — 

^The  most  magnificent  piece  of  ruin  I  have  yet 
seen  in  the  Alps  is  that  opposite  the  embouchure  of  the 
lower  glacier  of  the  Val  de  Ferret,  near  Courmayeor; 
the  pines  are  small  indeed,  but  they  are  hurled  hither 
and  thither,  twisted  and  mingled  in  all  conditions  of 
form,  and  all  phases  of  expiring  life,  with  the  chaos 
of  massy  rocks,  which  the  glacier  has  gnashed  down* 
or  the  opposite  mountain  hurled.  And  yet,  farther 
on,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  there  is  another,  in  its 
way  as  wonderful;  less  picturesque,  but  wilder  still,— 
the  remains  of  the  ^boulement  of  the  Glacier  de 
Triolet  caused  by  the  fall  of  an  aiguille  near  the 
Petits  Jorasses — ^the  most  phrenzied  accumulation  of 
moraines  I  have  ever  seen;  not  dropped  one  by  oat 
into  a  heap,  and  pushed  forward  by  the  ice  plough- 
share, but  evidently  borne  down  by  some  mingled 
torrent  of  ice  and  rock  and  flood,  with  the  swiftness 
of  water  and  the  weight  of  stone,  and  thrown  along 
the  mountain-side  like  pebbles  from  a  stormy  sea;— 
but  the  ruins  of  an  Alp  instead  of  the  powder  of  a 
flint  bed.  The  glacier  torrent  of  Triolet  is  almost  lost 
among  them,  but  that  below,  coming  just  from  the 
base  of  the  Jorasses,  is  exquisite  beyond  description  in 
the  play  of  its  currents,  narrow  eddies  of  white  nir6 
round  islands  of  rock — ^falling  in  upon  each  other  in 
deep  and  eddying  pools;  flowing  forth  again  in  massy 
sheets  of  ice,  feeding,  not  one  glacier  stream,  but  cas- 
cade above  cascade,  far  into  the  mountain  gulph.** 

And  so  on,  of  divers  matters,  through  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pages;  not  all  as  good  as  that,  but  the  core  of 
what  I  had  to  leam  and  teach  about  gndss  and  ice  and 
clouds; — G^ige  indefatigably  carrying  his  little  daguerreo- 
type box  up  everjrwhere,  and  taking  the  first  image  of 
the  Matterhom,  as  also  of  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  ever 
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drawn  by  the  sun.     A  thing  to  be  proud  of  still,  though 
he  is  now  a  justice  of  peace,  somewhere  in  Australia. 

222.  The  following  entries,  in  June,  of  which  the  two 
last  come  in  the  midst  of  busy  and  otherwise  happy  dajrs, 
are  all  with  which  I  permit  myself  to  trouble  the  reader 
for  this  time: — 

"Chamouni,  Simday^  June  17th. — Quiet  south  rain 
till  twelve  o'clock.  I  have  been  abstracting  the  book 
of  Revelation,  (they  say  the  French  are  beaten  again 
at  Rome,^  and  another  revolution  in  Paris) ;  many 
signs  seem  to  multiply  around  us,  and  yet  my  unbelief 
yields  no  more  than  when  all  the  horizon  was  clear. 
I  was  especially  struck  with  the  general  appellation  of 
the  system  of  the  world  as  the  'Mystery  of  God,' 
Chap.  X.  7f  compared  with  Hebrews  xL  6,  which  I 
read  this  morning  in  our  usual  course.*  Theme 
enough  for  the  day's  thought. 

'^  Half-past  five.  Pouring  still,  but  I  got  out  before 
dinner  during  a  fine  blink,  which  lasted  just  long 
enough  to  let  me,  by  almost  running,  and  leaping  all 
the  streams,  reach  the  end  of  the  pine  wood  next  the 
source  of  the  Arveron.  There  I  had  to  turn  to  the  left 
to  the  wooden  bridge,  when  behold  a  sight  new  to 
me;  an  avalanche  had  evidently  taken  place  from  the 
(upper)  glacier  into  the  very  bed  of  the  great  cataract, 
and  the  stream  was  as  nearly  choked  as  could  be  with 
balls  and  ellipsoids  of  ice,  from  the  size  of  its  common 

*  Read  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  verses  in  succession: — ** And  ike  angel 
which  I  ittw  stand  upon  the  iea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up  hie  hand  to  heaven^ 
and  iware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  heaven,  and  the 
thinge  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea 
and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer:  but  in  the 
dmfs  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to  somtd,  the  mysienf 
of  God  should  bejlnished,  as  He  kUh  declared  to  His  servants  the  prophets." 

^  [In  one  of  the  enffsgements  of  Garibaldi's  defenee  of  the  Roman  RmUle 
against  the  Pope  and  the  French.  Another  rerolntion  did  not,  however,  break 
oat  in  Pkris.] 
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stones  to  that  of  a  pprtmantean,  which  wane  rofln^ 
down  with  it  wildly,  generally  swinging  out  and  in  of 
the  water  as  it  waved;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
shallow  parts,  tumbled  and  tossed  ovar  one  another, 
and  then  plunging  back  into  the  deep  water  like  so 
many  stranded  porpoises,  spinning  as  th^  went  down, 
and  showing  their  dark  badks  with  wilder  swings  after 
their  plimge, — ^white,  as  they  emerged,  black,  owing  to 
their  clearness  as  seen  in  ihe  water;  the  stream  itself 
of  a  pale  day-colour,  opaque,  larger  by  one  half  than 
ever  I  saw  it,  and  running,  as  I  suppose,  not  less  than 
ten  miles  an  hour;  the  whole  mass,  water  and  ice, 
looking  like  some  thick  paste  full  of  plums,  or  ill-made 
pine-apple  ice,  with  quantities  of  fruit  in  it,  and  the 
whole  looking  like  a  solid  body ;  for  the  nodules  of  ice 
hardly  changed  their  relative  position  during  the  quarter 
of  a  minute  they  were  severally  in  sight,  going  down 
in  a  mass,  thundering  and  rumbling  against  the  piles 
of  the  bridge.  It  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  it;  and 
the  more,  because,  on  raising  the  eye,  there  was  always 
the  great  cataract  itself  startling  one,  as  if  it  had  just 
b^^  and  seeming  to  increase  every  instant,  bounding 
and  hurling  itself  hither  and  thither,  as  if  it  was  striving 
to  dash  itself  to  pieces,  not  falling  because  it  could  not 
help  it;  and  behind  there  was  a  fearful  storm  comii^ 
up  by  the  Breven,  its  grisly  clouds  warping  up,  as  it 
seemed,  against  the  river  and  cataract,  with  pillars  of 
hail  behind.  I  stayed  till  it  began,  and  then  crept  back 
through  the  wood,  running  from  one  tree  to  another— 
there  is  really  now  a  bit  of  blue  sky  over  the  PaviDiMi. 
228.  '*June  18/A.— Evenuig,  nine  o'clock.  I  must 
not  write  much,  it  is  past  bed-time ;  went  to  source  of 
Arveron  with  my  father  and  mother  and  Miss  Dowie;t 

*  The  green  mountain  at  the  haae  of  the  Aiguille  du  Godter. 
t  Sybaia.    See  Fart,  Letter  90th,  "Lost  Jewels/'  p.  165.^ 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  VoL  XXDL  pp.  426-438.   ^ 
for  Miss  Dowie,  see  also  above,  i.  §  200  (p.  232).] 
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never  saw  it  so  lovely ;  drew  afterwards  near  the  source, 
piny  sketch,  weU  bqo^n.  After  tea  walked  up  nearly 
to  my  beloved  old  place  on  the  Breven,  and  saw  a 
solemn  sunset,  yet  not  very  bright;  the  granulated  rosy 
crags  of  La  Cdte^  especially.  Thank  God  for  permit- 
ting me  to  sit  on  that  slope  once  more  thus  strong 
in  health  and  limb. 

*'Chamouni,  day  18M,  Monday ^  June  25th. — Up 
rather  late  this  morning,  and  lost  time  before  break- 
fSast  over  camera-lucida ;  drove  to  Argentine  with  my 
mother,  who  enjoyed  her  drive  exceedingly;  back  at 
one  o'clock  to  my  usual  place  (Les  Tines')  till  four; 
out  after  dinner,  rambling  about  Breven  with  sketch* 
book  in  search  of  a  view  of  Aiguille  du  Plan ;  didn't 
find  one,  but  found  some  wild  strawberries,  which  were 
a  consolation.  The  day  has  been  fine,  with  scattered 
clouds;  in  the  evening  a  most  curious  case  of  floating 
cap  cloud,  hooding  the  Mont  Blanc  summit  without 
touching  it,  like  gossamer  blown  upwards  from  a  field ; 
an  awning  of  slender  threads  waving  like  weeds  in 
the  blue  sky,"  (as  weeds  in  a  brook  current,  1  meant,) 
*'and  drawn  out  like  floss  silk  as  fine  as  snow.  This 
cloud,  that  does  not  touch  the  snow,  but  hovers  over  it 
at  a  certain  height  following  the  convexity  of  the  moun- 
tain, has  alwajrs  seemed  most  unaccountable  to  me. 

224.  "Chamouni,  day  14/A,  Twsday,  June  26th. — 
Heavy,  rounded,  somewhat  dirty  clouds  on  the  Pavilion 
(half-past  six);  but  summit  bright  and  clear,  and  all 
very  promising. 

"Get  following  books  if  possible — Memoires  de  la 
Socidi  de  Physique  et  dHistoire  Naturelle  de  Genive 
(t.  iv.,  p.  209),  on  the  valley  of  Val  Orsine,  by  M. 
Necker;  Actes  de  la  Sociiti  Helvitique  des  So.  Nat.^ 
1887,  p.  28,  1889,  p.  47,  on  Nagelflue  pebbles. 

"Evening.    After  one  of  the  most  heavenly  walks 

^  [See  Plate  96  in  Modem  Painiert,  vol.  ir.  (Vol.  VL  p.  200).] 
*  [See  the  firontitpiece  to  Vol.  IV.J 
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I  ever  took  in  Chamouni  among  the  woods  of  the 
P^leiins,  I  c(»ne  m  to  hear  of  my  poor  cousin  Mary's 
death.  How  well  I  recollect  sitting  with  her  <m  tiie 
slopes  of  the  Brevent  and  reasoning  about  the  hd^ 
of  La  Cdte:  she  knows  it  now,  better  than  I,  and 
thinks  it  less. 

*'  Chamouni,  day  15th,  Wednesday,  June  27M*— One 
of  the  heavaily  Alpine  mornings,  all  alight:  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  some  of  the  dBect  of  sunrise  on  the 
Montanvert,  aoui  aerial  quality  of  aiguilles, — in  vain. 
Slanting  rays  now  toudi  the  turf  l^  the  dbdlet  of 
Blaiti^  as  periiaps  they  touch  poor  Mary's  grave." 

^  [Sm  aboT^  p.  434  ».] 
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CHAPTER  XII 

OTTERBURN 

225.  In  blaming  myself,  as  often  I  have  done/  and  may 
have  occasion  to  do  again,  for  my  want  of  affection  to 
other  people,  I  must  also  express  continuaUy,  as  I  think 
back  about  it,  more  and  more  wonder  that  ever  anybody 
had  any  affection  for  me.  I  thought  they  might  as  well 
have  got  fond  of  a  camera-lucida,  or  an  ivory  foot-rule: 
all  my  faculty  was  merely  in  showing  that  such  and  such 
things  were  so ;  I  was  no  orator,  no  actor,  no  painter  but 
in  a  minute  and  generally  invisible  manner;  and  I  couldn't 
bear  being  interrupted  in  anything  I  was  about. 

Nevertheless,  some  sensible  grown-up  people  did  get  to 
like  me  I — the  best  of  them  with  a  protective  feeling  that 
I  wanted  guidance  no  less  than  sympathy;  and  the  higher 
religious  souls,  hoping  to  lead  me  to  the  golden  gates. 

226.  I  have  no  memory,  and  no  notion,  when  I  first 
saw  Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan;'  but  she  became  at  once  a 
monitress-friend  in  whom  I  wholly  trusted, — (not  that  I 
ever  took  her  advice  I) — and  the  happiness  of  her  own  life 
was  certainly  increased  by  my  books  and  me.  Sir  Walter, 
being  a  thorough  botanist,  and  interested  in  pure  science 
generally,  did  not  hunt,  but  was  benevolently  useful,  as  a 
landlord  should  be,  in  his  county.  I  had  no  interests  in 
county  business  at  that  time;  but  used  to  have  happy 
agriciUtural  or  floral  chats  with  Sur  Walter,  and  entirely 
admired  his  unambitious,  yet  dignified  stability  of  rural, 
and  celestial,  life,  there  amidst  the  Northumbrian  winds. 

1  fg^  above    pn.  44-45   424.1 

*  [Certainly  before  18^1:  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  xiz.  For  Pkulina,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Jerrnvn,  D.D..  married  to  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  io  1835,  see  the 
Introduotioii  to  Vol.  XXXVI.1 
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Wallington  is  in  the  old  Percy  country,  the  broad 
descent  of  main  valley  leading  down  by  Otterbum  frcmi 
the  Cheviots*  An  ugly  house  enough  it  was;  square  set, 
and  somewhat  bare  walled,  looking  down  a  8l<^  of  rough 
wide  field  to  a  bum,  the  Wansbedc,  neither  bright  nor 
rapid,  but  with  a  ledge  or  two  of  sandstime  to  drip  over, 
or  lean  against  in  pools ;  bits  of  crag  in  the  distance,  worth 
driving  to,  for  sig^t  of  the  sweeps  of  moor  round  them, 
and  breaths  of  breeze  from  Carter  FelL 

There  were  no  children  of  its  own  in  Wallington,  but 
Lady  Trevelyan's  little  niece,  Constance  Hilliard,^  nine  years 
old  when  I  first  saw  her  there,  glittered  about  the  place  in 
an  extremely  quaint  and  witty  way ;  and  took  to  me  a  little, 
like  her  aunt  Afterwards  her  mother  and  she,  in  their 
little  rectory  home  at  Cowley  (near  Hillingdon^,  became 
important  among  my  feminine  friendships  and  gave  me,  of 
such  petting  and  teasing  as  women  are  good  for,  sometimes 
more  than  enough. 

227.  But  the  deamess  of  Wallington  was  founded,  as 
years  went  on,  more  deeply  in  its  having  made  known  to 
me  the  best  and  truest  friend  of  aU  my  Ufe;  best  for  me, 
because  he  was  of  my  father's  race,  and  native  town ;  truest, 
because  he  knew  always  how  to  help  us  both,  and  never 
made  any  mistakes  in  doing  so — Dr.  John  Brown.  He  was 
staying  at  Wallington  when  I  stopped  there  on  my  way 
to  give  my  Edinburgh  lectures;*  and  we  walked  toge^er^ 
with  little  Connie,  on  the  moors:  it  dawned  cm  me,  so, 
gradually,  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

This,  the  reader  capable  of  learning  at  all — (there  are 
few  now  who  can  understand  a  good  Scotchman  of  the 
old  classic  breed) — had  better  learn,  straightway,  from  the 
record  he  gave  of  his  own  father's  life,*  of  which  I  must 

*  Letter  to  Rer.  John  Cairns.    Edmoniton  &  Donglu^  1861. 

>  [Aftanrvcit  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chnrehill,  the  ''Comue"  of  Rosldn's  diMries  and 
letters :  see,  «.# .,  Vol.  XX.  p.  zlix.,  VoL  XXn.  p.  xxrL,  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  233.1 
«  [Close  to  UxWidge.] 
*  [In  1863:  see  Vol.  XIL  p.  xz.] 
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give  here  this  one  passage  of  his  childhood.  His  fkther 
was  a  young  pastor,  crowned  in  perfectness  of  faithful 
service,  together  with  his  **  modest,  calm,  thrifty,  reason- 
able, happy-hearted"  wife,  his  student-love;  this  their  son, 
five  years  old, — just  at  the  age  when  I  look  back  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  for  me^  in  Friar's  Crag,  of  Derwent- 
water;^  my  mother,  thrifty  and  reasonable  also,  meantime 
taking  care  that  not  more  than  two  plums  should  be  m 
my  pie  for  dinner;  my  father,  also  thrifty  and  reasonable, 
triumphing  in  his  travel  at  Whitehaven,  a  "  wanderer,** 
like  the  pedlar  in  the  Ecccursion^^  selling  sherry  instead  of 
bobbins; — all  of  us  as  happy  as  cicadas  (and  a  little  more). 
228.  Now  hear  Dr.  John  Brown  :^ — 

^'On  the  morning  of  the  28th  May,  1816,  my  eldest  sister  Janet  and 
I  were  sleeping  in  the  kitchen-bed  with  Tibbie  Meek,  our  only  servant. 
We  were  all  three  awakened  by  a  cry  of  pain — sharp,  insufferable,  as  if 
one  were  stung.  Years  after  we  two  confided  to  each  other^  sitting  by 
the  bumside,  that  we  thought  that  'great  cry'  which  arose  at  midnight 
in  Egypt  must  have  been  l&e  it.  We  all  knew  whose  voice  it  was,  and, 
in  our  night-clothes,  we  ran  into  the  passage,  and  into  the  little  parlour 
to  the  left  hand,  in  which  was  a  closet-bed.  We  found  my  father  stand- 
ing before  us,  erect,  his  hafids  clenched  in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  full  of 
mbery  and  amazement,  his  face  white  as  that  of  the  dead.  He  frightened 
us.  He  saw  this,  or  else  his  intense  will  had  mastered  his  agony,  for, 
taking  his  hands  from  his  head,  he  said,  slowly  and  gently,  'Let  us  give 
thanks,'  and  turned  to  a  little  sofa*  in  the  room;  there  lay  our  mother, 
dead.  She  had  Ions  been  ailing.  I  remember  her  sitting  in  a  shawl, — 
an  Indian  one  with  little  dark  green  spots  on  a  light  ground, — and 
watching  her  growing  pale  with  what  I  afterwards  knew  must  have  been 
strong  pain.  She  had,  being  feverish,  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  'grand- 
mother,' her  mother,  seeing  her  'change  come,'  had  called  my  father,  and 
they  two  saw  her  open  her  blue,  kind,  and  true  eyes,  'comfortable'  to  us 
all  'as  the  day'— I  remember  them  better  than  those  of  any  one  I  saw 
yesterday — and,  with  one  faint  look  of  recognition  to  him,  close  them  till 
the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things." 

*  "This  sofa,  which  was  henceforward  sacred  in  the  house,  he  had 
always  beside  him.  He  used  to  tell  us  he  set  her  down  upon  it  when  he 
brought  her  home  to  the  manse." 

1  [See  above,  i.  §  107  (p.  94).] 
«  [See  book  L  ('^The  Wanderer").] 

'  [auppkmmtary  Chapter  to  the  l\fe  qf  Rev.  John  Brwcn,  DJ>.  A  letter  to  Bev. 
John  Caime,  D,D.f  by  John  Brown,  M J>.,  1860,  pp.  413-415.] 
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He  had  a  predous  sister  left  to  him;  but  his  Ufe^  as 
the  noblest  Scottish  lives  are  always,  was  thenceforward 
generously  sad, — and  endlessly  pitiful 

229.  No  one  has  jret  separated,  in  analyzing  the  mind 
of  Scott,  the  pity  from  the  pride;  no  one,  in  the  mind  of 
Carlyle,  the  pity  from  the  anger. 

Lest  I  diouM  not  be  spared  to  write  another  ProBterita^ 
I  will  give,  in  this  place,  a  few  words  of  Carlyle's,  which 
throw  more  lovely  l^ht  on  his  character  than  any  he  has 
written, — as,  indeed,  his  instantly  vivid  words  always  did; 
and  it  is  a  bitter  Uame  and  shame  to  me  that  I  have  not 
recorded  those  spc^en  to  myself,  often  with  trust  and  affec- 
tion, always  with  kindness.  But  I  find  this  piece,  nearfy 
word  for  word,  in  my  diary  of  25th  October,  1874.  He  had 
been  quoting  the  last  words  of  Groethe,  "*  Open  the  window, 
let  us  have  more  light"  (this  about  an  hour  before  painless 
death,  his  eyes  fiedling  him'). 

I  referred  to  the  ^It  grows  dark,  boys,  you  may  go,'** 
of  the  great  master  of  the  High  School  of  EkUnburgh.'*' 
On  which  Carlyle  instantly  opened  into  beautiful  account 
of  Adam's  early  life,  his  intense  zeal  and  industry  as  a 
poor  boy  in  a  Highland  cottage,  lying  flat  on  the  heartfa 
to  leam  his  Latin  granunar  by  the  light  of  a  peat  fire. 
Carlyle's  own  memory  is  only  of  Adam's  funeral,  when  he, 
Carlyle,  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  making  one  of  a  crowd 
waiting  near  the  gate  of  the  High  School,  of  which  part 
of  the  old  black  building  of  the  time  of  James  L  was  stiD 
standing — ^its  motto,  •^Nisi  Dominus,  frustra,**  everywhere. 
A  half-holiday  had  been  given,  that  the  boys  might  see 
the   coffin   carried   by, — only  about  five-and-twenty  peo^e 

*  It  was  Atf  Latin  grammar,  the  best  ever  eompoted,  which  mj  Camber- 
well  tutor  threw  aaide,  aa  above  told,^  iot  a  ''Scotch  thiog/' 

^  niiis  chapter  was  written,  as  tlie  date  at  the  end  ihows,  at  Folkestone^  in 
October  1887,  when  Raskin  was  in  poor  healtli.  An  interval  of  six  months  aliased 
before  another  chapter  appeared.] 

«  rSee  6.  H.  Lewes's  Life  ^  GoMe,  1875,  p.  MMU 

*  [Compare  FUiH^m,  Fair  and  F^mt,  §  04  (VaL  XXXIV.  p.  SMX] 
•[Ini.*l»2(p.  83).] 
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in  aU»  Carlyle  thought — ''big-bdUied  persons,  sympathetic 
bailies,  relieving  each  other  in  canying  the  palL''  The 
boys  collected  in  a  group,  as  it  passed  within  the  railings, 
uttered  a  low  ^'Ah  me  I  Ah  dear!"  or  the  like,  half  sigh 
or  wail — ''and  he  is  gone  from  us  then!" 

*'  The  sound  of  the  boys'  wail  is  in  my  ears  yet,"  said 
Carlyle. 

280.  His  own  first  teacher  in  Latin,  an  old  clergyman. 
He  had  indeed  been  sent  first  to  a  schoolmaster  in  his  own 
village,  ''the  jojrfuUest  little  mortal,  he  believed,  on  earth," 
learning  his  declensions  out  of  an  eighteen-penny  book! 
giving  his  whole  might  and  heart  to  understand.  And  the 
master  could  teach  him  nothing,  merely  involved  him  day 
by  day  in  misery  of  non-understanding,  the  boy  getting 
crushed  and  sick,  till  (his  mother?)  saw  it,  and  then  he  was 
sent  to  this  clergyman,  "a  perfect  sage,  on  the  humblest 
scale."  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  his  income  at  first  entering 
into  life;  never  more  than  a  hundred.  Six  daughters  and 
two  sons;  the  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  "a  little  bit  lassie," — 
then  in  a  lower  voice,  "  the  flower  of  all  the  flock  to  me.'' 
Returning  from  her  little  visitations  to  the  poor,  dressed  in 
her  sober  prettiest,  "the  most  amiable  of  possible  objects." 
Not  beautiful  in  any  notable  way  afterwards,  but  "comely 
in  the  highest  d^^ree."  With  dutiful  sweetness,  "the  right 
hand  of  her  father.''  Lived  to  be  seven-and-twenty.  "  The 
last  time  that  I  wept  aloud  in  the  world,  I  thiids:  was  at 
her  death." 

Riding  down  from  Craigenputtock  to  Dumfries, — "  a  mon- 
strous precipice  of  rocks  on  one  hand  of  you,  a  merry  brook 
on  the  other  side.  ...  In  the  night  just  before  sunrise." 

He  was  riding  down,  he  and  his  brother,  to  fetch  away 
her  body, — ^they  having  just  heard  of  her  death. 

A  surveyor  (?),  or  some  scientific  and  evidently  superior 
kind  of  person,  had  been  doing  work  which  involved  staying 
near,  or  in,  her  father's  house,  and  they  got  engaged,  and 
then  he  broke  it  off.  "They  said  that  was  the  beginning 
of  it"    The  death  had  been  so  sudden,  and  so  unexpected. 
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that  Mar]r's  mother,  then  a  girl  of  twdlre  or  thirteai,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  and  up  to  the  cart,*  shriddng,  rather 
than  crying,  **  Where's  Pc^gy?** 

I  could  not  make  out,  quite,  how  the  two  parts  of  the 
family  were  separated,  so  that  his  sirter  expected  them  to 
bring  her  back  living,  (or  even  wdl  ?)•  Carlyk  was  so  much 
affected,  and  spoke  so  low,  that  I  could  not  venture  to 
press  him  on  detail. 

This  master  of  his  then,  the  father  of  Margaret,  was 
entirely  kind  and  wise  in  teaching  him — a  Scotch  gentlracian 
of  old  race  and  feeling,  an  Andrea  Ferrara^  and  some  silver- 
mounted  canes  hanging  in  his  study,  last  remnants  of  the 
old  times. 

281.  We  fell  away  upon  Mill's  essay  on  the  substitution 
of  patriotism  for  religion.' 

"  Actually  the  most  paltry  rag  of" — a  chain  of  vitupera- 
tive contempt  too  fiust  to  note — ''it  has  £allen  to  my  lot 
to  come  in  with.  Among  my  acquaintance  I  have  not 
seen  a  person  talking  of  a  thing  he  so  little  understood.** 
The  point  of  his  indignation  was  Mill's  supposing  that,  if 
Grod  did  not  make  everybody  "happy,"  it  was  b^use  He 
had  no  sufficient  power,  ''was  not  enough  supplied  with 
the  article."  Notldng  makes  Carlyle  more  contemptuous 
than  this  coveting  of  "happiness." 

Perhaps  we  had  better  hear  what  Polissena  and  the 
nun  of  Florence  {Ckrigfs  FoOc^  IV.*)  have  to  say  about 
happiness,  of  their  sort ;  and  consider  what  every  strong 
heart  feels  in  the  doing  of  any  noble  thing,  and  every  good 

*  ''Rushed  at  the  cart,"  his  words.  Ending  with  his  deep  "Heigh 
dear/*  sigh.     ''Sunt  lacrymss  renim."* 

*  [For  this  broadsword,  see  Scott's  note  to  ch.  60  of  Waverky,'\ 

'  [Mill's  Etsa^  on  ReHgUm  had  been  posthumously  published  in  the  year  of  the 
conversation  here  recorded  (1874).] 

*  [Which  Part  wu  being  prepared  ibr  press  bv  Ruskin  at  the  time  when  he 
WIS  writing,  llie  title  <kP  it  is  ''The  Nun's  School  in  Florence " ;  and  the  nun  is 
described  as  baring  "a  confirmed  belief  that  her  life  of  teachii:^^  cooking,  and 
sewing  is  the  meet  delightful  and  exhilarating  poasiUe."  It  contains  a  story  of 
Polissena  also.    See  Vol.  XXXIT,  pp.  287,  288.1 

*  [Virgil,  jBnM,  L  402.] 
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craftsman  in  making  any  beautiful  one,  before  we  despise 
any  innocent  person  who  looks  for  happiness  in  this  world, 
as  well  as  hereafter.  But  assuredly  the  strength  of  Scottish 
character  has  always  been  perfected  by  suffering;  and  the 
types  of  it  given  by  Scott  in  Flora  Maclvor,  Edith  Bel- 
lenden,  Mary  of  Avenel,  and  Jeanie  Deans,^ — ^to  name  only 
those  which  the  reader  will  remember  without  effort, — are 
chiefly  notable  in  the  way  they  bear  sorrow;  as  the  whole 
tone  of  Scottish  temper,  ballad  poetry,  and  music,  which 
no  other  school  has  ever  been  able  to  imitate,  has  arisen 
out  of  the  sad  associations  which,  one  by  one,  have  gathered 
round  every  loveliest  scene  in  the  border  land.  Nor  is  there 
sxrything  among  other  beautiful  nations  to  approach  the 
dignity  of  a  true  Scotswoman's  &ce,  in  the  tried  perfect- 
ness  of  her  old  age. 

282.  I  have  seen  them  beautiful  in  the  same  way  earlier, 
when  they  had  passed  through  trial;  my  own  Joanie's  face 
owes  the  calm  of  its  radiance  to  days  of  no  ordinary  sorrow 
— even  before  she  came,  when  my  father  had  been  laid  to 
his  rest  under  Croydon  hills,  to  keep  her  faithful  watch  by 
my  mother  s  side,  while  I  was  seeking  selfish  happiness  far 
away  in  work  which  to-day  has  come  to  nought.  What  I 
have  myself  since  owed  to  her, — ^life  certainly,  and  more 
than  life,  for  many  and  many  a  year, — ^was  meant  to  have 
been  told  long  since,*  had  I  been  able  to  finish  this  book  in 
the  time  I  designed  it.  What  Dr.  John  Brown  became  to 
me,  is  partly  shown  in  the  continual  references  to  his  sym- 
pathy in  the  letters  of  Horttis  Inclusm;^  but  nothing  could 
tell  the  loss  to  me  in  his  death,  nor  the  grief  to  how  many 
greater  souls  than  mine,  that  had  been  possessed  in  patience 
through  his  love. 


*  [For   another   list   of  Scott's   noble   women,   see   Setame   and   LUiet, 
(Vol.  XVIU.  p.   116);  it  includes  Flora  Maclvor  {Waverhp)  and  Jeanie 
(HeaH  qf  Midhtkian),  bat  not  JSdith  Bellenden  (Old  MwUMy)  or  Mary  of  Avenel 
(The  MonaHerv),] 

*  [Told  afterwards,  in   the   ckeing   chapter   of  PrateritOf  '^ Joanna's   Care"; 
pp.  536  •eq.} 

*  [See,  for  instance,  the  letters  of  August  10  and  26,  1874  (Vol  XXXVIL). 
Dr.  Brown  died  in  1882.] 
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I  must  fpve  one  piece  more  of  his  own  letter,  with  the 
f(dlowing  fragment,  writt^i  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year» 
and  meant  to  have  been  carried  on  into  scmie  detail  of  the 
imfnressions  receiyed  in  my  father's  native  Edinburgh,  and 
<m  the  northern  coast,  from  Queen's  Ferry  round  l^  Pres- 
tcMipans  to  Dunbar  and  Berwick. 

Or.  Brown  goes  on :  ^ — ^'  A  year  ago,  I  found  an  elderly 
countrjrwoman,  a  widow,  waiting  for  me.  Rising  up,  die 
said,  *D'  ye  mind  me?'  I  lodced  at  her,  but  could  get 
nothing  from  her  fisce;  but  the  voice  remaii^  in  my  ear, 
as  if  coming  from  the  '  fields  of  sleep,'  and  I  nid  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  'Tibbie  Meek!'  I  had  not  seen  bar  or 
heard  her  Voice  for  mwe  than  forty  years." 

288.  The  reader  will  jdease  note  the  pmre  Scotch  ^u»se 
**  D'  ye  mind  me  ?  "  and  compare  M^  Merrilies'  use  of  it : ' — 

''At  length  she  gaided  them  through  the  mmses  of  the  wood  to  a 
little  open  glade  of  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  turroonded  by  trees  sod 
bushes,  which  made  a  wild  and  insular*  boondaiy.  Even  in  winter,  it 
was  a  sheltered  and  snugly  sequestered  spot;  but  when  arrayed  in  the 
Tcrdure  of  spring,  the  ei^h  sending  forth  all  its  wild  Sowers ;  the  shrubs 
spreading  their  waste  of  Uossom  around  it,  and  the  wee|rfng  birehes, 
which  towered  over  the  underwood,  drooping  their  long  and  leafj  fibres 
to  intercept  the  sun,  it  must  have  seemed  a  place  for  a  youthful  poet  to 
study  his  eariiest  sonnet,  or  a  pair  of  lovers  to  exchange  their  first  mntnal 
avowal  of  affection.  Apparently  it  now  awakened  veiy  difibrent  reorilee- 
tions.  Bertram's  brow,  when  he  had  lodced  round  the  spot,  became 
gloomy  and  embarrassed.  Meg,  after  muttering  to  herself,  'This  is  the 
very  spot,'  looked  at  him  with  a  ghasUy  side  glance,— ' D'ye  mind  it?' 

"'Yes,'  answered  Bertram,  'imperfectly  I  do.' 

"'Av,'  pursued  his  guide,  'on  this  very  spot  the  man  fell  from  his 
horse — I  was  behind  that  bourtree  f-bush  at  the  very  moment  Now  will  I 
show  you  the  fiirther  trade — tJke  lad  time  ye  iravdUd  U,  mu  m  tkete  arwu.* " 

That  was  twenty  years  before. 

*  It  might  have  been  "irr^ular,"  in  ground  just  cut  up  for  baHding 
leases,  in  South  Lambeth;  wild,  yet  as  regular  as  a  disciplined  army,  had 
it  been  the  pines  of  Uri.  It  tptu  a  "waste  of  blossom,"  a  shade  of  weq>- 
ing  birches. 

f  Elder,  in  modem  Scotdi ;  but  in  the  Douglas  glossary,*  Bofver-bash. 

1  rin  a  footnote  to  p.  414  of  the  book  died  above,  p.  4/»  fk] 
'  xQwf  Mannering,  cb.  ilL] 

*  nrhe  glosiary  appended  to  tbe  1710  edition  of  Bishop  DoogWs  transktion  mA 
the  ^neid:  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  dOO  n.] 
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Beitram's  nurse,  compare  Waverle/s  and  Morton's,^  Dr. 
Brown's  Tibbie,  my  own  father's  Mause,  my  Anne: — all 
women  of  the  same  stamp ;  my  Saxon  mother  not  altogether 
comprehending  them;  but  when  Dr.  John  Brown  first  saw 
my  account  of  my  mother  and  Anne  in  Fors^^  he  under- 
stood both  of  them,  and  wrote  back  to  me  of  '^  those  two 
blessed  women,''  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  their  angels, 
had  he  then  been  beside  them,  looking  on  another  Face.' 

^  [See  Waverky^  chape,  zzxvii.  and  Ixv. ;  and  for  Alison  Wilson  (Morton's  nurseX 
(Hd  JUartoMty,  ch.  ▼.  For  Raskin's  father's  Maosey  see  above,  i.  §  71>  and  for  Anne, 
L  §  31  (pp.  30,  64).] 

«  [Letter  28,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  517).] 

*  frhe  M88.  and  proofs  of  Pratmita  show  that  from  this  point  two  differeot 

conclusions  of  the  chapter  were  at  one  time  or  another  intended.     One  of  these 

introduced  letters  from  Raskin's  father  and  mother,  lest  he  '^shoald  not  be  able 

to   car^  on   the   story":   these   letters  are  now  given   in   the   Introduction   to 

Vol.  XaXVI.    The  other  conclusion  (itself,  however,  incomplete)  was  as  follows : — 

^*  The  '  Let  as  give  thanks '  is  spoken  by  his  Father  in  the  strength  at 

utmost  strain  of  a  Scottish  heart  trained  in  the  puritv  of  the  Old  Covenant, 

and  among  the  men  who  were  the  offspring  or  its  Martyrs,  alike  in  body 

and  soal.    There  has  been   no  such  religious  testimony  as  theirs  bume 

in  this  world — no  sacrifice  of  love  so  great — no  rendering  of  obedience  so 

true.    The  Scottish  intellect  and  heart  in  their  fight  for  Faith  or  Clanship 

are  as  far  above  thone  of  other  nations  under  the  same  trials — Vaadois  or 

Swiss — as  the  Scottish  basalt  is  stronger  than  Swiss  Nagelfluhe.     But  in  their 

strength,  fall  of  fearfal  error,  issuing  in  bitter  pain  and  withering  pride. 

''In  this  very  instance  of  the  victory  over  mortal  agony,  the  victorv 
is  in  false  thoughts  of  God — and  of  Death.  '  The  cup  that  m  v  Father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  itP'  Yes — ^but  not  thmking  of  it  as  of  the 
cup  that  runneth  over  with  mercy  in  the  23rd  Psalm.  'The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  But 
the  taking  away  is  nevertheless  by  Him  who  'hath  the  power  of  Death.' 
"The  bereaved  priest  married  agun.  But  who  shall  measure  what  the 
loss  of  his  mother  was  to  the  child  ?  The  fixed  melancholy  which  mingled 
with  all  Dr.  John  Brown's  poiwer  of  just  thooght,  and  gave  the  tone  of  a 
passing  bell  to  his  brightest  joys,  dated  from  that  hour.  Yet  this  pathetic 
temper  it  was  which  made  him  more  perfectly  representative  of  what  is 
most  sacred  in  his  country.  It  is  the  sorrow  of  Scotland  which  is  her  real 
diadem. 

"I   cannot  go  on   in  this  chapter  to  what  1  meant  of  my  dearect 

friend :  being  disturbed  by  instant  troubles  which  take  away  mv  powers 

of  tranquil  tiiought,  whetner  of  the  Dead  or  Living  who  have  been  and 

are  vet  dear  to  me.    But  this  volume  of  Praierita  may  fitly  close  with  so 

much  general  account  of  the  opposite  influences  on  me  of  my  Catholic 

friends  and  of  their  border  line  of  arrest,  as  may  in  fViture  (if  yet  a  future 

be  granted  me)  explain  my  interest  in  the  intopretation  of  datholic  Art, 

and  yet  prevent  tne  recurrence  of  any  such  mean  accusations  of  secret 

adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  of  late  have  found  their  way  inta 

the  small  portion  of  the  public  mind  that  at  all  concerns  itself  about  me." 

For  the  "accusations"  referred  to,  see  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  618.    The  general  account. 

of  his  Catholic  friends  was  not  written  ;  but  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  a  diffsrent 

fbrm  in  ch.  i  of  vol  lit  ("The  Grande  Chartreuse '').] 

XXXV.  2  o 
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2M.  But  my  reason  for  qnotiag  this  pieoc  of  Quy  Man-^ 
nering  here  is  to  explain  to  tfae  feada  who  cures  to  know 
it,  the  difference  between  the  Scofeeh  "'mind''  tot  ^'remcm- 
ber/'  and  any  other  phimse  of  any  other  tongue,  af^ttcd  to 
the  act  of  memory. 

In  order  that  yon  mi^,  in  the  Scottish  sense,  "^mind" 
anything,  first  there  must  be  aome^ing  to  ''mmd'' — and 
then,  the  *'mind*'  to  mind  it.  In  a  thousand  miles  of  iron 
railway,  or  railway  train,  there  is  nothing  in  one  rod  or  bar 
to  distinguish  it  finom  another.  You  can't  ''mind''  ndiidi 
sleeper  is  which.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  drive  from 
ChiUon  to  Vevay,  asleep,  can  you  ''mind**  the  diaracteris- 
tics  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Meg  could  not  have  expected 
Bertram  to  ''mind"  at  what  comer  of  a  street  in  Man- 
chester— or  in  what  ditch  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs — anything 
had  past  directly  bearing  on  his  own  fate.  She  expected 
him  to  "mind''  only  a  beautiful  scene,  of  perfect  individual 
character,  and  she  would  not  have  expected  him  to  "mind" 
even  that,  bad  she  not  known  he  had  persevering  sense  and 
memorial  powers  of  very  hig^  order. 

Now  it  is  the  pecuhar  character  of  Scottish  as  distinct 

from  all  other  scenery  on  a  small  scale  in  north  Eim^,  to 

have  these  distinctively  "mindable"  features.    One  range  <^ 

coteau  by  a  French  river  is  exactly  like  another;  one  turn 

of  glen  in  the  Black  Forest  is  only  the  last  turn  fe-tumed ; 

one  sweep  of  Jura  pasture  and  crag,  the  moe  echo  of  the 

fields  and  crags  of  ten  miles  away.     But  in  the  whole  course 

of  Tweed,  Teviot,  Gala,  Tay,  Forth,  and  Clyde,  there  is 

perhaps  scarcely  a  bend  of  ravine,  or  nook  of  valley,  whidi 

would   not   be  recognizable  by  its  inhabitants  from  every 

other.    And  tliere  is  no  other  country  in  "Which  the  roots 

of  memory   are   so   entwined  with  the   beauty  of  nature, 

instead  of  the  pride  of  men;  no  other  in  which  the  song 

of  "Auld  lang  syne"  could  have  been  written,— -or  Lady 

Naime's  ballad  of  "The  Auld  House. '^ 

........ 

^  [Hardly  a  ballad ;  the  song  BMiy  he  fiMuid  at  pi  Id  of  Ufe  and  Sm^  qf  the 
Banme—  Naime  (1869).] 
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385.  I  did  Aot  in  lust  Praaerita  ea6vtgh  explain  the 
teason  tot  my  sedcing  homei  on  the  erests  of  Alp6,^  in 
my  own  special  srtudy  of  cloud  and  sky;  btit  I  hare  only 
known  too  late,  within  this  lasrt  montii^'  the  absolutely 
literal  truth  of  Turner's  saying  that  the  most  beautiful 
skies  in  the  world  known  to  him  Were  those  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

In  a  former  number  of  ProBterita  I  have  told  how  my 
mother  kept  me  quiet  in  a  boy's  illness  by  telling  me  to 
think  of  Dash,  and  Dover;'  and  among  the  early  drawings 
left  for  gift  to  Joanie  are  all  those  made — the  first  ever 
made  from  nature — ^at  Sevenoaks,*  Tunbridge,  Canterbury, 
and  Dover.  One  of  the  poorest-nothings  of  these,  a  mere 
^crawl  in  pen  and  ink,  of  cumulus  cloud  crossed  by  delicate 
horizontal  bars  on  the  horizon,  is  the  first  attempt  I  ever 
made  to  draw  a  sky, — ^fifty-five  years  ago.  That  same  sky 
I  saw  again  over  the  same  sea  horizon  at  sunset  only  five 
weeks  ago.  And  three  or  four  days  of  sunshine  following, 
I  saw,  to  my  amazement,  that  the  skies  of  Turner  were  still 
bright  above  the  foulness  of  smoke-cloud  or  the  flight  of 
plague-doud ;  and  that  the  fotms  which,  in  the  pure  air  of 
Kent  and  Picardy,  the  upper  cirri  were  capable  of  assum- 
ing, undisturbed  by  tornado,  unmingled  with  volcanic  exhala- 
tion, and  lifted  out  of  the  white  crests  of  ever-renewed  tidal 
waves,  were  infinite,  lovely  and  marvellous  beyond  any  that 
I  had  ever  seen  from  moor  or  alp ;  while  yet  on  the  horizon, 
if  left  for  as  much  as  an  hour  undefiled  by  fiiel  of  fire,  there 
was  the  azure  air  I  had  known  of  old,  alike  in  the  lowland 
distance  and  on  the  Higliland  hills.  What  might  the  coasts 
of  France  and  England  have  been  now,  if  from  the  days 
of  Bertha  in  Canterb\u*y,  and  of  Godefroy  in  Boulogne,  the 
Christian  faith  had  been  held  by  both  nations  in  peace,  in 

^  [See  above,  p.  436.] 

*  t^M  ^^  ^to  A^  ^^®  ^i^^  o^  ^®  chapter.] 

'  [The  passage  of  which  Ruskin  was  here  thinking  was,  however,  omitted  on 
revision :  see  now  p.  87  n.] 

*  [This  was  in  1831.  The  drawing  was  No.  6  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at 
Ooniston,  1900.  On  the  back  is  written,  ''I  believe  my  very  first  study  from 
nature."] 
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this  pure  air  of  heaven  ?  What  might  the  hills  (rf  Cheviot 
and  the  vale  of  Tweed  have  beoa  now,  if  from  the  days  d 
Cuthbert  in  Holy  Isle,  and  of  Edwin  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Crosses  of  St.  Gkorge  and  St.  Andrew  had  been  home  hj 
brethren ;  and  the  fiery  Percy  and  true  Douglas  laid  down 
their  lives  only  for  their  people? 

FoLKmoifs,  lith  October,  1887. 
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PRiETERITA— III 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE 

MONT  BLANC  REVISITED 

( WrUten  at  Nyon  in  1845) 

O  Mount  beloved,  mine  eyes  again 
Behold  the  twilight's  sanguine  stain 
Along  thy  peaks  expire. 

0  Mount  beloved,  thy  frontier  waste 

1  seek  with  a  religious  haste 

And  reverent  desire. 

They  meet  me,  'midst  thy  shadows  cold, — 
Such  thoughts  as  holy  men  of  old 

Amid  the  desert  found; — 
Such  gladness,  as  in  Him  they  felt 
Who  with  them  through  the  darkness  dwelt. 

And  compassed  all  around. 

Ah,  happy,  if  His  will  were  so. 
To  give  me  manna  here  for  snow, 

And  by  the  torrent  side 
To  lead  me  as  He  leads  His  flocks 
Of  wild  deer  through  the  lonely  rocks 

In  peace,  untenrified  ; 

Since,  from  the  things  that  trustful  rest. 
The  partridge  on  her  purple  nest, 

The  marmot  in  his  den, 
God  wins  a  worship  more  resigned, 
A  purer  praise  than  He  can  find 

Upon  the  lips  of  men. 
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Alas  for  man!  who  hath  no  aenae 
Of  gratefulness  nor  confidence. 

But  still  regrets  and  raves, 
Till  all  God's  love  can  scarcely  win 
One  soul  from  taking  pride  in  sin. 

And  pleasure  over  graves. 

Yet  teach  me,  Grod,  a  milder  thought. 
Lest  I,  of  aU  n^  blood  has  bought, 

Least  hoBoumble  be; 
And  this,  that  leads  me  to  condemn. 
Be  rather  want  of  love  for  them 

Than  jealousj  for  Thee. 

1,  These  verses,*  above  noticed  (ii.  §  109),  with  one  follow- 
ing sonnet,  as  the  last  rhjrmes  I  attempted  in  any  serious- 
ness, were  nevertheless  themselves  extremely  earnest,  and 
express,  with  more  boldness  and  simplicity  than  I  feel  able 
to  use  now  with  my  readers,  the  real  temper  in  which 
I  b^ran  the  best  work  of  my  life.  My  mother  at  once 
found  fault  with  the  words  <*  sanguine  stain,"  as  painful,  and 
untrue  of  the  rose-colour  on  snow  at  sunset ;  but  they  had 
their  meaning  to  myself, — ^the  too  conmi<xi  Evangelical 
phrase,  "washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,"*  being,  it  seemed 
to  me,  if  true  at  all,  true  of  the  earth  and  her  purest  snow, 
as  well  as  of  her  purest  creatures;  and  the  claim  of  being 
able  to  find  among  the  rock-shadows  thoughts  such  as 
hermits  of  old  found  in  the  desert,  whether  it  seem  im- 
modest or  not,  was  wholly  true.  Whatever  might  be  my 
common  faults  or  weaknesses,  they  were  rebuked  among 
the  hills;  and  the  only  days  I  can  look  back  to  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  given  me,  rightly  or  wis^y  in  entireness 
spent,  have  been  in  sight  of  Mont  Blanc,  Mcmte  Rosa,  or 
the  Jungfrau. 

When  I  -was  most  strongly  under  this  influence,  I  tried 

>  [First  printed  in  Ruskiii's  P^femt,  1860 :  see  now  Vel.  EL  pp.  233-236.  Raskin 
here  omits  a  stanss  which  in  the  F0em$  preceded  the  la#t  Fer  the  "one  following 
sonnet"  C^The  Glacier "X  see  VoL  IL  p.  240.  The  statement  that  these  were  ''the 
last  rhymes  attempted  in  any  seriousness"  requires  some  UUle  modification :  see 
the  few  pieces  of  later  years  giiren  in  Vol.  IL  pp.  243-260,  though  it  is  true  that 
most  of  them  were  playful  or  written  fbr  music,  j 

*  [See  Revelation  vii  14.] 
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to  trace»T^and  I  think  h»re  traced  rightljr,  so  far  as  I  waa 
then  able, — in  the  kst  chapter  of  Modem  Painiers^  th^ 
power  of  motmtains  in  solemnizing  the  thoughts  uid  pun* 
fying  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
the  greatest  teachers  of  Christian  faith.  But  I  did  not 
then  dwell  on  what  I  had  only  felt,  but  not  ascertained*-^ 
the  destruction  of  all  sensibility  of  this  high  ordor  in  the 
pc^ulatiims  of  modem  Europe,  iirst  l^  the  fine  luxury  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  ^d  then  by  the  coai^  lusts  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth;  destruction  so  total  that 
religious  men  themselves  became  incapable  of  education  by 
any  natural  beauty  or  nobleness ;  and  though  still  useful  to 
others  by  their  ministrations  and  charities,  in  the  corrup* 
tion  of  cities,  Yrete  themselves  lost, — or  even  degraded,  if 
they  ever  went  up  into  the  mountam  to  preach,  cm:  into 
the  wilderness  to  l»ay» 

a.  There  is  no  word,  in  the  fragment  of  diary  re* 
cording,  in  last  Prcstaita^  our  brief  visit  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  of  anjrthing  we  saw  or  heard  there  that  made 
impression  upon  any  of  us.  Yet  a  word  was  said,  of  signi- 
ficance enough  to  alter  the  courses  of  religious  thought  in 
me,  afterwai^s  i(x  ever* 

I  had  he&x  totally  disappointed  with  the  Monastery 
itself,  with  the  pass  of  approach  to  it,  with  the  mountains 
round  it,  and  with  the  monk  who  showed  us  through  it. 
The  building  was  meanly  designed  and  confusedly  grouped ; 
the  road  up  to  it  nothing  like  so  terrific  as  most  roada 
in  the  Alps  up  to  anywhere;  the  mountains  round  were 
simplest  commonplace  of  Savoy  cliff,  with  no  peaks,  no 
glaciers,  no  cascades,  nor  even  any  slopes  of  pine  in  extent 
of  majesty.  And  the  monk  who  showed  us  through  the 
ccHoridors  had  no  cowl  worth  the  wearing,  no  beard  worth 
the  wagging,  no  expression  but  of  superciliousness  without 
sagacity,  and  an  ungraciously  dull   manner,  showing  that 


^  [Fhe  last  chapter  •£ the  fourth  Tolume,  Rmkin  n&eana ;  that  on  ''The  Mountain 

>ry" :  see  Vol.  VL  ppc  426  wj.] 

*  [This  should  be  "last  but  one."    See  iL  ch.  xi.  {  200  (abore,  p.  430).] 
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he  was  much  tired  of  the  place,  more  of  himself,  and 
altogether  of  my  father  and  me. 

Havmg  followed  him  for  a  time  about  the  passages  of 
the  scattered  building,  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  show, 
— ^not  a  picture,  not  a  statue,  not  a  bit  of  old  glass,  or  wdU- 
wrought  vestment  or  jewellery,  nor  any  architectural  feature 
in  the  least  ingenious  or  lovely,  we  came  to  a  pause  at  Isst 
in  what  I  suppose  was  a  tjrpe  of  a  modem  Carthusian's  cdl, 
wherein,  leaning  on  the  window  sill,  I  said  something  in 
the  style  of  Modem  Painters^  about  the  effect  of  the  scene 
outside  upcm  religious  minds.  Whereupon,  with  a  cuii  of 
his  lip,  "We  do  not  come  here,**  said  tiie  monk,  "to  kxA 
at  the  mountains."^  Under  which  rebuke  I  bent  my  head 
silently,  thinking  however  all  the  same,  "  What  then,  by  sU 
that's  stupid,  do  you  come  here  for  at  aU?'' 

8.  Which,  from  that  hcmr  to  this,  1  have  not  conceived; 
nor,  after  giving  my  best  attention  to  the  last  elaborate 
account  of  Carthusian  £aith,  **  La  Crrandt  Chartreuse^  por 
un  Charlretuv,  Grenoble,  5,  Rue  Brodierie,  1884,"  am  I  the 
least  wiser.  I  am  informed  by  that  author  that  his  fira- 
temity  are  Erendte  beyond  aU  other  manner  of  moi, — ^that 
they  delight  in  solitude,  and  in  that  amiable  disposition 
pass  lives  of  an  angelic  tenor,  meditating  on  the  charms  of 
the  next  world,  and  the  vanities  of  this  one. 

I  S3anpathize  with  them  in  their  love  of  quiet — ^to  the 
uttermost ;  but  do  not  hold  that  liking  to  be  the  least  [HOUS 
or  amiable  in  myself,  nor  understand  why  it  seems  so  to 
them;  or  why  their  founder,  St.  Bruno,' — a  man  of  the 
brightest  faculties  in  teaching,  and  exhorting,  and  directing; 
also,  by  fSetvour  of  fortune,  made  a  teacher  and  goveroc^r  in 
the  exact  centre  of  European  thought  and  order,  the  royal 
city  of  Rheims, — should  think  it  right  to  leave  all  that  charge, 
throw  down  his  rod  of  rule,  his  crozier  of  protection,  and 
come  away  to  enjoy  meditation  on  the  next  world  by  himself 

^  [Ruskin  had  already  recorded  this  remark  iu  ^onM  of  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Vol  ^' 
p.  2^),  and  iu  Modem  Painters,  toI.  v.  (VoL  VIL  p.  424^] 
<  [Compare  U.  §  159 ;  above,  p.  389.] 
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And  why  meditation  among  the  Alps?  He  and  his 
disciples  might  as  easily  have  avoided  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  shutting  themselves  into  a  penitentiary  on  a  plain,  or  in 
whatever  kind  comitry  they  chanced  to  be  bom  in,  with- 
out danger  to  themselves  of  being  buried  by  avalanches,  or 
trouble  to  their  venerating  visitors  in  coming  so  far  up  hill. 

Least  of  all  I  understand  how  they  could  pass  their 
days  of  meditation  without  getting  interested  in  plants  and 
stones,  whether  they  would  or  no;  nor  how  they  could  go 
on  writing  books  in  scarlet  and  gold, — (for  they  were  great 
scribes,  and  had  a  beautiful  library,) — ^peiisisting  for  centuries 
in  the  same  patterns,  and  never  trying  to  draw  a  bird  or  a 
leaf  rightly — until  the  days  when  books  were  illuminated 
no  more  for  religion,  but  for  luxury,  and  the  amusement 
of  sickly  fancy.^ 

4.  Without  endeavouring  to  explain  any  of  these  matters, 
I  will  try  to  set  down,  in  this  chapter,  merely  what  I  have 
found  monks  or  nuns  like,  when  by  chance  I  was  thrown 
into  theur  company,  and  of  what  use  they  have  been  to  me. 

And  first  let  me  thank  my  dear  Miss  Edgeworth  for  the 
ideal  character  of  Sister  Frances,  in  her  story  of  ^*  Madame 
de  Fleury,"*  which,  read  over  and  over  again  through  all 
my  childhood,  fibced  in  me  the  knowledge  of  what  a  good 
sister  of  charity  can  be,  and  for  the  most  part  is,  in  France ; 
and,  of  late,  I  suppose  in  Germany  and  England. 

But  the  first  impression  from  life  of  the  secluded  Sister* 
hoods  ^  was  given  me  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael,  on 

*  Of  the  Brotherhoods,  of  course  the  first  I  knew  were  those  of  St. 
Bernard ; '  but  these  were  not  secluded  for  their  own  spiritual  wel&re,  any 
more  than  our  coastguardsmen  by  the  Goodwin  sands ;  and  are  to  be  spoken 
of  elsewhere/  and  in  quite  other  relations  to  the  modem  world. 

1  [On  the  subject  of  Monasticism,  see  Vol.  X  XX ITT,  p.  101,  and  the  other 
passara  there  referred  to.] 

*  [One  of  the  TaU»  qf  FatkUmabk  Ltft;  contained  in  roL  viii.  of  the  coUeded 
edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Noveli  and  Talet,  18250 

*  [For  Ruskin's  risits  to  the  Hospice  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  1895,  see 
Vol.  L  pp.  505  »eq,] 

*  [Probably  this  was  to  have  been  done  in  the  planned  but  unwritten  Ninth 
Part  of  Our  Fathen  have  Told  Um,  deroted  to  ''The  Ptotoral  Forms  of  Catholicism"^ 
(Vd.  XXXm.  p.  187).] 
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the  summit  of  the  isolated  peak  at  lata  at  Le  Piiy»  in 
AuTeflfiie,  in  1840.  The  hosteAs-sisttt  wlio  showed  my 
fkther  and  me  what  it  was^  permitted  to  see  of  chapel  ot 
interior  buildings,  was  a  bheerfbl,  simple  ereature,  pleased 
with  us  at  once  for  our  courtesy  to  hor,  and  admirftti<m  d 
her  mountain  home,  and  belief  in  her  sacred  life.  Prote^ 
tant  visitors  being  then  Are  in  Auvergne,  and  stOl  more, 
reverent  and  gentle  ones,  she  gare  her  pretty  euriosity  fitee 
sway;  and  inquued  earnestly  of  us,  what  sort  of  creatures 
we  were, — how  far  we  believed  in  God,  or  tried  to  be  good, 
or  hoped  to  go  to  heaven?  And  our  respcmses  under  tkb 
catecMsm  being  in  their  sum  more  {^easing  to  her  thsti 
die  had  expected,  and  manifesting,  to  her  extreme  joy  sod 
wonder,  a  Christian  spirit,  so  feur  as  she^  could  judge,  id 
harmony  with  all  she  had  been  herself  tai^t,  she  pr«^ 
ceeded  to  cross-examine  us  an  closer  points  of  Divinity,  to 
find  out,  if  she  could,  why  we  were,  or  unnecessarily  called 
ourselves^  anything  else  than  Catholic?  The  one  flaw  in 
our  faifJi  which  at  last  her  charity  listened  cm,  was  thift 
we  were  not  gure  of  our  salvation  in  Christ,  but  only  hoped 
to  get  into  heaven, — and  ware  not  at  all,  by  tl^t  dim 
hope,  relieved  from  terror  of  death,  when  at  any  time  it 
should  come.  Whereupon  she  launched  invc^untarily  into 
an  eager  and  beautiful  little  sermon,  to  every  word  of 
which  her  own  perfectly  happy  and  innocent  fUce  gsTe 
vivid  power,  and  assurance  of  sincerity, — how  "we  neaied 
to  be  nre  of  our  safety  m  Christ,  and  tiiat  every  cue 
might  be  so  who  came  to  Him  and  prayed  to  Him;  and 
that  all  good  Catholics  were  as  sure  of  heaven  as  if  thejr 
were  already  there;'*  and  so  dismissed  us  at  the  gate  with 
true  pity,  and  beseeching  that  we  would  prove  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  be  in  peace.  Which  exhortation  of  hers  I 
have  never  forgotten;  only  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  no  entering  into  that  rest  of  hers  but  by 
living  on  the  top  of  some  St  Michael's  rock  too,  which  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  I  was  meant  to  do,  by  any  means. 
But   in    here    recording    the    impressiim    made    on   my 
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fatfaa  and  me,  I  must  r^er  to  what  I  said  above  of  our 
eommoii  feeling  of  being,  both  of  us,  as  compared  with 
my  mother^  reprobate  and  worldly  oharaeteirs,^  despising  our 
birthright  like  Esau,  or  cast  out,  for  our  mockmg  ways, 
Mke  IshmaeL  For  my  father  never  ventured  to  give  me 
a  religious  lesson;  and  though  he  went  to  chureh  with  a 
resigned  countenance,  I  knew  very  well  that  he  liked  going 
just  as  little  as  I  did. 

5.  The  second  and  fourth  summers  after  that,  1842  and 
1844,  were  spent  happily  and  quietly  in  the  Prieur^^  of 
Chamouni,  and  there  of  course  we  aU  of  us  became  ac* 
quainted  with  the  cur^  and  saw  the  entire  manner  of  life 
in  a  purely  Catholic  village  and  valley, — ^recognizing  it,  I 
hope,  aU  of  us^  in  our  l^arts,  to  be  quite  as  Christian  as 
anything  we  knew  of,  and  much  pkasanter  and  prettier 
than  the  Sunday  services,  in  Englimd,  which  exhaust  the 
little  faith  we  have  left. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  continental  notices  of  peasant  Catho- 
licism, recognizes,  also  at  Chamouni,  very  gracefully  this 
external  prettiness: — 

^'Thtj  too^  who  send  so  far  a  holy  gleam. 

As  they  the  Church  engird  with  motion  slow, 
A  jproduet  of  that  awful  Mountain  seem 

Poured  from  its  vaults  of  everlasting  snow. 
Not  virgin  lilies  marshalled  in  bright  row, 

Not  swans  descending  with  the  stealthy  tide, 
A  livelier  sisterly  resemblance  show 

Than  the  fair  Forms  that  in  long  order  glide 
Bear  to  the  glacier  band,  those  Slmpes  aloft  descried."^ 

But  on  me,  the  deeper  impression  was  of  a  continuous  and 
serene  hold  of  their  happy  faith  on  the  life  alike  of  Sunday 
and  Monday,  and  through  every  hour  and  circumstance  of 

*  Not   in  tke  PHory  itsetf,  but  the   Hdtel  de   F  Union.     The   whole 
village  is  called  "The  Priory." 

^  [See  above^  p.  96 ;  and  for  the  Bible  references,  see  Genesis  xxv.  d4,  xxi.  9, 10.] 
■  [Metnarials  of  a  Tour  <m  the  Continent,  1S20:  xxxii.  ("Processions.    Su 
by  a  Sabbath  Morning  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny ").] 
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youth  and  age;  whtcfa  yet  abides  in  all  the  mountain 
Cathcdic  districts  of  Savoy,  the  Waldstettai,  and  the  Tjnnc^ 
to  their  perpetual  honour  and  peace;  and  this  without  con- 
troversy, or  malice  towards  the  holders  of  other  bdiefe. 

6.  Next,  in  1845,  I  saw  in  Florence,  as  above  told,^  the 
interior  eccmomy  of  the  monasteries  at  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
— in  the  Franciscan  dcnsters  of  F^sole,  and  in  Fra  Angelico's, 
both  at  San  Domenico  and  San  Marco.  Which,  in  what- 
ever  they  retained  of  their  old  thoughts  and  ways,  were 
wholly  beautiful;  and  the  monks  with  whom  I  had  any 
casual  intercourse,  always  kind,  innocently  eager  in  sym- 
pathy with  my  own  woric,  and  totally  above  men  d  the 
*'  world"  in  general  understanding,  courtesy,  and  moral  sense. 

Men  of  the  outer  world,  I  mean,  of  course, — oflBcial  and 
commerciaL  Afterwards  at  Venice  I  had  a  very  dear,  and 
not  at  all  monastic,  friend,  Rawdon  Brown;  but  his  society 
were  the  Venetians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Counts 
Minischalchi  at  Verona,  and  Borromeo  at  Milan,  would 
have  been  endlessly  kind  and  helpful  to  me;  but  I  never 
could  learn  Italian  enough  to  speak  to  them.  Wboreas, 
with  my  monkish  friends,  at  the  Armenian  isle  of  Venice, 
and  in  any  churches  or  cloisters  through  North  Italy, 
where  I  wanted  a  niche  to  be  quiet  in,  and  chiefly  at  last 
in  Assisi,*  I  got  on  with  any  broken  French  or  Italian  I 
could  stutter,  without  minding;  and  was  always  happy. 

7.  But  the  more  I  loved  or  envied  the  monks,  aiHl  the 
more  I  despised  the  modem  commercial  and  &shionable  faar^ 
baric  tribes,  the  more  acutely  also  I  felt  that  the  CathoKc 
political  hierarchies,  and  isolated  remnants  of  celestial  ea^ 
thusiasm,  were  hopelessly  at  fault  in  their  dealing  with 
these  adversaries;  having  also  elements  of  corruption  in 
themselves,  which  justly  brought  on  them  the  fierce  hos- 
tility of  men  like  Garibaldi  in  Italy,'  and  ci  the  honest 

^  rSee  abore^  p.  860.1 

'  jFor  Ruskin's  frieudthip  with  the  Armenian  ni<mk8  at  1^  Lanaro,  and  witk 
the  Frandscaus  at  Assisi,  see  VoL  XXIII.  p.  xzxixj 

3  [Compare  Fin's  CUnigera^  Letter  7  (Vol  XXVIL  p.  117).] 
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and  open-hearted  liberal  leaders  in  other  countries.  Thus, 
irrespectively  of  all  immediate  contest  or  progress,  I  saw 
in  the  steady  course  of  the  historical  reading  by  which  I 
prepared  myself  to  write  The  Stones  of  Venice^  that,  alike 
in  the  world  and  the  Church,  the  hearts  of  men  were  led 
astray  by  the  same  dreams  and  desires;  and  whether  in 
seeking  for  Divine  perfection,  or  earthly  pleasure,  were  alike 
disobeying  the  laws  of  God  when  they  withdrew  from  their 
direct  and  familiar  duties,  and  ceased,  whether  in  ascetic 
or  self-indulgent  lives,  to  honom:  and  love  their  neighbour 
as  themselves/ 

While  these  convictions  prevented  me  from-  being  ever 
led  into  acceptance  of  Catholic  teaching  by  my  reverence 
for  the  Catholic  art  of  the  great  ages, — and  the  less,  because 
the  Catholic  art  of  these  small  ages  can  say  but  little  for 
itself, — I  grew  also  daily  more  sure  that  the  peace  of  God 
rested  on  aU  the  dutifid  and  kindly  hearts  of  the  laborious 
poor ;  and  that  the  only  constant  form  of  pure  religion  was 
in  useful  work,  faithful  love,  and  stintless  charity. 

8.  In  which  pure  religion  neither  St.  Bruno  himself  nor 
any  of  his  true  disciples  failed:  and  I  perceive  it  finally 
notable  of  them,  that,  poor  by  resolute  choice  of  a  life  of 
hardship,  without  any  sentimental  or  fallacious  glorifying  of 
"  Holy  poverty "  as  if  God  had  never  promised  fiill  gamers 
for  a  blessing ;  and  always  choosing  men  of  high  intellectual 
power  for  the  heads  of  their  community,  they  have  had 
more  directly  wholesome  influence  on  the  outer  world  than 
any  other  order  of  monks  so  narrow  in  number,  and  re- 
stricted in  habitation.  For  while  the  Franciscan  and  Cis- 
tercian monks  became  everywhere  a  constant  element  in 
European  society,  the  Carthusians,  in  their  active  sincerity, 
remained,  in  groups  of  not  more  than  from  twelve  to 
twenty  monks  in  any  single  monastery,  the  tenants  of  a 
few  wild  valleys  of  the  north-western  Alps;  the  subse- 
quent overflowing  of  their  brotherhood  into  the  Certosas  of 

^  [Leyiticus  xix.  18.] 
XXXV.  2  H 
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the  Lombard  plains  being  mere  waste  and  vnteA  of  them; 
and  tlie  great  Certosa  of  Pavia  one  of  the  worst  shames  tsf 
Italy,^  associated  with  the  accursed  reign  of  Gaieazzo  Vk^ 
teontL  But  in  their  strength,  from  the  fotmdation  ci  tht 
order,  at  the  close  of  the  dleventh  ceitury,  to  the  begimiing 
of  the  fourteenth,  they  reared  in  their  mountain  fiistnesses, 
and  sent  out  to  minister  to  the  world,  a  succession  of  men 
<bf  immense  mental  grasp,  and  serenely  authcmtative  inno^ 
cence;  among  whom  our  own  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  in  Ids 
relations  with  Henry  II.  and  Cceur  de  Lion,  is  to  my 
mind  the  most  beautiful  sacerdotal  figure  known  to  me  in 
history.*  The  great  Pontiffs  have  a  power  which  in  its 
strength  can  scarcely  be  used  without  cruelty,  nor  in  its 
tN^pe  without  error;  the  great  Saints  aare  always  in  some 
degree  incredible  or  unintelligible ;  but  tlugo's  power  is  m 
his  own  personal  courage  and  justice  only;  and  his  san<s 
tity  as  clear,  frank,  and  f^yful  as  liie  waves  of  his  owb 
Chiurtreuse  well* 

9.  I  must  not  let  myself  be  led  aside  flx>m  my  own 
memories  into  any  attempt  to  trace  the  ^ect  on  Tuitier's 
tnind  of  his  visit  to  the  Chartreuse,  rendered  as  it  is  in  ikt 
three  subjects  of  the  Uber  Shidhrum^ — ^from  the  Char- 
treuse itself,  ftt>m  Holy  Island,  and  Dunblane  Abbey.  The 
stroigth  of  it  was  chedced  by  hh  love  and  awe  oi  the  sea, 
and  sailor  heroi^n,  and  confused  by  his  classical  thought 
imd  passion;  but  in  my  own  life,  tiie  fading  away  of  the 
nobler  fedings  in  which  I  had  worked  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa,  however  mudi  my  own  fault,  was  yet  complicated 
with  Uie  inevitable  discovery  of  the  falsaiess  of  the  religious 
doctrines  in  which  I  had  been  educated. 

*  The  original  buildteg  was  grooped  roaad  a  spri^  in  the  rock,  fkoak 
which  a  runlet  was  directed  through  eteiy  cell. 

^  [For  teferencea  to  the  Certoea  of  Pavia  (founded  in  1380  hy  GaleMM  Vlseonti, 
firtt  Dukeof  Milan,  as  aa  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle  uid  fiitber-in-law), 
tee  Vol.  VUL  p.  50,  and  the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

>  [See  Froude's  paper  "  A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century "  in  Short  SituS^, 
vol.  ii. ;  often  referred  to  hy  Ruskin  (VoL  XXVIH.  p.  118.  VoL  XXTY.  n.  387, 
VoL  XXXm.  p.  618>] 
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10.  The  events  of  the  ten  years  1850-1860,  for  the 
tnost  part  wasted  in  useless  work,  must  be  arranged  first  hi 
then*  main  order,  before  I  can  give  clear  laccouiit  of  any>- 
thing  tiutt  happened  in  them.  But  this  breaking  down  of 
my  Puritan  faith,  being  the  matter  probably  most  impor- 
tant to  many  readers  of  my  later  books,  shi^  be  traced  in 
this  chapter  to  the  st^rowfiil  end.  Note  first  the  main  facts 
of  the  successive  years  of  the  decade. 

1851.  Turner  dies,  while  I  am  at  first  main  work  in 
V^ce,  for  The  Stones  of  Venice. 

1852.  Final  work  in  Venice  for  Stones  of  Venice.  Book 
finished  that  winter.  Six  hundred  quarto  pages  of  notes 
for  it,  fairly  and  closely  writt^,  now  useless.  Drawings  as 
many — of  a  sort ;  useless  too. 

1868.  Henry  Acland  in  Glenfinlas  with  me.  Drawing 
of  gneiss  rock  made ;  now  in  the  school  at  Oxford.^  Two 
months'  work  in  what  fitir  weather  could  be  gleaned  out 
oi  that  time. 

1864.  With  my  fatiber  and  mothw  at  Vevay  and  Thim. 
I  take  Up  the  history  of  Switzerland,  and  [n-opose  to  en- 
grave a  series  of  drawings  of  the  following  Swiss  towns: 
Geneva,  Fribourg,  Basle,  Thun,  Baden,  and  SchaflFhausen.* 
1  proceed  to  make  drawings  for  this  work,  of  which  the 
^r^  attempted  (of  Thun)  takes  up  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  is  only  half  done  then.  Definition  of  Poetry, 
for  Modem  Painters^  written  at  Vevay,  looking  across  lake 
to  Chillcm.  It  leaves  out  rhythm,  which  I  now  consider  la 
•defect  in  said  definition;'  otJierwise  good, — "The  arrange- 
ment, by  imagination,  of  noble  motive  for  noUe  emotion.*' 
I  forget  the  exact  words,  but  these  others  will  do  as  wdl, 
perhaps  better. 

11.  1855.    Notes  on  Royal  Academy  begun.    The  spring 

^  [No.  89  in  the  Reference  Series  (Vol  XXL  p.  34).     Reprodaced  as  Plate  L 

in  Vol.  xn.] 

^  [For  particulars  of  Ruskin's  naraerons  drawings  of  these  towns,  see  the  cata- 
Jogue  at  the  end  of  this  edition.] 

'  [Compare  Elements  qf  Prosodyy  §  26  (Vol.  XXXI.  p.  351).  tlie  words  in 
Modem  Paintere  (Vol.  VI.  p.  28)  are  "the  suggestion  by  the  imagination  of  noble 
^groands  for  the  noble  emotions."] 
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is  so  cold  that  the  hawthorns  are  only  in  bud  on  the  5th 
of  June.  I  get  cough,  which  lasts  for  two  months,  till  I 
go  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  my  doctor  cousin,  Wflliam 
Richardson/  who  puts  me  to  bed,  gives  me  some  syrup, 
cures  me  in  three  days,  and  calls  me  a  fool  for  not 
coming  to  him  before,  with  some  rather  angry  warnings 
that  I  had  betta*  not  keep  a  cough  tor  two  mcmths  again. 
Third  volume  of  Modem  Painters  got  dcme  with,  s(Hnehow, 
but  didn't  know  what  to  call  it,  so  called  it  ''Of  Many 
Things."  But  none  of  these  were  ''done  with,''  as  I  found 
afterwards,  to  my  cost 

1856.  With  my  &ther  and  mother  to  G^eva  and 
Fribourg.  Two  drawings  at  Fribourg  took  up  the  work- 
ing summer.  My  father  b^[ins  to  tire  of  the  proposed 
work  on  Swiss  towns,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  rest  of 
Modem  Painters  will  ever  be  done. 

1857.  My  mother  wants  me  to  see  the  Bay  of  Cromarty 
and  the  Falls  of  Kilmorock.  I  consent  sulkily  to  be  taken 
to  Scotland  with  that  object.  Papa  and  mamma,  wistfully 
watching  the  effect  on  my  mind,  show  their  Scotland  to 
me.  I  see,  on  my  own  quest,  Craig-EUachie,*  and  the 
Lachin-y-Gair  forests,  and  finally  reach  the  Bay  of  Cromarty 
and  Falls  of  fijlmorock,  doubtless  now  the  extreme  point 
of  my  northern  discoveries  on  the  round  earth.  I  admits 
generously,  the  Bay  of  Cromarty  and  the  Falls  to  be 
worth  coming  all  that  way  to  see;  but  b^  papa  and 
mamma  to  observe  that  it  is  twenty  miles'  walk,  in  bc^,. 
to  the  top  of  Ben  Wyvis,  that  the  town  of  Dingwall  is 
not  like  Milan  or  Venice, — and  that  I  think  we  have  seen 
enough  of  Scotland. 

12.  1858.  Accordingly,  after  arranging,  mounting,  fram- 
ing, and  cabinetting,  with  good  help  from  Richard  Williimis 
of  Messrs.  Foord's,  the  Turner  drawings  now  in  the  cata- 
combs of  the  National  Gallery,   I  determine  to  add  two> 

^  [See  above,  p.  412.1 

*  [The  joarney  is  referred  to,  and  Craig-Ellechie]  introduced,  in  the  first  leetnte- 
of  The  Two  P<Uh»:  see  VoL  XVL  pp.  259,  267.] 
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more  Swiss  towns  to  my  list,  namely,  Rheinfelden  and 
Bellinzona,^  in  illustration  of  Tumer^s  sketches  at  those 
places;  and  get  reluctant  leave  from  my  father  to  take 
Couttet  again,  and  have  aU  my  own  way.  I  spend  the 
spring  at  Rheinfelden,  and  the  summer  at  BeUinzona.  But 
Couttet  being  of  opinion  that  these  town  views  will  come 
to  no  good,  and  tiiat  the  time  I  spend  on  the  roof  of 
**cette  baraque*"  at  Bellinzona  is  wholly  wasted,  I  give 
the  town  views  aU  up,  and  take  to  Vandyke  and  Paul 
Veronese  again  in  the  gallery  of  Turin.  But,  on  returning 
home,  my  father  is  not  satisfied  with  my  studies  &om 
those  masters,  and  piteously  asks  for  the  end  of  Modem 
Painters^  saying  **  he  will  be  dead  before  it  is  done."  Much 
ashamed  of  myself,  I  promise  him  to  do  my  best  on  it 
with  farther  subterfuge. 

1859.  Hard  writing  and  drawing  to  that  end.  Fourth 
volume  got  done.'  My  father  thinks,  himself,  I  ought  to 
see  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Nuremberg,  before  the 
book  is  finished.  He  and  my  mother  take  their  last  con- 
tinental journey  with  me  to  those  places.  I  have  my  last 
happy  walk  with  my  father  at  Konigstein. 

1860.  I  work  hard  all  the  winter  and  early  spring — 
finish  the  book,  in  a  sort;  my  father  well  pleased  with  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  engraved  drawings  from  Nuremberg 
and  Rheinfelden.  On  the  strength  of  this  piece  of  filial 
duty,  I  am  cruel  enough  to  go  away  to  St«  Martin's 
again,  by  myself,  to  meditate  on  what  is  to  be  done  next. 
Thence  I  go  up  to  Chamouni, — where  a  new  epoch  of  life 
and  death  begins.' 

18.  And  here  I  must  trace,  as  simply  and  rapidly  as 

>  [For  RheinfeldeD^  see  Plates  82  and  83  in  Modem  Paintert,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VH. 
p.  436);  and  for  Bellinzona^  Plate  C  {ilrid.,  p.  xzxvi.).] 

'  fHere  Riukiu's  memory  is  at  fault.  The  foarth  volome  was  finished  and 
issued  immediately  after  the  third,  early  in  1856.1 

'  [Of  life,  as  explained  in  the  passage  now  added  from  the  MS.,  below,  p.  533 ; 
of  death,  because  the  new  hopes,  there  referred  to,  were  doomed  to  diatppointment. 
And,  more  generally,  "tk  new  epoch  of  life  and  death"  because  Ruskin  was  now. 
in  large  measure,  to  turn  from  the  study  of  art  and  nature  to  sodal  economics,  and 
because  the  period  in  question  was  one  of  religious  doubt  and  despondency:  see 
Vol.  XVn.  pp.  xxxviii.-xlii.] 
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quQT  be^  the  stqiy  of  my  rebitioiis  wi^  tl^  Woridi^f  Ifen'i 
Colkge. 

I  knew  of  its  oiasters  ovfy  thc|  Principal,  F.  IX  Maurice 
and  wy  own  firiend  Rossetti.  It  is  to  be  rencmbered  ^ 
RMsetti  with  Roving  honour,  that  he  wivi  the  only  oiie  of 
QUr  modem  painters  who  taught  disciples  for  Ipve  of  them, 
He  was  really  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  gre^t  Italian 
tonnented  in  the  Inferno  d  LfOndon;  doing  the  best  be 
eould,  and  teaching  the  best  he  could;  but  the  ''oould'* 
^rtaned  by  the  strength  of  his  animal  passions,  without 
aoy  trained  controlt  or  guidii^  faith.  Of  him,  more  here- 
after.* 

i  loved  Frederick  Maurice,  as  every  one  did  who  wa^ 
neajv  him;  and  have  no  douU;  he  did  all  that  was  in  \m 
to  do  of  good  in  his  day.  Which  could  by  no  means  \» 
said  eith<^  of  Rossetti  or  of  9^:  but  ^faurice  was  hy 
nature  puazle-headed^  and,  tjioi^  in  a  beaiitiful  man¥)Cflf> 
iproTi^-headed ;  while  hi4  c)ear  conscience  and  keen  affee* 
tions  made  him  egotistic,  and  in  his  Bible-ieading^  as  inso- 
tent  as  any  infidel  of  then^  aU.  I  only  wen^  once  to  1 
Bible-lesson  of  his;  and  the  meetii^  yfBS  significant,  M^ 
conclusive. 

14.  The  subject  of  lesson,  Jael's  slaying  of  Siseni 
(Concerning  which,  Maurice,  taking  an  enlightened  mockni 
view  of  what  was  fit  and  not,  discoursed  in  passioqate 
iodi^fnatioQ ;  and  warned  his  class,  in  the  most  positive 
fi^  solemn  manner,  that  such  dieadfql  deeds  could  on]| 
have  been  dcme  in  cold  blood  in  the  Dark  Biblical  fige»; 
and  that  no  religious  and  patriotic  Englishwoman  ought; 
evei^  to  think  of  imitating  Jad  by  nailing  a  Russian^s  or 
Prussian's  skull  to  the  ground, — especially  after  giving  him 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  At  the  close  of  the  instructioiv 
through  which  I  sate  sileQt,  I  ventiured  to  mquire,  why 
than  had  Deborah  the  prophetess  declared  of  Jael,  '^  Blessed 
above  women  shall  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be^?* 

^  [PraterUa,  howevei,  w«9  suapaided  before  Rosb'n  hud^  retaroeA  tQ  Ro^iettL] 
>  [Judges  T.  24.] 
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On  which  Mmirice^  with  startled  and  flashing  eyes»  burst 
injbo  partly  scocnful,  partly  alarmed,  demiiUHiri;ion  of  Debcwab 
the  prophetess,  as  a  m«re  blazing  Amaaon;  and  of  her 
Song  a^  a  merely  rhjrthmic  storm  of  hatde-rage,  no  more 
to  be  tistened  to  with  edification  or  faith  than  the  Norman's 
awoffd-song  at  the  battle  of  Hajstinga^ 

Whereupon  there  remained  nothing  for  me^ — ^to  whom 
the  Song  of  Debon^  was  as  sacred  as  the  Magnificat,-^ 
but  total  collapse  in  sorrow  and  astonishment;  the  eyes  of 
aU  the  dass  being  also  bent  on  me  in  amazed  reprobation 
of  m;^  benight  views,  and  unduristian  sentiments*  And 
I  got  away  how  I  could,  but  never  went  back.' 

That  being  the  first  time  in  my  Hfe  that  I  had  fairly 
met  the  lifted  head  of  Earnest  and  Religious  Infidelity-^ 
m  a  man  neither  vain  nor  ambitious,  but  instinctively  and 
innocently  trusting  hia  own  amiable  feeUc^  as  the  final 
kxterpretera  of  all  the  possible  feelings  of  men  and  angels^ 
all  the  songs  of  the  prophets,  and  idl  the  ways  of  (rod. 

1&  It  followed,  cdf  course,  logically  and  necessarily,  that 

*  [''In  front  rode  the  minstrel  Ti^illefer^  toising  bis  tword  in  the  air  and 
oatoking  it  again  while  he  chaonted  the  song  of  Aoknd"  (J.  R.  Oreen>] 

^  [On  the  appearance  of  ^is  chapter  of  Fr€gterita,  Roskin  received  a  joint  letter 
from  Air.  J.  M,  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  (Jane  18,  1888),  who  were  **  both 
pnaent  on  the  occasion"  and  who  dissented  frovi  ILuskin's  recollection  of  it.  **  W<e 
would  observe  "  they  wrote,  ''that  Mr.  Maurice's  views  on  the  subject  of  Jael  and 
Sisera  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  discourse  of  his  book  on  the  Old 
Testament  a  work  which  is  subataatia^y  a  reflex  of  tiie  Bible-readings  in  question. 
You  wiU  find  in  this,  as  according  to  our  distinct  recollection  there  was  not  at  the 
Bible-reading  you  refer  to,  no  contemptuous  reference  to  the  '  Dark  Biblical  Ages, 
fl^  l^aai  any  'partly  scornful  and  partly  alarmed  denoncia^on'  of  Deborah,  but 
simply  the  assertion  that  whilst  'a  brave>  noble  woman,'  she  is  not  to  be  installed 
'as  a  teacher  of  ethics.'  Mr.  Maurice  seldom  began  the  discussion  unless  by  a 
(ew  remarks.  He  certainly  did  not  do  otherwise  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  an4 
the  terms  'discoursed  with  passionate  indignation/  'at  the  close  of  the  instruo- 
tion'  by  no  means  answer  to  the  fiusta  as  we  recollect  them.  Your  own  part  in 
the  discussion^  we  also  distinctly  recollect,  was  not  confined  to  a  mere  questioui 
but  was  a  vehement  and  somewhat  lengthy  outpouring  in  praise  of  Jael.  The 
'alartled  and  fiaahing  eyes'  were  not  tiiose  of  Mr.  Maurice,  whose  aelfyssessed 
demeanour  on  the  occasion  is  still  before  our  eyes^  but  your  own,  and  struck 
forcibly  another  of  our  number^  now  with  God. 

"You  consider  Mr.  Maurice  to  have  been  pnasde-headed.  We,  who  knew  him 
a  good  deal  more  intimately  than  yourself,  used  to  find  him  while  he  lived  th^ 
greatest  solver  of  punles,  and  that  not  by  direct  explanation,  but  by  the  true 
Socratic  method  of  enabling  others  to  see  clearly  what  was  in  their  own  mind." 

Ruskin  placed  this  letter  among  other  documents  apparently  intended  for  use 
in  Diketa.} 
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every  one  of  Maurice's  disciito  also  took  what  views  he 
chose  of  the  songs  of  the  prophets,— or  wrote  songs  of  his 
own,  more  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  Coll^^e,  and 
the  ethics  of  London.  Maurice,  in  all  his  addresses  to  us, 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  simple  function  of  a  coll^;e  as  a 
collection  or  collation  of  fidend^  perscms, — not  in  the  least 
as  a  i^ace  in  which  sudi  and  such  things  were  to  be 
taught,  and  others  denied;  such  and  such  ccmduct  vowed, 
and  other  such  and  such  abjured.  So  the  CoU^fe  weid; 
on,— collecting,  carpentering,  sketching,  Bible  critidziDg, 
etc.,  virtually  with  no  head ;  but  cmly  a  clasp  to  the  str^ 
of  its  waist,  and  as  many  heads  as  it  had  students.  The 
leavai  of  its  affectionate  temper  has  gone  fan;  but  how 
also  the  leaven  of  its  pride,  and  defiance  of  evarytiiiiig 
above  it,  nobody  quite  knows.  I  took  two  specml  pupils 
out  of  its  ranks,  to  carry  them  forward  all  I  could.  One 
I  chose;  the  other  chose  me — or  rather,  chose  my  mother's 
maid  Hannah ;  for  love  of  whom  he  came  to  the  Coll^ 
learned  drawing  there  under  Rossetti  and  me, — and  became 
eventually,  Mr.  Greorge  Allen  of  Sunnyside;  who,  I  hope, 
still  looks  back  to  his  having  been  an  entirely  honest  aod 
perfect  working  joiner  as  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity 
in  life.  The  other  studoit  I  chose  myself,  a  carpenter  of 
equal  skill  and  great  fineness  of  faculty;^  but  his  pride, 
wilfiilness,  and  certain  angular  narrownesses  of  nature,  k^ 
him  down, — ^together  with  the  deadly  influence  of  London 
itself,  and  of  working  men's  clubs,  as  well  as  colleges. 
And  finally,  in  this  case,  and  many  more,  I  have  very 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  only  proper  school  for  work- 
men is  of  the  work  their  fathers  bred  them  to,  under 
masters  able  to  do  better  than  any  of  their  men,  and 
with  conmaon  principles  of  honesty  and  the  fear  of  God, 
to  guide  the  firm. 

16.  Somewhat  before  the  date  of  my  farewell  to  Maurician 
free-thinking,  I  had  come  into  still  more  definite  collision 

>  [The  lata  Mr.  BntterworUi.] 
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with  the  Puritan  dogmata  which  forbid  thinking  at  aU,  in 
a  stance  to  which  I  was  invited,  shyly,  by  my  friend  Mac- 
donald,^ — ^fashionable  stance  of  Evangelical  doctrine,  at  the 
Earl  of  Dude's;  presided  over  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  then  a 
divine  of  celebrity  in  that  sect ;  who  sate  with  one  leg  over 
his  other  knee  in  the  attitude  always  given  to  Herod  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents  in  mediaeval  sculpture ;  and  dis- 
coursed in  tones  of  consummate  assurance  and  satisfaction, 
and  to  the  entire  comfort  and  consent  of  his  Belgravian  audi- 
ence, on  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Which, 
or  how  many,  of  his  hearers  he  meant  to  describe  as  having 
personally  lived  on  husks,  and  devoured  their  fathers'  pro- 
perty, did  not  of  course  appear ;  but  that  something  of  the 
sort  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  joy  in  heaven  * 
over  them,  now  in  Belgrave  Square,  at  the  feet — or  one  foot 
—of  Mr.  Molyneux,  could  not  be  questioned* 

Waiting  my  time,  till  the  raptures  of  the  converted  com- 
pany had  begun  to  flag  a  little,  I  ventured,  from  a  back 
seat,  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Molyneux  what  we  were  to  leam 
from  the  example  of  the  other  son,  not  prodigal,  who  was, 
his  father  said  of  him,  *^  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have, 
thine"?*  A  sudden  horror,  and  imanimous  feeling  of  the 
serpent  having,  somehow,  got  over  the  wall  into  their 
Garden  of  Eden,  fell  on  the  whole  company ;  and  some  of 
them,  I  thought,  looked  at  the  candles,  as  if  they  expected 
them  to  bum  blue.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute,  gathering 
himself  into  an  expression  of  pity  and  indulgence,  with- 
holding latent  thunder,  Mr.  Molyneux  explained  to  me  that 
the  home-stajring  son  was  merely  a  picturesque  figure  intro- 
duced to  fill  the  background  of  the  parable  agreeably,  and 
contained  no  instruction  or  example  for  the  well-disposed 
scriptural  student,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a  snare  for 
the  unwary,  and  a  temptation  to  self-righteousness, — which 
was,  of  all  sins,  the  most  offensive  to  Grod. 

>  [See  above,  p.  42a] 

>  [See  Lake  xr.  7,  10^  16,  90.1 
»  [Luke  XV.  31.] 
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Under  the  ftilmiMtioB  ^  wiuch  answ^  I  letiwd,  as  fim» 
Mwirice's,  from  the  9^ce  in  silence;  new  ^qc  stU9de4 
«liatker  of  the  kind  from  that  day  to  this^ 

17*  But  ndther  the  Puritanism  ol  Belgravia»  nor  lAh» 
atttm  of  Red  laon  Squnpre^^  interested^  of  offiwdfid,  iiMti 
otherwise  than  as  the  grotesque  conditioiis  of  variou^jr 
typhoid  or  smdce-dried  London  life.  To  my  old  Scotch 
shepherd  Puritaninn,  and  the  oor7eqK>ndwt  forms  of  noUe 
Fkov^h  Protestantisin>  I  nevw  for  an  instant  failed  in  duti^ 
fill  alfection  and  hc^oour.  From  John  Bunyan  and  hm 
Amfarose,  I  had  receiv^.  the  religimi  by  whic^  I  still  mys^ 
lived,  as  fur  as  I  had  spiiitual  life  at  all;  and  I  had  $§m 
and  again  pcoo£  enoi^^h  of  its  bruth,  within  limits,  to  hav« 
served  me  for  all  my  own  need,  either  in  this  wovld  or  tbet 
wmxt.  But  my  ordained  business,  and  mental  gifts,  wm 
outside  of  those  limits*  I  saw^  as  clearly  as  I  saw  the  skjr 
and  its  stars,  that  mu^  in  Scotland  was  not  to  he  stpdied 
mder  a  Free  Church  prec^ntoar*  nor  indeed  nnc^  «ay  disr 
cafto  of  John  Knoj^,  Imt  of  Signior  David ;  that,  sixmlacl;, 
painting  in  Eng^d  waft  not  to  b^  admired  in  the^  illiush 
naticms  ol  Watts's  hynms;  nor  ardxitecture  in  the  4esigq 
e#  Ml.  Irons's  chapel  in  the  Grove*'  And  bere  I  «wl 
take  up  a  thread  of  nQf  mental  history,  as  yet  unfSustened, 

1&  I  have  qpoken  several  times  of  the  eflEbet  gives 
cheaply  to  my  drawings  of  arehitectuve  by  dexterous,  dots 
Wid  flourishes,  doii^  duty  for  ornament.*  Already,  in  1M$» 
I  had  begun  to  distinguish  Corinthian  from  Nonyan  aqi- 
taJb^  and  in  1848,  drevir  the  niches  and  seuiptup^  of  Fr^ich 
Gothic  with  precision  and  patience.  But  I  had  nevw  &iM 
for  ornamental  desigp  untfl  in  1850  or  '51  I  chanced,  M 
a  bookseller's  in  a  back  Mley,  on  a  little  fourtefwtb-caitaiy 
Hours  of  the  Virgin,  not  of  refined  vrork,  but  e3rtrmid|f 
rich,  grotesque,  and  full  of  pure  colour* 

^  [The  first  home  of  the  Working  Men's  CoUece.] 

*  [Joseph  Irons  (1785-1 862^  eringelical  preacher ;  minister  of  Grove  Cbspeli 
CMnherwell,  1818-1852.] 

*  [In  passages^  however,  omitted  on  revisioB :  see  now  pp.  611^  612,  024.] 
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The  new  worlds  which  every  leaf  of  this  book  opened 
to  iae»  and  the  joy  I  |iad,  countmg  their  letters  and  w- 
ravelling  their  arabesques  as  if  they  had  all  been  of  beaten 
gold, — Hs  mmy  of  them  indeed  were, — cannot  be  told,  any 
qoore  th^n — everything  else,  of  good,  that  I  wanted  to  telL^ 
Not  that  the  worlds  thus  opening  were  themselves  new> 
but  only  the  possession  of  any  part  in  them ;  for  long  and 
\ong  ago  I  had  gazed  at  the  iUuminated  missals  m  noble- 
lull's  houses  (see  above,  §  6,  vol.  L),  with  a  wonder  and 
sympathy  deeper  than  1  can  give  now;  my  love  of  toil, 
fmd  of  t^;<eitsure,  alike  getting  their  thirst  gratified  in  them. 
For  again  and  again  I  must  repeat  it^  my  nature  is  a 
worker's  and  a  miser's;*  and  I  rejoiced,  and  rejoice  still,^ 
in  the  mere  quantity  of  chiselling  in  marble,  and  stitches 
in  embroidery ;  i^d  wa^  never  tired  of  numbering  sacks 
of  gold  and  caskets  of  jewels  in  the  Arabian  Nights:  and 
though  {  am  generous  too,  and  love  giving,  yet  my  notion 
of  charity  ^  not  at  all  dividing  my  last  crust  with  a 
beggar,  Inat  ndis^  through  a  town  like  a  Commander  of 
th^  Faithful,  having  any  quantity  of  sequins  and  ducats  in 
saddle-bags  (where  cavalry  officers  have  holsters  for  their 
I^^ls),  and  throwing  them  round  in  radiant  showers  and 
hailing  handfuls;  with  more  b^s  to  brace  on  when  those 
were  ?mpty. 

19.  But  now  that  I  had  a  missal  of  my  own,  and  could 
touch  its  leaves  and  turn,  and  even  here  and  there  under-r 
stand  the  Latin  of  it,  no  girl  of  seven  years  old  with  ^ 
new  doll  is  prouder  or  happier:  but  the  feeling  was  some-r 
thing  between  the  girl's  with  her  doll,  and  Aladdin's  in  a 
new  Spirit*slave  to  build  palaces  for  him  with  jewel  windows^ 
For  truly  a  well-illuminated  missal  is  a  fairy  cathedral  fv^ 
of  painted  windows,  bound  together  to  carry  in  one's  pocket, 
with  the  music  and  the  blessing  of  all  its  prayers  besides. 

1  [For  lUukiii'g  subaequant  interest  in  and  acquisitioa  of  lUuninated  MS8.,  8e« 
Vol.  All.  pp.  \xv\L  9eq.] 

*  [For  Lis  nature  as  ''a  worker/'  compare  above,  p.  217,  and  below,  p.  023;  as 
"a  miser,"  p.  310.] 
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And  thai  followed,  of  course,  the  discovay  that  all 
beautiful  prayers  were  Catholic, — all  wise  interpretatioiis  of 
the  Bible  Catholic ; — ^and  every  manner  of  Protestant  written 
services  whatsoever  either  insolently  altered  corruptions,  or 
washed-out  and  ground-down  rags  and  debris  of  the  great 
Catholic  collects,  litanies,  and  songs  of  praise.^ 

**  But  why  did  not  you  become  a  Catholic  at  once,  then!** 

It  might  as  well  be  asked,  Why  did  not  I  become  a 
fire-worshipper?  I  could  become  nothing  but  what  I  was, 
or  was  growing  into.  I  no  more  believed  in  the  Uviif 
Pope  than  I  ^d  in  the  living  Khan  of  Tartary.  I  saw 
indeed  that  twelfth-century  psalters  were  lovely  and  right, 
and  that  presbyterian  prayers  against  time,  by  people  who 
never  expected  to  be  any  the  better  fwr  them,  were  un- 
lovely and  wrong.  But  I  had  never  read  the  Koran,  nor 
Confucius,  nor  Plato,  nor  Hesiod,  and  was  oolj  just  bo- 
ning to  understand  my  Virgil  and  Horace.  How  I  ever 
came  to  understand  them  is  a  new  story,  which  must  be 
for  next  chapter:*  meantime  let  me  finish  the  ccmfessions 
of  this  one  in  the  tale  of  my  final  apostacy  fix>m  Puritan 
doctrine. 

20.  The  most  stem  practical  precept  of  that  doctrine 
still  holding  me, — it  is  curiously  inbound  with  all  the  rest, 
— ^was  the  Sabbath  keeping;*  the  idea  that  one  was  not  to 
seek  one's  own  pleasure  on  Sunday,  nor  to  do  anything 
usefiiL  Gradually,  in  honest  Bible  reading,  I  saw  that 
Christ's  first  article  of  teaching  was  to  unbind  the  y<^e  of 
the  Sabbath,  while,  as  a  Jew,  He  yet  obeyed  the  Mosaic 
law  concerning  it ;  but  that  St.  Paul  had  carefully  abolished 
it  altogether,  and  that  the  rejoicing,  in  memory  of  the 
Resurrection,  on  the  Day  of  the  Sun,  the  first  of  the  we^ 
was  only  by  misunderstanding,  and  much  wilful  obstinacy, 
confused  with  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jew/ 

>  rC(mipwreI%tXof^tfiVt^0rafidlA«C%«ro^ 

'  The  gtory  wm  not  told  in  the  next  chapter^  as  printecl ;  bot  tee  now^  p.  ^^] 

•  [For  which,  see  above,  ii.  §  111  (p.  346).] 

*  [For  record  of  a  conversation  on  this  subject  between  Rnsldn  and  Mr.  Stflhnao, 
his  travelling  companion  at  Chamouni  in  1800,  see  VoL  XVII.  pp.  xziiL-zziT.] 
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Nevertheless,  the  great  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
regarding  its  observance  held  tiieir  power  over  me,  nor 
have  ceased  to  do  so;  but  the  inveterate  habit  of  being 
unhappy  all  Sunday^  did  not  in  any  way  fulfil  the  order 
to  cdl  the  Sabbath  a  delight.' 

I  have  registered  the  year  1858  as  the  next,  after  18459 
in  which  I  had  complete  guidance  of  myself.  Couttet  met 
me  at  Basle,  and  I  went  on  to  Rheinfelden  with  great  joy, 
and  stayed  to  draw  town  and  bridges  completely  (two  of 
the  studies  are  engraved  in  Modem  Painters^ 

21.  I  think  it  was  the  second  Sunday  there,  and  no 
English  church.  I  had  read  the  service  with  George,^  and 
gone  out  afterwards  alone  for  a  walk  up  a  lovely  dingle 
on  the  Black  Forest  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  every  pretty 
cottage  was  inscribed,  in  fair  old  German  characters,  with 
the  date  of  its  building,  the  names  of  the  married  pair 
who  had  built  it,  and  a  prayer  that,  with  God's  blessing, 
their  habitation  of  it,  and  its  possession  by  their  children, 
might  be  in  righteousness  and  peace.  Not  in  these  set 
terms,  of  course,  on  every  house,  but  in  variously  quaint 
verses  or  mottoes,  meaning  always  as  much  as  this.' 

Very  happy  in  my  Sunday  walk,  I  gathered  what  wild 
flowers  were  in  their  first  springing,  and  came  home  with 
a  many-coloured  cluster,  in  which  the  dark-purple  orchis 
was  chief.  I  had  never  examined  its  structure  before,  and 
by  this  afternoon  sunlight  did  so  with  care;  also  it  seemed 
to  me  wholly  right  to  describe  it  as  I  examined;  and  to 
draw  the  outlines  as  I  described,  though  with  a  dimly 
alarmed  consciousness  of  its  being  a  new  fact  in  existence 
for  me,  that  I  should  draw  on  Sunday. 

22.  Which  thenceforward  I  continued  to  do,  if  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  due  occasion.  Nevertheless,  come  to  pass 
how  it  might,  the  real  new  fact  in  existence  for  me  was 

^  [See  above,  p.  26.1 
<  rismiah  Iviii.  13.1 

•  [See  PUtes  83  and  84 :  Vol.  Vn.  pp.  436-437.] 
'  rSee  above,  p.  346.1 

*  [For  notices  of  tncn  house  mottoes^  see  Vol.  Vin.  p.  229.] 
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that  my  drawings  did  not  prosper  tiiat  year,  and,  in  deepest 
sense,  never  prospered  again.  They  might  not  have  pros- 
pered in  the  course  of  things, — and  indeed,  couM  not 
tnthout  better  guidance  than  my  own;  nevertheless,  tk 
crisis  of  change  is  marked  at  Rheinfelden  by  my  hatiAg 
made  there  two  really  pretty  colour-vignettes,  which,  had 
I  only  gone  on  doing  the  like  of,  the  joiumey  would  hxTt 
been  visibly  successful  in  everybody's  sight.  Whereas,  wtat 
actually  followed  those  vignettes  at  Rbdnfelden  was  a  toe 
ambitious  attempt  at  the  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  whidi 
crushed  the  strength  down  in  me;  and  next,  a  persistent^ 
forious  one  to  draw  the  entire  town,  three  fortresses, 
and  surroundmg  mountains  of  Bellinzona,  gradually  taming 
and  contracting  itself  into  a  meekly  obstinate  resolve  that 
at  least  I  would  draw  every  stone  of  the  roof  right  in 
one  tower  of  the  vineyards,' — "cette  baraque,*'  as  Coutlet 
called  it. 

I  did  draw  every  stone,  nearly  right,  at  last  in  that  sii^ 
toof ;  and  meantime  read  the  PUitm  of  Aristo^rfianes,  three 
or  four  times  over  in  two  months,*  with  long  walks  eveiy 
afternoon,  besides.  Total  result  on  1st  of  August-^goieFal 
desolation,  and  disgust  with  Bellinzona,^K^ette  baraqne,— 
and  most  of  all  with  myself,  for  not  yet  knowing  Greek 
enough  to  translate  the  Piutus.  In  this  state  of  mini 
a  fit  took  me  of  hunger  for  city  life  again,  military  bands, 
nicely-dressed  pec^le,  and  shops  with  something  inside 
And  I  emphasized  Couttet's  disapproval  of  the  whole  tour, 
by  announcing  to  him  suddenly  that  I  was  going,  of  A 
places  in  the  world,  to  Turin! 

28.  I  had  still  some  purpose,  even  in  this  libertinagt, 
taamely,  to  outline  the  Alpine  chain  from  Monte  Viso  to 
Monte  Rosa.  Its  base  was  within  a  drive;  and  there  were 
Veroneses  in  the  Royal  gallery,  for  wet  days.  The  luxury 
of  the  Hdtel  de  I'Europe  was  extremely  pleasant  after  brick 

^  [For  Raskin's  various  studies  of  BellinionA  and  Rlieinfelden,  see  the  CstalogM 
of  Drawings  in  the  Index  volume.    The  '^  attempt  at  the  difb  of  the  Bay  of  Un 
maj  be  the  sketch  which  was  No.  123  in  the  Rnskin  Exhibition  of  1907.J 

>  [For  his  ndtes  on  the  play,  see  ToL  xxX^V.  f^p.  68a-e8a] 
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flobr^  ftiMd  biftd  dinners  at  Bell&KKona; — there  Was  a  quid; 
littte  opera-house,  where  it  was  always  a  kindness  to  the 
singers  to  attend  to  the  stage  business ;  finally,  any  quantity 
of  knarching  and  manoeuvring  by  the  best  troops  in  Italy, 
with  perfeet  military  bands,  beautiftilly  tossing  plumes,  and 
pretty  ladies  looking  on.  So  I  settled  at  Turin  tor  the 
autumn. 

Th^«,  one  Sunday  morning,  I  made  my  Way  in  the 
south  suburb  to  a  little  chapel  which,  by  a  dusty  toadside, 
gathered  to  its  unobserved  door  the  few  irfieep  of  the  old 
Waldensian  faith  who  had  wandered  from  their  own  pasttirdi 
undet  Monte  Viso  into  the  workQy  capital  of  Piedmont 

The  assembled  congregation  numbered  in  all  some  thrte 
or  fotir  ahd  twenty,  of  whom  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  grey- 
haired  women.  Their  solitary  and  clerkless  preacher,  a  some- 
what stunted  figiu*e  in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  cracked 
voice,  after  leading  them  through  the  languid  forms  of 
prayer  which  are  all  that  in  truth  are  possible  to  people 
whose  present  life  is  dull  and  its  terrestriai  future  unchange- 
able, put  his  utmost  zeal  into  a  consolatory  discourse  on 
the  wickedness  of  the  wide  world,  more  especially  of  the 
plain  of  Piedmont  and  city  of  Turin,  and  on  the  exclu- 
sive favour  with  God,  enjoyed  by  the  between  nineteen 
and  twenty-four  elect  members  of  his  congregation,  in  the 
streets  of  Admah  and  Zeboim.^ 

Myself  neither  cheered  nor  greatly  alarmed  by  this 
doctrine,  I  walked  back  into  the  condemned  city,  and  up 
into  the  gallery  where  Paul  Veronese's  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  glowed  in  full  afternoon  light.    The  gallery 

^  [Deateronomy  xxiz.  23.  There  is  an  aocoant  of  this  lervice  in  a  letter  firmn 
Raskin  to  his  fitther  (August  4,  1868),  given  in  a  later  volame.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  (1832)  Gladstone  experienced  a  similar 
"disenchantment,  when  he  made  his  way  from  Turin  to  Pinerol^  and  saw  one  of 
the  Vaudois  vallejrs.  He  had  framed  a  lofty  conception  of  the  people  as  ideal 
Christians^  and  he  underwent  a  chill  of  disappointment  on  finding  them  apparently 
mnch  like  other  men.  Even  the  pastor,  though  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  ffave  no 
sign  of  enerffy  or  of  what  would  have  been  called  in  England  vital  religion." 
Ruskin  turned  from  the  Waldensian  chapel  to  Paolo  Veronese ;  Gladstone,  **  with 
this  chill  at  heart,  came  upon  the  atmosphere  of  gorgeous  Rome''  (Morley's  Zj/i  of 
OkuMoMj  vol  L  p.  87).] 
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windows  being  open,  there  eame  in  with  the  warm  air, 
floating  swells  and  falls  of  military  music,  from  the  court- 
yard before  the  palace,  which  seemed  to  me  more  devotkxial, 
in  their  perfect  art,  tune,  and  discipline,  than  anything  I 
remembered  of  evangelical  hymns.  And  as  the  perfect 
colour  and  sound  gradually  asserted  their  power  on  me, 
they  seemed  finally  to  fasten  me  in  the  old  article  of 
Jewish  faith,  that  things  done  delightfully  and  rightly  were 
alwajrs  done  by  the  help  and  in  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Of  course  that  hour's  meditation  in  the  gallery  of  Turin 
only  concluded  the  courses  of  thou^t  which  had  been 
leading  me  to  such  cad  through  many  years.  There  was 
no  suuiden  conversion  possible  to  me,  either  by  pieadKi, 
picture,  or  dulcimer.  But,  that  day,  my  evangelical  beliefs 
were  put  away,  to  be  debated  of  no  more. 
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24.  I  WAS  crowded  for  room  at  the  end  of  last  chapter, 
and  could  not  give  account  of  one  or  two  bits  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  Vaudois  character,  which  preceded  the  Queen 
<rf  Sheba  crash*  It  wasn't  the  Queen  herself, — by  the 
way, — but  only  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  on  whose  gold 
brocaded  dress,  (relieved  by  a  black's  head,  who  carried 
two  red  and  green  parrots  on  a  salver,)  I  worked  till  I 
could  do  no  more;^ — ^to  my  father's  extreme  amazement 
and  disgust,  when  I  brought  the  petticoat,  parrots,  and 
blackamoor,  home,  as  the  best  fruit  of  my  summer  at  the 
Court  of  Sardinia;  together  with  one  lurid  thunderstorm 
on  the  Rosa  Alps,  another  on  the  Cenis,  and  a  dream  or 
two  of  mist  on  the  Viso.'  But  I  never  could  make  out 
the  set  of  the  rocks  on  the  peak  of  Viso;  and  after  I  had 
spent  about  a  hundred  pounds  at  Turin  in  grapes,  partridges, 
and  the  opera,  my  mother  sent  me  five,  to  make  my  peace 
with  Heaven  in  a  gift  to  the  Vaudois  churches.  So  I  went 
and  passed  a  Sunday  beneath  Viso;  found  he  had  neither 
rocks  nor  glaciers  worth  mentioning,  and  that  I  couldn't 
get  into  any  pleasant  confidences  with  the  shepherds,  because 
their  dogs  barked  and  snarled  irreconcileably,  and  seemed  to 
have  nothing  taught  them  by  their  masters  but  to  regard 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  thieves. 

I  had  some  pious  talk  of  a  mild  kind  with  the  person  I 

^  [For  Ruskin's  letters  to  his  father  giving  aceoant  oi  the  progress  of  this 
stady,  see  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  xxxviL-xL  For  a  reproduction  of  a  phot^;raph  of  the 
picture,  see  ibid,y  p.  186.J 

'  [''  Storm-Clonds  on  Mont  Cenis,  opposite  the  Monastery  of  St  Michael,  from 
Rivoli ;  Aognst  13>  1858,"  No.  177  in  the  Rnskin  Exhibition  at  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colonrs.  1901;  '^  Thunder  Cloadt,  Turin,"  No.  69  in  the 
Ruskin  Exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  1907.  See  also  the  engrared  sabjects 
in  Vol.  VIL,  Plates  70,  71,  and  p.  16a] 
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gave  my  mother's  five  pounds  to ;  but  an  infinitely  pkassnter 
feeling  firom  the  gratitude  of  the  overworn  ballerina  at 
Turin,  for  the  gift  of  as  many  d  my  own.  She  was  not 
the  least  pretty ;  and  depended  precariously  on  keeping  able 
for  her  work  on  small  pittance;  but  did  that  work  well 
alwajrs;  and  looked  nice, — ^near  the  footlights. 

I  noticed  also  curiously  at  this  time,  that  while  the 
drawings  I  did  to  please  mjrself  seemed  to  please  nobody 
else,  the  little  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  for  my  &ther, 
merely  to  explain  where  1  was,  came  always  wdl;— one, 
of  the  sunset  shining  down  a  long  street  through  a  grove 
of  bayonets,  which  he  was  to  imagine  moving  to  miB- 
tary  music,  is  pleasant  to  me  yet^  But,  on  the  whdte, 
Turin  began  at  last  to  bore  me  as  much  as  Bellinz(»ia; 
so  1  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  get  home.  I  drove 
to  Susa  on  the  last  day  of  August,  walked  quietly  with 
Couttet  over  the  Cenis  to  Lans-le-bourg  next  day ;  and  on 
2nd  September  sent  my  mother  my  love,  by  telegram,  to 
breakfast-time,  on  her  birthday,  getting  answer  of  thanks 
back  before  twelve  o^clock ;  and  began  to  think  there  might 
be  something  in  telegraphs,  after  all. 

25.  A  number  of  unpleasant  convictions  were  thus  driven 
into  my  head,  in  that  1858  jomney,  like  Jad's  nail  through 
Sisera's  temples;  or  Tintoret's  arrow  between  St  Sebas- 
tian's eyes :  * — 1  must  return  a  moment  to  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Deborah*  before  going  on  to  pleasanter  matters.  Maurice 
was  not,  1  suppose,  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  skull  on  his 
chinmey-piece,  and  looking  at  it  before  he  went  to  sleep, 
as  1  had  been,  for  a  long  while  before  that  talk;*  or  he 
would  have  felt  that  whether  it  was  by  nail,  bullet,  or 
little  pin,  mattered  little  when  it  was  ordained  that  the 
crowned  forehead  should  sink  in  slumber.  And  he  would 
have  known  that  Jael  was  only  one  of  the  forms  of  **  Dira 

^  rrhii  drawing  has  not  been  traoed.] 

*  [See  the  deacnption  of  the  picture  in  the  Seaola  di  San  Rocco :  VoL  XL  f.  4i9.j 

*  [See  abore,  p.  487.1 

*  [Rotkin  refera  to  the  habit  in  Stones  ^  Vemhe.  vol  i.,  Apwrndix  17  (VeL  U. 
p.  452);  and  see  his  "Se}'thian  Banquet  Song,**  Vol  IL  p.  67.J 
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Necessitas"! — she,  Delilah,  and  Judith,  all  the  three  of 
them;  only  we  haven*t  any  record  of  Delilah's  hymn  when 
she  first  fastened  Samson's  hair  to  the  beam : '  and  of  Judith, 
nobody  says  any  harm; — I  suppose  because  she  gave  Holo- 
femes  wine,  instead  of  milk  and  butter.  It  was  B3nt)n, 
however,  not  Deborah,  who  made  me  understand  the  thing; 
the  passage  he  paraphrased  from  her,  in  the  Gicumr,  having 
rung  in  my  ears  ever  since  I  wrote  the  Scythian  Banquet- 
song* — 

''The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling. 
His  mother  looked  from  her  lattice  high/'  etc. 

And  I  felt  now  that  I  had  myself  driven  nails  enough  into 
my  mother's  heart,  if  not  into  my  father's  coffin ;  and  would 
thankfully  have  taken  her  home  a  shawl  of  divers  colours 
on  both  sides,  and  a  pretty  damsel  or  two,^  in  imitation 
of  Sisera:  but  she  always  liked  to  choose  her  damsels  for 
herself. 

It  was  lucky,  in  her  last  choosing,  she  chanced  on  Joan 
Agnew;  but  we  are  a  far  way  yet  from  Joanie's  time,  I 
don't  quite  know  how  far/  Turner  died,  as  I  said,  in  1851 : 
Prout  had  left  us  still  earlier;*  there  could  be  no  more 
sharing  of  festivities  on  my  birthday  with  him.  He  went 
home  to  De-Crespigny  Terrace  from  Denmark  Hill  one 
•evening,  seeming  perfectly  well  and  happy; — and  we  saw 
him  no  more. 

26.  And  my  dog  Wisie,  was  he  dead  too?  It  seems 
wholly  wonderful  to  me  at  this  moment  that  he  should 
ever  have  died.  He  was  a  white  Spitz,  exactly  like  Car- 
paccio's  dog  in  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome;^  and  he  came 

^  P'SflBva  Necessitas,''  it  should  be,  the  reference  beinff  to  Horace,  0de9^  u  35, 
17 — ^the  passage  which  first  suggested  to  Ruskln  the  title  Fori  Clavigera:  see 
Vol.  XXvn.  p.  xix.] 

'  [Judges  xvi.  14.  For  the  uext  reference,  see  Judith  xii.^  where,  however,  it 
is  not  stated  that  she  gave  the  wine  to  Holofemes.] 

»  [See  VoL  H.  p.  57.] 

^  rSee  Judffes  v.  dO.] 

^  [See  ch.  iv. ;  below,  p.  537.] 

*  [He  died,  however^  in  18520 

'  [See  the  engraving,  from  Raskin's  drawing  of  the  dog  in  this  pietnre,  in 
YoL  XXIV.  p.  230.]  -^  -e  r- 
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to  me  from  a  yomig  Austrim  officer,  who  had  got  tited  of 
him^^^the  Count  Thun,  who  fdl  after  wmrds  at  Soifaina 
Befbre  the  dog  was  used  eiioi;^h  to  us,  George  and  I  took 
him  to  Lido  to  giye  him  a  little  sea  bath.  George  wis 
hdhlitig  Imn  fay  ids  fiirepaws  upright  am<mg  the  little  cikp 
Inreaken*  Wisie  snatdied  them  out  of  his  hands,  and  raa 
at  full  speed — into  Fairyland,  like  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Mdlwitz.^  He  was  lost  <m  Lido  for  three  days  and  nigbts, 
living  fay  petty  larceny,  the  fishermen  and  cottagers  ddng 
all  tibey  could  to  catch  him;  but  they  told  me  he  ''ran 
like  a  hare  and  leaped  like  a  horse."* 

At  last,  either  OYeKcane  by  hunger,  or  havii^  made 
up  his  mind  that  even  my  service  was  preferable  to  Mbarty 
on  Lido,  he  took  the  deep  water  in  broad  daylight,  and 
swam  straight  for  Venice.  A  fisherman  saw  him  from  a 
distance,  rowed  after  him,  took  him,  tired  amc»ig  the 
weeds,  and  brought  him  to  me  —  the  Madoima  ddla 
Salute  having  been  propitious  to  his  repentant  striving  with 
the  sea. 

From  that  time  he  became  an  obedient  and  afiectionste 
dog,  though  of  extremely  self-willed  and  self-possessed  duit- 
acter.  I  was  th^i  living  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mark's 
Place,  and  he  used  to  sit  outside  the  window  <m  the  ledge 
at  the  base  of  its  pillars  greater  part  of  the  day,  observant 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Venice.  Returning  to  Eng* 
land,  I  to<^  him  over  the  St.  Gothard,  but  found  him 
entirely  imappalled  by  any  of  the  work  of  Devils  on  it— 
big  or  little.  He  saw  nothing  to  trouble  himself  about 
in  precipices,  if  they  were  wide  enough  to  put  his  paws 
on;  and  the  dog  who  had  fled  madly  from  a  crisp  sea 
wave,  trotted  beside  the  fall  of  the  Reuss  just  as  if  it 
had  been  another  White  Dog,  a  little  bigger,  created  ort 
of  foam. 

^  r'^Friedrieh's  damauioiir,  in  that  ditaster  of  bis  rigkt  wiof,  wat  farioaft 
despair.  .  .  .  The  King  Tanishes  from  MoUwita  field  at  this  point  for  sizteeo  hosi^ 
into  the  radons  of  Mvth,  'into  Fairyknd/  as  wonld  once  ha?e  been  said"  (Cirlyle^ 
JVMrMy  Book  xii  di.  x.>  For  another  refeeaoe  to  the  incideBt,  see  A  Kmg^* 
I^itk,  ch.  xiL  (Vol.  XXXL  p.  479).] 
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27.  'Reaching  Paris,  he  ccmsidered  it  incumb^it  upon 
him  to  appear  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  that  city,  or 
of  the  Tuileries  gardens  and  Rue  Bivoli,  since  they  were 
not  St.  Mark's  Place  ;-~but,  half  asleep  one  evening,  on  a 
sofa  in  the  entresol  at  Meurice's,  and  hearing  a  bark  in  the 
street  whidi  sounded  Venetian,^-^prang  through  the  window 
in  expectation  of  finding  himself  on  the  usual  ledge — and 
fell  fifteen  feet^  to  the  pavement.  As  I  ran  down,  I  met 
him  rushing  up  the  hotel  stairs,  (he  had  gathered  himself 
from  the  stones  in  an  instant),  bleeding  and  giddy;  he 
stag^jered  round  and  round  two  or  three  times,  and  fell 
helpless  on  the  floor.  I  don't  know  if  young  ladies'  dogs 
faint,  really,  when  they  are  hurt  He,  Wisie,  did  not  faint, 
nor  even  moan,  but  he  could  not  stir,  except  in  cramped 
starts  and  shivers.  I  sent  for  what  veterinary  help  was 
Mrithin  reach,  and  heard  that  the  dog  might  recover,  if  he 
could  be  kept  quiet  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  dog^hospital. 
But  my  omnibus  was  at  the  door— *for  the  London  train. 
In  the  very  tum  and  niche  of  time  I  heard  that  Macdonald 
of  St.  Martin's^  was  in  the  hotel,  and  would  take  charge 
of  Wisie  for  the  time  necessary.  The  poor  little  speech- 
less, luckless,  wistftdly  gazing  doggie  was  tenderly  put  in  a 
pretty  basket,  (going  to  be  taken  where  ?  thinks  the  beating 
heart,)  looks  at  his  master  to  read  what  he  can  in  the  sad 
face — can  make  out  nothing;  is  hurried  out  of  the  inexor- 
able door,  downstairs;  finds  himself  more  nearly  dead  next 
day,  and  among  strangers.  (TVoo  miles  away  from  Meurice's, 
along  the  Boulevard,  it  was.) 

He  takes  and  keeps  counsel  with  himself  on  that  matter. 
Drinks  and  eats  what  he  is  given,  gratefully;  swallows  his 
medicine  obediently;  stretches  his  limbs  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  only  a  wicket  gate,  he  saw,  between  the  Boulevard 
and  him.     Silently,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 

*  Thirteen  feet  nine,  I  find,  on  exact  meMiirement— ooniBg  back  to 
Meurice's  to  make  sure.  It  is  the  height  of  the  capitals  pf  the  picri  in 
the  Rue  Riroli. 

^  [See  U.  §  194  (above,  p.  429).] 
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day — I  think — he  leaped  it,  and  along  two  miles  of  Parisian 
Boulevard  came  back  to  Meurice's. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  more  wonderful  jpiece 
of  instinct  CCTtified.  For  Macdonald  received  him,  in  aston- 
ishment,— and  Wisie  trusted  Macdonald  to  bring  him  to 
his  lost  master  again«  The  Schehallion  chief  brought  him 
to  Denmark  Hill;  where  of  course  Wisie  did  not  know 
whether  something  still  worse  might  not  befall  him,  or 
whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  stay.  But  he  was  allowed, 
and  became  a  bright  part  of  my  mother's  day,  as  well  as 
of  mine,  from  1852  to  1858,  or  perhaps  longer.^  Bat  I 
must  go  back  now  to  1854-1856. 

28.  1854.  The  success  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  ci  course  gave  me  entrance  to  the  polite  drdes 
of  L<mdon ;  but  at  that  time,  even  more  than  now,  it  was 
a  mere  torment  and  horror  to  me  to  have  to  talk  to  big 
people  whom  I  didn't  care  about.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an 
incM^it  happened  that  was  amusing  or  useful  to  me; — ^I 
heard  Macaiday  spout  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  witliout 
understanding  a  syllable  of  it; — saw  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
taught  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  to  drink  sheny-cobbler  through 
a  straw;' — and  formed  one  of  the  worshipful  concourse 
invited  by  the  Bunsen  family,  to  hear  them  ^talk  Bun- 
senese ''  (Lady  Trevelyan),  and  see  them  making  presents  to 
— each  other — ^from  their  family  Christmas  tree,'  and  private 
manger  of  German  MagL  But,  as  a  rule,  the  hours  given 
to  the  polite  circles  were  an  angering  penance  to  me, — 

^  [It  appeuv  from  an  anuied  piece  of  proof  for  Praierita  that  Rnskin  intended 
to  connect  the  history  of  hit  rarions  dogs  with  ''the  dearest  of  his  friends.  Dr. 
John  Brown."  For  notices  of  other  dogs  than  Wisie,  see  above,  pp.  87,  467,  aad 
Vol.  XXYin.  p.  256.  "  Of  my  cats/  continues  the  piece  of  prool,  **  I  fioar  there 
will  he  no  space  to  sav  all  they  deserve ;  bat  they  are  meant  to  be  connected  with 
tiie  expression  of  my  loving  respect  for  the  poet  Qny,  and  the  story  of  the  Castas 
Cradle  in  Sedgauntlet.'*    See  Letter  xi.] 

*  [The  inddoit  belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  1854 ;  it  is  mentioaed  in  a  letler 
of  1847  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  see  YoL  XXXYL  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  WOber- 
force;  for  Sir  Robert  In^^  see  YoL  IIL  p»  xliv.,  YoL  lY.  p.  38  a.^  and  YoL  2IY. 

P-  ^^1 

*  [B«ron  Christian  Bunsen  (1791-1860X  German  Ambassador  in  London,  1841- 

1854 ;  his  Christmas  fostivals  are  mentioned  in  the  Memoin  qf  Baron  Bunrnm^  by 
his  wifo,  1868,  voL  i.  pp.  98-090 
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until,  after  I  don't  know  how  many,  a  good  chance  came, 
worth  all  the  penitentiary  time  endured  before. 

I  had  been  introduc^  one  evening,  with  a  little  more 
circumstance  than  usual,  to  a  seated  lady,  beside  whom  it 
was  evidently  supposed  I  should  hold  it  a  privilege  to  stand 
for  a  minute  or  two,  with  leave  to  speak  to  her.  I  entirely 
concurred  in  that  view  of  the  matter;  but,  having  ascer* 
tained  in  a  moment  that  she  was  too  pretty  to  be  looked 
at,  and  yet  keep  one's  wits  about  one,  I  followed,  in  what 
talk  she  led  me  to,  with  my  eyes  on  the  groimd.  Presently, 
in  some  reference  to  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  or  the 
musical  glasses,^  the  word  **  Rome "  occurred ;  and  a  minute 
afterwards,  something  about  **  Christmas  in  1840.''  I  looked 
up  with  a  start;  and  saw  that  the  face  was  oval, — ^fair, — 
the  hair,  light-brown.  After  a  pause,  I  was  rude  enough 
to  repeat  her  words,  **  Christmas  in  1840! — were  you  in 
Rome  then?''  "Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  surprised,  and  now 
meeting  my  eyes  with  hers,  inquiringly. 

Another  tenth  of  a  minute  passed  before  I  spoke  again. 

"Why,  I  lost  all  that  winter  in  Rome  in  hunting  you/'' 

It  was  Egeria  herself  1*  then  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple.  She 
was  not  angry;  and  became  from  that  time  forward  a 
tutelary  power, — of  the  brightest  and  happiest;  differing 
from  Lady  Trevelyan's,  in  that  Lady  Trevelyan  hadn't  all 
her  own  way  at  home;  and  taught  me,  therefore,  to  look 
upon  life  as  a  "Spiritual  combat";  but  Egeria  always  had 
her  own  way  everywhere, — thought  that  I  also  should  have 
mine, — and  generally  got  it  for  me. 

29.  She  was  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of  it  for  me,  almost 
immediately,  at  Broadlands,  because  Mr.  Cowper-Temple 
was  at  that  time  Lord  Palmerston's  private  secretary:  and 
it  had  chanced  that  in  1845  I  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  government  about  Tintoret's  Crucifixion  ; ' — ^not 
the  great  Crucifixion  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  but  the 

>  [Viear  tf  Wakefield,  eh.  ix.] 

*  TSee  above,  pp.  277i  349.1 

s  [Rn31y  in  1862:  lee  Vol.  XH  p.  IxL] 
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Inri^t  OQO  with  the  grore  of  knoes  m  the  Chmdi  of  St 
Cassan,  whidi  I  wanted  to  get  for  the  National  Galkiy. 
I  wrote  to  Lord  Paknerston  aboat  it,  and  bdiere  we  should 
have  got  it,  but  for  Mr.  Edward  Cheoefs  patting  a  qpoke 
in  the  wheel  for  pore  spite.^  However,  Lord  Palmenton 
was,  I  believe,  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done ;  and  now, 
perhiq^  thifilrii^  there  might  be  some  trustworthy  official 
qualities  in  me,  allowed  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  to  bring  me, 
one  Saturday  evening,  to  go  down  with  bun  to  Bioadkndsi 
It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  South- Western  stMikm. 
Lord  Paknerston  received  me  much  as  Lwd  Oldboioiigh 
recdves  Mr.  Tanple  in  Patronage;^ — gave  me  the  acit 
opposite  his  own,  he  with  his  back  to  the  engine,  Kr. 
Cowper-Tonple  beside  me;  —  Lord  Palmerston^s  box  of 
business  papers  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  unlodced  it, 
and  looked  over  a  few, — said  some  hospitable  words,  enoi^ 
to  put  me  at  ease,  and  went  to  sleep,  or  at  least  remained 
quiet,  till  we  got  to  Romsey.  I  forget  the  dinner,  that 
Saturday;  but  I  certainly  had  to  take  in  Lady  Palmorstw; 
and  must  have  fdeased  her  more  or  less,  for  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  Lord  Paknerston  took  me  himself  to  the  service 
in  Romsey  Abbey:  drawing  me  out  a  little  in  the  drive 
through  the  village ;  and  that  day  at  ditmer  he  put  me  co 
his  right  hand,  and  led  the  conversation  distindiy  to  the 
wildest  political  theories  I  was  credited  with,*  cross-examin- 
ing   me   playfully,   but    attending   quite   seriously   to  my 

*  The  reader  will  please  remember  that  the  *<Iife  of  the  Workman" 
in  The  SUmes  qf  Vemcef  the  lonff  note  on  Edacati<m  at  the  end  of /M 
volome  of  Modif%  FmmUn^^  and  the  fierce  vitapetmtkm  of  the  BcnAwnce 
sdiools  in  all  mj  historical  teaching,  were  at  this  time  attracting  &r  wan 
attention,  because  part  of  my  architectural  and  pictorial  work,  than  ever 
afterwards  the  commercial  aiKl  social  analjrses  of  Vmto  Mi  LaH, 

^  [For  Edward  Chmey,  see,  anin,  VoL  XIL  p.  Ixi. ;  and  VoL  X.  p.  xzfii.] 
<  [The  fttferenoe  is  to  the  well-bred  eondeseension  with  which  the  Mhiister  ifi 

Miss  Edffeworth's  novel  treats  the  literary  gentleman  who  beeaae  his  frivsit 

seeretaryj 

•  [Chapter  vL  of  roL  ii.,  ''The  Nature  oi  Gothic,**  to  whidi  title  was  sdM  la 
the  separate  reprint  "And  herein  of  the  True  FanetioiiB  of  Uie  Worknuui  in  Art" 
(V<d.  Xp.  hmk).] 

«  [Really  at  the  eai  of  the  Ibnrth  velaM :  aee  VeL  VL  p.  482.] 
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points;  and  kindly  and  clearly  showing  me  where  I  should 
fail,  in  practice.  He  disputed  no  principle  with  me,  (being, 
I  fancied,  partly  of  the  same  mind  with  me  about  prin- 
ciples,) but  only  feasibilities;  whereas  in  every  talk  per- 
mitted me  more  recently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  disputes  all 
the  principles  before  their  application;  and  the  implication 
of  all  that  get  past  the  dispute.  D'Israeli  differed  from 
both  in  making  a  jest  alike  of  principle  and  practice ;  but 
I  never  came  into  fiill  coUision  with  him  Imt  once.  It 
is  a  long  story,  about  little  matters;  but  they  had  more 
influence  in  the  end  than  many  greater  ones, — so  I  will 
write  them. 

80.  I  never  went  to  official  dinners  in  Oxford  if  I  could 
help  it;  not  that  I  was  ever  really  wanted  at  them,  but 
sometimes  it  became  my  duty  to  go,  as  an  Art  Professor; 
and  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  came,  one  winter,  to  look 
over  the  Art  Galleries,  I  had  of  course  to  attend,  and  be 
of  what  use  I  could:  and  then  came  commands  to  the 
dinner  at  the  Deanery, — ^where  I  knew  no  more  how  to 
behave  than  a  marmot  pup!  However,  my  place  was  next 
but  one  to  D'Israeli's,  whose  head,  seen  close,  interested 
me ;  the  Princess,  in  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side  oi  the 
table,  might  be  glanced  at  now  and  then, — ^to  the  forget* 
fulness  of  the  evils  of  life.  Nobody  wanted  me  to  talk 
about  anything ;  and  I  recovered  peace  of  mind  enough,  in 
a  Uttle  while,  to  hear  Disraeli  talk,  idiich  was  nice;  I 
think  we  even  said  something  to  each  other,  once,  shout 
the  salmon.  Well — then,  presently  I  was  aware  of  a  little 
ripple  of  brighter  converse  going  round  the  table,  and  saw 
it  had  got  at  the  Princess,  and  a  glance  of  D'Israeli's  made 
me  think  it  must  have  something  to  do  with  me.  And  so 
it  had,  thus: — It  had  chanced  either  the  day  before,  or  the 
day  before  that,  that  the  Planet  Satmrn  had  treated  me 
with  his  usual  adversity  in  the  canying  out  of  a  plot  with 
Alice  in  Wonderland.^    For,  that  evening,  the  Dean  and 

1  [MiM  AUoe  UddeU,  for  whom  ''Lewii  CarroU"  wrote  Us  book.] 
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Mis.  Liddell  dined  by  commaDd  at  Kenheim :  but  the  gkb 
were  not  commanded;  and  as  I  had  beoi  ccmiphinmg  of 
never  getting  a  sight  of  them  lately,  after  knowing  them 
from  tiie  nursery,  Alice  said  that  die  thou^t,  periisps, 
if  I  would  come  round  after  pi^pa  and  mamma  were  sife 
off  to  Blenheim,  EUlith  and  she  mig^t  give  me  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  little  singing,  and  Rhoda  show  n^  how  ^e  was 
getting  cm  with  her  drawing  and  gecmietry,  or  the  ISkt 
And  so  it  was  arranged.  The  night  was  wild  with  snow, 
and  no  one  likely  to  come  round  to  the  Deanery  after 
da^.  I  think  Alice  must  have  sent  me  a  little  note,  when 
the  eastern  coast  of  Tom  Quad  was  clear.  I  dij^ied  roond 
from  Corpus  through  Peckwater,  shoc^  the  snow  off  my 
gown,  and  found  an  armchair  ready  for  me,  and  a  bright 
fireside,  and  a  laugh  or  two,  and  some  juretty  music  looked 
out,  and  tea  coming  up. 

81.  Well,  I  think  Edith  had  got  the  tea  made,  aod 
Alice  was  just  bringing  the  muffins  to  perfection — I  don't 
reccdlect  that  Rhoda  was  there;  (I  never  did,  that  any- 
body else  was  there,  if  Edith  was;  but  it  is  all  so  like 
a  dream  now,  I'm  not  sure) — ^when  there  was  a  sodden 
sense  of  some  stars  having  been  blown  out  by  the  wind, 
round  the  comer ;  and  then  a  crushing  of  the  snow  outside 
the  house,  and  a  drifting  of  it  inside;  and  the  chiUicn 
all  scampered  out  to  see  what  was  wnmg,  and  I  fdlowed 
slowly; — and  there  were  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Liddell  stand- 
ing just  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  footmai  in 
constemation,  and  a  silence, — and — 

'^How  sorry  you  must  be  to  see  us,  Mr.  Ru^nP 
b^gan  at  last  Mrs.  Liddell. 

"  I  never  was  more  so,"  I  replied.  .  "  But  what's  tie 
matter?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Dean,  **  we  couldn't  even  get  past  the 
parks;  the  snow's  a  £Etthom  deep  in  the  Woo<£tock  Road 
But  never  mind;  well  be  very  good  and  quiet,  and  ke^ 
out  of  the  way.  Go  back  to  your  tea,  and  well  have  our 
dinner  downstairs." 
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And  so  we  did ;  but  we  couldn't  keep  papa  and  mamma 
out  of  the  drawing-room  when  they  had  done  dinner,  and 
I  went  back  to  Corpus,  disconsolate. 

Now,  whether  the  Dean  told  the  Princess  himself,  or 
whether  Mrs.  Liddell  told,  or  the  girls  themselves,  somehow 
this  story  got  all  round  the  dinner-table,  and  Disraeli  was 
perfect  in  every  detail,  in  ten  minutes,  nobody  knew  how. 
When  the  Princess  rose,  there  was  clearly  a  feeling  on 
her  part  of  some  kindness  to  me ;  and  she  came  very  soon, 
in  the  drawing-room,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Slade 
Professor. 

82.  Now,  in  the  Deanery  drawing-room,  everybody  in 
Oxford  who  hadn't  been  at  tiie  dinner  was  waiting  to  have 
their  slice  of  Princess — due  officially — and  to  be  certified  in 
the  papers  next  day.  The  Princess, — ^knowing  whom  she 
had  to  speak  to, — might  speak  to,  or  mightn't,  without  setting 
the  whole  of  Oxford  by  the  ears  next  day,  simply  walked 
to  the  people  she  chose  to  honour  with  audience,  and 
stopped,  to  hear  if  they  had  anything  to  say.  I  saw  my 
turn  had  come,  and  the  revolving  zodiac  brought  its  fsdrest 
sign  to  me :  she  paused,  and  the  attendant  stars  and  terres- 
trial beings  round,  listened,  to  hear  what  the  marmot-pup 
had  to  say  for  itself. 

In  the  space  of,  say,  a  minute  and  a  half,  I  told  the 
Princess  that  Landscape-painting  had  been  little  cultivated 
by  the  Heads  of  CoU^^es, — that  it  had  been  still  less  culti- 
vated by  the  Undergraduates,  and  that  my  young-lady  pupils 
always  expected  me  to  teach  them  how  to  paint  like  Turner, 
in  six  lessons.  Finding  myself  getting  into  difficulties,  I 
stopped :  the  Princess,  I  suppose,  felt  I  was  getting  her  into 
difficulties  too;  so  she  bowed  courteously,  and  went  on — to 
the  next  Professor,  in  silence. 

88.  The  crowd,  which  had  expected  a  compliment  to 
Her  Royal  Highness  of  best  Modem  Painters  quality,  was 
extremely  disappointed :  and  a  blank  space  seemed  at  once 
to  form  itself  roimd  me,  when  the  door  from  the  nurseries 
opened;  and — enter  Rhoda — in  fidl  dress! 
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Very  bonitifiil  1  But  jusfc  a  snip  too  diort  in  the  petti- 
oottts, — a  trip  too  daintj  in  the  ankles,  a  dq[>  too  de^ 
of  swed;briar-red  in  the  ribands.  Not  ibt  damsd  who 
came  to  hearicen^  named  Rhoda,^ — ^by  any  means  ;^-4Rit  as 
exquinte  a  little  spny  of  rhododendron  femigineom  is 
ever  iqparided  in  AJ^pine  dew. 

D'lsraeli  saw  his  opening  in  an  instant  Drawing  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  he  advanced  to  meet  Rhoda.  The 
whole  room  became  all  eyes  and  ears.  Bowing  with  kindlf 
reverence,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  introduced  her  to*-tk 
world.  '^  ITtii  is,  I  understand,  the  young  lady  in  whose 
art-education  Professor  Ruskdn  is  so  deqply  interested!'' 

And  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  simple  extinetioii; 
for  I  had  never  given  Rhoda  a  lesson  in  my  life,  (no  such 
luck  1 ) ;  3ret  I  oould  not  disclaim  the  intoest, — nor  disown 
Mr.  Macdonald's  geometry  I  I  caubl  only  bow  as  wdl  » 
a  marmot  might,  in  imitation  of  the  Minister;  and  get  st 
once  away  to  Corpus,  out  of  human  ken. 

84.  This  gossip  has  beguiled  me  tiU  I  have  no  time 
left  to  teU  what  in  proper  sequence  ^lould  have  been 
chiefly  dwelt  on  in  this  number,— -the  effect  on  my  mind 
of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  as  opposed  to  the  Henni- 
tage  of  St.  Bruno.'  I  must  pass  at  once  to  the  outline  ct 
some  scenes  in  early  Swiss  history,  of  which  the  reader 
must  be  reminded  before  he  can  understand  why  I  hid 
set  my  heart  so  earnestly  upon  drawing  the  ruined  toweis 
of  Fribourg,  Thun,  and  Rhcanfdden. 

In  the  mountain  kingdom  of  which  I  claimed  posBe»- 
sion  by  the  law  of  love,  in  first  seeing  it  from  the  Col 
de  la  Faudlle,'  the  ranges  ci  entirely  celestial  mountain, 
the  *^ everlasting  clouds'"^  whose  glory  does  not  fede,  are 
arranged  in  clusters  of  summits  de&iitely  distinct  in  fi>nn, 

^  [Acts  xiL  13.1 

•  [Sae  abof«,  p.  481.] 

>  (Set  L  8  194 ;  above,  p.  167.1 

«  tFmn  iUMren*0  hm^  (''The  Alps"):  ''^^o  fint  beholis  tItoM  ewhOng 


clouds/'  fte.    lUskia  wm  denMsss  tiiiokiog  of  tUs  ptsstgo  w^ob,  io  _^ 

liis  own  first  sight  of  ths  Alps,  ho  ssys,  '' Thore  was  no  tbooffht  of  th«r  beiof 

clouds"  (aboTC,  p.  lia).]  ^ 
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and  alwajrs  reoognuable,  tadi  in  its  own  beauty,  by  any 
careful  observer  who  has  once  seen  them  on  the  souUi  and 
north.  Of  these,  the  most  beautifiil  in  Switaerland,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  read,  or  leam,  the  most  beautiful  mountain  in 
the  world,  is  the  Jungfrau  ot  Lauterbrunnen.^  Next  to  her, 
the  double  peaks  of  the  Wetterhwn  and  Wellhom,  with 
their  glacier  of  Rosenlaui;  next  to  these,  the  Aiguille  de 
Bionnassay,  the  buttress  of  Mcmt  Blanc  on  the  south-west ; 
and  after  these  loveliest,  the  various  summits  of  the  Bemese, 
Chamouni,  and  Zermatt  Alps,  according  to  their  relative 
power,  and  the  advantage  of  their  place  for  the  general 
observer.  Thus  the  Humlis  Alp,  though  only  ten  thou- 
sand feet  high,  has  far  greater  general  influence  than  the 
Mont  Combin,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc, 
but  can  only  be  seen  with  difficulty,  and  in  no  associaticm 
with  the  lowlands. 

85.  Among  subordinate  pei^s,  five, — ^the  Toumette  of 
Annecy,  the  Dent  du  Midi  of  Bex,  the  Stockhom,  south 
of  Thun,  Mont  Pilate  at  Lucerne,  and  the  High  Sentis 
of  Appenzell, — are  notable  as  outlying  masses,  of  extreme 
importance  in  their  effect  on  the  approaches  to  the  greater 
chain.  But  in  that  chain  itself,  no  mountain  of  subordinate 
magnitude  can  assert  any  rivalship  witii  Mont  Velan,  the 
ruling  alp  of  the  Great  St.  BemaM. 

For  Mont  Velan  signals  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
past  St.  Maurice,  to  Vevay,  the  line  of  the  true  natural 
pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bemud,  from  France  into  Italy  by 
the  valley  of  Martigny  and  Vid  d'Aosta;  a  perfectly  easy 
and  accessible  pass  for  horse  and  foot,  through  aXL  the 
summer;  not  dangerous  even  in  winter,  except  in  storm; 
and  from  the  earliest  ages,  down  to  Napoleon's,  the  pass 
chosen  by  the  greatest  kings,  and  wisest  missionaries.  The 
defiles  of  the  Simplon  were  still  impassable  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  Episcopate  of  the  Valais  was  therefore  an 
isolated  territory  branching  up  from  Martigny;  unassailable 

>  [LssHa  Steplieii  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion :  eee  hie  Pktifjfrovnd 
<(f  Europe,  p.  139  (1894  ed.).] 
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from  above*  but  in  connectioii  with  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Abbey  St.  Maurice,  bedding  alike  Burgnndian, 
Swks,  and  Saracen  powers  at  bay,  beyond  the  Castle  of 
ChiUon. 

And  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  at  the  time  when 
Swiss  history  opens,  there  was  no  such  country  as  France, 
in  her  existing  strength.  There  was  a  sacied  '^Isle  of 
France,"  and  a  group  of  cities, — Amiens,  Paris,  Soissons, 
Kheims,  Chartres,  Sens,  and  Trpyes,— essentially  Fr^M^  m 
arts,  and  faith.  But  round  this  Frank  central  province  lay 
Picardy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Anjou,  Aquitaine,  Languedoe, 
and  Provence,  all  of  them,  independent  national  powers: 
and  on  the  east  of  the  Cdte  d'Or,*  the  strcmg  and  true 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  for  centuries  contaxled  with 
G^ermany  for  the  dominion  of  Switzerland,  and,  from  Mer 
Alpine  throne,  of  Europe. 

86.  This  was,  I  have  said,  at  the  time  '^when  Swiss 
history  opens'* — as  such.  It  opens  a  century  earlier,  in 
778,  as  a  part  of  all  Christian  history,  when  Charlemagne 
convoked  his  Franks  at  Geneva  to  invade  Italy,  and 
dividing  them  there  into  two  bodies,  placed  Swiss  moon- 
taineers  at  the  head  of  each,  and  sending  one  division  by 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  under  his  own  uncle,  Bemaid,t 
the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  led  the  other  himself  over  the 
Cems.  It  was  for  this  march  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
that  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  given  the  foresters  of  the 
central  Alps  their  three  trumpets — ^the  Bull  of  Uri,  the  Cow 
of  Untwwald,  and  the  Horn  of  Lucerne;^  and,  without 
question,  after  his  Italian  victories,  Switzerland  became  the 
organic  centre  of  civilization  to  his  whole  emfore.     '^It  k 

*  The  eastern  boundarj  of  France  proper  is  formed  hj  the  masses  of 
the  Vosges,  C6te  d'Or,  and  Monts  de  la  Madeleine. 

f  Don't  confuse  kim  with  St.  Bernard  of  Anne<^,  from  whom  the  pass 
is  named;  nor  St  Bernard  of  Annecy  with  St  Bernard  of  Dijon,  the 
Madonna's  chosen  servant. 

1  [See  Gaolliear's  8uiue  HiHoriauej  p.  76.  For  other  i^erences  to  the  Horn  of 
Uri,  see  VoL  XIL  p.  194,  and  Vol  XXXm.  p.  68  n.] 
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thus/'  says  M.  Gaullieur^  "that  the  heroic  history  of  old 
Zurich,  and  the  annals  of  Thurgovie  and  Bh^tie,  are  full 
of  the  memorable  acts  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
among  other  traditions  the  foundation  of  the  Water-church, 
(Wasserkirche,)  at  Zurich,  attaches  itself  to  the  sight  of 
a  marvellous  serpent  who  came  to  ask  justice  of  the  Em- 
peror, in  a  place  where  he  gave  it  to  all  his  subjects,  by 
the  Limmat  shore."* 

87.  I  pause  here  a  moment  to  note  that  there  used  to 
be  indeed  harmless  water  serpents  in  the  Swiss  waters, 
when  perfectly  pure.  I  myself  saw  those  of  the  Lac  de 
Chdde,  in  the  year  1888,  and  had  one  of  them  drawn  out 
of  the  water  by  the  char-a-banc  driver  with  his  whip,  that 
I  might  see  the  yellow  ring  roimd  its  neck.  The  colour 
of  the  body  was  dark  green.  If  the  reader  will  compare 
the  account  given  in  Eagle's  Nest^  of  one  of  the  serpents 
of  the  Giessbach,  he  will  understand  at  once  how  easily 
the  myths  of  antiquity  would  attach  themselves  among  the 
Alps,  as  much  to  the  living  serpent  as  to  the  living  eagle. 

Also,  let  the  reader  note  that  the  6^r^/-coloured  water 
of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  Limmat  gave,  in  old  days, 
the  perfectest  type  of  purity,  of  all  the  Alpine  streams.' 
The  deeper  blue  of  the  Reuss  and  Bhone  grew  dark  at 
less  depth,  and  always  gave  some  idea  of  the  presence  of 
a  mineral  element,  causing  the  colour ;  while  the  Aar  had 
soiled  itself  with  day  even  before  reaching  Berne.  But 
the  pale  aquamarine  crystal  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  with 
the  fish  set  in  it,  some  score  of  them — small  and  great — ^to  a 
cube  fathom,  and  the  rapid  fall  and  stainless  ripple  of  the 
Linmiat,  through  the  whole  of  its  course  under  the  rocks 
of  Baden  to  the  Reuss,  remained,  summer  and  winter,  of 
a  constant,  sacred,  inviolable,  supernatural  loveliness. 

By  the  shore  of  the  Limmat  then,  sate  Charlemagne 
to  do  justice,  as  Canute  by  the  sea: — ^the  first  "Water 

1  [See  Oaollieur's  Sidtn  HUtarique,  p.  770 

*  [In  §  101 :  Bee  Vol.  XXH.  p.  1960 

*  [Compare  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  8e9anw  and  LUie$  (1865), 
VoL  XVm.  p.  290 
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dmreh**  of  die  beginning  rrrer  is  bis  boQding;^  and  nerer 
was  St  Jerome's  rendering  of  the  twenty^third  Psalm  foog 
in  any  diurch  more  truly:  *'In  loco  paseae,  ibi  ooUoetfit 
me,  super  aguam  refwtiams  educavit"^  Bnt  the  Catiiednl 
Minster  ci  Zurich  dates  from  days  no  longer  questioiiiUe 
or  fabulous. 

US.  During  the  first  years  of  the  tenth  ecotury,  Switio- 
land  was  disputed  between  Rodolph  II.,  King  of  Buigimdy, 
and  Bourcard,  Duke  of  Swalna.  The  Grerman  duke  at  last 
defeated  Rodolph,  near  Winterthur;  but  with  so  modi 
difficulty,  that  he  chose  rather  thenceforward  to  hare  \m 
for  aUy  rather  than  enemy ;  and  gave  him,  for  pledge  of 
peace,  his  daughter  Bertha,  to  be  Burgundian  queen.' 

Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  Bourcard  and  Begi- 
linda,  was  at  this  time  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
marriage  was  not  celebrated  till  921, — and  let  the  reader 
remonber  that  marriage, — ^though  there  was  no  Wedding 
March  i^yed  at  it,  but  many  a  wedding  prayer  said,— fo 
the  beginning  of  all  happiness  to  Burgundy,  JSmtxerland, 
and  Germany.  Her  husband,  in  the  first  ten  years  after 
their  marriage,  in  alliance  with  Hairy  the  Fowler  of 
Grermany,  drove  the  Saracen  and  Hungarian  nomad  annies 
out  of  the  Alps :  and  tiien  Bertha  set  herself  to  effi^e  the 
traces  of  their  ravages;  building,  evnjrwhere  throu£^  her 
territories,  castles,  monasteries,  walled  towns,  and  towers 
of  reftige;  restoring  the  town  and  church  of  Sideurc  in 
980,  of  Moutiers  in  the  Jura,  in  982;  in  the  same  year 
endowing  the  can<nis  of  Amsoldingen  at  Thun,  and  then 
the  diurch  of  Neuch&tel;  finally,  towards  985,  the  chordi 
and   convent  of  Zurich,   of  which   her  mother   B^gOiiMls 

^  [One  of  the  towen  of  the  Gross  Munster,  or  Waflserkirche,  on  the  right  l»nk 
of  the  liramet,  k  ctill  calM  ^ChaikiiMgne's  Tower."] 
s  [Ptelm  zjoii.  2  (Vulgate).] 
*  [For  the  ctory  of  Bertha  mentioned  in  Longfellow's  CourUhip  qfMUet  Sta»diA- 

" .  .  .  the  heantiful  Bertha^  the  siunner^  the  oneen  of  Helvetia; 
Who  at  she  rode  on  her  palfrey,  e'er  vallev  and  meaaow  and  monntain, 
firer  waa  tinning  her  thread  trom  a  diatas  fixed  t0  her  spindle" — 

see  Oaunieor's  La  Sttisn  Hhtmijue^  ch.  ▼.  pp.  87-^,  hen  followed  bjr  Radda. 
For  other  references  to  her,  see  Vol.  XXXIll.  p.  493  and  n.] 
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became  abbess  in  949,  and  remained  abbess  till  her  death ; 
— ^the  Queen  Bertha  herself  residing  chiefly  near  her,  in  a 
tower  on  Momit  Albis. 

89.  In  950  Bertha  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  son- 
in-law  Lothaire,  and  the  imprisonment  of  her  daughter 
Adelaide  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  But  Otho  the  Great,  of 
Grermany,  avenged  Lothaire,  drove  Berenger  out  of  Italy, 
and  himself  married  Adelaide,  reinstating  Conrad  of  Bur- 
gundy on  the  throne  of  Burgundy  and  Switzerland:  and 
then  Bertha,  strong  at  once  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  her  son,  and  the  emperor  her  son-in-law,  and  with 
her  mother  beside  her.  Abbess  of  the  Convent  des  Dames 
Nobles  of  Zurich,  b^^  her  work  of  perfect  beneficence  to 
the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  summer  times,  spinning  from  her  distaff  as  she 
rode,  she  traversed — ^the  legends  say,  with  only  a  country 
guide  to  lead  her  horse,  (when  such  a  queen's  horse  would 
need  leading  1) — aU  the  now  peaceful  fields  of  her  wide 
dominion,  from  Jura  to  the  Alps.  My  own  notion  is  that 
an  Anne-of-Grcierstein-like  maid  of  honour  or  two  must 
have  gleamed  here  and  there  up  and  down  tiie  hills  beside 
her;^  and  a  couple  of  old  knights,  perhaps,  followed  at 
their  own  pace.  Howsoever,  the  queen  verily  did  know 
her  peasants,  and  their  cottages  and  fields,  from  Zurich  to 
Grcneva,  and  ministered  to  them  for  frdl  twelve  years. 

40.  In  962,  her  son  Conrad  gave  authority  almost  mon- 
archic, to  her  Abbey  of  Payeme,  which  could  strike  a  coin- 
age of  its  own.  Not  much  after  that  time,  her  cousin  Ulrich, 
Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  came  to  visit  her ;  and  with  him  and 
the  king  her  son,  she  revisited  all  the  religious  institutions 
she  had  founded,  and  finally,  with  them  both,  consecrated 
the  Church  of  Neuchfttel  to  the  Virgin.  The  Monastery  of 
the  Great  St.  Bemard  was  founded  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  find  the  year  of  her  death,  but  her  son  Conrad 
died  in  998,  and  was  buried  beside  his  mother  at  Payeme.' 

>  [See  the  firtt  appeanmce  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  emong  the  hills  at  the  end  of 
chap.  ii.  of  the  novel.] 
<  [See  Gaollieor,  p.  97.] 
XXXV.  2  k 
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And  during  the  whole  of  the  ekventh  c&atvajf  and 
more  than  half  of  the  twelfth,  the  power  of  Botha's  msti- 
tutions,  and  of  the  Church  generally,  increased  m  Switzer- 
land; but  gradually  corrupted  by  its  wealth  of  territc»7 
into  a  feudal  hierarchy,  against  which,  together  with  that 
of  the  nobles  who  were  always  at  war  with  each  otho , 
Duke  Berthold  IV.,  of  Zaehringen,  undertook,  in  1178,  the 
founding  of  Fribouro  in  UchthukL^ 

The  culminating  point  of  the  new  city  above  the  scarped 
rocks  which  border  tiie  Sarine  (on  the  eastam  bank?)  was 
occupied  by  the  ChAteau  de  Tyr  (Tyrensis),  ancient  home 
of  the  Counts  of  that  country,  and  cradle,  it  is  believed, 
of  the  house  of  Thierstein.  Berthold  called  his  new  town 
Freyburg,  as  well  as  that  which  existed  already  in  his 
states  of  Breisgau,  because  he  granted  it  in  effect  the  same 
liberties,  the  same  franchises,  and  the  same  communal  charter 
(Handfeste)  which  had  been  given  to  the  other  Fribcmig. 
A  territory  of  nine  leagues  in  circumference  was  given  to 
Fribourg  in  Uditland,  a  piece  which  they  still  call  ^'the 
old  lands.**  Part  of  the  new  colonists  came  from  Breis^rau, 
Black  Forest  people;  part  from  the  RcHnan  Pays  de  Vaud. 
The  Germans  liv^  in  the  valley,  the  others  on  the  heists. 
Built  on  the  confines  of  France  and  (rermany,  Fribourg 
served  for  the  point  of  contact  to  two  nations  until  then 
hostile;  and  the  Handfeste  of  Fribourg  served  for  a  model 
to  all  the  municipal  constitutions  of  Switzerland.  Still,  at 
this  day,  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  into  two 
languages.' 

41.  This  was  in  1178.  Twelve  years  later,  Berthold  V., 
the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
made,  of  the  village  of  Buigdorf  in  the  Emmenthal,  the 
town  of  Berthoud,  the  name  given  probably  from  his  own; 

*  [See  Oaolliear,  p.  109.  The  following  pewige  in  Roskin't  text  is  trmnakted 
almost  litenliy  from  the  same  page  of  Gaullienr.T 

>  [''The  Canton  Fribniv  is  singalarly  divided  between  the  German  and  French 
languages ;  and  the  line  of  separation,  extending  from  the  8.E.  comer  to  the  N.W., 
passes  throuffh  the  town  of  Fribnrr,  so  that  in  the  upper  town  French  is  spokoi, 
and  in  the  lower  German.  This  custinction,  however^  b  wearing  oot"  (MnrraT's 
Mandboa/c/or  SwUxerbmd,  1801,  toL  i.  p.  261).] 
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and  then,  in  the  year  1191,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  of  Beene,* 

He  chose  for  its  site  a  spot  in  the  royal  domain,  for 
he  intended  the  new  city  to  be  called  the  Imperial  city; 
and  the  place  he  chose  was  near  a  manor  which  had  served 
in  the  preceding  century  for  occasional  residence  to  the 
Rodolphian  kings.  It  was  a  long  high  promontory,  nearly 
an  island,  whose  cliff  sides  were  washed  by  the  Aar.  The 
Duke  of  Zashringen's  Marshal,  Cuno  of  Babenberg,  received 
orders  to  surround  with  walls  the  little  island  on  which 
stood  the  simple  hamlet  of  Berne,  now  become  the  powerful 
city  of  Berne,  praiseworthy  at  first  in  the  democratic  spirit 
of  its  bourgeois,  and  afterwards  in  its  aristocracy,  whose 
policy,  at  once  elevated,  firm,  consistent,  and  ambitious, 
mingled  itself  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  became  a  true  power,  upon  which  the 
sovereigns  of  the  first  order  had  sometimes  to  count. 

Lastly,  Berthold  built  the  Castle  of  Thun,  where  the 
Aar  issues  out  of  its  lake;  castle  which,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day,  commanded  the  whole  level  plain,*  open- 
ing to  Berne,  and  the  pass  into  the  Oberland. 

42.  Thus  the  three  towns  Fribourg,  Berne,  and  Thun, 
form,  at  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  triple  fortress 
of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen,  strengthened  by  a  body  of 
burghers  to  whom  the  Dukes  have  granted  privil^es  till 
then  unknown ;  this  Ducal  and  Civic  allied  power  asserting 
itself  in  entire  command  of  Switzerland  proper,  against  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  in  the  south,  the  Burgundian  princes  in 
the  east,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  Italy,  vested  in  the 
Bishops  of  Sion,  in  the  Valais, — ^thence  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  enthroned 
there  at  Payeme  by  the  bequests  of  Queen  Bertha.  The 
monks  of  her  royal  abbey  at  Payeme,  seeing  that  all  the 
rights  they  possessed  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  en- 
dangered by  the  existence  of  Fribourg,  opposed  the  building 

»  [See  Gaullieur,  p,  111.1 
«  [See  Plate  XXXVL] 
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of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  there,  assertiiig  that  the 
ground  assigned  to  it  and  its  monastery  bekniged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Payeme.*  Berthold  IV.  was  <m  the  pcrint  of 
attacking  the  monks  on  their  own  rock  when  the  noUes  ni 
the  Vaud  interfered,  as  mediators. 

Four  of  them — ^Am^,  Count  of  Geneva,  Vauthier  ai 
BloQay,  Conrad  of  Estaveyer,  and  Rodolfdi  of  Mcmtagny— 
cmnpdled  Berthold  to  ratify  the  privileges,  and  resign  the 
lands,  of  the  monks  of  Fayeme,  by  a  deed  signed  in  1178; 
the  diurch  and  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  being  founded 
at  Fribourg  under  their  rule.  And  this  constitution  of 
Fribourg,  whether  the  Dukes  of  Zashringen  foresaw  it  or 
not,  became  the  fecund  garm  of  a  new  sodal  order.  The 
'< Commune"  was  the  origin  of  the  '"Cantcxi,"  ^and  liie 
beneficent  aera  of  communal  liberty  served  fw  achcmine' 
tncnt  to  the  constitutional  liborties  and  legislative  codes  of 
modam  society.*** 

48.  Thus  fur  M.  GauUieur,  from  whose  widow  I  leased 
my  own  ch&let  at  Momex,*  and  whose  son  I  instructed,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  in  clearing  land  of  useless  stones 
on  the  slope  of  the  Sal^ve, — imder  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Ch&teau  de  Savoie,  the  central  castle,  once,  of  all  Savoy; 
on  the  site  of  whidi,  and  summit  of  its  conical  hill-throne, 
seated  himself,  in  his  pleasure  villa,  all  the  summer  long,  my 
very  dear  friend  and  physician,  old  Dr.  Gosse  of  G^eneva;' 
whose  mountain  garden,  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
mine,  was  indeed  enclosed  by  the  remaining  walls  and 
angle  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Savoy,  of  which  the  Docfanr 
had  repaired  the  lowest  tower  so  as  to  serve  for  a  reserrar 
to  the  rain  rashing  down  the  steep  garden  slopes  in  shmn, 
— and  to  let  none  of  it  be  wasted  afterwards  in  the  golden 
Sal^ve  sunshine. 

''C'^tait  une  tour  de  guerre,"  said  the  Doctor  to  me 
triumphantly,  as  he  first  1^  me  round  the  ccmfines  of  his 


See  GauUieiir^.  109.] 

See  Vol.  XVDU  n.  Kv.l 

For  whom,  see  VoL  XViL  p.  IzL,  and  Vol.  XXXTV.  p.  403.] 
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estate.    "Voyez.    C*^tait  une  tour  de  guerre.    •Ten  ai  fait 
une  bouteillel*' 

44.  But  that  walk  by  the  castle  wall  was  long  after 
the  Mont  Velan  times  of  which  I  am  now  telling;^ — ^m 
returning  to  which,  will  the  reader  please  note  the  homes 
of  the  four  Vaudois  knights  who  stood  for  Queen  Bertha's 
monastery:  Am^  of  Geneva,  Vauthier  of  Blonay,  Conrad 
of  Estaveyer,  and  Rodolph  of  Montagny? 

Am^'s  castle  of  Greneva  stood  on  the  island,  where  the 
clock  tower  is  now;  and  has  long  been  destroyed:  of 
Estaveyer  and  Montagny  I  know  nothing;  but  the  Castle 
of  Blonay  still  stands  above  Vevay,  as  Chillon  still  at  the 
head  of  her  lake;  but  the  ch&teau  of  Blonay  has  been 
modified  gradually  into  comfort  of  sweet  habitation,  the  war 
towers  of  it  sustaining  timber-latticed  walls,  and  crowned 
by  pretty  turrets  and  pinnacles  in  cheerfid  nobleness — 
trellised  all  with  fruitage  or  climbing  flowers;  its  moats 
now  all  garden ;  its  surrounding  fields  all  lily  and  meadow- 
sweet, with  blue  gleamings,  it  may  be  of  violet,  it  may  be 
of  gentian ;  its  heritage  of  human  life  guarded  still  in  the 
peacefully  scattered  village,  or  farmhouse,  here  and  there 
half  hidden  in  apple-blossom,  or  white  with  fallen  cherry- 
blossom,  as  if  with  snow.^ 

45.  I  have  already  told  how  fond  my  father  was  of  stay- 
ing at  the  Trois  Couronnes  of  Vevay,*  when  I  was  up  among 
the  aiguilles  of  ChamounL  In  later  years,  I  acknowledged 
his  better  taste,  and  would  contentedly  stay  with  him  at 
Vevay,  as  long  as  he  liked, — myself  always  perfectly  happy 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  hillsides  round  the  Ch&teau  Blonay. 
Also,  my  father  and  mother  were  quite  able  at  any  time 
to  get  up  as  far  as  Blonay  themselves;  and  usually  walked 

1  [The  rean  1844,  1854,  and  1856  are  those  specially  connected  with  Vevay : 
•ee  Rnakin'a  liit  helow,  p.  632.] 

*  [The  deacription  of  the  chiteau  and  the  iorronnding  country  still  holds ;  bat 
it  has  to  be  added  that  there  is  an  electric  railway  from  Vevay  to  Chambv  faad 
thence  to  Zweisimmen),  with  stations  at  ''Blonav"  and  **  Chateau  de  Blonay/^  The 
walk  to  the  ch&tean  and  the  ascent  of  the  ndghbonring  Pleiades  was  a  &TOiirite 
excursion  of  Rnskin's:  see  VoL  V.  p.  xviii.] 

>  [See  above,  pp.  335,  442.] 
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so  far  with  me  when  I  was  intent  on  the  higher  hills,— 
waiting,  they,  and  our  old  servant,  Lucy  Tovey,^  (whom 
we  took  abroad  with  us  sometimes  that  she  might  see  the 
places  we  were  always  talking  of,)  until  I  had  done  my  bit 
of  drawing  or  hammering,  and  we  all  went  down  tc^^ether, 
through  tiie  vineyards,  to  four  o'clock  dinner;  then  the 
evening  was  left  free  for  me  to  study  the  Doit  d'Ocbe  and 
chains  of  crag  declining  southwards  to  Geneva,  by  sunset 

Thus  Vevay,  year  after  year,  became  the  most  dcnsestic 
of  all  our  foreign  homes.  At  Venice,  my  mother  always 
thought  the  gondola  would  upset ;  at  Chamouni,  my  fathar, 
that  I  shduld  fall  into  the  Mer  de  Glace;  at  Fisa,  he 
would  ask  me,  *^What  shall  I  give  the  coachman?''*  and 
at  Florence,  dispute  the  ddightfulness  of  Cimabue.  Bat 
at  Vevay,  we  were  all  of  a  mind.  My  father  was  ]^ 
fessionally  at  home  in  the  vineyards^ — sentimentally  in  the 
Bosquet  de  Julie;'  my  mothar  liked  apple  orchards  and 
narcissus  meads  as  much  as  I  did ;  and  for  me,  there  was 
the  Doit  du  Midi,  for  eternal  snow,  in  the  distance;  the 
Rochers  de  Naye,  for  climbing,  accessibly  near ;  Chillon  for 
history  and  poetry;  and  the  lake,  in  the  whole  breadth  of 
it  from  Lausanne  to  Meillerie,  for  Tumerian  mist  effects  of 
morning,  and  Tumerian  sunsets  at  evening;  and  mcxm- 
lights, — as  if  the  moon  were  one  radiant  glacier  of  frozen 
gold.  Then  if  one  wanted  to  go  to  Geneva  for  anything, 
there  were  little  steamers, — ^no  mortal  would  believe,  now, 
how  little ;  one  used  to  be  afraid  an  extra  ba^et  of  apples 
would  be  too  much  for  them,  when  the  pier  was  fiill  of 
market  people.  They  called  at  all  the  places  along  the 
north  shore,  mostly  for  country  folks ;  and  often  their  little 
cabins  were  quite  empty.  English  people  thought  the  lake 
of  Geneva  too  dull,  if  they  had  ever  more  than  an  hour 
of  it. 

^  [For  wbom^  lee  abore,  p.  343.] 

'  rSee  above,  p.  419.] 

*  [At  Clarens,  tbree  miles  from  Veray,  described  by  Rousseau  in  tbe  Ifcmtili 
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46.  It  chanced  so,  one  day,  when  we  were  going  from 
Vevay  to  Geneva.  It  was  hot  on  the  deck,  and  we  all 
went  down  mto  the  little  cabin,  which  the  waves  £rom  the 
paddle  wheels  rushed  past  the  windows  of,  in  lovely  wild 
masses  of  green  and  silver.  There  was  no  one  in  the  cabin 
but  ourselves  (that  is  to  say,  papa,  mamma,  old  Anne,  and 
me),  and  a  family  whom  we  supposed,  rightly,  to  be  Ameri- 
can, of  the  best  sort  A  mother  with  three  daughters,  and 
her  son, — ^he  in  charge  of  them  all,  perhaps  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty ;  his  sisters  younger ;  the  mother  just  old  enough  to 
be  their  mother ;  all  of  them  quietly  and  gracefully  cheerful. 
There  was  the  cabin  table  between  us,  covered  with  the 
usual  Swiss  news  about  nothing,  and  an  old  caricature  book 
or  two.  The  waves  went  on  rushing  by;  neither  of  the 
groups  talked,  but  I  noticed  that  from  time  to  time  the 
young  American  cast  somewhat  keen,  though  entirely  cour- 
teous, looks  of  scrutiny  at  my  father  and  mother. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  b^^  to  notice  these 
looks,  he  rose,  with  the  sweetest  quiet  smile  I  ever  saw  on 
any  face  (unless,  perhaps,  a  nun's,  when  she  has  some  grave 
kindness  to  do),  crossed  to  our  side  of  the  cabin,  and 
addressing  himself  to  my  father,  said,  with  a  true  expression 
of  great  gladness,  and  of  frank  trust  that  his  joy  would  be 
understood,  that  he  knew  who  we  were,  was  most  thankful 
to  have  met  us,  and  that  he  prayed  permission  to  introduce 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  us.^ 

The  bright  eyes,  the  melodious  voice,  the  perfect  manner, 
the  simple,  but  acutely  flattering,  words,  won  my  father  in 
an  instant.    The  New  Englander  sat  down  beside  us,  his 

>  [In  a  letter  to  Rntkin  (dated  "Shady  HiU,  28  Sept  1888")  ProfiBSsor  Norton 
wrote:  ''But  I  shall  first  write  on  the  margin  of  the  lovely  account  of  onr 
meeting  on  the  little  steam-hoat  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  that  I,  American  as  I 
was,  should  never  have  ventured  to  address  your  father  or  you  on  that  memorable 
day,  had  you  not  before  that  time  been  previously  kind  to  me.  The  autumn  before, 
that  poor  fallow  Jarves  had  ^ven  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  you.  I  had  sent 
it  to  you^  asking  only  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  Turners.  You  had  kindly  sent 
me  word  to  come  and  look.  I  went,  and  besides  the  pictures  found  you  I  But 
because  you  were  there^  most  kind  and  courteous^  I  did  not  stay  long^  and  when 
we  met  in  the  little  cabin  you  had  foigotten  my  fiu^e.  My  excuse  for  addressing 
you  was  your  previous  goodness  to  me.  ] 
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mother  and  sisters  seeming  at  <»ce  also  to  change  the 
steamer's  cabin  into  a  recepticm  room  in  their  own  home. 
The  rest  ci  the  time  till  we  reached  Greneva  passed  too 
quiddy;  we  arranged  to  meet  in  a  day  or  two  again^  at 
St.  Martin's. 

And  thus  I  became  possessed  of  my  second  Mendt  after 
Dr.  John  Brown ;  ^  and  of  my  first  real  tutm,  Charles  Eliot 
Nort<HL 

>  [Sm  ftWm,  p.  488.] 
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CHAPTER   III 

L'ESTERELIJ2 

Sallbncris,  Sayoy,  9ik  September,  1888. 

47*  The  meeting  at  St  Martin's  with  Norton  and  his 
family  was  a  very  happy  one.  Entirely  sensible  and  amiable, 
all  of  them;  with  the  farther  elasticity  and  acuteness  of 
the  American  intellect,  and  no  taint  of  American  wa3rs. 
Charles  himself,  a  man  of  the  highest  natural  gifts,  in  their 
kind;  observant  and  critical  rather  than  imaginative,  but 
with  an  all-pervading  s}rmpathy  and  sensibility,  absolutely 
free  from  envy,  ambition,  or  covetousness :  *  a  scholar  from 
his  cradle,  nor  only  now  a  man  of  the  world,  but  a  gentle^ 
man  of  the  world,  whom  the  highest  bom  and  best  bred 
of  every  nation,  from  the  Red  Indian  to  the  White  Austrian, 
would  recognize  in  a  moment,  as  of  their  caste. 

In  every  branch  of  classical  literature  he  was  my  supe- 
rior; knew  old  English  writers  better  than  I, — ^much  more, 
old  French ;  and  had  active  fellowship  and  close  friendship 
with  the  then  really  progressive  leaders  of  thought  in  his 
own  country,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Emerson. 

AU  the  sjrmpathy,  and  all  the  critical  subtlety,  of  his 
mind  had  be^  given,  not  only  to  the  reading,  but  to  the 
trial  and  following  out  of  the  whole  theory  of  Modem 
Painters;  so  that,  as  I  said,  it  was  a  real  joy  for  him  to 

*  I  mean,  oovetoumess  of  beautifbl  things,  the  only  tort  that  is  pos- 
sible to  people  like  Charles  Norton  or  me.  He  cave  me  his  best  Greek 
''Fortune/'  a  precious  little  piece  of  flying  marbk,  with  her  feet  on  the 
world,  engmved  with  hexagonal  tmcerv  like  a  honeycomb.^  We  both  love 
its  honey — but  best,  given  by  each  other. 

*  [''Not  a  gift  in  the  usual  sense,"  says  Professor  Nort<m  in  a  note  to  the 
letter  (May  1^  1871)  in  which  Raskin  acknowledged  the  receipt  Presumably 
Raskin  bouaht  it  The  marble  is  mentioned  in  Araira  JRmMd:  see  Vol.  XX. 
p.  328  II.    The  piece  remains  at  Brentwood.] 
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meet  me,  and  a  very  bright  and  ringiilar  one  for  both  of 
us,  when  I  knocked  at  his  door  in  the  Hotd  du  Moot 
Blanc  at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  led  him,  as  the  roseligfat 
flushed  the  highest  snow,  up  the  winding  path  among  the 
mountain  meadows  of  Sallenches. 

I  can  see  them  at  this  moment,  those  mountain  meadows, 
if  I  rise  from  my  writing-table,  and  open  the  old  barred 
valves  of  the  comer  window  erf  the  Hotel  Bellevue; — yes, 
and  there  is  the  very  path  we  climbed  that  day  together, 
apparently  unchanged.  But  on  what  seemed  then  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  beyond  which  the  dawn  rose  cloudless,  and  on 
the  heaven  in  which  it  rose,  and  oa  all  that  we  that  day 
knew,  of  human  mind  and  virtue, — ^how  great  the  dbange, 
and  sorrowful,  I  cannot  measure,  and,  in  this  place,  I  will 
not  speak. 

48.  That  morning  gave  to  me,  I  said,  my  first  tuUur;* 
for  Dr.  John  Brown,  however  far  above  me  in  ga^&al 
power,  and  in  the  knowledge  proper  to  his  own  prcrfession, 
yet  in  the  simplicity  of  his  affection  liked  everytlung  I 
wrote,  for  what  was  true  in  it,  however  imperfectly  car 
faultfuUy  expressed:  but  Norton  saw  all  my  weaknesses, 
measured  all  my  narrownesses,  and,  from  the  first,  took 
serenely,  and  as  it  seemed  of  necessity,  a  kind  of  paternal 
authority  over  me,  and  a  right  of  guidance; — ^though  liie 
younger  of  the  two, — and  always  admitting  my  full  powor 
in  its  own  kind;  nor  only  admitting,  but  in  the  prettiest 
way  praising  and  stimulating.  It  was  almost  impossiUe 
for  him  to  speak  to  any  one  he  cared  for,  without  some 
side-flash  of  witty  compliment;  and  to  me,  his  infinite^ 
varied  and  loving  praise  became  a  constant  motive  to  exer- 
tion, and  aid  in  effort:  yet  he  never  allowed  me  in  the 
slightest  violation  of  the  laws,  either  of  good  writing,  or 
social  prudence,  without  instant  Uame,  or  warning. 

I  was  entirely  conscious  of  his  rectorial  power,  and  affec- 
tionately submissive  to   it;  so  that   he   might  have  done 


*  Grordon  was  only  wj  master  in  Greek,  and  in  cnrnmon  sense;  lie 
nerer  criticized  my  books,  and,  I  sappose,  nurely  read  them. 
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anything  with  me,  but  for  the  unhappy  difference  in  our 
innate,  and  unchangeable,  political  faiths. 

49.  Since  that  day  at  Sallenches  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  the  most  curious  speculation  to  me,  what  sort  of  soul 
Charles  Norton  would  have  become,  if  he  had  had  the 
blessing  to  be  bom  an  English  Tory,  or  a  Scotch  Jacobite, 
or  a  French  Oentilhomme,  or  a  Savoyard  Count.  I  think 
I  should  have  liked  him  best  to  have  been  a  Savoyard 
Count ;  say.  Lord  of  the  very  Tower  of  Sallenches,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  me  at  the  opening  of  the  glen, — ^habitable 
yet  and  inhabited ;  it  is  half  hidden  by  its  climbing  grapes. 
Then,  to  have  read  the  Fhretti  di  San  Francesco^  (which 
he  found  out.  New  Englander  though  he  was,  before  I  did,) 
in  earliest  boyhood;  then  to  have  been  brought  into  in^ 
structively  grievous  collision  with  Commerce,  Liberty,  and 
Evangelicalism  at  Geneva;  then  to  have  learned  Political 
Economy  from  Carlyle  and  me;  and  finally  devoted  him- 
self to  write  the  EQstory  of  the  Bishops  of  SionI  What 
a  grand,  happy,  consistent  creature  he  would  have  been, — 
while  now  he  is  as  hopelessly  out  of  gear  and  place,  over 
in  the  States  there,  as  a  runaway  star  dropped  into  Pur- 
gatory; and  twenty  times  more  a  slave  than  the  blackest 
nigger  he  ever  set  his  white  scholars  to  fight  the  South 
for;  because  all  the  faculties  a  black  has  may  be  fully 
developed  by  a  good  master  (see  Miss  Edgeworth*s  story 
of  The  Grateful  Negro  ^),*— while  only  about  the  thir- 
tieth  or  fortieth  part  of  Charles  Norton*s  effective  contents 
and  capacity  are  beneficially  spent  in  the  dilution  of  the 
hot  lava,  and  fructification  of  the  hot  ashes,  of  American 
character ; — ^which  are  overwhelming,  borne  now  on  volcanic 

♦  I  showed  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  the  "  Picrre-4-Bot "  above 
NeuehAtel,  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  her  pretty  little  daughter  Georgie/ 
— ^when  Georffie  was  about  sixteen,  and  wouldn't  let  me  say  a  word  against 
Unde  Tom :  howbeit,  that  story  of  the  Grateful  Negro,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Othello,  contain,  any  of  the  three,  more,  alike  worldly  and  heavenly, 
wisdom  than  would  furnish  three  Uncle  Toms  Cabins. 

«  [PubUshed  March  1802.  Included  in  the  "Popular  Tales"  in  vol.  vi.  of  the 
collected  Tain  and  MUceilaneout  Pieces  (1826).] 

*  [In  1866;  as  recorded  hi  Time  and  Tide,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  476.] 
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air, — the  life  of  ScoUand,  Eog^d,  Frmce,  and  Italy.  I 
name  Scotland  first,  for  reasons  ifriiidi  will  be  told  in  next 
jRr^rtmte,—**  Joanna's  Care.'' 

50.  Meantime,  here  is  the  last  letter  I  haye  from  Ncnrton, 
diowing  how  we  have  l^ld  hands  sinoe  that  first  day  on 
Greneva  lake: — 

"SiuiiT  HnjL,  Aprtl  SO,  1S87. 

"  It  is  rtrj  good  of  70a,  my  dearest  Rasldn,  to  send  me  soek  a  kmg, 
pleasant  letter,  not  pnnidiing  me  for  my  silence,  bat  trusting 


'Mr  thou 
Tbongh 


^  M^  thought,  whose  lore  for  yoo, 

words  come  hindmost,  hoLdM  his  rank  before.' 


You  are  doing  too  much,  and  your  letter  gives  me  a  fear  lest,  out  of  care 
for  me,  you  added  a  half-hour  of  efbrt  to  the  work  of  a  too  busy  day. 
How  long  it  is  since  I  first  b^pm  to  preach  prudence  to  you !  and  my 
preaching  has  availed  about  as  much  as  the  sermons  in  stones  avail  to 
convert  the  hard-hearted.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  take  eadi  oUier  as  we 
are,  you  ever  imprudent,  I  ever — --^I  leave  the  word  to  your  mercyX 

''The  last  number  of  Praterita^  pleased  me  greatly,  lliere  was  a 
sweet  tone  in  it,  such  as  becomes  tbe  retrospect  of  a  wise  man  as  he 
summons  die  scenes  of  past  life  before  his  eyes ;  the  deamesfl^  the  skaip- 
cut  outline  of  your  memories  is  a  wimder,  and  their  fulness  <rf  Hgfat  and 
colour.  My  own  are  very  different  I  find  the  outlines  of  many  of  tfaem 
blurred,  and  their  colours  feint  The  loss  that  came  to  me  fifteen  years 
ago  included  the  loss  of  vividness  of  memory  of  much  of  my  youth. 

"The  winter  has  been  lonff  and  hard  with  us.  Even  yet  there  are 
snowbanks  in  shady  places,  and  not  yet  is  there  a  sign  of  a  lea£  Even 
the  snowdrops  are  hardly  venturing  out  of  the  earth.  But  the  Inids  have 
come  back,  and  to^lay  I  hear  the  woodpedLcrs  knoddng  at  the  dootB  of 
the  old  trees  to  find  a  shelter  and  home  for  the  summer.  We  have  had 
the  usual  winter  pleasures,  and  all  mv  children  have  been  well,  though  Lily 
is  always  too  delicate,  and  ten  days  hence  I  part  with  her  that  she  may  go 
to  England  and  tiy  there  to  escape  her  summer  cold.  She  goes  out  unckr 
Loweus  charge,  and  will  be  with  her  mother's  sister  and  cousins  in 
England.  My  three  girls  have  just  come  to  beg  me  to  go  out  with  them 
for  a  walk.  So,  good-bye.  I  will  write  soon  again.  Don't  you  write  to 
me  when  yon  are  tired.  I  let  my  eyes  rest  for  an  instant  on  Timer's 
sunset,  and  your  sunrise  fnmi  Heme  Hill,  which  hang  before  me ;  and  with 
a  heart  foil  of  loving  thanks  to  you,— I  am  ever  your  aflectionate 

"C  E  N. 

"My  best  love  to  Joan, — ^to  whom  I  mean  to  write." 

Somewhat  more  of  Joan  (and  Charles  also)  I  have  to 
tell,  as  I  said,  in  next  Prasterita. 

51.  I  cannot  go  on,  here,  to  tell  the  further  tale  of  our 

1  [Ckapter  x.  of  vol  ii.] 
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peace  and  war;  for  the  Fates  wove  for  me,  but  a  little 
while  after  they  brought  me  that  friend  to  Sallenches  glen, 
another  net  of  Love;  in  which  alike  the  warp  and  woof 
were  of  deeper  colours. 

Soon  after  I  returned  home,  in  the  eventful  year  1858, 
a  lady  wrote  to  me  £rom — somewhere  near  Green  Street, 
W.,^ — saying,  as  people  sometimes  did,  in  those  days,  that 
die  saw  I  was  the  only  sound  teacher  m  Art;  but  this 
further,  very  seriously,  that  she  wanted  her  children — ^two 
girls  and  a  boy — ^taught  the  beginnings  of  Art  rightly; 
especially  the  younger  girl,  in  whom  she  thought  I  might 
find  some  power  worth  developing: — ^would  I  come  and  see 
her?  I  thought  I  should  rather  like  to;  so  I  went,  to 
near  Green  Street;  and  found  the  mother — ^the  sort  of 
person  I  expected,  but  a  good  deal  more  than  I  expected, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Extremely  pretty  still,  herself, 
nor  at  all  too  old  to  learn  many  things ;  but  mainly  anxious 
for  her  children.  Emily,  the  elder  daughter,  wasn't  in; 
but  Rosie  was, — ^should  she  be  sent  for  to  the  nursery? 
Yes,  I  said,  if  it  wouldn't  tease  the  child,  she  might  be 
sent  tor.  So  presently  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
Rosie  came  in,  quietly  taking  stock  of  me  with  her  blue 
eyes  as  she  walked  across  the  room;  gave  me  her  hand,  as 
a  good  dog  gives  its  paw,  and  then  stood  a  little  back. 
Nine  years  old,  on  8rd  January,  1858,  thus  now  rising 
towards  ten;  ndther  tall  nor  short  for  her  age;  a  little 
stiff  in  her  way  of  standing.  The  eyes  rather  deep  blue  at 
that  time,  and  fuller  and  softer  than  afterwards.  Lips 
perfectly  lovely  in  profile; — a  little  too  wide,  and  hard  in 
edge,  seen  in  front;  the  rest  of  the  features  what  a  fair, 
well-bred  Irish  girl's  usually  are;  the  hair,  perhaps,  more 
graceful  in  short  curl  round  the  forehead,  and  softer  than 
one  sees  often,  in  the  dose-bound  tresses  above  the  neck. 

52.  I  thought  it  likely  she  might  be  taught  to  draw  a 
little,  if  she  would  take  time;  I  did  not  expect  her  to 
take  pains,  and  told  her  mother  so,  at  once.    Rosie  says 

*  [Aotualljr,  at  10  Great  Cumberland  Place  first,  and  aflenrarda  in  Norfolk  Street] 
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never  a  wcnrd,  but  we  ccmtinue  to  take  gtodc  of  each  otiicr. 
''I  thought  jrou  $0  ugly,*"  she  told  me,  afterwards.  Shd 
didn't  quite  mean  that;  but  only,  her  mother  having  talked 
much  of  my  ^greatness**  to  her,  she  had  expected  nw  to 
be  something  like  Garibaldi,  or  the  Elgin  Theseus;  and 
was  extremely  disappointed. 

I  expressed  myself  as  ready  to  try  what  I  could  nciake 
of  Rosie ;  only  I  couldn't  come  every  other  day  all  the  way 
in  to  Green  Street.  Mamma  asked  what  sort  of  a  road 
there  was  to  Denmark  Hill  ?  I  explained  the  simplici^  and 
beauty  of  its  ramifications  round  the  **  Elephant  and  Castle," 
and  how  one  was  quite  in  the  country  as  soon  as  one  got 
past  the  triangular  field  at  Champion  HilL  And  the  wilder- 
nesses ci  the  Obelisk  having  been  mapped  out,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  passable,  the  day  was  really  appointed  for  first 
lesson  at  Denmark  Hill — and  Emily  came  with  her  sister. 

58.  Emily  was  a  perfectly  sweet,  serene,  delicatefy- 
chiselled  marble  nymph  of  fourteen,  softly  dark-eyed, 
rightly  tender  and  graceful  in  all  she  did  and  said.  I 
never  saw  such  a  &culty  tot  the  arrangement  of  things 
beautiftilly,  in  any  other  human  being.  If  she  took  up  a 
handful  of  flowers,  they  fell  <mt  of  har  hand  in  wreathed 
jewellery  of  ccdour  and  form,  as  if  they  had  been  sown, 
and  had  blossomed,  to  live  together  so,  and  no  otherwise. 
Her  mother  had  the  same  gift,  but  in  its  more  witty, 
thoughtful,  and  scientific  range;  in  Emily  it  was  pure  wild 
instinct  For  an  Irish  girl,  she  was  not  witty,  for  she 
could  not  make  a  mistake;  one  never  laughed  at  what  she 
said,  but  the  room  was  brighter  for  it.  To  Rose  and  me 
she  soon  became  no  more  Emily,  but  ^Wisie,**  named 
after  my  dead  Wisie.'  All  the  children,  and  their  fidiier, 
loved  animals; — my  first  sight  of  papa  was  as  he  caressed 
a  green  pojAnjay  which  was  almost  hiding  itself  in  his 
waistcoat  Envy's  pony.  Swallow,  and  Hosiers  dog,  Bruno, 
will  have  their  day  in  these  memoirs;'  but  Emily's  << Bully ** 

>  rSee  abore,  p.  601.] 

'  iTkt  niMDoin  were  iospeiided,  howefer,  belbre  tlM  dsy  oone.] 
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was  the  perfectest  pet  of  all ; — ^he  used  to  pass  half  his  day 
in  the  air,  above  her  head,  or  behind  her  shoulders,  holding 
a  little  tress  of  her  long  hair  as  far  out  as  he  could,  on 
the  wing. 

54.  That  first  day,  when  they  came  to  Denmark  Hill, 
there  was  much  for  them  to  see; — ^my  mother,  to  begin 
Tvith,  and  she  also  had  to  see  them;  on  both  sides  the 
si^t  was  thought  good.  Then  there  were  thirty  Turners, 
including  the  great  Bialto ;  ^  half-a-dozen  Hunts ;  a  beautiful 
Tintoret;  my  minerals  in  the  study;  the  loaded  apple  trees 
in  the  orchard;  the  glowing  peaches  on  the  old  red  garden 
walL  The  lesson  lost  itself  that  day  in  pomiferous  talk, 
with  rustic  interludes  in  the  stables  and  pigsty.  The  figs 
especially,  it  was  observed,  were  highly  educated,  and  spoke 
excellent  Irish. 

When  next  they  came,  lessons  began  duly,  with  per- 
spective, and  the  analysis  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
triangles  I  I  must  state  here,  generally,  that  ever  since  the 
year  I  lost  in  efforts  to  trisect  an  angle  myself,'  education, 
both  in  drawing  and  ethics,  has  been  founded  by  me  on 
the  pleasant  and  pretty  mysteries  of  trigonometry  I  the  more 
resolutely,  because  I  always  found  ignorance  of  magnitudes 
at  the  root  of  modern  bad  taste  and  frivolity;  and  farther, 
because  all  the  grace,  and  much  of  the  sentiment,  both  of 
plant  and  mountain  form,  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  cone 
they  fill  with  their  branches,  or  rise  into  with  their  cliffs. 

These  geometrical  lessons  are  always  accompanied,  when 
I  have  girls  to  teach,  by  the  most  careful  pencil  study  of 
the  forms  of  leaves  as  they  grow,  whether  on  ground  or 
branch. 

55.  In  botanical  knowledge,  and  perception  of  plant- 
character,  my  eldest  Irish  pupil,  mamma,  was  miles  and 
miles   my   superior;'    and   in   powers   of  design,   both   the 

^  [See  above,  p.  380;  the  Tintoret  may  have  been  the  ''Diana"  (aee  Vol.  XI. 
p.  376)  or  the  portrait  of  a  Doge  (Vol.  XI.  p.  375,  Vol  XXI.  p.  170).] 

>  [See  above,  L  §  95  (p.  86).] 

*  rSee,  for  instance,  a  eommnnication  from  Mrs.  La  Touche  in  ProtefT^tna^ 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  62a] 
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children  were  so :  bat  the  fine  methods  of  measurement  and 
delineati<m  were  new  to  all  <tf  them;  nor  less  the  charm 
of  fiuthfully  represented  colour,  in  full  dayli^t,  and  in  the 
open  air.  Having  Tumer^s  mountain  drawings  of  his  best 
time  beside  us,  and  any  quantity  of  conrolvuluses,  holly- 
hocks, plums,  peaches,  and  apples,  to  bring  in  fimn  the 
garden,  the  afternoon  hours  went  fast;  but  so  much  mcnre 
in  talk  than  woric,  that  I  soon  found,  if  either  triangles 
or  bindweeds  were  to  onne  to  anything,  it  must  be  under 
the  governess's  superintendence,  not  mamma's:  and  that  I 
shouM  have  to  make  my  way  to  Green  Street,  and  up  to 
the  schoolroom,  after  all,  on  at  least  two  out  of  three  of 
the  lesson  days.  Both  the  children,  to  my  extreme  satis- 
facticm,  approved  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  final  order 
was  that  whenever  I  happened  to  go  through  Green  Kareet, 
I  should  pay  thran  a  visit  in  the  nursery.  S<Hnehow,  from 
that  time,  most  of  my  Londcm  avocati<His  led  me  throogfa 
Green  Street. 

It  chanced  above  all  things  well  for  me  that  thdr 
governess  was  a  woman  ci  great  sense  and  power,  whmn 
the  children  entirely  loved,  and  under  whom  mamma  put 
herself,  in  the  schoolroom,  no  less  meekly  than  they ;  partly 
in  play,  but  reaUy  also  a  little  subdued  by  the  dear  ins^^ 
of  the  fearlessly  frank  preceptress  into  her  own  fiuilts.  I 
cannot  call  them  "foibles,''  for  her  native  wit  and  strengdi 
of  character  admitted  none. 

56.  Rosie  had  shortly  ex{Mressed  her  sense  of  her  gover- 
ness's niceness  by  calling  her  "Bun";  and  I  had  not  been 
Icmg  free  of  the  schoolroom  before  she  wanted  a  name  fcnr 
me  also,  significant  of  like  approval  After  some  delibera- 
tion, she  christened  me  "Crampet";  then,  imf^essed  by 
sedng  my  gentleness  to  b^;gars,  canonized  me  as  "Saint 
Crumpet,"  or,  shortly  and  (uractically,  "St.  C," — ^which  I 
remained  ever  aft;erwards;  only  Elmily  said  one  day  to  her 
sister  that  the  C.  did  in  truth  stand  for  "  Chrysostom." 

The  drawing,  and  very  soon  painting,  lessons  wait  en 
meantime   quite  effectively,   both   the  girls   working   wiUi 
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quick  intelligence  and  perfect  feeling;  so  tiiat  I  was  soon 
able,  with  their  mother's  strong  help,  to  make  them  imder- 
stand  the  essential  qualities  both  of  good  painting  and 
sculpture.  Rose  went  on  into  geology ;  but  only  far  enough 
to  find  another  play-name  for  me — ^^  Archigosaurus."  This 
was  meant  partly  to  indicate  my  scientific  knowledge  of 
Depths  and  Ages;  partly  to  admit  me  more  into  family 
relations,  her  mother  having  been  named,  by  her  cleverest 
and  fondest  friend,  "Lacerta,*' — ^to  signify  that  she  had  the 
grace  and  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  without  its  poiscm. 

And  things  went  on, — as  good  girls  will  know  how, 
through  all  that  winter; — ^in  the  spring,  the  Fates  brought 
the  first  whiiipool  into  the  current  oi  them,  in  that  (I 
forget  exactly  why)  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  live  by 
the  Cascine  of  Florence  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  Lung' 
Amo,  instead  of  in  the  Park  by  the  Serpentine.  But  there 
was  the  comfort  for  me  that  Rosie  was  really  a  little  sorry 
to  go  away;  and  that  she  understood  in  the  most  curious 
way  how  sorry  /  was. 

57*  Some  wise,  and  prettily  mannered,  people  have  toki 
me  I  shouldn't  say  anything  about  Rosie  at  aU.  But  I 
am  too  old  now  to  take  advice,  and  I  won  t  have  this 
following  letter — ^the  first  she  ever  wrote  me — moulder  away, 
when  I  can  read  it  no  more,  lost  to  all  loving  hearts. 


NioB,  Monday f  March  18M. 

Dearest  S'.  Crumpet — I  am  so  sorry — I  couldn't  write  before,  there 
wasn't  one  bit  of  time — I  am  so  sorry  yoa  were  digsapPointed — I  only  got 
yr  letter  yesterday  (Sunday),  &  we  only  got  to  Nice  late  on  Saturday 
aftemoon---So  I  have  got  up  so  early  this  morning  to  try  &  get  a  clear 
hour  before  breakfast  to  write  to  you,  which  you  see  I'm  doing — So  you 
thought  of  us,  dear  S^  Crumpet^  &  we  too  thought  so  much  of  you — 
Thank  yon  very  much  for  the  Diary  letter ;  it  was  so  nice  of  you  to  write 
so  long  a  one — I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  too  Archigosaurus  so  I  will 
begin  from  Dover,  &  tell  what  befel  us  up  to  Nice — Emily  asks  me  to  say 
that  she  did  a  picture  at  Dover  of  Dover  Castle  in  a  fog — I  think  it  waa 
to  please  you — Well  we  had  a  roughish  passage,  but  we^ 

*  I  leave  pauses  where  the  old  pages  end. — J.  R. 

XXXV.  2  L 
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•at  on  dedc  it  didn't  mind— We  thoii|^t  h  tdked  aboat  joo— Ereiy 
great  wave  that  came  we  called  a  ninth  ware  and  we  thought  how  plea- 
sant it  w^  be  to  tit  in  a  storm  and  draw  them,  bat  I  thiidc  if  jo«  had 
wanted  it  done  I'd  hare  trjred  to  do  it  S^.  Cmmpet — ^There  was  what  do 
you  think  at  the  prow  of  our  steamer — ^yr  brother  Ardiigosanros,  an  alB- 

fstor^  and  we  said  it  was  jon — ^Well  so  we  got  to  Calais,  breakfasted  at  the 
able  d'HI^te  there,  and  then  besan  that  weiry  railroad  jonmej  from  Calais 
to  Paris — ^The  scenery  was  jost  the  same  all  the  way — I  suppose  yon  know 
it — ^Those  long  straight  rows  of  pedlars  cot  even  at  the  tops  6l  flat  nnm- 
toresting  countiy.  I  drew  the  poplars  in  perspective  for  you  S^.  Cmmpet 
— ^We  got  to  Paris  on 

Friday  evening  4c  sUyed  till  Wednesday— No,  I  couldn't  I  tell  yon,  there 
wasn't  one  bit  of  time  or  do  yon  think  I  wonld  not  have  seised  it  directly 
for  I  know  yr  thinking  why  didn't  she  write — Its  too  long  to  say  all  we 
did  it  dkln^t  do  in  Paris,  so  111  onlv  tell  about  the  Louvre  and  Notre 
Dame.  We  went  to  the  Louvre.  Oh  S^.  Crumpet  how  we  thooght  of 
vou  there— How  we  looked  and  talked  about  the  Titians  you  told  os  to 
look  at  particularly  the  glass  ball  one  &  the  white  Rabbit^ — Yes  we  looked 
so  much  at  them  and  we  did,  all  of  us,  think  them  so  very  beantifal — 
I  liked  two  portraits  of  Titian's  of  two  dark  gentlemen  with  earnest  eyes 
better  than  any  I  think.  We  thought  his  skins  (I  mean  the  skins  he 
made  his  picture-people  have)  so  very  beautifblly  done  4c  we  looked  at 
the  pinks  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes  4c  thought  of  the  Portrait  of  Lord 
Bute^s  4c  you  again  S\  Crumpet. 

58.  We  liked  the  picture  of  Paul  Veronese  of  the  children  playing  with 
the  dog  very  much  I  think  one  of  them  the  most  prominent  with  daik 
eyes  &  not  looking  at  the  dog  is  venr  beautifrd  Why  does  Paul  Veronese 
put  his  own  family  in  the  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  I  wonder  ?  I  liked 
the  little  puppy  in  the  bojrs  arms  trying  to  get  away — ^Ilie  statues  in  tiie 
Louvre  I  think  most  beautifiil.  Is  it  wrong  S^.  Crumpet  to  like  that  noUe 
Venus  Victriz  as  well  as  Titian  If  it  is,  am  I  a  hardened  litUe  tinner? 
Oh  but  they  are  so  beautiful  those  statues  there's  one  d  a  Venus  leaning 
against  a  tree  with  a  Lacerta  running  up  it — Notre  Dame  they  are  spoiling 
as  quick  as  they  can  by  colouring  those  gfand  old  pillars  with  ugly  daobs 
of  green  and  yeUow  etc.  Is  not  that  ''light"  in  the  French?*  It's  a 
bore  saying  all  we  thought  of  Paris,  I  must  get  on  to  the  mountains  not 

*  Referring  to  a  debate  over  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  in  defence  of 
them;  the  one  in  which  she  says,  rightly,  that  they  are  no  more  "light" 
than  a  rifle-ball  is.> 

1  [''An  Allegory  to  honour  of  Alfonso  d'Avalos"  (No.  1589)  and  "The  Vmin 
with  the  Rabbit"  (No.  1578):  for  Rusldn's  notes  on  the  pietare%  see  VoL  XIL 
pp.  458,  452.] 

*  [''  The  English  have  a  seomfnl  insular  way 
Of  calling  the  French  light  .  .  . 
...  Is  a  ballet  light. 
That  dashes  from  Uie  gon-moath?'' 

{Aunra  Leigh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  l^zth  Book.)] 
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to  flay  Alps — Don't  be  Kinfishery  *  dear  S^  Crumpet ;  how  good  it  was  of 
you  to  give  yr  Turners  that  you  love  so  much  to  the  Oxford  Museum 
From  Paris  we  started  early  on  Wednesday  morning  &  travelled  all  day  4c 
all  the  night  in  the  train — ^Yes  you  would  have  said  *'  Poor  Posie "  I  was 
bored  But  we  got  over  it  very  well — It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  running 
after  the  sun  to  the  south  (Dont  be  Kingfishery)  &  awaking  at  about  5 
in  the  morning  to  see  long  plains  of  greyheaded  silvery  olives  and  here 
and  there  pink  perky  peach  trees  dancing  among  them — And  there  were 
groups  of  dark  cool  cypress  trees  pointing  upwanis^  &  hills  &  grey  rocks 
doping  to  the  sea — the  Mediterranean.  &»  we  shook  off  our  sleepiness,  at 
least  Papa  Mama  and  I  did  for  Emily  &  Ad^e  still  slept;  &  saw  behind 
those  peaks  of  craggy  hills  a  pink  smile  coming  in  the  sky  telling  us 
that  the  morning  had  come  really  at  last.  So  we  watched  &  suddenly 
there  rose  (popped  w^  be  a  better  word  for  it  really  rose  in  one  instant) 

auch  a  sun — ''nor  dim,  nor  red"  (you  know  the  verse)  &  then  dipped 
back  again  below  the  hills  It  was  so  beautiful — But  I  shocked  Mama  by 
sajdng  ''Jack  in  the  box"  which  awoke  Emily  who  declared  of  course  she 
had  been  wide  awake  and  had  seen  it  all.  Why  do  people  always  do  that, 
S\  Crumpet?  This  was  just  before  we  came  to  Marseilles.  It  had  been 
snowing  the  day  before  &  it  was  nice  to  go  to  sleep  &  wake  up  in  the 
summer — We  got  to  Toulon  and  there  we  spent  the  day  &  oh  Archigo- 
saurus  we  saw  so  many  Lacertas  there;  again  we  thought  of  you — How 
can  you  wish  to  be  a  parrot  f — are  you  not  our  saint — ^You  wouldn't  look 
a  bit  nice  in  a  gold  laced  cap;  don't  you  know  blue  is  the  colour  you 
should  wear.  At  Toulon  it  was  like  July — I  don't  like  such  heat — Trans- 
plantation  &  scorching  is  too  much   for  an    Irish   rose — But  I   sat  with 

Mama  and  Emily  on  a  rock  &  sketched  Toulon  Harbour,  (or  rather  tried 
to)  for  you  St  Crumpet.  Then  the  next  we  posted,  the  countiy  was  so 
beautiful  some  of  it  &  towards  evening  we  saw  snowy  peaks,  they  were 
the  mountains  of  Savoy.  I  was  pretty  tired  that  night  &  we  had  to  sleep 
At  Frejus  such  a  disagreeable  place.  The  next  day  we  had  six  horses  to 
our  carriage  for  it  was  a  hilly  road.  We  walked  about  two  hours  of  the 
way  over  the  hiUs  |  You  know  what  sort  of  a  view  there  was  at  the  top, 
S^  Crumpet  &  how  one  stands  &  stares  &  says  nothing  because  the  words 
of  Grand  Glorious,  Beautiful  etc  cannot  in  one  quarter  express  what  one 
thinks.  You  the  author  of  M-Ps  c^  describe  it  Irish  roses  can't  But  I 
can  tell  you  how  my  cousins  the  moorland  roses  nodded  at  me  as  I  passed 
and  how  they  couldn't  understand  why  Irish  hedge  roses  bloomed  in  July 
instead  of  March 

5^.  I  can  tell  you  how  the  fields  were  white  with  Narcissi,  how  the  roads 
were  edged  with  mauve-coloured  anemones  &  how  the  scarlet  anemones 

*  Xtfigfishery.     Sitting  sulkily  on  a  branch. 

f  I  suppose  I  had  not  expressed  this  farther  conditioni  of  being  her 
father's  parrot 

X  The  pass  of  the  Esterelle,  between  Fr6jus  and  Nice ;  more  beautiful, 
jilways,  to  me,  than  all  the  groves  and  cliffs  of  the  Riviera.--J.  R.,  1889. 
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wtooi  Qp  in  the  meadows  t«>UH«fnf  me  te  the  caniige  to 
I  wsated  to  feel  them  And  there  were  njrtkt  (wild)  growing  <do8e  to 
the  bloe  Meditemnean  1^  M abm  lay  down  on  them  hj  the  wiide  at 
Omnes  whik  Papa  and  I  were  talking  to  a  perfeetly  deaf  old  Frendi 
fisherman  who  gave  his*  to  me  as  he  eaught  them  potting  them  hnlf  alive 
into  my  hands,  oh,  j€>a  w^  hare  heen  alive  there  Arehigoaaoras.  How  I 
wish  jou  had  been  there.  Well  we  got  here  (Nice)  on  Satardaj  eTening- 
&  we  dimbed  up  an  old  Roman  Ampitheatre  and  saw  of  all  sonaets  the 
moat  glorious.  We  said  it  was  like  light  in  the  West,  Beanvala,^  and 
again  we  thought  of  yon  Oh  S*.  Cmmpet  I  think  of  yon  so  mock  8c  d  tA 
yonr  deameases  to  me 


I  wish  so>eiy  mndi  that  yon  were  hinffj — God  can  nuike  you  ao — ^We 
will  try  not  to  faiget  all  yon  taught  us— -It  was  so  nice  of  yon.  Thai^L 
yon  so  much  firom  both  of  us. — Mama  is  very  glad  yon  went  to  Dr. 
Fergnson  She  says  yon  must  not  give  him  np.  How  very  kind  of  ymt 
to  see  4c  talk  to  oor  old  man  Certainly  the  name  is  myt  beaatifnl  We 
have  all  read  voor  letter  4c  we  all  care  ibr  it  That  was  Indeed  a  '*&tmr 
Irish  kbonrer.  I  like  him  so  mnch ;  such  a  nice  letter.  I  hope  M '  It 
M*  Rttskin  are  well  now.  Will  yon  give  them  onr  love  please  8c  take 
Ibr  yourself  as  mnch  as  ever  yon  plcMe.  It  wiQ  be  a  great  deal  If  yon 
deign  to  take  all  we  send  yon.  I  like  Nice  but  I  don't  mnch  like  bcte^ 
transphmted  except  going  hone.    I  am  ever  ynnr  looe. 

Pattscripi 

Yes,  write  padcets — trunks,  &  we  diall  like  them  so  mnch.  Indeed  t 
couldn't  write  befbie,  I'U  tiy  to  write  again.  You  roust  see  how  we  think 
of  you  &  talk  of  you — ^rose  posie. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  HI 

[The  followiog  additional  passages  found  among  Raskin's  MSS.  carry  on  tie 
story  of  his  life  a  little  fbrther.] 

Chamovni,  18M  September,  1888. — I  was  repeating  over  this  letter  to 
myself  last  night,  the  nearly  Aill  moon  keeping  me  awake,  not  unwillingly, 
with  undonded  light,  as  she  rose  above  the  Dtaie,  and  set  over  tiie  Breven, 
while  the  higher  two  stars  of  Orion's  belt  seemed  to  pause  above  tiie  peak 
of  the  Aiguille  Blaitiire,  a  film  of  white  doud  filling  the  valley  to  the 
south,  stretching  upwards  to  Mont  Blanc — the  aiguilles  all  silver-grey  in 
moonlight. 

Repeating  it — and  thinking  over  its  character  as  distinguished  firom  that 

♦  "Fish  *•  to  be  understood ;  also  that  the  fisherman  was  not  «* perfectly  *' 
deaf,  for  papa  could  not  have  talked  with  his  eyes  only,  as  Rose  could. 

^  [Plate  06  in  Modem  PnhUen,  vol.  v.  (Yol.  VIL  p.  164).] 
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t>f  other  ehildren't  lelten.  There  is  no  preeoeity  in  it  Any  girl  of  real 
powar«  well  taught^  woakl  feel  and  write^  in  aU  sincerity^  just  as  this  Rose 
does,  of  pictures,  statues,  flowers,  and  hills.  But  the  quite  singular  ohar- 
acter  of  the  letter  is  its  sympathy.  There  is  not  a  sentenoe  In  which 
the  child  is  thinking  of  herself.  She  knows  exactly  what  /  am  feeling, 
and  thinks  only  of  tluit,  without  a  shadow  of  vanity,  or  of  impulsive  egoism. 
Her  one  thought  always  is,  *'  Can  I  help  him,  or  give  him  any  joy  ? "  the 
ooiisciousness  of  her  own  power  being  so  habitual  and  frank  that  it  is  used 
as  simply,  as  (?  when)  she  first  gave  me  her  hand,  her  subsequent  knowledge 
of  me  being  deeper  than  a  child's  only  in  its  religious  anxiety  that  I  should 
believe  as  she  believed.  And  in  the  year  I860  the  ''new  epoch  of  life," 
above  spoken  of,^  began  for  me  in  this  wise,  that  my  father  and  mother 
'Could  travel  with  me  no  more,  but  Rose,  in  heart,  was  with  me  always, 
and  all  I  did  was  for  her  sake. 

Bribo,  Simplon,  Mth  September, — ^As  much  for  her  sake,  that  is  to 
•say,  as  of  old,  for  theirs,  and  more  distinctly  also  in  the  dioice  and  tenour 
of  it,  beginning  with  Unto  Me  Last,  composed  at  Chamouni  in  walks  to 
and  fro  under  the  wood  of  the  Arveron.  I  recollect  an  American-^not 
friend,  but  then  intimate  companion^ — asking  me  who  Rosie-posie  was, — 
the  words  sometimes  being  said  aloud  unconsciously. 

Then  in  I860,  I  could  not  bear  being  so  far  away  from  her,  when  she 
'was  at  her  home  in  Ireland,  so,  having  it  also  in  my  mind  to  write  some 
«day  the  analysis  of  sea-waves  which  had  baffled  me  in  Modem  Painiers,^ 
i  stayed  at  Bbulogn^  instead  of  going  on  to  the  Alps,  taking  a  little  bed- 
room and  parlour  under  the  sandhills  north  of  the  pier,  and  set  myself  to 
^atdi  sea  and  sky.  Rose  writing  to  me  every  week  punctually,  and  Emily 
sometimes  interlining  a  word  or  two,  leaning  over  her  shoulder.  I  taught 
myself  to  write  what  writing  is  possible  to  me  in  answer  to  these  letters, 
but  learned  much  more  than  that  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  waves 
to  be  looked  at,  except  the  little  ones  on  the  sands,  which  were  if  anything 
more  puisling  than  the  great  ones. 

I  had  given  up  learning  Greek  by  Gordon's,  I  finally  think,  quite  wise 
Advice,*  and  Latin,  because  I  hated  Lucretius,^  and  was  teased  by  Tacitus. 
But  now,  when  Rose  began  to  ask  me  questions  about  her  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  the  thoughts  I  had  first  expressed  in  Unto  this  Latt  could  receive 
•support  from  Homer  and  Xenophon  and  Horace,  it  was  needful  for  such 
purpose  at  least  to  make  what  verbal  knowledge  I  had,  sound. 

I  took  the  bit  in  my  teeth,  sent  for  my  Plato  to  Bouk>gne,  with 
Xenophon's  EconomUt,  and  Horace,  and  read  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
line  a  day  of  each,  but  that  as  perfectly  as  grammar  and  dictionary  would 
do  it.  Gradually  I  gained  real  scholarship  in  pure  plain  Greek  and  in 
lyric  Latin.  I  cannot  translate  a  Greek  chorus,  nor  do  I  know  the  force 
'of  the  words  used  by  Plato  and  Horace  in  every  other  writer ;  but  I  know 
what  Plato  and  Horace  mean  themselves  by  them,  and  feel  hi  meaning, 


See  p.  485  and  n.]  

The  late  W.  J.  Stillmann :  see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  xxL] 

See  the  Prefiice  to  the  5th  volume.  Vol.  VIL  p.  7.] 

For  Ruskui's  sojourn  there,  see  VoL  XVIL  pp.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.] 

See  above,  p.  252.] 

'Compare  below,  p.  618.] 
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better  than  most  other  tebolari.  But  Gordon'i  waming  emie  fctallj  tme, 
I  loft  at  least  half  of  the  preeknu  years  between  I860  and  1870  in  gainnig^ 
this  schokrship,  whoUj  useless  in  argument  with  modem  writers  filmed 
in  the  French  and  American  schools,  and  takins  the  place  in  mj  own  Hie 
and  time  whidi  ought  to  hare  been  given  to  nnish  mj  well  b^;un  work 
in  geokM^,  or  be|^  earlier  that  wlUch  I  must  leave  merely  hinted  in 
Lake's  mlame* 

If  onlj  I  were  bade  once  again  in  the  Mght  little  room  at  Boulogne — 
with  a  Rosie  letter  on  the  table — and  for  all  other  companionsfip,  a 
shrimp  or  a  limpet  in  a  budcet — she  herself  taught  me  to  catch  crawfish 
in  the  LiflPej — ^what  a  history  of  streams  and  woods  we  could  hare  wrillen 
together! 

I  did  learn  more  at  Boulogne,  however,  of  shrimps  and  limpets  than 
one  can  find  in  bodes ;  and  of  waves,  at  least  the  look  of  them  firom  the 
deck  of  a  Boulogne  lugger.  For  one  day,  as  I  was  watching  the  madcerd 
boats  come  in,  Uie  captain  of  one  which  had  moored  alongside  the  pier 
came  up  the  wooden  ladder  steps  dose  beside  me.  I  liked  the  intelligent 
and  kindly  fi^e,  and  after  vratching  the  play  of  it  a  while,  in  his  tdk  with 
the  people  he  met,  asked  him  if  he  would  take  me  out  with  him  to  see 
some  mackerel  fishing.  After  a  little  debate,  he  consented,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  took  me  out  with  him  in  the  bright  mornings,  and  brought 
me  in  with  the  next  tide,  sometimes  in  <^n  sea  leaving  me  at  the  tiller 
even  in  a  brisk  breeae;  but  he  would  never  let  me  bHng  the  boat  into 
harbour.  The  prettiest  piece  of  sailing  I  saw  was  ono.  intensely  warm  night 
with  high  wind,  the  whole  sea  phosphorescent  in  its  foam,  the  boat  running 
gunwale  under,  and  currents  of  blue  fire  floating  continually  over  the  lower 
side  of  the  deck.  For  the  rest,  in  sunny  mornings,  I  saw  beautiful  things 
in  the  colours  of  the  fresh  caught  fish,  but  could  not  reconcile  it  with  my 
Utopian  prindples  of  Creation  that  any  should  have  pdsonous  spines  in 
their  fins,  and  still  less  with  my  Utopian  prindples  of  sodety  that  my 
good  and  thoughtful  sailing  master  should  only  be  a  Boulogne  pilot. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

JOANNA'S    CARE 

60.  The  mischances  which  have  delayed  the  sequence  of 
Prceterita^  must  modify  somewhat  also  its  intended  order. 
I  leave  Rosie's  letter  to  tell  what  it  can  of  the  beginning 
of  happiest  days;  but  omit,  for  a  little  while,  the  further 
record  of  them, — of  the  shadows  which  gathered  around 
them,  and  increased,  in  my  father's  illness;  and  of  the 
lightning  which  struck  him  down  in  death* — so  sudden,  that 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult,  in  looking  back,  to  realize  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  it  left  either  my  mother  or  me. 
My  own  principal  feeling  was  certainly  anxiety  for  her,  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  in  every  thought  dependent 
on  my  father's  wishes,  and  withdrawn  from  all  other  social 
pleasure  as  long  as  she  could  be  his  companion.  I  scarcely 
felt  the  power  I  had  over  her,  myself;  and  was  at  first 
amazed  to  find  my  own  life  suddenly  becoming  to  her 
another  ideal ;  and  that  new  hope  and  pride  were  possible  to 
her,  in  seeing  me  take  command  of  my  father's  fortune,  and 
permitted  by  him,  from  his  grave,  to  carry  out  the  theories 
I  had  formed  for  my  political  work,  with  imrestricted  and 
deliberate  energy. 

My  mother's  perfect  health  of  mind,  and  vital  religious 
faith,  enabled  her  to  take  all  the  good  that  was  left  to 
her,  in  the  world,  while  she  looked  in  secure  patience  for 
the   heavenly   future:   but   there  was  immediate   need   for 

^  [Between  chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  vol.  iiL  there  had  been  an  interval  of  four 
months,  and  between  chapters  iL  and  iiL  another  of  nine  months,  owing  to  the 
author's  ill-health.] 

>  [He  died,  very  suddenly  at  tbe  end,  on  March  3,  1864 :  see  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  Izxvii.] 
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some  companionship  which  might  lighten  the  burdoi  of  the 
days  to  her. 

61.  I  have  never  yet  spoken  of  the  members  of  my 
grandmother's  family,  who  either  remained  in  Galloway  * 
or  were  associated  with  my  early  days  in  London.  Quite 
one  of  the  dearest  of  them  at  tius  time,  was  Mrs.  Agnew, 
bom  Catherine  Tweddale,  and  named  Catherine  after  her 
aunt,  my  father's  mother.^  Sht  had  now  for  some  years 
been  living  in  widowhood;  her  little  daughter,  Joan,  gdHj 
five  years  old  when  her  father  died,  having  grown  up  hi 
tbeir  pretty  old  house  at  Wigtown,t  in  the  simj^eity  o( 
enthrdy  natural  and  contented  life:  and,  thou^  <^gain  ancl 
again  under  the  stress  of  domestic  sorrow,  untellalde  in 
the  depth  of  the  cup  which  the  death-angels  filled  for  the 
child,  yet  in  such  daily  hi^inness  as  her  own  bright  and 
loving  nature  secured  in  her  rdiations  with  all  those  around 
her;  and  in  the  habits  of  childish  j^y,  or  educaticm,  then 
conunon  in  the  rural  towns  of  South  Scotland:  of  whidi, 
let  me  say  at  once  that  there  was  greater  refinement  in 
them,  and  more  honouraUe  pride,  than  {nrobably,  at  that 
time,  in  any  other  district  of  Europe ;|  a  certain  pathetie 

♦  See  Fragienim,  vol.  L  §  69  [p.  6«]. 

t  Now  pulled  down  and  the  site  taken  far  the  new  eounty  bnildtagiw 
The  house  as  it  once  stood  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  woodcat  at  psge  6 
of  Gordbn  Fh^er's  Guide,*  with  the  Stewartiy  hills  in  the  distance.  I  bare 
jckloai  seen  a  truer  rendering  of  the  look  of  an  old  Scottldi  town. 

I  The  foUowing  couple  ^  P«g«s>  from  Rtdgmmtkif  pot  in  tcij  &w 
words  the  points  of  difference  hetween  them  and  the  Cstallj  progressive 
Mlies  and  vanities  of  Edinburgh : — 

" '  Come  away^  Mr.  Fairford ;  the  Edinburgh  time  is  later  than  ours,'  asid  the 

nPOrOflB. 

"*  kjn^  come  away,  yoang  gentleman,*  said  the  Laird ;  ^1  remember  your  bAm 
weal,  at  the  Cross,  tnirtv  3rear8  afo.  I  reckon  you  are  as  late  in  Edinburgh  as 
at  Londan ;  ftmr  o'dock  hours,  eh  f* 

'' '  Not  quite  so  dc^generate,'  replied  Fairford ;  '  but  certainly  many  Edinbui|§^ 

^  [See  tiie  pedigree,  below,  p.  «0a] 

*  \Wift9wn  mtd  Whiikmrn:  Eiaierieal  and  DeteripHve  JSmtckm,  Sltnm  mad  Jm^- 
doUi  (written  and  published  by  Gordon  Fraser,  Wigtown,  1877X  In  this  editiaa 
the  woodcut  is  the  frontispieee.] 

s  [Chapter  zL] 
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melody  and  power  of  tradition  consecrating  nearly  every 
sc^ie  with  some  past  light,  either  of  heroism  or  rdigion. 

62.  And  so  it  chajiced,  providentially,  that  at  this 
nooment,  wh^i  my  mother's  thoughts  dwelt  constantly  on 
the  past,  there  should  be  this  child  near  us, — still  truly  a 
child,  in  her  powers  of  innocent  pleasure,  but  already  so 
accustomed  to  sorrow,  that  there  was  nothing  that  could 
fiurther  depress  her  in  my  mother's  solitude.  I  have  not 
time  to  tell  ci  the  pretty  little  ways  in  which  it  came 
about,  but  they  all  ended  in  my  driving  to  No.  1,  Cam- 
bridge Street,  on  the  19th  April,  1864:  where  her  uncle 
(my  cousin,  John  Tweddale)  brought  her  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  me,  saying,  ^'This  is  Joan." 

I  had  seen  her  three  jrears  before,  but  not  long  enough 
to  remember  her  distinctly:  only  I  had  a  notion  that  she 
would  -be  "  nice,"  *  and  saw  at  once  that  she  was  entirely 
nice,  both  in  my  mother's  way,  and  mine;  being  now 
seventeen  years  and  some — ^well,  for  example  of  accuracy 

people  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  pot^ne  their  dirmer  till  three,  that  they  may  have 
rail  time  to  auswer  their  London  correspondents.' 

'''London  correraondeots!'  said  Mr.  Maxwell;  'and  pray,  what  the  devil  have 
the  pcoole  of  Auld  Reekie  to  do  with  Loudon  corresponaents  ? ' 

''"Ine  tradesmen  must  have  their  ^ods^'  said  Fairfbrd. 

" '  Can  they  not  bay  oar  own  Scottish  nanafiMstoreB,  and  pick  their  cnstomers' 
pockets  in  a  more  patnotio  manner?' 

"'Then  the  ladies  mast  have  fiuihions,'  said  Falrford. 

'"Can  they  not  bosk  the  ^aid  over  their  heads,  as  their  mother*  did?  A  tartan 
screen,  and  once  a  year  a  new  cockeruony  from  Paris,  should  serve  a  countess; 
bat  ye  have  not  manv  of  them  left,  I  think.  Mareschal,  Airley,  Wintou,  Wemyss, 
Balmerino — ay,  ay,  tne  countesses  and  ladies  of  quality  will  scarce  take  up  too 
much  of  your  ballroom  floor  with  their  quality  hoops  nowadays.' 

" '  There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir,'  said  Fairford ;  '  they  begin  to 
talk  of  a  new  Assembly  Room.' 

***A  new  Assembly  Room!'   said   the   old   Jacobite   Laird.     *Umph — I   mind 

Juartaring  three  hundred  men  in  the  Assembly  Room  you  have.    Bat,  come,  oome : 
U  ask  no  more  questions — the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords,  new  lands.' " 

*  And  the  word  means  more^  with  me,  than  with  Sydney  Smith  (see 
his  Memoirs^);  but  it  means  all  that  he  does,  to  begin  with. 

^  ["A  nice  person  is  neither  too  tall  or  too  short,  looks  clean  and  cheerful, 
has  no  prominent  feature,  makes  no  difficulties,  is  never  misplaoed,  sits  bodkin, 
is  never  foolishly  affected,  and  is  void  of  affectations,"  etc  See  "Definition 
of  'A  Nice  Person,'"  in  Lady  Holland's  Memoir  qf  S^ney  Smith,  1850,  voL  i. 
pp.  Id8-109.] 
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and  consdence — ^forty-five  days,  okL  And  I  very  thankfully 
took  her  hand  out  <^  her  ancle's,  and  received  her  in  tmst, 
saying — I  do  not  remember  just  what, — ^but  certainly /<srf- 
ing  much  more  strongly  than  either  her  unde  or  she  did, 
that  the  gift,  both  to  my  mother  and  me,  was  one  ndudi 
we  should  not  easily  bear  to  be  again  withdrawn.  I  pot 
her  into  my  father's  carriage  at  the  door,  and  drove  her 
out  to  Denmaric  HilL 

68.  Here  is  her  own  account  of  what  followed  between 
my  mother  and  her: — 

''I  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  dear  old 
lady,  who  did  not  inspire  me^  as  she  did  so  many  other 
people,  with  a  feeling  of  awe!  We  were  the  best  of 
friends,  from  the  first.  She,  ever  most  considerate  of  wbit 
would  please  me^  and  make  me  happy ;  and  I,  (ever  a  k)ver 
of  old  ladies  I)  delighted  to  find  it  so  easily  possible  to 
please  her. 

^'Next  morning  she  said,  'Now  teU  me  frankly,  child, 
what  you  like  best  to  eat,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Don't 
hesitate;  say  what  you'd  really  like, — for  luncheon  to-day, 
for  instance.'  I  said,  truthfully, '  Cold  mutton,  and  ojrsters ' ; 
and  this  became  a  sort  of  standing  order  (in  montiis  with 
the  letter  rt) — ^greatly  to  the  cook's  amusement. 

"Of  course  I  respectfiilly  called  the  old  lady  ' Mn. 
Btiskin ' ;  but  in  a  day  or  two,  she  told  me  she  didn't  like 
it,  and  woidd  I  call  her  'Aunt'  or  'Auntie'?  I  readily 
did  so. 

"The  days  flew  in  that  lovely  garden,  and  as  I  had 
only  been  invited  to  stay  a  week,  until  Mr.  Ruskin  should 
return  home,*  I  felt  miserable  when  he  did  come,  thinking 
I  must  go  back  to  London  streets,  and  noise ;  (though  I 
was  always  very  happy  with  my  good  uncle  and  aunts). 

"So,  when  the  last  evening  came,  of  my  week,  I  said, 
with  some  hesitation,  'Auntie,  I  had  better  go  back  to  my 
uncle's  to-morrow!' 

*  I  must  have  been  going  awaj  somewhere  the  daj  after  I  broaght 
her  to  Denmark  Hill. 
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"  She  flung  down  her  netting,  and  turned  sharply  roimd^ 
sajring,  *  Are  you  imhappy,  child  V  *  Oh  no  I '  said  I,  '  only 
my  week  is  up,  and  I  thought  it  was  time ' 

''I  was  not  allowed  to  finish  my  sentence.  She  said, 
^ Never  let  me  hear  you  say  an3rthing  again  about  going; 
as  long  as  you  are  happy  here,  stay,  and  we'll  send  for 
your  clothes,  and  make  arrangements  about  lessons,  and 
everjrthing  else  here.' 

"And  thus  it  came  about  that  I  stayed  seven  years/ — 
till  I  married ;  going  home  now  and  then  to  Scotland,  but 
always  getting  pathetic  little  letters  there,  telling  me  to 
^come  back  as  soon  as  my  mother  could  spare  me,  that  I 
was  much  missed,  and  nobody  could  ever  fill  my  place.' 
And  aimtie  was  very  old  then  (not  that  she  ever  could 
bear  being  called  old^  at  ninety  I),  and  I  could  not  ever 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  her  I " 

64.  Thus  far  Joanie;  nor  virtually  have  she  and  I  ever 
parted  since.  I  do  not  care  to  count  how  long  it  is  since 
her  marriage  to  Arthur  Severn ;  only  I  think  her  a  great  deal 
prettier  now  than  I  did  then:  but  other  people  thought 
her  extremely  pretty  then,  and  I  am  certain  that  everybody 
Jelt  the  guileless  and  melodious  sweetness  of  the  face.  Her 
first  conquest  was  almost  on  our  threshold;  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  after  we  had  reached  Denmark  Hill,  Carlyle 
rode  up  the  front  garden,  joyfully  and  reverently  received 
as  always ;  and  stayed  the  whole  afternoon ;  even  (Joan 
says)  sitting  with  us  during  our  early  dinner  at  five.  Many 
a  day  after  that,  he  used  to  come;  and  one  evening,  '^in 
describing  with  some  rapture  how  he  had  once  as  a  young 
man  had  a  delightM  trip  into  Galloway,  'where  he  was 
most  hospitably  entertained  in  the  town  of  Wigtown  by  a 
Mr.  Tweddale,'  I  (Joan)  said  quietly,  *  I  am  so  glad  I  That 
was  my  grandfather,  and  Wigtown  is  my  native  place!' 
He  turned  in  a  startled,  sudden  way,  saying,  'Bless  the 
child,  is  that  so?'  adding  some  very  pretty  compliments  to 
my  place  and  its  people,  which  filled  my  heart  with  great 
pride.     And,   on   another    occasion,   after  he   had   been   to 
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mert  the  Quera  at  Dean  Stanly  V  w  describing  to  us 
wme  of  the  conyersatioD,  he  made  ua  laug^  hy  tdling  bov, 
in  describing  to  Her  Majesty  the  beauty  of  Gkdkoway*  tkit 
^  he  believed  there  was  no  finer  m  mwe  beautiful  dmre  m 
her  kingdom  than  the  one  round  the  shore  of  the  Stewiitry, 
by  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,'  he  got  so  absorbed  in  his  subject 
that,  in  drawing  his  chair  dboaer  to  the  Queen,  be  at  hd 
became  aware  he  had  fixed  it  on  her  dress,  uid  that  sht 
could  not  move  till  he  withdrew  it!  Do  you  think  I  may 
say  jEurthn''  (Of  course,  Joanie),  ''that  Ciurlyle  as  a  yoiq^ 
man  oft^i  went  to  my  great-aunt's  (Mrs.  Church)  in  Dum* 
friesshire;  and  he  has  several  times  told  me  that  he  eon- 
sidled  her  one  of  the  most  remaikaUe  and  kindest  wcnms 
he  had  ever  known*  On  one  occasion  while  th^re,  he  went 
to  the  little  Cummertrees  Church,  where  the  th^i  minister 
(as  a  joke  sometimes  called  'Daft  Davie  Gillespie')  usad 
to  speak  his  mind  very  plainly  &om  the  pulpit,  and  whik 
preaching  a  samon  on  'Youth  and  Beauty  being  lakl  k 
the  grave,*  something  tickled  Carlyle,  and  he  was  sew  to 
smile;  upon  whidi  Mr.  Gillespie  stopped  sudd^y,  looked 
with  a  frown  at  Carlyle  (who  was  sitting  in  my  aunVs  pew), 
and  said,  'Mistake  me  not,  young  man;  it  is  pemtk  aim 
that  you  possess*'  This  was  told  to  me,  (Joan,)  by  an  old 
cousin  of  mine  who  heard  it,  and  was  sitting  next  CwAjk 
at  the  time.'' 

65-  I  am  so  glad  to  be  led  back  by  Joanie  to  the 
thoughts  of  Carlyle,  as  he  showed  himself  to  her,  and  to 
me,  in  those  spring  days,  when  he  used  to  take  pleasure  is 
the  quiet  of  the  Denmaik  Hill  garden,  and  to  use  all  fail 
influence  with  me  to  make  me  contented  in  my  duty  to 
my  mother;  which  he,  as,  with  even  greater  insistence, 
Turner,*  always  told  me  was  my  first ; — ^both  of  them  seeing, 
with  equal  deamess,  the  happiness  of  the  life  that  was 
possible  to  me  in  merely  meeting  my  father's  affecticm  and 

>jrThi8  was  in  1869:  see  Fronde's  Carfylt^^  Ufi  In  Londim,  toI.  0.  p.  ^ 
For  Carlyle's  own  account  of  the  meeting,  see  New  LeUtn  ^f  ThmmM  Gir^  1904» 
vol.  ii.  pp.  26»-255.] 

•  [See  iL  8  106  (above,  pp.  341-2).] 
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hers,  with  the  tranquil  exertion  of  my  own  natund  powers, 
in  the  place  where  Grod  had  set  me. 

Both  at  the  time,  and  ever  since,  I  have  felt  bitter 
remorse  that  I  did  not  make  Carlyle  free  of  the  garden, 
and  his  horse  of  the  stables,  whether  we  were  at  home  or 
not;^  for  the  fresh  air,  and  bright  view  of  the  Norwood 
hills,  were  entirely  gratefol  and  heaUng  to  him,  when  the 
little  back  garden  at  Cheyne  Row  was  too  hot,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  it  too  noisy,  for  his  comfort 

66.  And  at  this  time,  nearly  every  opportunity  of  good, 
and  peace,  was  granted  in  Joan's  coming  to  he^  me  to 
take  care  of  my  mother.  She  was  perfectly  happy,  herself, 
in  the  seclusion  of  Denmaric  Hill ;  while  yet  the  occasional 
evenings  spent  at  George  Richmond's,  or  with  others  of 
her  Liondon  Mends,  (whose  circle  rapidly  widened,)  enabled 
her  to  bring  back  to  my  mother  little  bits  of  gossip  which 
were  entirely  refieshing  to  both  of  us ;  for  I  used  to  leave 
my  study  whenever  Joanie  came  back  from  these  expedi- 
tions, to  watch  my  mother's  fiwe  in  its  glittering  sympathy. 
I  think  I  have  said  of  her  before,  that  although  not  witty 
herself,  her  stnmg  sense  gave  her  the  keenest  enjojrment  of 
kindly  humour,  whether  in  spying  or  incident;"  and  I  have 
seen  her  laughing,  partly  at  Joanie  and  partly  with  her,  till 
the  tears  ran  down  her  still  brightly  flushing  dieeks.  Joan 
was  never  tired  of  telling  her  whatever  gave  her  plea- 
sure, nor  of  reading  to  her,  in  quieter  time,  the  books  she 
delighted  in,  against  which,  giris  less  serenely — nay,  less  re* 
ligiously,  bred,  would  assuredly  have  rebelled, — any  quantity, 
for  instance,  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Richardson. 

(I  interrupt  myself  fw  a  moment  to  express,  at  this 

^  [A  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  firom  the  Continent  ^Jone  13,  1861)  seems  to  show, 
however,  that  Raskin  did  in  some  sort  try  to  do  ions : — 

*'  Let  flowers  he  taken  as  often  as  possihle  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  as  soon 
as  the  strawherries  are  ripe  and  weather  nice,  let  Lucy  go  over  to  CSielsea 
and  tell  Mrs.  Qfflyle,  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  come  with  Mr.  Cktffyle 
to  eat  strawherries  and  fresh  cream. 

''  Mrs.  Carlyle  has  been  very  ill,  and  if  yon  can  all  behave  so  as  to  g^ 
her  to  come  often  and  sit  in  the  garden^  or  Mr.  Carlyle  to  come  there, 
and  smoke  after  his  rides,  I  shall  hi  much  obliged  to  yVn  all."] 
>  [See  above,  p.  142.] 
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latter  time  of  life,  the  de^  admiration  I  still  feel  for 
BiehardsoiL^  The  follies  of  modem  novel  writing  render  it 
impossible  for  young  people  to  understand  the  perfection  of 
the  human  nature  in  his  conception,  and  delicacy  of  finish 
in  his  dialogue,  rendering  all  his  greater  scoies  unsurpass- 
able in  their  own  manner  of  art.  They  belong  to  a  time 
of  the  English  language  in  which  it  could  express  widi 
precision  the  most  delicate  phases  of  sentiment,  necessarify 
now  lost  under  American,  Cockney,  or  scholastic  slang.) 

67.  Joanie  herself  had  real  faculty  and  genius  in  all 
ri^tly  girUsh  directions.  She  had  an  extremely  swed; 
voice,  whether  in  reading  <nr  singing;  inv^itive  wit,  wbidb 
was  softly  satirical,  but  never  mcdidous ;  and  quite  a  pecu- 
liar, and  perfect,  sense  of  clownish  humour,  which  never 
for  an  instant  diminished  her  refinement,  but  enaUed  her 
to  sing  either  humorous  Scotch,  or  the  bri^test  Christy 
Minstrel  carols,  with  a  grace  and  animaticm  which,  within 
their  gentle  limits,  could  not  be  surpassed.  She  had  a 
good  natural  faculty  for  drawing  also,  not  inventive,  but 
realistic ;  so  that  she  answered  ray  first  lessons  with  service- 
able care  and  pati^ice;  and  was  soon  able  to  draw  and 
paint  flowers  which  were  a  great  deal  liker  the  flowers 
themselves  than  my  own  elaborate  studies; — ^no  aot  said 
of  them,  "  What  wonderful  drawing  I  **  but  everybody  said, 
''  How  like  a  violet,  or  a  buttercup ! "  At  that  point,  how- 
ever, she  stayed,  and  yet  stays,  to  my  sorrow,  never  having 
advanced  into  landscape  drawing. 

But  very  soon,  also,  she  was  able  to  help  me  in  arrang- 
ing my  cr3^stals;  and  the  day  divided  itself  between  my 
mother's  room,  the  mineral  room,  the  garden,  and  the 
drawing-room,  with  busy  pleasures  for  every  hour. 

68.  Then,  in  my  favourite  readings,  the  deep  interest 
which,  in  his  period  of  entirely  central  power,  Scott  had 
tak^i  in  the  scenery  of  the  Solway,  rendered  everjrthing 
that  Joanie  coidd  tdl  me  of  her  native  bay  and  its  bills, 

^  [''At  tills  Iftttar  time  of  life"  ;  that  i«,  as  well  as  in  the  early  years,  as  reoorded 
in  ii.  §  70  (above,  p.  306).] 
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of  the  most  living  interest  to  me ;  and  although,  from  my 
father's  unerring  tutorship,  I  had  learned  Scott's  own  Edin- 
burgh accent  with  a  precision  which  made  the  turn  of 
every  sentence  precious  to  me,  (and,  I  believe,  my  own 
rendering  of  it  thoroughly  interesting,  even  to  a  Scottish 
listener,^)— yet  every  now  and  then  Joanie  could  tell  me 
something  of  old,  dassic,  Galloway  Scotch,  which  was  no 
less  valuable  to  me  than  a  sudden  light  thrown  on  a  chorus 
in  iEschylus  would  be  to  a  Greek  scholar; — nay,  only  the 
other  day  I  was  entirely  crushed  by  her  interpreting  to 
me,  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 
village  of  Captain  Clutterbuck's  residence, — Kennaquhair.* 

69.  And  it  has  chiefly  been  owing  to  Joan's  help, — 
and  even  so,  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, — ^that 
I  have  fully  understood  the  power,  not  on  Sir  Walter's 
mind  merely,  but  on  the  character  of  all  good  Scotchmen, 
(much  more,  good  Scotchwomen,^)  of  the  two  lines  of  coast 
from  Holy  Island  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Annan  to  the 
Mull  of  Galloway.  Between  them,  if  the  reader  will  glance 
at  any  old  map  which  gives  rivers  and  mountains,  mstead 

*  ''Ken  na'  where"!  Note  the  cunning  with  which  Scott  himself 
throws  his  reader  off  the  scent,  in  the  first  sentence  of  The  Moruutery, 
by  quoting  the  learned  Chalmers  ''for  the  derivation  of  the  word  'Qfihair,' 
from  the  winding  course  of  the  stream;  a  definition  which  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  degree  with  the  serpentine  turns  of  the  Tweed"!  ("It's 
a  serpenime  him  of  his  own,  I  think!"  says  Joanie,  as  I  show  her  the 
sentence^)  while  in  the  next  paragraph  he  gives  an  apparently  historical 
existence  to  "the  village  of  which  we  speak/'  by  associating  it  with 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  in  the  "  splendour  of  foundation  by  David  I^" 
and  concludes^  respecting  the  lands  with  which  the  king  endowed  these 
wealthy  fraternities,  with  a  grave  sentence,  perhaps  the  most  candid  ever 
written  by  a  Scotsman,  of  the  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation:  "In 
fact,  for  several  ages  the  possessions  of  these  Abbeys  were  each  a  sort  of 
Goshen,  enjoying  the  calm  light  of  peace  and  immunity,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country,  occupied  by  wild  clans  and  marauding  barons,  was  one  dark 
scene  of  confusion,  blood,  and  unremitted  outrage." 

^  [''On  more  than  one  visit  to  Brantwood/'  says  Mr.  Wedderbuniy  "Ruskin 
read  Soott  aloud  after  dinner — quite  admirably.  The  first  novel  I  heard  him  read 
was  The  Fartunee  qf  Nigel,  then  QuenUn  Durward,  and  later  The  Monastery,  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  reading  himself,  and  delighted  in  seeing  his  audience  held 
by  the  book,  and  in  jrielding  to  (or  refusing)  their  appeal  ror  'just  one  more 
chapter.'*'] 
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of  railroads  and  f^tories,  he  will  jBnd  that  all  the  highest 
intellectual  and  monl  powers  of  Sootiand  were  dev'd^>ed, 
from  the  days  of  the  Douglases  at  Loehmahen,  to  those  of 
Scott  in  Edinburgh, — Boms  in  Ayr, — and  Carlyie  at  £ccle- 
fechan,  by  the  pastoral  country,  everywhere  habitable,  hot 
only  by  hardihood  under  suffering,  and  patience  in  poverty; 
defending  themselves  alwajrs  against  the  nmthem  Pietidi 
war  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  southern,  of  the  Rngli^ 
Edwards  and  Percys,  in  the  days  when  whatever  was  love- 
liest and  best  of  the  Catholic  religion  haunted  still  the — 
then  not  ruins, — of  Melroee,  Jedburgh,  Dryburg^,  Kdso, 
DunUane,  Dundrennan,  New  Abbey  of  Dumfries,  and^ 
above  all,  the  most  ancient  Cave  of  Whithorn, — ^the  Candida 
Casa  of  St.  Ninian ;  ^  while  perfectly  sincere  and  passionate 
forms  of  Evangelicalism  purified  and  brightened  the  later 
characters  of  shef^erd  Cameronian  life,'  being  wcm,  like  all 
the  great  victories  <^  Christianity,  by  martyrdoms,  of  wfaidi 
the  memory  remains  most  vivkl  by  those  very  shores  wtore 
Christianity  was  first  plwted  in  Scotland, — Winthom  is,  I 
think,  only  ten  miles  south  of  Wigtown  Bay;  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  Wigtown,  close  to  the  old  Agnew  burying- 
ground^  (where  most  of  Joanie's  family  are  laid»)  are  the 
graves  of  Margaret  MacLachlan,  and  Margaret  Wilson,^ 
over  which  in  rhythm  is  recorded  on  little  square  tmnb- 
stones  the  story  of  their  martyrdom. 

70.  It  was  only,  1  repeat,  since  what  became  practicaUy 
my  ferewell  journey  in  Italy  in  1882,*  that  I  recovered 
the  train  of  old  associaticms  by  re-visiting  Tweedside,  firom 
Coldstream  up  to  Ashestiel;^  and  the  S<dway  shores  firom 
Dumfries  to  WHiithom ;  and  while  what  knowledge  I  had 

»  [See  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  450,  and  Vol  XXXm.  p.  226J 

*  [See  Soottft  account  at  doee  of  dmpter  xxxiii.  of  Wofoerkg  with  lefaicuee  to 
gifted  Gtlfillan,  for  whom  see  V<d.  XXXIV.  p.  324.] 

*  [''The  Marbm  of  tiie  Solway"  (1667-1685)  suffered  death  bj  drowniug  at 
Bladenoch  for  refusing  to  eo&fiinn  to  episcopacy.  The  iseideiit  is  eeiMietooiated 
in  a  picture  by  Millais  (1871),  now  in  the  liverpNOol  Gallerr.] 

*  [For  on  the  actually  last  foreign  ioumey,  in  1888  (lAe  jmt  be^sre  Aat  in 
which  the  present  cfaspter  was  written),  Raskin  was  only  in  Italy  for  a  short  time.] 

*  [In  SeDUrmber  1888:  see  Fon  Ckni^erm,  Letter  98  C'Ashestiel"),  Vd.  XTTX 
pp.  449  ieq.) 
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of  southern  and  foreign  history  then  arranged  itself  for  final 
review,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  space  of  low  mountain 
ground,  with  the  eternal  sublimity  of  its  rocky  seashores, 
of  its  stormy  seas  and  dangerous  sands;  its  strange  and 
mighty  crags,  Ailsa  and  the  Bass,  and  its  pathless  moor- 
lands, haunted  by  the  driving  cloud,  had  been  of  more 
import  in  the  true  world's  history  than  all  the  lovely 
countries  of  the  South,  except  only  Palestine.  In  my 
quite  last  journey  to  Venice^  I  was,  I  think,  justly  and 
finally  impressed  with  the  sadness  and  even  weak7iess  of 
the  Mediterranean  coasts;  and  the  temptation  to  human 
nature,  there,  to  solace  itself  with  debasing  pleasures ;  whUe 
the  very  impossibility  of  either  accumulating  the  treasures^ 
or  multiplying  the  dreams,  of  art,  among  those  northern 
waves  and  rocks,  left  the  spirit  of  man  strong  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  the  world,  and  faithful  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  Heaven. 

71.  It  is  farther  strange  to  me,  even  now,  on  reflection 
-^to  find  how  great  the  influence  of  this  double  ocean  coast 
and  Cheviot  mountain  border  was  upon  Scott's  imagination ; 
and  how  salutary  they  were  in  withdrawing  him  from  the 
morbid  German  fancies  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Carlyle: 
but  there  was  this  grand  original  diiTerence  between  the 
two,  that,  with  Scott,  his  story-telling  and  singing  were  all 
in  the  jojrful  admiration  of  that  past  with  which  he  could 
re-people  the  scenery  he  gave  the  working  part  of  his  day 
to  traverse,  and  all  the  sensibility  of  his  soul  to  love ;  *  while 

*  Ytt,  remember,  so  just  and  intense  is  his  perception,  and  so  stem 
his  eondemnaticm,  of  whatever  is  corrupt  in  the  Scottish  character,  that 
while  of  distinctly  evil  natures — Vamey,  Rashleigh,  or  Lord  Dalgamo  ^ — ^he 
takes  world-wide  examples, — ^the  unpardonable  baseness  of  so-called  re- 
spectable or  religious  persons,  and  the  cruelties  of  entirely  selfish  soldiers, 
are  always  Scotch.  Take  for  the  highest  type  the  Lord  Lindsay  of  The 
Abbot,  and  for  the  worst,  Morton  in  The  Monastery^  then  the  terrible, 
because  at  first  sincere,  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  Old  MortaUhfi  and  in  lower 
kind,  the  Andrew  Fairservice  and  MacVittie  of  Rob  Rcj/,  the  Peter  Peebles 
of  Redgauntlety  the  Glossin  of  6ftiy  Mannermg,  and  the  Saddletree  of  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian, 


»  [In 
•[S» 


Au  October  1888 :  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xzxiL] 
See  FtetUm,  fVitr  and  fbu/,  §  117  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  886).; 
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Carlyle's  mind,  fixed  anxiously  on  the  future,  and  beskb 
embarrassed  by  the  practieal  pinching,  as  well  as  the  unooii* 
fessed  shame,  of  poverty,  saw  and  fdt  from  his  eadiest 
childhood  nothing  but  the  faultfiilness  and  gloom  of  the 
Presttit. 

It  has  been  impossible,  hitherto,  to  msike  the  modem 
reader  understand  tlie  vastness  of  Scott's  true  historieil 
knowledge,  underneath  its  romantic  ccdouring,  nor  the  con- 
centration of  it  in  the  production  of  his  eternally  greit 
poems  and  romances*  l^iglish  ignorance  <^  the  Scottiidi 
dialect  is  at  present  nearly  total;  nor  can  it  be  without 
very  earnest  effort,  that  the  mdody  of  Scott's  verse,^  or 
the  meaning  of  his  dialogue,  can  ever  again  be  estimsted. 
He  must  now  be  read  with  the  care  which  we  give  to 
Chaucer ;  but  with  the  greater  reward,  that  what  is  only  a 
dream  in  Chaucer,  becomes  to  us,  understood  firom  So>tt, 
a  consummate  historical  morality  and  truth. 

72.  The  first  two  of  his  great  poems.  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Mimtrel  and  Marmiouy  are  the  re-animation  of  Bwdei 
legends,  closing  with  the  truest  and  grandest  battle-piece 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  in  the  wh(de  compass  d 
literature;* — ^the  absolutely  fairest  in  justice  to  both  con- 
tending nations,  the  absolutely  most  beautiful  in  its  con- 
ceptions of  both.  And  that  the  palm  in  that  conceptioo 
remains  with  the  Scotch,  through  the  swrow  of  their  defeat, 
is  no  more  than  accurate  justice  to  the  national  character, 
which  rose  £rom  the  fraternal  branches  of  the  Douglas  of 
Tantallon  and  the  Douglas  of  Dunkeld.  But, — ^between 
Tantallon  and  Dunkeld, — ^what  moor  or  mountain  is  there 
over  which  the  purple  cloud  of  Scott's  imagination  has  not 
wrapt  its  light,  in  those  two  great  poems? — followed  by 
the  entirely  heroic  enchantment  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

**  I  include  the  literature  of  all  foreign  languages,  so  fiu-  as  known 
to  me :  there  is  nothing  to  approach  the  finished  delineation  and  flswleis 
majesty  of  conduct  in  Scott's  Flodden. 

^  [Compare  L9ce$  Meimie,  §  126  (VoL  XXV.  p.  118).] 
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dwelling  on  the  Highland  virtue  which  gives  the  strength 
of  clanship,  and  the  Lowland  honour  of  knighthood,  founded 
on  the  Catholic  religion.  Then  came  the  series  of  novels, 
in  which,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,^  those  which  dealt 
with  the  history  of  other  nations,  such  as  Ivanhoe,  Keml- 
worthy  Woodstock^  Qtientin  Durward,  Peveril  of  the  Peak^ 
TJie  Betrothedf  and  The  Crusaders,  however  attractive  to 
the  general  world,  were  continually  weak  in  fancy,  and 
felse  in  prejudice ;  but  the  literally  Scotch  novels,  Waverley, 
Guy  Manneringf  The  Anttguary,  Old  MortaUty,  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  The  Abbot,  Redgauntlet,  and  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  ore,  whatever  the  modem  world  may  think  of 
them,  as  faultless,  throughout,  as  human  work  can  be:  and 
eternal  examples  of  the  ineffable  art  which  is  taught  by 
the  loveliest  nature  to  her  truest  children. 

Now  of  these,  observe,  Guy  Mannering,  RedgavMlet, 
a  great  part  of  Waverley,  and  the  beautiful  close  oi  The 
Abbot,  pass  on  the  two  coasts  of  Solway.  The  entire 
power  of  Old  Mortality  rises  out  of  them,  and  their  influence 
on  Scott  is  curiously  shown  by  his  adoption  of  the  name 
"Ochiltree'*  for  his  bedesman  of  Montrose,  coming,  not 
from  the  near  hills,  as  one  at  first  fancies,  but  from  the 
Ochiltree  Castle,  which  in  Mercator's  old  map  of  1687  I 
find  in  the  centre  of  the  archbishopric,  then  extending  from 
Glasgow  to  Wigtown,  and  correspondent  to  that  of  St. 
Andrew's  on  the  east, — ^the  subordinate  bishopric  of  Candida 
Casa,  answering  to  that  of  Dunkeld,  with  the  bishoprics  of 
the  isles  Sura,  Mura,  and  Isla.  It  is  also,  Mercator  adds 
in  his  note,  called  the  "  bishopric  of  Galloway." 

78.  "  Even  I,"  says  Joanie,  again,  "  remember  old  people 
who  knew  the  real  Old  Mortality.  He  used  to  come 
through  all  the  Galloway  district  to  clean  and  re-cut  the 
old  worn  gravestones  of  the  martjrrs;  sometimes,  I  have 
been  told,  to  the  long  since  disused  kirkyard  of  Kirkchrist, 
the   place   where   my   great   aimt,    Mrs.    Church    (Carlyle's 

^  [See  FUAUm,  Fair  and  Foul;  and  a  letter  of ''  Whit  Tuetday,  1887,"  noir  printed 
in  Arrow  qf  the  Chace,  Vol  XXXIV.  p.  fl07.] 
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Mend,  of  whom  I  have  qiokai^),  b^^an  her  married  life. 
Kirkchrist  is  just  on  the  opposite  side  fix>m  Kiriumdbri^ 
overlooking  the  Biver  Dee." 

I  must  go  back  to  a  middle-aged  map  of  1778,  to  find 
the  noble  river  rightly  traced  firom  its  source  above  Koi- 
mure  Castle  to  the  winding  bay  which  opens  into  Sdway, 
by  St.  Mary's  Isle ;  where  Kirkchrist  is  marked  as  Christ  E, 
with  a  cross,  indicating  the  church  then  existing. 

1  was  stajring  with  Arthur  and  Joan,  at  Kenmure  Castle 
itself  in  the  year  1876,  and  remember  much  of  its  dear 
people :  and,  among  the  prettiest  scenes  of  Scottish  gaidens, 
the  beautifiil  trees  on  the  north  of  that  lawn  on  whidi  tk 
last  muster  met  fix  King  James ; '  **  and  you  know,"  s^ 
Joanie,  *^  the  famous  song  that  used  to  inspire  than  all,  of 
'Kenmiu^*s  on  and  awa',  Willie!*"*  The  thoughts  came 
too  fast  upon  me,  for  before  Joanie  said  this,  I  was  trying 
to  recollect  on  what  height  above  Solway,  Darsie  Latimer 
pauses  with  Wandering  Willie,  in  whom  Scott  records  for 
ever  the  glory, — not  of  Scottish  music  only,  but  of  afl 
Music,  rightly  so  called, — ^idiich  is  a  part  of  Gk)d's  awn 
creation,  becoming  an  expressicm  of  the  purest  hearts. 

74.  1  cannot  pause  now  to  find  the  spot,t  and  still  less 
the  churchyard  in  which,  at  the  end  of  Wuidering  Willie's 
tale,  his  grandsire  wakes:'  but,  to  the  living  reader,  I  hare 
this  to  say  very  earnestly,  that  the  whole  g^ory  and  Wis- 
ing of  these  sacred  coasts  depended  on  the  rise  and  M  d 

*  "Ladj  HunUej  pirn  Sootch  tunes  like  a  Highland  angel  She  m 
a  set  of  Tariations  on  '  Kenmure's  oa  and  awa'/  which  I  told  her  were 
enough  to  raise  a  whole  country-side.  I  never  in  mj  life  heard  such  fire 
thrown  into  that  sort  of  ^lusic'^— Si^  WaUer  ivriimg  to  kii  dattgkier  SopHa, 
Lockkares  *'Life;'  vol  iv.,  page  371  Fed,  1,  1837]. 

f  It  is  on  the  highest  bit  of  moor  between  Dumfries  and  Annan.  Wso- 
dering  WiUie's  "parishine  "  is  only  thus  defined  in  RedgmmtUi  [Letter  xL}- 
''Thej  ca'  the  plaee  Primrose  Knowe." 

»  [See  above,  p.  540.1 

*  Fit  is  a  looU  tradition  that  it  was  from  the  bowling-green  of  Kenmure  Caitte 
that  Lord  Kenmure  rode  away  to  take  part  m  the  risimr  of  1715.1 

*  [See  again  Letter  xi.] 
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their  eternal  sea,  over  sands  which  the  sunset  gilded  with 
its  withdrawing  glow,  from  the  measureless  distances  of 
the  west,  on  the  ocean  horizon,  or  veiled  in  silvery  mists, 
or  shadowed  with  fast-flying  storm,  of  which  nevertheless 
every  cloud  was  pure,  and  the  winter  snows  blanched  in 
the  starlight.  For  myself,  the  impressions  of  the  Solway 
sands  are  a  part  of  the  greatest  teaching  that  ever  I  re- 
ceived during  the  joy  of  youth : — ^for  Turner,  they  became 
the  most  pathetic  that  formed  his  character  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  five  Uber  Studiorum  subjects,  "Solway 
Moss,"  "Peat  Bog,  Scotland,"  "The  Falls  of  Clyde,"  "Ben 
Arthur,"  and  "Dunblane  Abbey," ^  remain  more  complete 
expressions  of  his  intellect,  and  more  noble  moniunents  of 
his  art,  than  all  his  mistiest  after  work,  until  the  days 
of  sunset  in  the  west  came  for  it  also. 

75.  As  RedgcmrUlet  is,  in  its  easily  readable  form,'  inac- 
cessible, nowadays,  I  quote  at  once  the  two  passages  which 
prove  Scott's  knowledge  of  music,  and  the  strong  impres- 
sion made  on  him  by  the  scenery  between  Dumfries  and 
Annan.  Hear,  first,  of  Darsie  Latimer's  escape  from  the 
simplicity  of  his  Quaker  friends  to  the  open  downs  of  the 
coast  which  had  formerly  seemed  so  waste  and  dreary: — 

''The  air  I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The  clouds,  riding 
high  upon  a  summer  breeze,  drove,  in  gay  succession,  over  my  head,  now 
obscuring  the  sun,  now  letting  its  rays  stream  in  transient  flashes  upon 
various  parts  of  the  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the  broad  mirror  of  the 
distant  Firth  of  Solway."  » 

A  moment  afterwards  he  catches  the  tune  of  "Old  Sir 
Thom  a  Ljrne,"  simg  by  three  musicians  **  cosily  niched  into 
what   you  might  call  a  bv/nker^*  a  little  sandpit,  dry  and 

*  This  is  a  modem  word,  meaning,  first,  a  large  chest;  then,  a  recess 
scooped  in  soft  rock.^ 


^  [For  RuskiD's  numerous  references  to  these  plates,  see  the  General  Index.] 

*  That  is,  in  the  original  edition  in  three  volumes,  with  large  print] 

*  This  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  Letter  x.j] 

^  pFhis  is  Ruskin's  note,  and  it  is  curious  that  he  misses  Scott^s  use  of  the 
word  from  the  language  of  golf.    ^^ Furze"  is  ^'whins'*  in  Scott] 
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snug,  sunrounded  by  its  banks,  and  a  screen  of  fiirze  in  full 
Uoom."    Of  whom  the  youngest,  B^ijie,  at  first 

''somewhat  dismayed  at  my  appearance,  but  calculating  on  my  {daca- 
bility,  .  .  .  almost  in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I  was  'a  grand 
gentleman^  and  had  plenty  of  money,  and  was  very  kind  to  poor  Mk,'  and 
informed  me  that  this  was  'Willie  Steenson,  Wanderhig  Willie,  the  best 
fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  (cat-gut)  with  horse-hair.  ...  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  of  this  country.  '  This  country ! '  replied  the  Mind  man,  '  I  am  of 
every  country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of  England  to  the  boot. 
But  yet  I  am  in  some  sense  of  this  country,  for  I  was  bom  wkkm  kemnmg 
of  the  roar  of  Solwtyr' 

76.  I  must  pause  again  to  tell  the  modem  reader  that 
no  wcHrd  is  ever  used  by  Scott  in  a  hackneyed  sense. 
For  three  hundred  years  of  English  ccmimonplace,  roar  has 
riiymed  to  shcre^  as  breeze  to  trees;  yet  in  this  s^itence  the 
word  is  as  powerM  as  if  it  had  never  been  written  till 
now !  for  no  othn  sound  of  the  sea  is  f ot  an  instant  com- 
parable to  the  breaking  of  deep  ocean,  as  it  rises  over  great 
spaces  of  sand.  In  its  rise  and  fSall  on  a  rocky  coast,  it  is 
either  perfectly  silent,  or,  if  it  strike,  it  is  with  a  crash,  or 
a  blow  like  that  of  a  heavy  gun.  Therefore,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  there  may  be  either  splash,  or  crash,  or  sigh^  or 
boom;  but  not  roar.  But  the  hollow  sound  of  the  count- 
less ranks  of  surfy  breakers,  rollmg  mUe  after  mfle  in  cease- 
less  following,  every  one  of  them  with  the  appar^it  anger 
and  threatening  of  a  fate  which  is  assured  deatli  unless  fled 
from, — ^the  sound  of  this  approach,  over  quidcsands,  and 
into  inextricable  gulfs  of  mountain  bay,  this,  heard  far  out 
at  sea,  or  heard  far  inland,  through  the  peace  of  secure  night 
—or  stormless  day,  is  still  an  eternal  voice,  with  the  harm<»iy 
in  it  of  a  mighty  law,  and  the  gloom  of  a  mortal  warning* 

The  old  man  ''preluded  as  he  spoke  .  .  .  and  then  taking  the  old  tone 
of  '  Gakshiels '  ^  for  his  theme,  he  graced  it  with  a  number  of  wild,  compli- 
cated and  beautiful  variations  ;  during  which  it  was  wonderful  to  obacnre 
how  his  sightless  &ce  was  lighted  up  under  the  conscious  pride  and  heart£^ 
delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  very  considerable  powers. 

'''What  think  you  of  that  now,  for  threescore  and  twa?'" 

>  [See  Fort  Oavigira,  Letter  31  (Vol  XXVXL  p.  682}.] 
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77.  I  pause  again  to  distiiiguish  this  noble  pride  of  a 
man  of  unerring  genius,  in  the  power  which  all  his  life  has 
been  too  short  to  attain,  up  to  tiie  point  he  conceives  of, — 
from  the  base  complacency  of  the  narrow  brain  and  dull 
heart,  in  their  own  chosen  ways  of  indolence  or  error. 

The  feeling  comes  out  more  distinctly  still,  three  pages 
fDrward,  when  his  wife  teUs  him, 

'''The  gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  Willie;  ye  maunna  speak  that  gate  to 
him,  hinnie.'  'The  deevil  I  maanna!'  said  Willie/  'and  what  for  maanna 
I  ?    If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  camta  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  hef" 

78.  I  need  to  insist  upon  this  distinction,  at  this  time 
in  England  especially,  when  the  names  of  artists,  whose 
birth  was  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  are  dragged 
through  the  gutters  of  Paris,  Manchester,  and  New  York, 
to  decorate  the  last  puffs  written  for  a  morning  concert, 
or  a  monthly  exhibition.  I  have  just  turned  out  of  the 
house  a  book  in  which  I  am  told  by  the  modem  picture 
dealer  that  Mr.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  or  F.  is  "the  Mozart  of 
the  nineteenth  century '' ;  the  fact  being  that  Mozart's  birth 
wrote  the  laws  of  melody  for  all  the  world  as  irrevocaUy 
as  if  they  had  been  set  down  by  the  waves  of  Solway; 
and  as  widely  as  the  birth  of  St.  Gregory  in  the  sixth 
century  fixed  to  its  date  for  ever  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  musical  expression.  Men  of  perfect  genius  are 
known  in  all  centuries  by  their  perfect  respect  to  all  law, 

*  Joanie  tells  me  she  has  often  heard  the  fame  of  the  real  Wandering 
Willie  spoken  of:  he  was  well  known  in  travel  from  the  Border  right  into 
Galloway,  stopping  to  plaj  in  villages  and  at  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
houses,  and,  strangely,  succeeded  by  a  hUnd  woman  fiddler,  who  used  to 
come  led  by  a  sister ;  and  the  chief  singing  lessons  in  Joanie's  young  days 
were  given  through  Galloway  by  a  h&^  man,  who  played  the  fiddle  to 
perfection ;  and  his  ear  was  so  correct  that  if  in  a  class  of  fifty  voices  one 
note  was  discordant,  he  would  stop  instantly,  tap  loudly  on  the  fiddle  with 
the  back  of  his  bow,  fly  to  the  spot  where  the  wrong  note  came  from, 
pounce  on  the  person,  and  say,  '  It  was  you,  and  it's  no  use  denying  it ; 
u  I  can't  iee,  I  can  hear  I*  and  he'd  make  the  culprit  go  over  and  over 
the  phrase  till  it  was  conquered.  He  always  opened  the  class  with  a 
sweeping  scale,  dividing  off  so  many  voices  to  each  note,  to  follow  in 
succession. 
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and  love  of  past  tradition ;  thdr  wofk  in  the  world  is  neTer 
innovation,  but  new  creation;  without  disturbing  for  an 
instant  the  foundati<His  which  were  laid  of  old  time.  One 
would  have  imagined — at  least,  any  one  but  Scott  would 
have  imagined — ^that  a  Scottish  blind  fiddler  would  ha?e 
been  only  the  exponent  of  Scottish  feding  and  Scottish 
art ;  it  was  even  with  astonishment  that  I  myself  read  the 
conclusion  of  his  dialogue  with  Darsie  Latimar: — 

'"Are  ye  in  the  wont  of  diawing  up  wi'  all  the  gangrel  bodies  that  ye 
meet  on  the  high  loed,  or  ind  cowling  in  a  auid-braker  npon  die  links?' 
deniAnded  WUlie. 

'"Oh,  no!  only  with  honest  folks  like  yoorsel^  Willie,'  was  my  repfy. 

'' '  Honest  folks  like  me !  How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  honest,  or 
what  I  am  ?  I  may  be  the  deeril  himsell  for  what  ye  ken ;  for  he  hsi 
power  to  come  disgidsed  like  an  angel  of  liffht ;  and  besides,  he  b  a  prime 
fiddler.     He  played  a  sonaU  to  Co^elli,  ye  ken.'"^ 

79.  This  reference  to  the  simplest  and  purest  writer  of 
Italian  melody  being  not  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  but 
because  WiDie*s  own  art  had  been  truly  founded  npoa  him, 
so  that  he  had  been  really  an  angd  of  music,  as  well  as 
light  to  him.  See  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
previous  page: — 

'''Do  you  ken  the  Laird?'  said  Willie,  interrupting  an  overture  of 
G>relli,  of  which  he  had  whistled  several  bars  with  great  precision.'' 

I  must  pause  again,  to  crowd  together  one  or  two 
explanations  of  the  references  to  music  in  my  own  writings 
hitherto,  which  I  can  here  sum  by  asking  the  reader  to 
compare  the  use  of  the  voice  in  war,  beginning  with  the 
cry  of  Achilles  on  the  Greek  wall,'  down  to  what  may  be 
named  as  the  two  great  instances  of  modem  choral  war- 
song:   the   singing  of  the   known   Church-hynm*   at  the 

*  Psalm,  I  believe,  rather;  but  see  my  separate  notes  on  St  Louis' 
Psalter  (now  in  preparation  <). 


^  [Letter  xL] 

*  \IH^,  xvin.  217  seq.] 

•  [No  MS.  of  this  has 


been  found  among  Ruskin's  papas.] 
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Battle  of  Leuthen^  {Friedrich^  voL  ii  p.  259),  in  which 
"  five-and-twenty  thousand  victor  voices  joined  " : 

''Now  thank  God  one  and  all. 
With  heart,  with  voice,  with  hands, 
Who  wonders  great  hath  done 
To  us  and  to  all  lands;"— 

and,  on  the  counter  side,  the  song  of  the  Marseillaise  on 
the  march  to  Paris,^  which  began  the  conquests  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  turning  the  tide  of  its  enemies. 
Compare  these,  I  say,  with  the  debased  use  of  modem 
military  bands  at  dinners  and  dances,  which  inaugurate  such 
victory  as  we  had  at  the  Battle  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
modern  no-Battle  of  the  Baltic,  when  our  entire  war  fleet, 
a  vast  job  of  ironmongers,  retreated,  under  Sir  C.  Napier, 
from  before  the  Russian  fortress  of  Cronstadt* 

80.  I  preface  with  this  question  the  repetition  of  what 
I  have  alwajrs  taught,^  that  tiie  Voice  is  the  eternal  musical 
instrument  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  angels  down  to  birds. 
Half  way  between  them,  my  little  Joanie  sang  me  yester- 
day, 18th  May,  1889,  "Farewell,  Manchester,''^  and  "Golden 
Slumbers,*'  two  pieces  of  consummate  melody,  which  can 
only  be  expressed  by  the  voice,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
of  like  melodies  which  have  been,  not  invented,  but  inspired, 
to  all  nations  in  the  days  of  their  loyalty  to  God,  to  their 
prince,  and  to  themselves.  That  Manchester  has  since 
become  the  funnel  of  a  volcano,  which,  not  content  with 
vomiting  pestilence,  gorges  the  whole  rain  of  heaven,*  that 
falls  over  a  district  as  distant  as  the  ancient  Scottish  border, 
— is  not  indeed  wholly  Manchester's  fault,  nor  altogether 
Charles  Stuart's  fault ;  the  b^inning  of  both  faults  is  in  the 
substitution  of  mercenary  armies  for  the  troops  of  nations 

1  [For  another  reference  to  thii  battle,  aee  A  Knigkfi  Faith^  eh.  xii.  (VoL  XXXL 
p.  47&>] 

s  rCompare  FictUm,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  48  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  316^] 

*  [See  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  624,  and  other  referenoee  there  given.] 
«  [See,  for  insUnce,  VoL  XXXI.  pp.  107-112.1 

»  [See  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  429J[ 

*  [For  other  references  to  tjiirlmere  water-works,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  517  n..  and 
VoL  XXIX.  p.  162.] 
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led  by  their  king9.  Had  Queen  Mary  led,  like  ZenoUa, 
at  Langside;^  bad  Charies  L  charged  instead  of  Prince 
Rupert  at  Naseby;  and  Prince  Edward  bade  Lochiel  follow 
fdm  at  CuUoden,  we  should  not  to-day  have  been  debatmg 
who  was  to  be  our  long  at  Birmingham  or  Glasgow.  For 
the  rest  I  take  the  bye-he^  that  Fors  gives  me  in  this 
record  of  the  power  of  a  Urd's  voice  only,* 

81.  But  the  distinction  of  the  music  of  Scotland  firom 
every  other  is  in  its  association  with  sweeter  natural 
sounds,  and  filling  a  deeper  silence.  As  Fors  also  cmiared 
it,  yesterday  afternoon,  before  Joanie  sang  these  scHigs  to 
me,  I  had  been,  for  the  first  time  since  my  return  from 
Venice,  down  to  the  shore  of  my  own  lake,  with  h»  and 
her  two  youngest  children,  at  the  little  pronKuitc^  ci 
shingle  thrown  out  into  it  by  the  only  mountain  hiock 
on  this  eastern  side,  (Beck  L^ven,)  which  commands  the 
windings  of  its  wooded  shore  under  Fumess  Fells,  and  the 
calm  of  its  fairest  expanse  of  mirror  wave, — a  scene  which 
is  in  general  almost  melancholy  in  its  perfect  sc^itude;  but, 
when  the  woods  are  in  their  gladness,  and  the  gre^i— how 
much  purer,  how  much  softer  than  ever  emerald ! — of  their 
unsullied  spring,  and  the  light  of  dawning  summer,  possess^ 
ing   alike   the   clouds   and   mountains  of  the  west, — ^it  is, 

*  '*  An  extraordinarj  scene  is  to  be  witnessed  every  evening  at  Leicester 
in  the  freemen's  allotment  gardens,  where  a  nightingale  has  established 
itself.  The  midnight  songster  was  first  heard  a  week  ago,  and  every  ^^^ 
ing  hundreds  of  people  line  the  roads  near  the  trees  where  the  bird  bts 
his  haunt.  The  crowds  patiently  wait  till  the  music  begins,  and  the  balk 
of  the  listeners  remain  till  midnight,  while  a  number  of  enthusiasts  linger 
till  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Strange  to  say,  the  bird  usualij 
sings  in  a  large  thorn  bush  just  over  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  of  the 
Midland  main  line,  but  the  songster  is  heedless  of  noise,  and  smoke,  umI 
steam,  his  stream  of  song  being  uninterrupted  for  four  or  five  hours  eveiy 
night.  So  large  has  been  the  throng  of  listeners  that  the  chief  constabk 
has  drafted  a  number  of  policemen  to  maintain  order  and  fHnevent  damsge." 
—PaU  Mall  Gazette,  May  11th,  1889. 

^  [The  battle  of  Lsogside,  May  13,  1568 ;  filial  to  the  cause  of  Blary  Qoeea  of 
Scota:  see  The  Abbot,  ch.  xzxvii.  (compare  Vol  XXXIV.  p.  381  ».).  For  ZenolHS, 
see  CKbbon,  chapter  xi.] 
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literally,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  strange  remnants 
of  all  that  was  once  most  sacred  in  this  British  land, — all 
to  which  we  owe,  whether  the  heart,  or  the  voice,  of  the 
Douglas  '<  tender  and  true,"  or  the  minstrel  of  the  Eildons, 
or  the  bard  of  Plynlimmon,  or  the  Ellen  of  the  lonely 
Isle,^ — ^to  whose  lips  Scott  has  entrusted  the  most  beautiM 
Ave  Maria  that  was  ever  sung,  and  which  can  never  be 
sung  rightly  again  until  it  is  remembered  that  the  harp 
is  the  true  ancient  instrument  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  (^ 
Ireland.* 

*  Although  the  violin  was  known  as  early  as  1270,  and  occurs  again  and 
again  in  French  and  Italian  sculpture  and  illumination,  its  introduction,  in 
superseding  both  the  voice,  the  golden  bell,  and  the  silver  trumpet,'  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  in  Naples,  of 
which  Evelyn  writes  in  1644,*  ''The  building  of  the  city  is,  for  the  size,  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe.  To  it  belongeth  three  thousand  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  those  best  built  and  adorned  of  any  in  Italy.  They  greatly 
affect  the  Spanish  gravity  in  their  habit,  delight  in  good  horses,  the  streets 
are  full  of  gallants  on  horseback,  and  in  coaches  and  sedans,  from  hence  first 
brought  into  England  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb;  the  country  people  so 
jovia^  and  addicted  to  music,  that  the  very  husbandmen  almost  universally 
play  on  the  guitar,  singing  and  composing  songs  in  praise  of  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  will  commonly  go  to  the  field  with  their  fiddle, — ^they  are 
merry,  witty,  and  genial,  all  which  I  attribute  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  air." 

What  Evelyn  means  by  the^ddle  is  not  quite  certain,  since  he  himself, 
going  to  study  ''in  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea,"^  there  learned  to  play  on 
"ye  theorba,  taught  by  Signior  Dominico  Bassano,  who  had  a  daughter 
married  to  a  doctor  of  laws,  that  played  and  sung  to  nine  several  instru- 
ments, with  that  skill  and  addresse  as  few  masters  in  Italy  exceeded  her; 
she  likewise  composed  divers  excellent  pieces.  I  had  never  seen  any  play 
on  the  Naples  viol  before." 

^  (The  references  here  are  to  Bishop  Gawin  Douglas  (the  translator  of  Virgil, 
for  whom  see  Vol.  XXXIY.  p.  839),  whom  Raskin  associates  with  the  old  song 
("O  Douglas,  O  Douglas  Teudir  and  trewe"— The  Buke  qf  the  ffowlatj,  st  xxxL); 
to  Thomas  of  Ercildouue  (see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  331) ;  to  The  Bard  of  Gray  : 

"Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head"; 

and  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  iiL  29j 

*  [Compare  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  83  ( VoL  XXIX.  p.  269}.] 

*  TSee  the  Diary  fbr  February  8,  1644-1645 ;  and  for  the  passage  about  the 
theorba,  October  10,  1645.] 

*  [The  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minetrel,  canto  i.  11  :— 

*'  He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name. 


In  Pkdua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 


^ 
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I  am  afraid  of  being  diverted  too  fur  from  Solwsy 
Moss,  and  must  ask  the  reader  to  lock  back  to  my 
description  of  the  Spirit  of  music  in  the  Spani^  chi^  at 
Florence  (''The  Strait  Gate,*"  pages  184  and  185'),  remem- 
bering only  this  passage  at  the  beginning  of  it,  ''After 
learning  to  reason,  you  will  learn  to  sing:  for  you  will 
want  to.  There  is  much  reascm  for  singing  in  the  sweet 
worid,  when  one  thinks  rightly  of  it.  None  for  grumUii^, 
provided  always  you  hax)e  entered  in  at  the  strait  gate. 
You  will  sing  all  along  the  road  then,  in  a  little  ndiile,  in 
a  manner  pleasant  for  other  people  to  hear.'' 

82.  I  will  only  return  to  Scott  for  one  half  page  nnxe, 
in  which  he  has  contrasted  with  his  utmost  masterhood  the 
impressions  of  English  and  Scottish  landscape.  Few  scenes 
of  the  world  have  been  oftener  described,  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  sincerity  of  authors,'  than  the  view  from  Bicb- 
mond  Hill  sixty  years  since;  but  none  can  be  compared 
with  the  ten  lines  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  editi<m  €i 
1880,  page  874: — 

^'A  huge  8ea  of  verdure,  with  crossing  and  intersecting  promontoriei 
of  mmssive  and  tufted  groves,  was  tenanted  by  numberless  flocks  and  herdsj 
which  seemed  to  wander  unrestrained,  and  unbounded,  through  the  nch 
pastures.  The  Thames,  here  turreted  with  villas,  and  there  garlanded  with 
forests,  moved  on  slowlj  and  placidly,  like  the  mighty  monarch  of  the 
scene,  to  whom  all  its  other  beauties  were  but  accessories,  and  bore  on  his 
bosom  a  hundred  barks  and  skiffs,  whose  white  sails  and  gaily  fluttering 
pennons  save  life  to  the  whole. 

*'  As  the  Duke  of  Argyle  looked  on  this  inimitable  landscape,  his  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  his  own  more  grand  and  scarce  less  Ix^utiful  dofnaias 
of  Inveraray*  'This  Is  a  fine  scene,'  he  said  to  hit  oompankm,  cniioos 
periums  to  draw  out  her  sentiments ;  '  we  have  nothing  like  it  in  Scotland.' 
'  It's  Draw  rich  feeding  for  the  cows,  and  they  have  a  fine  breed  o'  cstUe 
here,'  replied  Jeanie ;  '  but  I  like  just  as  weel  to  look  at  the  craigs  ct 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  sea  coming  in  ayont  them,  as  at  a'  thae  mndde 
trees.'" 

88.  I  do  not  know  how  often  I  have  abeady  vainly 
dwelt  on  the  vulgarity  and  vainness  of  the  pride  in  mere 

^  [Ruskin  reHsrs  to  the  first  edition  of  Mornings  in  Ftorenee:  see  now  %  101 

(Vol.  xxm.  p.  aas).] 

*  [As,  for  instaoee,  by  James  Thomson  and  Mallet] 
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magnitude  of  timber  whidi  began  in  Evelyn's  Sylva^  and 
now  is  endlessly  measuring,  whether  Califomian  pines  or 
Parisian  towers, — of  which,  though  they  could  darken  con- 
tinents, and  hide  the  stars,  the  entire  substance,  cost,  and 
pleasure  are  not  worth  one  gleam  of  leafage  in  Kelvin 
Grove,  or  glow  of  rowan  tree  by  the  banks  of  Earn,  or 
branch  of  wild  rose  of  Hazeldean ; — but  I  may  forget,  unless 
I  speak  of  it  here,  a  walk  in  Scott's  own  haunt  of  Rh3aner's 
Glen,*  where  the  brook  is  narrowest  in  its  sandstone  bed, 
and  Mary  Ker  stopped  to  gather  a  wild  rose  for  me.*  Her 
brother,  then  the  youngest  captain  in  the  English  navy, 
afterwards  gave  his  pure  soul  up  to  his  Captam,  Christ,— 
not  like  banished  Norfolk,'  but  becoming  a  monk  in  the 
Jesuits'  College,  Hampton. 

84.  And  still  I  have  not  room  enough  to  say  what  I 
should  like  of  Joanie's  rarest,  if  not  chiefest  merit,  her 
beautiful  dancing.  Real  dancing,  not  jumping,  or  whirling, 
or  trotting,  or  jigging,  but  dancing, — ^like  Green  Mantle's 
in    Redgauntlet^^    winning   applause    from    men    and    gods, 

*  ''Captain  Adam  Ferguson,  who  had  written,  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  his  hopes  of  finding,  when  the  war  should  be  over,  some  shelter* 
ing  eottage  upon  the  Tweed,  within  a  walk  of  Abbotsford,  was  delighted 
to  see  his  dreams  realized;  and  the  family  took  up  their  residence  next 
spring  at  the  new  house  of  Toftfield,  on  which  Scott  then  bestowed,  at  the 
ladies'  request,  the  name  of  Huntley  Bum ; — this  more  harmonious  designa- 
tion being  taken  from  the  mountain  brook  which  passes  through  its  grounds 
and  garden, — ^the  same  &mous  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer's  interviews  with  the  Queen  of  Fairy. 

"On  completing  this  purchase,  Scott  writes  to  John  Ballantyne :— '  Dear 
John, — I  have  closed  with  Usher  for  his  beautiful  patrimony,  which  makes 
me  a  great  laird.  I  am  afraid  the  people  will  take  me  up  for  coining. 
Indeed  these  novels,  while  their  attractions  last,  are  something  like  it.  I 
am  very  glad  of  your  good  prospects.  Still  I  cry.  Prudence!  Prudence! 
Yours  truly,  W.  S.'—LoclcltaH's  '*  Ufe,"  vol.  iv.  page  82  [ed.  1,  1837]. 

^  [The  book  is  referred  to,  in  much  the  same  connexion,  above>  pp.  244-245  n. 
For  ^^maffnitttde  of  timber/^  see  Vol.  XXY.  pp.  506  n.^  507*  'Hie  point  here 
made  by  Ruskin  is  rather  implied  than  expressly  enforced  in  such  passages  as 
Vol.  YIL  p.  19,  Vol  XXVIL  pp.  491-492,  and  Vol.  XXX.  p.  la] 

*  [Ruskm  had  already  mentioned  this  incident  in  Pieaeuren  qf  England,  §  67 
(Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  462).  The  walk  is  mentioned  by  Ruskin  m  a  letter  to  his 
mother  of  July  4,  1867  (Vol  XXXVL).] 

*  [For  the  reforenoe  to  Shakespeare,  see  For§  Clamgera,  Letter  25  (Vol.  XXVIL 
p.  459).] 

«  [See  Letter  xii.] 
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whether  the  fidiermen  and  ocean  Gods  of  Solway,  m  the 
marchmen  and  mountain  Grods  oi  Cheviot*  Rarest,  nowa- 
days, of  all  the  gifts  of  cultivated  womankind.  It  used  to 
be  said  of  a  Swiss  giri,  in  tarms  of  commendaticm,  At 
**  prays  well  and  dances  w^ "" ;  but  now,  no  human  creatine 
can  pray  at  the  pace  of  our  common  prajrers,  or  dance  at 
the  pace  of  pc^ular  gavottes, — ^more  e^edally  the  last;  for 

*  I  matt  here  once  for  all  expUin  cUftinctly  to  the  most  niatter-of- 
&ct  reader^  the  sense  in  which  throughoat  all  my  earnest  writing  of  tiie 
last  twenty  years  I  use  the  plural  word  '*  gods."  I  mean  hy  it,  the  totsHty 
of  qiiritoal  powers,  delegated  by  the  liord  of  the  imiTerse  to  do,  in  their 
several  heightSi  or  offices,  parts  of  His  will  respecting  men,  or  the  woiid 
that  man  is  imprisoned  in ; — not  as  myself  knowing,  or  in  security  beliering, 
that  there  are  such,  bat  in  meekness  accepting  the  testimony  and  hf3k£ 
of  all  ages,  to  the  presence,  in  hearen  and  earth,  of  angek,  principalities^ 
powers,  thrones,  and  the  Uke, — with  genii,  fairies,  or  spirits  ministering 
and  guardian,  <^  destroying  or  tempting ;  or  aiding  good  work  and  inspiring 
the  mightiest  For  aD  these,  I  take  the  general  word  ''gods,"  as  the  best 
onderstood  in  all  languages,  and  the  troest  and  widest  in  meaning,  indod- 
ing  the  minor  ones  of  seraph,  chemb,  ghost,  wraith,  and  the  uke;  and 
myself  knowing  for  an  indisputable  fact,  that  no  trne  happiness  exists,  nor 
is  any  good  work  ever  done  by  human  creatures,  but  in  the  sense  or 
imagination  of  such  presences.  The  following  passage  from  the  first  volmne 
of  Fon  Clamgera'^  gives  example  of  the  sense  in  which  I  most  literally  and 
earnestly  refer  to  them:-* 

''You  think  it  a  great  triumph  to  make  the  sun  draw  brown  landscapes 
for  you !  That  was  also  a  discovery,  and  some  day  may  be  useful.  Bat 
the  sun  had  drawn  landscapes  before  for  you,  not  in  brown,  but  in  green, 
and  blue,  and  all  imaginable  colours,  here  in  England.  Not  one  of  yoa 
ever  looked  at  them,  then ;  not  one  of  you  cares  for  the  loss  of  them, 
now,  when  you  have  shut  the  sun  out  with  smoke,  so  that  he  can  dnv 
nothing  more,  except  brown  blots  through  a  hole  in  a  box.  There  was  a 
rocky  valley  between  Buxton  and  Bakewell,  once  upon  a  time,  divine  as 
the  vale  of  Tempe;  you  might  have  seen  the  gods  there  morning  and 
evening, — Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  Muses  of  the  Light,  walking  in  fiur 
procession  on  the  lawns  of  it,  and  to  and  fro  among  the  pinnacles  of  its 
crags.  You  cared  neither  for  gods  nor  grass,  but  for  cash  (which  yoa  did 
not  know  the  way  to  get).  You  thought  you  could  get  it  by  what  the 
Times  calls  '  Railroad  Enterprise.'  You  enterprised  a  railroad  through  the 
valley,  you  blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of  shaSs  into 
its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  it;  and  now, 
every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  &kewell  in  half-an-hour,  and  every  fool 
in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you  think  a  lucrative  process  of  exchange, 
you  Fools  everywhere!" 

*  [Letter  5,  §  9  (VoL  XXVH.  p.  86).] 
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however  fast  the  clergyman  may  gabble,  or  the  choir-boys 
yowl,  their  psalms,  an  earnest  reader  can  always  think  his 
prayer,  to  the  end  of  the  verse ;  but  no  mortal  footing  can 
give  either  the  right  accent,  or  the  due  pause,  in  any 
beautiful  step,  at  the  pace  of  modem  waltz  or  polka  music. 
Nay,  even  the  last  quadrille  I  ever  saw  well  danced,  (and 
would  have  given  half  my  wits  to  have  joined  hands  in,) 
by  Jessie  and  Vicky  Vokes,  with  Fred  and  Rosina,^  was  in 
truth  not  a  quadrille,  or  four-square  dance,  but  a  beautifully 
fljring  romp.  But  Joanie  could  always  dance  cverjrthing 
rightly^  having  not  only  the  brightest  light  and  warmth 
of  heart,  but  a  faultless  foot;  faultless  in  freedom — never 
narrowed,  or  lifted  into  point  or  arch  by  its  boot  or  heel, 
but  level,  and  at  ease;  small,  almost  to  a  fault,  and  in  its 
swiftest  steps  rising  and  falling  with  the  gentleness  which 
only  Bjrron  has  found  words  for — 

''Naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow — and  falls  on  earth  as  mute/'* 

*  Of  right  dancing,  in  its  use  on  the  stage,  see  the  repeated  notices 
in  Time  and  Tide,  Here  is  the  most  careful  one: — ''She  did  it  beauti- 
fully and  simply^  as  a  child  ought  to  dance.  She  was  not  an  infant 
prodigy ;  there  was  no  evidence,  in  the  finish  or  strength  of  her  motion, 
that  she  had  been  put  to  continual  torture  through  half  her  eight  or  nine 
years.  She  did  nothing  more  than  any  child,  well  taught,  but  painlessly^ 
might  do.  She  caricatured  no  older  person, — attempted  no  curious  or  fan- 
ta^c  skill.  She  was  dressed  decently,— she  moved  decently, — she  looked 
and  behaved  innocently, — and  she  danced  her  joyfbl  dance  with  perfect 
grace,  spirit,  sweetness,  and  self-forgetfiilness.  And  through  all  the  vast 
theatre,  full  of  English  fathers  and  mothers  and  children,  there  was  not 
one  hand  lifted  to  give  her  sign  of  praise  but  mine. 

"Presently  after  this  came  on  the  forty  thieves,  who,  as  I  told  you, 
were  girls;  and  there  being  no  thieving  to  be  presently  done,  and  time 
hanging  heavy  on  their  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  the  forty  thief-girls  proceeded 
to  light  forty  cigar&  Whereupon  the  British  public  gave  them  a  round  of 
applause. 

"  Whereupon  I  fell  a-thinking ;  and  saw  little  more  of  the  piece,  except 
as  an  ugly  and  disturbing  dream."' 

^  [For  this  fiimily  of  dancers  and  comedians,  see  the  Dictionary  qf  Natianai 
Biography.] 

«  [The  Corsair,  il  12.] 

*  [Time  and  Tide,  §  24  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  338).  For  other  notices  of  dancing, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  352,  357-358 ;  and  compare  what  Raskin  says  of  Taglioni  (above, 
p.  176).] 
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The  modem  artificial  ideal  being,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
by  the  manner  of  stamp  or  tap,  as  in  the  Laureate's  line — 

''She  Upped  her  tiny  silken-saiidalled  foot"^ 

From  which  type  the  way  is 
traversed  quickly,  to  the  condit 
and  high-heeled  bottines,  with 
thrown  behind  the  ankle  like  i 
tressed  alike,  and  disgraced,  al 
last  quarter  of  a  century, — the 
chance  enough  of  raising  its  ] 
hoofs  of  our  proud  maidenhood, 
transfixed  humming-birds,  and 
"Wedding  March  by  Mendelss 
is  not  enough  love  or  praise  i 
to  invent  one  other  tune  for  th 
85.  I  draw  back  to  my  ow 
permitted  to  thank  Heaven  on 
hope,  and  loveliness  of  it,  an 
Joanie,  and  Paradisiacal  with  Ro 
branches  by  the  little  glittering 
with  crystal  for  them.'  I  had  bt 
of  laurels  a  reservoir,  from  wh 
could  let  a  quite  rippling  fihn 
of  hours  down  behind  the  hs 
spring  still  grew  fresh  and  deej] 
a  corncrake  or  two  in  it.  Tw 
hunted  that  bird,  and  never  c 
voice  was  always  at  the  other 

inscrutable  air  or  earth.  And  the  little  stream  had  its 
falls,  and  pools,  and  imaginary  lakes.  Here  and  there  it 
laid  for  itself  lines  of  graceful  sand ;  there  and  here  it  lost 
itself  under  beads  of  chalcedony.     It  wasn't  the  Liffey, 

1  [Th*  Prineegi,  Prologue,  149.] 

*  CScott,  Ladjf  qf  ih9  Lake,  L  18 :  qaotad  also   in   Sktame  and  LUke,  §  94 
(VoL  XVm.  p.  142).l 
>  [See  aboTo,  p.  317.] 
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nor  the  Nith,  nor  the  Wandel;  but  the  two  giris  were 
surely  a  little  cruel  to  call  it  **The  Gutter  **  I  Happiest 
times,  for  all  of  us,  that  ever  were  to  be;  not  but  that 
Joanie  and  her  Arthur  are  giddy  enough,  both  of  them 
yet,  with  their  five  little  ones,  but  they  have  been  sorely 
anxious  about  me,  and  I  have  been  sorrowful  enough  for 
m3rself,  since  ever  I  lost  sight  of  that  peach-blossom  avenue. 
'' Eden  -  land ''  Rosie  calls  it  sometimes  in  her  letters. 
Whether  its  tiny  river  were  of  the  waters  of  Abana,^  or 
Eu{riurates,  or  Thamesis,  I  know  not,  but  they  were  sweeter 
to  my  thirst  than  the  fountains  of  Trevi  or  Branda. 

86.  How  things  bind  and  blend  themselves  together  1 
The  last  time  I  saw  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,*  it  was  firom 
Arthur's  father's  room — Joseph  Severn's,  where  we  both 
took  Joanie  to  see  him  in  1872,  and  the  old  man  made 
a  sweet  drawing  of  his  pretty  daughter-in-law,  now  in  her 
schoolroom;  he  himself  then  eager  in  finishing  his  last 
picture  of  the  Marriage  in  Cana,*  which  he  had  caused  to 
take  place  under  a  vine  trellis,  and  delighted  himself  by 
painting  the  crystal  and  ruby  glittering  of  the  changing 
rivulet  of  water  out  of  the  Greek  vase,  glowing  into  wine. 
Fonte  Branda^  I   last   saw   with   Charles   Norton,*   under 

*  I  must  here  say  of  Joanna  and  Charles  Norton  this  mnch  fiuther, 
that  thej  were  mostly  of  a  mind  in  the  advice  they  gare  me  about  my 
books;  and  though  Joan  was,  as  it  must  have  been  already  enough  seen, 
a  true-bred  Jacobite,  she  curiously  objected  to  my  early  Catholic  opinions 
as  roundly  as  either  Norton  or  John  P*  Robinson.^     The  three  of  them — 

»  [2  Kings  T.  12.1 

»  reeo  Pfiite  XIIL ;  abore,  p.  276.] 

'  [Left  among  other  woAa  unfinished  in  Severn's  studio,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1879.  A  visitor  to  the  studio  says  of  it  that  it  ^^  evinced  a  touch  of 
genius  in  representing  the  transformed  water  poured  from  one  pitcher  at  first 
traosparent  as  crystal,  but  changing  colour  in  its  arc,  lilce  a  rainbow,  and  descending 
red  into  the  other.  Severn  was  proud  of  this  idea ;  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  when  he  had  painted  in  the  miracle,  with  a  few  sketchy  figures  in 
the  background,  he  abandoned  the  design  for  a  new  memory  portrait  of  Eeats  at 
the  age  of  eighteen"  (Professor  E.  S.  Robertson,  quoted  in  Irilliam  Sharp's  X(/^ 
and  Letten  of  Jo9eph  Severn,  p.  SOS).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  ^s  fountain  of  Siena,  celebrated  by  Dante,  see 
Vol.  XVn.  p.  551,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  29,  and  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  223.] 

^  [Of  Lowell's  Bighuf  Papere:  "John  P.  Robinson  he  Ses  they  didn't  know 
everythin'  down  in  Judee."] 
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the  same  ardbes  where  Dante  saw  it  We  drank  of  it 
together,  and  walked  together  that  evening  on  the  hiUs 
above,  where  the  fireflies  among  the  scented  thickets  shone 
fitftilly  in  the  still  undarkened  air.^  Haw  they  shone! 
moving  like  fine-broken  starlight  through  the  purple  leaves. 
How  they  shone !  through  the  sunset  that  £Euled  into  tiiun- 
derous  night  as  I  entered  Siaia  three  dajrs  befofe,  the 
white  edges  of  the  mountainous  clouds  still  lighted  firom 
the  west,  and  the  openly  golden  sky  calm  bdiind  the  Gate 
of  Siena's  heart,  with  its  stiU  golden  words,  ^Cor  magis 
tibi  Sena  pandit,*"'  and  the  fireflies  ever3rwlrare  in  sky  and 
doud  rising  and  falling,  mixed  with  the  lightning,  and 
more  intense  than  the  stars. 

Brantwood, 

June  19<A,  1889. 

not  counting  Lady  IVevelyan  or  little  Connie,*  (all  together.^  opponent 
powen)— may  be  held  practically  answerable  for  my  having  never  fcJlowed 
up  the  historic  study  begun  in  Val  d'Amo,  for  it  chanced  that,  alike  in 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Rome,  all  these  friends,  tutors,  or  enchantresses  were 
at  diflferent  times  amusing  themselves  when  I  was  at  my  hardest  work ;  and 
many  happy  days  were  spent  by  all  of  us  in  somewhat  luxurious  hotd  life, 
when  by  rights  I  should  have  been  still  under  Padre  lino  in  the  sacristy 
of  Assisi/  (NT  Cardinal  Agostini  at  Venice,  or  the  Pope  himself  at  Rmne, 
with  my  much  older  friend  than  any  of  these,  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  perfect^ 
fidthfttl  and  loving  servant  Antonio.  Of  Joanna's  and  Connie's  care  of  me 
some  further  history  will  certainly,  if  I  live,  be  given  in  No.  VII.,  ''Tbe 
Rainbows  of  Giessbach";^  of  Charies  Norton's  visit  to  me  there  alsa 

^  [Rusldn  refers  again  to  the  fireflies,  seen  at  Siena  in  1870,  in  a  note  added 
at  the  end  of  JSXAIet  i^f  ike  Ihut  in  1877:  see  Vol  XVILL  p.  36a  A  passage  from 
an  earlier  letter  (to  his  fether)  may  be  added : — 

''  PnrojA,  Jfajf  28,  1845.— I  have  just  come  in  from  an  evening  walk 
among  the  stars  and  fireflies.  One  hardly  knows  where  one  has  got  to 
between  them,  for  the  flies  flash,  as  you  know,  exactly  like  stars  oa  the 
sea,  and  the  impression  to  the  eye  is  as  if  one  was  indking  on  watw.  I 
was  not  the  least  prepared  fer  th^  intense  briUian^.  They  daxded  me 
like  fireworloL  and  it  was  very  heavenly  to  see  them  floating,  field  beyond 


*  [For  this  inscription,  see  VoL  XXTlT.  p. 

•  [For  Miss  Constance  HOliard  (Mrs.  W.  ' 


field,  under  the  shadowy  vines."] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  90  (where  he  is  called  ^'Tmi"),  and  compare  Vol.  XXUL 
p.  xzxix.  For  Cardinal  Agostini.  see  Vol  XXXli.  p.  126;  and  for  Antonio,  VoL 
!iXIV.  pp.  xzxix.-zliii.,  and  Vol  XXIX.  p.  6a] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  unwritten  chapter,  see  below,  p.  633.] 
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H.  Churchill),  see  above,_p.  458.] 

ed^'Tmi "),  and  compare  Vol.  XXIIL 
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PREFACE 

The  readers  of  Prceterita  must  by  this  time  have  seen 
that  the  limits  of  its  design  do  not  allow  the  insertion  of 
any  but  cardinal  correspondence.  They  will,  of  course,  also 
know  that  during  a  life  like  mine,  I  must  have  received 
many  letters  of  general  interest,  while  those  of  my  best- 
regarded  friends  are  often  much  more  valuable  than  my  own 
sayings.  Of  these  I  will  choose  what  I  think  should  not 
be  lost,  which,  with  a  few  excerpts  of  books  referred  to,  I 
can  arrange  at  odd  times  for  the  illustration  of  Prceterita, 
while  yet  the  subscribers  to  that  work  need  not  buy  the 
supplemental  one  unless  they  like.  But,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  wish  to  have  both,  their  form  and  type  will 
be  the  same. 

The  letters  will  not  be  arranged  chronologically,  but  as 
they  happen,  at  any  time,  to  bear  on  the  incidents  related 
in  the  main  text.  Thus  I  begin  with  some  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  from  my  very  dear  friend  Robert  Leslie,  Greorge 
Leslie's  brother,  of  extreme  importance  in  illustration  of 
points  in  the  character  of  Turner  to  which  I  have  myself  too 
slightly  referred.  The  pretty  scene  first  related  in  them, 
however,  took  place  before  I  had  heard  Turner's  name. 
The  too  brief  notes  of  autobiography  left  by  the  quietly 
skilfid  and  modest  painter,  the  ^'faUier  who  was  staying  at 
Lord  Egremont's,"  C.  R.  Leslie,  contain  the  truest  and  best- 
written  sketches  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  exist  in  domestic  literature. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Brantwood,  ft6ih  June,  1886. 
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CHAPTER  I 


^6,  Monu  FukCEf  Southampton, 
<VtfiM  7tk,  1884. 

1.  ''My  father  was  staying  at  Lord  Egremont's;  it  was  in  September, 
I  believe,  of  1832.  The  sun  had  set  beyond  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
little  lake  in  Petworth  Park;  at  the  other  end  of  this  lake  was  a 
solitary  man,  pacing  to  and  fro,  watching  five  or  six  lines  or  trimmers^ 
that  floated  outside  the  water  lilies  near  the  bank.  'There/  said  my 
father,  '  is  Mr.  Turner,  the  great  sea  *  painter/  He  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  on  the  grass,  near  him,  lay  a  fine  pike.  As  we  came  up,  anouer 
fish  had  just  taken  one  of  the  baits,  but,  by  some  mischance,  this  line 
got  foul  of  a  stump  or  tree  root  in  the  water,  and  Turner  was  excited 
and  very  fussy  in  his  efibrts  to  clear  it,  knotting  together  bits  of  twine, 
with  a  large  stone  at  the  end,  which  he  threw  over  the  line  several 
times  with  no  effect.  'He  did  not  care,'  he  said,  'so  much  about  losing 
the  fish  as  his  tackle.'  My  father  hacked  off  a  long  slender  branch  of  a 
tree  and  tried  to  poke  the  line  clear.  This  also  failed,  and  Turner  told 
him  that  nothing  but  a  boat  would  enable  him  to  get  his  line.  Now 
it  chanced  that,  the  very  day  before,  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  had  been 
trolling  for  jack,  rowed  about  by  a  man  in  a  boat  nearly  all  day;  and 
my  father,  thinking  it  hard  that  Turner  should  lose  his  fish  and  a  valuable 
line,  started  across  the  park  to  a  keeper's  cottage,  where  the  key  of  the 
boathouse  was  kept.  When  we  returned,  and  while  waiting  for  the  boat, 
Turner  became  quite  chatty,  rigging  me  a  little  ship,  cut  out  of  a  chip, 
sticking  masts  into  it,  and  making  her  sails  from  a  leaf  or  two  torn  from 
a  small  sketch-book,  in  which  I  recollect  seeing  a  memorandum  in  colour 
that  he  had  made  of  the  sky  and  sunset.  The  ship  was  hardly  ready  for 
sea  before  the  man  and  boat  came  lumbering  up  to  the  bank,  and  Turner 
was  busy  directing  and  helping  him  to  recover  the  line,  and,  if  possible, 
the  fish.  This^  however,  escaped  in  the  confusion.  When  Uie  line  was 
got  in,  my  father  gave  the  man  a  couple  of  shillings  for  bringing  the 
boat;  while  Turner,  remarking  that  it  was  no  use  fishing  any  more  after 
the  water  had  been  so  much  disturbed,  reeled  up  his  other  lines,  and, 
sh'pping  a  finger  through  the  pike's  gills,  walked  off  with  us  toward 
Petworth   House.     Walking  behind,  admiring  the  great  fish,  I  noticed  as 

*  I  have  pot  "■ea"  in  italics,  because  it  is  a  new  idea  to  me  that  at  this  time 
Turner's  fiime  rested  on  his  marine  paintings — all  the  early  drawings  passing 
virtually  without  notice  from  the  Art  world. 
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Tamer  carried  it  how  the  tail  dncged  on  the  grMt,  while  his  own  coat- 
tailn  were  hot  little  further  from  uie  ground;  abo  that  a  roll  of  ^etefaesy 
which  I  picked  ap^  fell  ftom  a  pocket  in  one  of  these  coat-tails,  and 
Tamer,  after  letting  my  fiither  have  a  peep  at  them,  tied  the  handle  up 
tightly  with  a  Ut  of  the  sacred  line.  1  think  he  had  taken  some  twine 
Off  this  handle  of  sketches  when  making  his  stone  rocket  apparatos,  and 
that  this  led  to  the  roll  working  oat  of  his  po^et  My  father  knew  little 
about  fishing  or  fishing-tackle,  and  asked  Tamer,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
what  the  line  he  had  nearly  lost  was  worth.  Tamer  answered  that  it  was 
an  expensive  one,  worth  quite  half  a  crown. 

*'  Tumer's  fish  was  senred  for  dinner  that  eTenin|^ ;  and,  thoogh  I  was 
not  there  to  hear  it,  my  father  told  me  how  old  Lord  l^remont  joked 
Chantrey  much  about  his  having  trolled  the  whole  of  the  day  without 
even  a  single  mn,  while  Turner  bad  only  come  down  by  coach  that  after- 
noon, gone  out  for  an  hour,  and  brought  in  this  big  fish.  %  Francis  was 
m  scientific  fishennan,  and  president  of  the  StockbrMge  Fishii^  Qob,  and, 
no  doubt,  looked  upon  Tamer,  with  hk  trimmers,  as  little  better  than  a 
poacher.  StiH  there  was  the  fish,  and  Lord  Bgremont's  banter  of  Chantrey 
must  have  been  an  intense  delight  to  Turner  wm  a  fisherman. 

2.  ''It  was  About  thk  thne  that  I  first  went  widi  my  &ther  to  the 
Royal  Academy  upon  varnishing  days,  and,  wandering  about  watching  the 
artists  at  work,  there  was  no  one,  next  to  Stanfield  and  his  boats,  that  I 
Hked  to  get  near  so  much  as  Turner,  as  he  stood  working  upon  those,  to 
my  eyes,  nearly  blank  white  canvases  in  their  old  Academy  frames.  There 
were  always  a  number  of  mysterious  little  gallipots  and  cops  of  txAam 
ranged  upon  drawing  stools  in  front  of  his  pictures;  and,  among  other 
bri^t  colours,  I  recollect  one  that  must  have  been  rfmple  red4eiul.  He 
used  short  brushes,  some  of  them  like  the  writers  used  by  hoose  decorators, 
working  with  thin  ^our  over  the  white  grovnd,  and  using  the  brash  end  <m, 
dapping  and  writing  with  it  those  wonderfully  fretted  cloud  ibrms  and  the 
ripplings  and  filmy  surfitce  cunres  upon  his  near  water.  I  have  sera  Turner 
at  work  upon  many  varnishing  days,  hkt  never  remen^er  kii  mmg  a  maml^^ikk,* 
He  came,  ther  said,  with  the  earpentcn  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  woriced 
standing  all  day.'  He  alwajrs  had  on  an  old,  tall  beaver  hat,  worn  rather 
of  his  forehead,  which  added  much  to  his  look  of  a  North  Sea  pilot. 

(Parenthetic.) 

''Have  you  noticed  the  sky  lately  in  the  n<Hrdk-west  when  the  sun  is 
about  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  hori«cm;  also  just  after  sunset,  when 
your  'storm  cloud'  has  been  very  marked,  remaining  Hke  a  painted  sky, 
so  stm,  that  it  might  have  been  photographed  over  and  over  again  by  the 
slowest  of  processes?" 


*  Itafies  mine.    I  have  often  U^d  my  pupils,  and,  I  hope,  printed  1w  

somewhere,'  that  a&  fine  painting  involves  the  play,  or  sweeps  of  the  arm  firom 
tke  dumlder. 


>  [Ooonara  what  RnskiB  says,  of  Tkimer^  work  en  varnishing  days,  in  Medem 

Bir#,  voL  V.  <Vol.  VIL  p.  fMiA 
•  [See  VoL  XIX.  p.  120  and  VoL  XXIY.  p.  2Ql} 
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(From  a  following  letter) : — 

3.  ''The  only  thing  I  am  not  certain  about  is  the  exact  date  of 
that  first  sight  of  Turner.  I  know  that  in  1838  I  did  not  go  to  Petworth, 
as  mj  father  took  us  all  to  Amerioa  in  the  autuinn  of  that  year,  returning 
again  in  the  spring  of  '34 ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  scene  in 
the  park,  which  I  tried  to  describe,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Sep* 
tember  of  '34.  I  remember  it  all  as  though  it  were  yesterday;  I  must 
then  have  been  eight  years  old.  I  was  always  with  my  father,  and  we 
spent  every  autumn  at  Petworth  for  many  years,  both  before  and  after 
then.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning,  but  I  had  been  allowed  to 
spend  the  whole  of  the  day  before  with  Sir  Frauds  Chantrey  in  that  boat, 
and  recollect  his  damning  the  man  very  much,  once  during  the  day,  for 
pulling  ahead  rather  suddenly,  whereby  Sir  Francis,  who  was  standing  up 
in  the  boat,  was  thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  hei^-nno  joke  for 
soeli  a  heavy  man. 

''I  think  the  foundation  of  the  skip  was  a  mere  iat  bit  of  board  or 
ehSp,  cut  out  for  me  by  my  &ther,  and  that  Constable,  the  artist,  had 
stuck  a  sail  in  it  for  me  some  days  before  (he  was  also  at  Petworth).  I 
must  have  mentioned  this  to  Turner,  as  I  have  a  recollectiott  of  his  saymg,. 
as  he  rigged  it,  'Oh,  he  don't  know  anything  about  ships,'  or  'What 
does  he  know  about  ships?  this  is  how  it  ought  to  be,'  sticking  up  aaai# 
sails  which  looked  to  my  eyes  really  quite  ship>afaape  at  that  time. 

4.  "I  saw  Turner  painting  at  the  R.A.  on  more  than  one  varnishing 
day,  as  my  fother  took  me  with  him  for  several  years  in  successioa.  Every 
academician,  in  those  good  old  times  of  mat^  vumishing  days,  was  allowed 
to  take  an  assistant  or  servant  with  him,  to  carry  about  and  dean  his 
brushes,  etc. ;  and  my  father  and  others  always  took  their  sons.  This 
went  on  for  some  years,  and  I  recollect  my  disappointment  when  my 
fiither  told  me  he  could  not  take  me  any  more,  as  there  had  been  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  council  meeting  against  the  custom.  1  know  that 
most  of  the  pictures  which  I  saw  Turner  working  upon,  just  as  I  have 
described  to  you,  were  the  Venetian  subjects.  Mr.  Turner  was  always 
rather  pleasant  and  friendly  with  me,  on  aecount,  I  think,  of  my  love  of 
the  sea.  I  have  been  to  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  many  tiroes 
with  my  fiither,  and  recollect  once  that  he  took  us  into  his  dining-room 
and  uncorked  a  very  fine  old  bottle  of  port  for  us.  I  was  much  older 
then,  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  can  never  of  course  foiget  a  few  kind 
words  which  he  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  myself  an  exhibitor  at  the  R.A.^ 
My  picture  was  a  scene  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  two  sailors  chaffing  a 
passenger,  called  'A  Sailor's  Yam.'  Turner  came  up  to  the  picture,  and 
after  looking  at  it  for  a  minute,  said,  '  I  like  your  colour.'  I  iiave  the 
picture  now,  and  always  think  of  him  when  I  look  at  it. 

^  [From  1843  onwards.  In  the  exhibition  of  1843  Mr.  R.  C.  Leslie  had  No.  286^ 
'^MorniDff  at  Sea" ;  in  1844,  No.  99,  "Moonlight  at  Sea";  in  1846,  Nos.  368  and 
478»  "Br^hton  Pier :  a  Strong  Bree»*'  and  "'Evening  after  a  Sea-fifj^t" ;  in  1846» 
No.  1266,  "The  Great  Horse-Shoe  Fall,  Niagara";  in  1847,  No.  466,  "A  Com- 
plaint from  the  Forecastle";  in  1848,  No.  663,  "The  New  York  and  Liverpool 
Weket-ship"  ;  in  1849,  No.  670,  "Morning:  St  Brelade's  Bav,  Jersey";  in  1860,. 
No.  327,  '^A  SaUor's  Yam."] 
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''I  have  written  mil  thk  in  great  baste  to  answer  roar  questions^  dear 
Mr.  Riukin;  and  am  sorry  I  have  so  little  to  tell,  ana  that  I  am  obliged 
to  bring  myself  Ibrwaid  so  mneh  in  the  matter. 

5.  *'l  have  often  thought  that  Tamer  went  oot  to  eatch  that  pike 
becaose  he  knew  that  Chantrey  had  been  onsneoessfii]  the  day  before. 

''I  don't  know  whether  you  were  ever  a  fisherman;  if  you  wace,  yoa 
would  understand  the  strange  ftscination  that  the  water  has  firom  w^ch 
you  snatched  your  first  fish,  after  feeling  the  tug  and  sweep  of  it  apca 
the  line.  Now  the  lake  in  Petworth  Parit  had  that  fiucination  for  my 
early  fishy  mind.  Most  boys'  minds  are  very  fishy,  and  shooty  too,*  ss 
you  have  pointed  out,  and  I  was  no  exception ;  but  I  was  always  intensely 
boaty  as  well,  earing  less  for  rowing  thui  sailing;  and  when  I  could  not 
get  afloat  myself,  I  was  never  tired,  even  as  a  big  boy,  of  dcinff  so  in 
imagination  in  any  form  of  toy  sailing-boat  I  oould  devise  or  get  hold  oL 
Hence  it  was  that  when  I  saw  Turner's  fish  upon  the  grass,  and  wai 
told  that  he  was  a  sea  painter,  I  looked  upon  him  at  once  as  sometbiiig 
to  fisll  down  and  worship— «  man  who  eould  catch  a  big  fish,  and  psint 
sea  and  boats!  My  father,  though  he  had  much  of  the  badLwoodsmsn 
in  his  nature,  and  could  make  himself  a  bootjack  in  five  minntiw  when  he 
bad  mislaid  or  lost  his  own,  was  no  qxNrtnnaB,  and  oared  little  fer  bost- 
in|(  beyond  taking  a  shilling  fiire  sometimes  firom  Hungerfinrd  Stairs  in  s 
w^ieny, 

6.  ^' As  to  my  recollections  of  Turner  upon  the  varnishing  days,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  I  had  been  used  to  spend  firom  a  diild  many 
hours  a  day  in  a  painting-room,  I  never  recolkct  a  time  wh^a  I  was  not 
well  up  in  all  matters  relating  to  paint  and  brushes;  and  the  first  thing 
that  struck  me  about  Turner,  as  he  worked  at  the  R.A.,  was,  that  hb 
way  of  work  was  quite  unlike  that  of  the  other  artists;  and  it  had  st 
once  a  great  interest  for  me,  so  that  i  believe  I  watched  him  ofien  for 
long  spelb  at  a  time.  I  noticed,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  that  his  brushes 
were  few,  looked  old,  and  that  among  th^n  were  8<»ne  of  those  commoa 
little  soft  brushes  in  white  quill  used  by  house-painters  for  painting  lettexit 
etc.,  with.  His  colours  were  mostly  in  powder,  and  he  mixed  tl^m  with 
turpentine,  sometimes  with  siae,  and  water,  and  pertiaps  even  with  stale 
heer,  as  the  grainers  do  their  umber  when  using  it  upon  an  oil  ground, 
binding  it  in  with  varnish  afterwards;  this  way  of  painting  is  tamj  pe^ 
nanent,  as  one  knows  by  the  woric  known  to  them  as  wainscotting  or 
<oak-gratning.  Besides  red-lead,  he  had  a  blue  whidi  kx^ed  very  like 
ordinary  sinalt;  this,  I  think,  tempered  with  crimson  or  scariet  lake,  be 
worked  over  his  near  waters  in  the  darker  lines.  I  am  almost  sure  that 
I  saw  him  at  woric  on  the  Tdmirtmt,  and  that  he  altered  the  effect  after 
1  first  saw  it  In  &ct,  I  believe  he  worked  again  on  tbb  picture  in  his 
house  long  after  I  first  saw  it  in  the  B.A«  I  r^nember  Stanfield  at 
work  too,  and  what  a  contrast  his  brushes  and  whole  manner  of  work 
presented  to  that  of  Turner. 

7.  ''My  brother  George  tells  me  to-day  that  he  too  has  seen  Tomer 
at  work,  once  at  the  R.A.,  and  describes  him  as  seeming  to  work  almost 

^  Dear  Leslie,  might  ws  not  ss  well  say  they  w^re  hird's-nesty  or  di^g^kty? 
Really  useful  fishing  is  not  play ;  and  to  watch  a  trout  is  indeed,  whether  for  My 
«or  girl,  greater  pleasure  than  to  catch  it,  if  they  did  but  know  t 
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with  hii  note  doee  to  the  pictare.  He  tayt  that  the  pictare  was  that  <me 
of  the  railway  engine  eoming  towards  us  at  full  speecL^  But  my  hrother 
is  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  I  am.  Turner  was  always  full  of  little 
mysterious  jokes  and  fun  with  his  brother  artists  upon  these  varnishing 
days;  and  my  £sther  used  to  say  that  Turner  looked  upon  them  as  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  of  the  Aeademy.  It  is  such  a  pleasure,  to  me  to 
think  that  I  can  be  of  am^  use  to  yoa^  that  I  have  risked  sending  this 
after  my  other  letters.  I  have  always  been  a  man  more  or  less  of  lost 
opportunities,  and  when  living  some  fifteen  years  ago  at  Deal  one  occurred 
to  me  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret.  My  next-door  neighbour  was 
an  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Cato;  her  maiden  name  was  White;  and  she 
told  me  that  she  knew  Turner  well  as  a  young  man,  also  the  young  lady 
he  was  in  love  with.  She  spoke  of  him  as  being  very  delicate,  and  said 
that  he  often  came  to  Margate  for  health.  She  seemed  to  know  little 
of  Turner  as  the  artist  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  now  not 
having  pushed  my  inquiries  further  at  that  time;  but  twenty  years  ago  I 
was  more  or  less  an  unregenerate  ruffian  in  such  matters;  and  though  I 
have  always  felt  the  same  for  Turner  as  the  artist,  I  cared  little  to  know 
much  more  than  I  remembered  myself  of  him  as  a  man. 
''Trusting  you  will  forgive  the  haste  again  of  this  letter, 

''Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"Yours  fiiithfuUy, 

"RoBT.  Lbsub." 

8.  "Out  of  many  visits  to  the  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  I  never 
saw  or  was  admitted  to  Turner's  working  studio,  though  he  used  to  pop 
out  of  it  upon  us,  in  a  mysterious  way,  during  our  stay  in  his  gallery,  and 
then  leave  us  again  for  a  while.  In  fact,  I  think  my  &tber  had  leave  to 
go  there  when  he  pleased.  I  particularly  remember  one  visit,  in  company 
with  my  father  and  a  Yankee  sea  captain,  to  whom  Turner  was  very 
polite,  evidently  looking  up  to  the  sailor  capacity,  and  making  many  little 
apologies  for  the  want  of  ropes  and  other  details  about  certain  vessels  in 
a  picture.  No  one  knew  or  felt,  I  think,  better  than  Turner  the  want  of 
these  mechanical  details,  and  while  the  sea  captain  was  there  he  paid  no 
attention  to  any  one  else,  but  followed  him  about  the  gallery,  bent  upon 
hearing  all  he  said.  As  it  turned  out,  this  captain  and  he  became  good 
friends,  for  the  Yankee  skipper's  eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  see,  through 
all  the  fog  and  mystery  of  Turner,  how  much  of  real  sea  feeling  there 
was  in  him  and  his  work.  Captain  Morgan,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Dickens,^  my  fsther,  and  many  other  artists,  used  to  send  Turner  a  box  of 
cigars  almost  every  voyage  after  that  visit  to  Queen  Anne  Street. 

9.  "Nothing  I  can  ever  do  or  write  for  you  would  repav  the  good  you 
have  done  for  me  and  mine  in  your  books;  and  will  you  allow  me  to  say, 
that  in  reading  them  I  am  not  (much  as  I  admire  it)  carried  actually  off 
my  legs  by  your  style,  but  that  I  feel  more  and  more,  each  day  I  live, 

^  [<'Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed";  No.  538  in  the  National  Gallery;  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1844.1 

*  FHe  is  mentioned  in  the  Letters  qf  Oharke  DickenSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  143.  He 
was  the  original  of  "Captain  Jorvnui  in  the  Christmas  number  of  1860  (written 
jointly  by  t^ckens  and  W Okie  Collins).] 
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tbe  pkia  prmdiotil  indk  of  mU  vou  teU  u.  I  eumot  bear  to  hear  people 
talk  And  write  as  thev  do  of  your  ttjle,  and  yoor  bdog  tke  greatest 
matter  of  it,  ete^  while  tiiej  neer  at  the  matter,  etc.  Nothiag  lowexs 
the  pretent  geseratUm  of  what  are  called  dever  men  mote  to  me  than 
this "  (nay,  it  not  their  abate  of  Garlyk't  MMuuer  wcnrte  than  their  praiae 
of  mine?)..  ''I  am  rather  thankfal,  even«  that  my  bett  fiiendt  here  do 
not  belong  to  thit  datti  being  mottly  pilots,  tea  ctpltint,  boat4Nu]den^ 
fithermen,  and  the  like. 

''I  thall,  in  a  day  or  two,  be  with  my  mother  at  Healey-oQ-ThaBiet^ 
and  if  I  learn  anything  more  from  her  about  Turner,  will  let  yon  know. 
She  it  now  eu^ty-foar,  but  writes  a  better  letter,  in  a  finer  hand,  witbont 
giattet,  than  I  can  with  them." 

10.  *'e,  MoouL  Plaob,  Sovnmnwf, 

**Jmme  2M,  1884. 

''Deau  Ma.  Rutsm, — I  have  before  me  the  engnnring  by  Wihnore  of 
the  Tim^raire.  I  think  it  was  Stanfield  who  told  me  that  the  rioing  of 
the  ship  in  this  engraring  was  trimmed  up  and  generally  made  int^ligfble 
to  the  engraver  by  some  mechanical  marine  artist  or  other.  I  am  not 
sure  now  who,  but  think  it  was  Duncan ;  whether  or  no,  the  rigging  is 
certainly  not  as  Turner  painted  it;  while  the  black  funnel  of  the  tug  in 
the  engraving  is  placed  abaft  her  mast  or  flagpole,  instead  of  brfore  it, 
as  in  Turner's  picture;  his  first,  strong,  almost  {Mx>phetic  idea  of  smoke, 
soot,  iron,  and  steam,  coming  to  the  front  in  all  nai^  matters,  being  thas 
changed  and,  I  venture  to  think,  weakened  by  this  alteiation.  Yon  most 
trufy  told  us  years  ago  that  'Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  of  the  line  is  tbe 
most  honourable  thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  animal,  lias  ever  produced/  ^ 
I  sliall  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  you  to  put  on  your  best  spectacles 
and  look  for  a  moment  at  the  enclosed  photograph,  which  I  have  had 
taken  for  you  from  a  model  of  the  T^mhmre,  which  we  have  here  now 
in  a  sort  of  museum.  The  model  is  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  belonged 
to  an  old  naval  man;  it  was  made  years  ago  by  the  French  prisoners  in 
the  hulks  at  Portsmouth  out  of  their  beef-bones !  Even  if  we  were  at  war 
with  France,  and  had  the  men  and  ships  likely  to  do  it,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  catch  any  prisoners  now  who  could  make  such  a  ship  as  this 
out  of  anything,  much  less  of  beef-bones ;  and  as  I  foresee  that  this  lovely 
little  ship  must  soon,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pass  away  (some  unfeeling 
brute  has  alresdy  robbed  her  of  all  her  boats),  and  that  there  will  be  no 
one  living  able  to  restore  a  rope  or  spar  rightly  once  they  are  broken  or 
displaced  in  her,  I  felt  it  almost  a  duty  to  have  this  record  taken  and 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  I  focosscd  the  camera  myself,  but  there  is, 
unavoidably,  some  exaggeration  of  the  length  of  her  jibboom  and  flying- 
jibboom.  These  spars,  however,  in  old  ships  really  measured,  together 
with  the  bowsprit,  nearly  the  length  of  the  foremast  from  dedL  to  truck. 
In  fact,  the  bowsprit,  with  its  spritsail  and  spritsail-topsailyards,  formed  a 
sort  of  fourth  mast. 

11.  ''I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  dear  old  mother  at 
Henley,  and  she  told  me  of  how  Turner  came  up  to  our  house  one  evening 

1  [See  Earbourt  qf  England,  Vol.  XHI.  p.  Sa] 
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bj  special  appointment  to  sop  upon  Wekh  rabUt  (toasted  eheese).  Thit 
must  have  been  about  the  year  1840  or  '41,  as  it  was  at  the  time  my 
father  was  engaged  upon  a  portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham;  and 
during  the  evening  Turner  went  into  the  painting-room,  where  the  robes, 
wig,  etc.,  of  the  Chancellor  were  arranged  upon  a  lay-figure ;  and,  after  a 
little  joking,  he  was  persuaded  to  put  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  in 
which,  my  mother  says.  Turner  looked  splendid,  so  joyous  and  happy,  too, 
in  the  idea  that  the  Chancellor's  wig  became  him  better  than  any  one 
else  of  the  party. 

'*!  must  have  been  away  firom  home  then,  1  think  in  America,  for  I 
never  should  have  forgotten  Turner  being  at  our  house ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
is  the  only  time  he  ever  was  there. 

''Turner,  my  father,  and  the  Yankee  captain  were  excellent  friends 
about  this  time,  as  the  ciqptain  took  a  picture  of  Turner's  to  New  York 
which  my  father  had  been  commissioned  to  buy  for  Mr.  Lenox.^  There 
used  to  be  a  story,  which  1  daresay  you  have  heard,  of  how  Turner  was 
one  day  showing  some  great  man  or  other  round  his  gallery,  and  Turner's 
father  looked  in  throura  a  half-open  door  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  'That 
'ere's  done,'  and  that  Turner  takhig  no  apparent  notice,  but  continuing  to 
attend  his  visitor,  the  old  man's  head  appeared  <i£^#  after  an  interval  of 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  said,  in  a  louder  tone,  'That  'ere  will  be  spiled.' 
I  think  Landseer  used  to  teU  this  story  as  having  happened  when  he  and 
one  of  his  many  noble  friends  were  going  the  round  of  Turner's  gaUery 
about  the  time  that  Turner's  chop  or  steak  was  being  cooked." 

12.  '^6,  MoiRA  Place,  Southamptok, 

''June  acXA,  1884. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — After  sending  you  that  photograph  of  the 
TVm^otre,  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  anything  about  the 
ship  or  her  building  in  an  old  book  I  have  (Chamock's  A&rme  Arcki' 
lecture),  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  there,  in  a  list  of  ships  in  our  navy 
between  the  years  1700  and  1800,  two  ships  of  that  name — one  a  seventy- 
four,  taken  from  the  French  in  1759,  the  other  a  ninety-eight  gun  ship, 
built  at  Chatham  in  1798.  This  made  me  look  again  at  Mr.  Thombury's 
account  of  the  ship  and  her  title,*  and  leads  me  to  doubt  three  things 
he  has  stated :  first,  that  the  ship  (if  she  was  the  French  T^mhwre)  '  hiul 
no  history  in  our  navy  before  TVafidgar ' ;  secondly,  that  '  she  was  taken 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile ' ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  ThnSrake  which  fought  at 
Trafalgar  was  French  at  all. 

"in^e  model  we  have  here,  and  which  has  the  name  ThnSraire  carved 
upon  her  stem,  is  a  ninety-eight  gun  ship,  and  would  be  the  one  built  at 
Chatham  in  179B.  But  what  I  am  driving  at,  and  ike  pomi  to  which  all 
this  confusion  leads,  is,  that  after  all,  peniaps,  dear  old  Turner  was  per- 
fectly right  in  his  first  title  for  his  picture  of  'The  Fightmg   Thn^rmre,* 

^  [The  pictore  wts  a  sunset  view  of  StaAi,  and  Mr.  Lenox  eomplained  that 
the  pictare  was  " indistinct"  "You  should  tell  him,"  said  Turner  to  Leslie, 
'^that  indistinetness  is  my  forte":  see  C.  R.  Leslie's  Antobiographical  ReeottMioM, 
1860,  vol.  L  pp.  206-207.] 

'  [See  ch.  xlii.  in  Thombury's  Life  vf  IWnMr,  2nd  ed.,  1877.] 
XXXV.  2  o 
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for  if  the  was  the  old  terentj-lbur  gim  ship  fand  in  the  «[^;ra¥ing  she 
looks  like  a  two-deeker)  that  he  saw  being  towed  to  the  ship-breaker's 
yard,  she,  haring  been  in  oor  navy  for  years,  may  have  been  distinguftUied 
among  sailors  from  the  other  and  newer  Thmhmre  by  that  name;  while  it 
is  significant  {if  true)  that  Tamer,  when  he  rehietantly  gave  op  liis  title, 
said,  'Well,  then,  call  her  the  OU  Thmhmrt: 

Id.  ''Thombury's  book,  which  I  have  not  seen  since  it  was  poUished 
until  I  borrowed  it  a  few  days  back,  appears  to  me  a  sort  of  hashed-op 
life  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  with  badly  done  bits  of  Tomer 
floating  abont  in  it  I  have  copied  the  passage  from  it  referring  to  the 
Timiraire  upon  a  separate  sheet,  also  the  hirtory  of  the  eaptnre  of  the 
French  Timhmre  from  the  GetUlemam'e  Magmtme, 

*^l  have  only  now  to  add,  in  answer  to  your  last  and  kindest  of 
notes,  that  I  read  French  in  a  humbly  sort  of  way,  like  a  French  yoke 
of  oxen  dragging  a  load  of  stone  oi^iiU  upon  a  cross  road^  but  that  my 
wife  reads  it  easily.  Twice,  dear  Mr.  Roskin,  you  have  said,  ^s  ft  not 
strange  you  should  have  sent  me  somethinff  abcmt  Turner  just  as  I  was 
emplojring a  French  critic  to  write  his  life?'^  Now,  I  believe  that  nothmg 
is  really  strange  between  thoae  where  on  the  one  side  there  is  perfeet  tni^ 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  on  the  other  fidA  in,  and  love  and  reverence 
fcnr,  that  purpose. 

''  Forgive  me  if  I  have  said  too  mnch ;  and  believe  me,  yours  hXtASkj 
and  affectionately, 

"RoBT.  C.  Lbsub." 

14.  EZTBAOT    PBOM    ▲    LiST    OF    SmPS    IK    OUB   NaVT    aBTWKMJi    THB   TiAns    1700 
AXD  1800. 

^'  Tem^rairt,  1685  tons,  74  guns,  taken  from  the  French.  1759. 
''  T^mSrairti  2121  tons,  08  guns,  huiU  at  Chatham^  1708.^' 

OMtfoook*!  Mwrmi  Ankiitcktn  (180l|. 

''Saturday,  Sept  15th,  1759.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at  Spitliead  with  His 
Mi^astie's  ships,  Namur,  etc,  and  the  Modette  and  Tim^rmre,  prises.  The  Temirairt 
is  a  fine  seventy-four  gnn  ship,  fbrty-two-pounders  below,  eight  fine  hrsas  guns 
abaft  her  mainmast,  ten  brass  guns  on  her  quarter,  very  little  hurt** 

OtnUematfCi  Magaxine,  September,  1759. 

HOW  THE  OLD  T£m£RAIRE  WAS  TAKEN 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Admiral  Boscawen  to  Mr.  dereland,  Secrataiy  of  the 
Admiralty,  dated  off  C^  St  Vincent,  August  20th,  1759:— 

''  I  acquainted  you  in  mv  last  of  my  return  to  Gibraltar  to  refit  As  soon  as 
the  ships  were  near  readv,  I  ordered  the  Ljfme  and  Gibraltar  frigates,  the  first  to 
cruise  off  Malaga,  and  the  last  from  Estepona  to  Ceuta  Point,  to  look  out,  and 
give  me  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  ^proaeh.  On  the  17th,  at  8  p.m^  the 
Gibraltar  made  the  signal  of  th^  appearance,  fourteen  sail,  on  the  Barhary 
shore.  ...  1  got  under  sail  as  fiwt  as  possible,  and  was  e«t  of  ihe  bay  before 
10  P.M.,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line.  At  daylight  I  saw  the  G^raltar^  and  somt 
after  seven  sail  of  large  ships  lying  to ;  but  on  our  not  answerii^  their  sigaals 

>  [M.  Chesnean :  see  Tol.  Xm.  p.  Iri] 
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they  made  sail  from  us.  We  had  a  fresh  gale,  and  came  up  with  them  fiwt  till 
ahoat  noon,  when  it  fell  little  wind.  Ahoat  half  an  hour  past  two  some  €i  the 
headmost  ships  hecan  to  engage,  hat  I  coold  not  get  up  to  the  Ocean  till  near 
four.  In  about  half  an  hour  my  ship  the  Namur't  mizen-mast  and  both  topnil- 
yards  were  shot  away;  the  enemy  then  made  all  the  sail  they  could.  I  shifted 
my  flag  to  the  Newark,  and  soon  after  the  Centaur,  of  seventy-four  gwiB,  struck. 

15.  ^'I  pursued  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  saw  only  four  sail 
of  the  line  standing  in  for  the  land.  .  .  .  We  were  not  abore  three  miles  firom 
them,  and  not  above  ^ve  leagues  from  the  shore,  but  very  little  wind.  About 
nine  the  Ocean  ran  amongst  the  breakers,  and  the  three  others  anchored«  I  sent 
the  Inlrefid  and  America  to  destroy  the  Ocean,  Capt  Pratten,  having  anchored, 
could  not  get  in ;  but  Capt  Kirk  performed  that  service  alone.  On  his  first  firing 
at  the  Ocean  she  struck.  Capt  Kirk  sent  his  officers  on  boardl  M.  de  la  Que, 
having  one  leg  broke,  and  the  other  wounded,  had  been  landed  about  half  an  hour ; 
but  they  found  the  captain,  M.  Le  Comte  de  Came,  and  several  officers  and  men 
on  boara ;  Capt  Kirk,  after  taking  them  out,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
ship  off,  set  her  on  fire.  Capt  Bentlev,  of  the  WarepUe,  was  ordered  against 
the  Tem^aire,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  brought  her  off  with  little  damaffe,  the 
officers  and  men  all  on  board.  At  the  same  time,  Vice-Admiral  Broderieky  with 
his  division,  burnt  the  Redoubtable,  her  officers  and  men  having  quitted  her,  being 
bulged;  and  brought  the  Modeet,  of  sixty-four  guns»  off  very  little  damaged.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  their  Lordships,  uiat  most  of  His  M^estie's  ships 
under  my  command  sailed  better  than  those  of  the  enemy."  .  .  . 

From  the  Oentleman*»  Magaxine  for  Septembeft  17M*i 
''I  could  not  resist  copying  this  letter  in  folL — R  L." 

16.  ''I  have  just  read  the  appendix  to  your  Art  of  En^tand,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  account  of  how  you  felt  that  cold  south- 
west wina  up  in  Lancashire.'  This  is  the  second,  if  not  third  season, 
that  we  have  remarked  them  here  in  the  south  of  England,  though  I 
think  the  south-westers  of  this  spring  were  more  bitter  than  usual.  I  told 
you,  I  believe,  that  my  wife  and  I  started  away  for  Spain  this  April. 
Now,  on  all  this  journey,  down  the  west  coast  of  France,  across  the  north 
of  Spain,  to  Barcelona,  in  lat  41*^,  and  np  through  Central  France  again, 
I  watched  and  noted  day  by  day  the  same  strange  sky  that  we  have  with 
us,  the  same  white  sun,  witn  that  opaque  sheet  about  him,  or  else  covered 
by  dark  dull  vapours,  from  which  now  and  then  something  fell  in  unex- 
pected drops,  followed  by  still  more  unexpected  dearing-ups.  There  were 
one  or  two  days  of  intense  sunshine,  followed  always  by  bad  pale  sunsets, 
and  often  accompanied  by  driving  storms  of  wind  and  dust.  But,  returning 
to  the  cold  south-westers,  I  dont  suppose  you  care  much  for  the  why  of 
them,  even  if  I  am  right,  which  is,  that  I  think  we  owe  them  to  the  very 
great  and  early  break-up  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  northern  ice,* 
which  in  the  western  ocean  was  met  with  before  March  this  year,  sevend 
steamers  being  in  collision  with  it,  while  one  report  from  Newfoundland 
spoke  of  an  iceberg  aground   there  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  nuuiy  miles 

*  Yes ;  but  what  makes  the  ice  break  up?  I  think  the  plague- wind  blows  every 
way,  everywhere,  all  round  the  world. — J.  R. 

«  [Vol.  29,  p.  435J 

<  [See  VoL  XXXTTT.  p.  999.] 
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long  and  over  a  hundred  feet  high.  Now,  when  I  was  yoong  (I  am  fifty- 
^^0^)9  *i>d  a  good  deal  upon  UmI  aea,  it  was  always  thought  that  thm 
was  no  chance  of  fidling  in  with  ice  earlier  than  quite  the  aid  of  May, 
and  this  was  exceptional,  the  months  of  Jaly  and  Angost  heing  the  ice- 
berg months.  (I  have  seen  a  large  one  off  the  Banks  in  September.) 
This  early  arrival  of  the  northern  ice  seems  to  show  that  the  mild  winters 
have  extended  ap  even  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  points  to  some  real 
increase  in  the  power  or  heat  oi  the  sun.* 

''  I  have  many  things  I  should  Uke  to  talk  over  with  joa,  but  fear  that 
will  never  be,  miless  you  are  able  to  come  some  time  and  have  a  few 
days'  rest  and  boating  with  me/' 

*  I  don't  believe  it  a  bit    I  think  the  sun's  going  out — J.  R« 
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17.  Mr.  Leslie's  notes  on  the  Timiraire  and  her  double 
have  led  to  some  farther  correspondence  respecting  both 
this  ship  and  Nelson's  own,  which  must  still  take  preced- 
ence of  any  connected  with  the  early  numbers  of  Prceterita. 

''Dbarkst  Mr.  Ruskin,— Mr.  W.  Hale  White,  of  the  Admindty^  hai,  «s 
you  will  see,  written  to  me  about  the  ThnSrairet,  and  I  thought  jou  oi^t 
to  know  what  he  haa  to  say  on  the  subject^  especially  that  postscript  to 
his  note  about  placing  some  shcnrt  histoiy  of  the  ship  und^  Turner's 
picture.  Also  the  fiict  of  the  old  French  sl]dp  being  iold  in  the  year  1784, 
when  there  could  have  been  no  tugs  on  the  river,  and  when  Turner  was 
only  nine  years  old,  seems  to  settle  the  point  as  to  which  of  the  two  ships 
it  was,  in  fiivour  of  *the  English  Thnh-aireJ  Still,  as  boyish  impressions 
in  a  mind  like  Turner's  must  liave  been  very  gtrong,  it  is  just  possible  that 
he  may  have  seen  the  last  of  both  ships  when  knocking  about  the  Thames 
below  London. 

''In  the  picture^  as  I  said  before,  the  ship  is  a  <m>-decker,  and  her 
having  her  spars  and  sails  bent  to  the  yards  looks  very  like  a  thne  before 
steam,  when  a  hulk  without  some  kind  of  jury-rig  would  be  almost  useless, 
even  to  a  ship-breaker,  if  he  had  to  mooe  her  dX  bXL 

''Ever  affectionately, 

"RoBT.  C.  Lbslu." 

18.  "Admiralty,  WfliraHAU.,  S.W., 

"20fA  November,  1886. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  DUeda  a  letter  of  yours  about  the 
TSmSrmre.  Perhaps  you  wiU  like  to  know  the  facts  about  the  two  vessels 
you  name. 

"The  TSmiraire  taken  by  Admiral  Boscawen  from  the  French  in  1759 
was  sold  in  June  1784. 

"The  ThnSrmre  which  Turner  saw  was  consequently  the  second  Thmi- 
rmre.  She  was  fitted  for  a  prison  ship  at  Plymouth  in  1812.  In  1819  she 
became  a  receiving  ship,  and  was  sent  to  Sheemess.  There  she  remained 
till  she  was  sold  in  1888. 

"What  Mr.  Thomburv  means  by  'the  grand  old  vessel  that  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Nile'  I  do  not  know.  I  may  add  that  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  now,  at  any  rate  without  prolonged  search  amongst  documents 
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in  the  Record  Offiee,  whether  the  second  Timtrwrt  was  sold  'all  standincr' 
that  is  to  say^  with  masts  and  yards  as  painted ;  but  it  is  very  impvobab^ 
as  she  had  been  a  receiving  ship,  that  her  masts  and  yards  were  in  her 
when  she  left  the  service. 

"Truly  yours, 

"W.  Hai*  Whttb.* 

''It  seems  to  me  a  pity,  considering  the  importance  of  the  pictore, 
that  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  it  should  not  somewhere  be  easily 
accessible  to  everybody  who  cares  to  know  it — say  upon  the  picture-frame. 
I  would  undertake  to  put  down  in  tabular  farm  the  principal  pcrfnts  in 
the  vessel's  biography,  if  it  were  thought  worth  while." 

I  should  at  all  events  be  most  grateful  if  Mr.  Hale 
White  would  furnish  me  with  such  abstract,  as,  whether 
used  in  the  National  Gallery  or  not,  many  people  would 
like  to  have  it  put  beneath  the  engraving.' 

^  (|V»r  whom,  sea  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  8a] 

*  [This  abstract  was  dulv  supplied  bv  Mr.  Hals  White  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
which  Raskin  pat  into  tjpe  out  did  not  iodada  in  I>UiKia.  He  sent  it  to  Mr.  Cook 
for  ose  In  hit  PwaJar  Handbook  to  the  KaUmuU  QaOery,  where  it  appeared  in  an 
abbreviated  form  in  the  notes  to  the  i^etare  (No.  624).  Mr.  Hale  Wbite's  lett» 
is  here  printed  in  ojrtenoo  from  a  prooi  foond  among  Raskin's  papers : — 

"Pabk  Hill,  Cabsbaltoiv^  &uummy, 
"12th  December,  1886. 

''My  dsae  Mb.  Ruskik^— Mr.  Leslie  tells  me  3roa  woold  like  a  note  on  the 
hlstmr  ai  the  T^mhxdre^  and  here  it  is. 

''Please  allow  me  to  eall  yoar  attention  to  what  I  have  said  about  her  b^ng 
Jaiy-riaged  at  the  time  she  was  sold.  The  beakhead  pecaliari^  appears  in  the 
original  drawing  of  the  vessel  exactly  as  Tamer  has  painted  it.  If  vou  print  what 
I  have  sent  yon^  will  yoa  kindly  let  me  see  a  proof,  as  some  of  the  technical 
terms  are  a  tittle  onosoal,  and  my  writing,  as  I  get  <Mder^  is  not  so  plain  as  it 
asad  to  be? 

"With  sineerest  wishes  fbr  your  health  and  happiness^  frithfolly  and  aJfeo- 
tionately  yoars, 

"W.  Halb  White. 

"  Jonr  RvsKiN,  Es^" 

"The  Thn^rtUre,  second  rate,  ninety-eight  guns,  was  began  at  Chatham,  Joly 
1783,  and  laauched  on  the  11th  September  1796. 

"She  was  named  after  an  older  T^mertdre  taken  by  Admiral  Boeeawen  firam 
the  French  in  1750,  and  sold  in  June  1784. 

"The  ChatluuQd  Timiraire  was  fitted  at  Plymoath  for  a  prison  ship  in  1812.  and 
in  1819  she  became  a  receiving  ship  and  was  sent  to  Sheemess.  She  was  sold  on 
the  16th  August  1838,  to  Mr.  J.  Beatson,  for  £653a 

"The  T^m^rairt  was  at  the  battle  of  Tra&kar  on  the  21st  October  1806.  She 
was  next  to  the  Vidorfh  sad  followed  Nelson  mto  action ;  cosomanded  by  Captaia 
Rliab  Harvey,  with  Thomas  Komedy  as  first  lientwuuit    Her  main  topmaat^  the 
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In    a    subsequent    note    from    Mr.    Leslie    about    the 
pike  fishing  at  Lord  Egremont's,  he  gives  me  this  little 
sketch   of  the  way  Turner  rigged  his  ship   for  him   with 
leaves    torn   out   of   his 
sketch  book. 

19.  The  following 
note,  also  from  Mr. 
Leslie,  with  its  cutting 
from  St.  Jameses  Ga- 
zette; and  the  next  one, 
for  which  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful,  on  the 
words  "dickey"  and 
"  deck,**  bear  further  on  Turner's  meaning  in  the  little  black 
steamer  which  guides  the  funeral  march  of  the  line  of 
battle  ship, — and  foretell  the  time  now  come  when  ships 

head  of  her  mizenmast,  her  foreyard,  her  starboard  cathead  and  bampkin,  and  her 
fore  and  main  topsail  jrards  were  shot  away;  her  fore  and  main  masts  so  wounded 
as  to  render  them  nnfit  to  carry  sail,  and  her  bowsprit  shot  through  in  several 
places.  Her  rigging  of  every  sort  was  cat  to  pieces ;  the  head  of  her  rudder  was 
taken  oiF  by  the  fire  of  the  Redmtbtabie;  eight  feet  of  the  starboard  side  of  the 
lower  deck  abreast  of  the  mainmast  were  stove  in,  and  the  whole  of  her  quarter* 
galleries  on  both  sides  carried  away.  Forty-six  men  on  board  of  her  were  killed, 
and  seventy-six  wounded. 

**  It  was  Ldentenant  Kennedy  who  captured  the  Fouguetix.  The  Fcugueux  fouled 
the  Temh-aire,  whereupon  the  TimSraire  unmediately  lashed  the  two  vessels  together. 
Kennedy,  aocompanled  by  James  Arscott,  master's  mate,  and  Robert  Holgate,  mid- 
shipman, with  twenty  seamen  and  six  marines  then  jumped  on  board,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  Fovgueua  was  taken. 

'^The  TSm^raire  was  built  witii  a  beakhead,  or,  in  other  words,  her  upper  works 
were  cut  off  across  the  catheads ;  a  peculiarity  which  can  be  observed  in  Turner's 
picture.  It  was  found  by  experience  m  the  early  part  of  the  French  war  that  this 
mode  of  construction  exposed  the  men  working  the  guns  to  the  enemj^s  fire,  and 
it  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

''It  has  been  objected  that  the  masts  and  yards  in  the  picture  are  too  light 
for  a  ninety-eicht  gun  ship ;  but  the  truth  is  that  when  the  vessel  was  sold  she 
was  jurv-rigged  as  a  receiving  ship,  and  Turner  therefore  was  strictly  accurate. 
He  might  have  seemed  more  accurate  bv  putting  heavier  masts  and  yards  in  her; 
but  he  painted  her  as  he  saw  her.  This  is  very  important,  as  it  gets  rid  of  the 
difficulty  which  I  myself  have  felt  and  expressed,  that  it  was  very  improbable 
that  she  was  sold  all  standing  in  sea-going  trim,  as  I  imagined  Turner  mtended 
us  to  believe  she  was  sold*  and  answers  wo  the  criticism  just  mentioned  as  to 
the  disproportion  between  the  weight  of  the  masts  and  yards  and  the  sise  of 
the  hull" 

In  a  further  letter  (December  17)  Mr.  Hale  White  added :  "  Part  of  the  Thn^raire 
is  still  in  existence.  Messrs.  Castle,  the  shipbreakers  of  Millbank,  have  the  two 
figures  which  supported  the  stem-gallery."] 
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have  neither  masts,  sails,  nor  decks,  but  are  driven  under 
water  with  their  crews  under  hatches. 

''Dbarut  Mr.  Ruskin,— I  have  just  finished  'The  SUte  of  DtmaaA^' 
which  is  delightful,  espedally  the  ttoij  of  the  row  of  expectant  little 
pigs.^  Thej  are  wonderful  animals — our  English  elephant  I  tiiink  as  to 
mental  capacity.  But  thej  alwajrs  have  an  intonst  to  me  above  other 
edible  live  stock,  in  the  waj  they  make  the  best  of  life  on  shipboard; 
and  when  you  can  spare  time  to  look  at  the  enclosed  little  paper  of  ndne^ 
you  will  find  that  others  have  found  their  society  cheerfoL 

'^  I  have  been  reading  all  the  old  sea  voyages  I  can  get  hold  of  lately, 
with  a  view  to  learn  all  I  can  about  the  way  they  handled  their  esnvas 
in  the  days  of  sails  (for  my  Sea^Witun)^  and  I  come  constantly  across  the 
pig  on  board  ship  in  such  books.  Yor  some  reason  or  other,  sailors  don't 
care  to  have  parsons  on  board  ship.  Thb  perhaps  dates  back  to  time  of 
Jonah;  and  your  passages  in  this  PrarUrila,  in  whidi  you  describe  and  dis- 
pose of  the  teaching  of  some  modem  ones,'  are  quite  perfect,  and  in  3ronr 
*  making  short  work '  best  style. 

^  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

''Root.  C.  LESLn." 
« 

20.  '<In  smaller  vessels,  carrying  no  passengers,  pigs  and  goats  were 
seldom  home-fed;  but  were  turned  loose  to  cater  for  themselves  among 
the  odds  and  ends  in  the  waist  or  deck  between  the  poop  and  fiMrecastle. 
Some  of  the  poultry,  too,  soon  became  tame  enough  to  be*  allowed  the 
run  of  this  part  of  a  ship ;  the  ducks  and  geese  finding  a  particular  pleasure 
in  paddling  in  the  wadi  about  the  lee  scuppers.  Pi^  have  always  proved 
a  thriving  stock  on  a  ship-furm,  and  the  one  that  pays  the  best  Some 
old  skippers  assert,  indeed,  that,  like  Madeira,  pig  is  improved  greatly  by 
a  voyage  to  India  and  back  round  the  Cape;  and  that  none  but  diose 
who  have  tasted  boiled  leg  of  pork  on  board  a  homeward-bound  Indiaman 
know  much  about  the  matter.  But  here  also,  as  in  so  many  other  things, 
there  was  a  drawback.  Pigs  are  such  cheerful  creatures  at  sea  that,  as 
an  old  sofi-bearted  seaman  once  remarked,  you  get  too  partial  towards 
them,  and  feel  after  dinner  sometimes  as  though  you  had  eaten  an  old 
messmate.  Next  to  the  pig  the  goat  was  the  most  useful  stock  on  a  sea- 
fsrm.  This  animal  soon  nuJces  itself  at  home  on  shipboard;  it  has  good 
sea-legs,  and  is  blessed  with  an  appetite  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
vegetable  fibre  comes  amiss  to,  from  an  armful  of  shavings  from  the 
carpenter's  berth  to  an  dd  newspaper.  Preserved  milk  was,  of  course, 
unknown  in  those  times,  and  the  officers  of  a  large  passenger-ship  would 
rather  have  gone  to  sea  without  a  doctor  (to  say  nothing  of  a  parson) 
than  without  a  cow  or  some  nanny-goats.  Even  on  board  a  man-of-war 
the  admiral  or  captain  generally  had  at  least  one  goat  for  his  own  use, 
while  space  was  firand  for  live  stock  for  other  wwxl-room  officers.     But 

I  [See  above,  p.  992.1 

>  [For  this  book,  see  VoL  XXXin.  p.  218  a.] 

*  [860  above,  pp.  387,  388.] 
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model-fkrmiiig  and  home-feeding  was  the  rule  then  as  now  in  a  King's  ship; 
and  it  is  related  that,  on  board  one  of  these  Tossels,  the  first  lieutenant 
ordered  the  ship's  painter  to  give  the  feet  and  bills  of  the  admiral's  geese 
that  were  stowed  in  coops  apon  the  quarter-deek  a  coat  of  black  once  a 
week,  so  that  the  nautical  eye  might  not  be  offended  by  any  intrusion  of 
colour  not  allowed  in  the  service. 

''The  general  absence  of  colour  among  real  sea-fowl  is  very  marked; 
and  when,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  a  ffay  rooster  escaped  overboard 
after  an  exciting  chase  round  the  decks  wiUi  Jemmy  Ducks,  and  fluttered 
helplessly  down  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  his  glowing  plumage  lo<dced 
strangely  out  of  narmony  with  things  as  he  sat  drifting  away  upon  the 
waste  of  waters." 

"Oct.  29th,  188G. 

''My  dkar  Sir, — I  notice  in  the  first  chapter  of  Pretterita'^  that  you 
profess  yourself  unable  to  find  out  the  derivation  of  the  word  'dickey' 
as  applied  to  the  rumble  of  a  carriage. 

"At  the  risk  of  being  the  hundredth  or  so  who  has  volunteered  the 
information,  I  send  you  an  extras  from  Dr.  Brewer's  'Didumofy  of  Pkrate 
and  Fable:— 

" '  Dickey. — ^The  rumble  behind  a  carriage ;  also  a  leather  apron,  a  child's 
bib,  and  a  false  shirt  or  front.  Dutch  d^hen,  Germ,  decken.  Sax.  thecan^ 
Lat.  tego,  to  cover.' 

"I  suppose  that  the  word  'deck'  has  iti  derivation  from  the  same 
source* 

"Sincerely  hoping  that  you  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health, 

"I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  very  fidthfnlly, 

"Herbert  E.  Cooke." 

28.  The  followiDg  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister  by  a  young  surgeon  on  board  the  Victory,  gives  more 
interesting  lights  on  Nelson's  chiuracter  than  I  caught  from 
all  Southey's  Life  of  him : — 

"On  my  coming  on  board  I  found  that  the  recommendation  which  my 
former  services  in  the  Navy  had  procured  for  me  from  several  friends, 
bad  conciliated  towards  me  the  good  opinion  of  his  lordship  and  his 
officers,  and  I  immediately  became  one  of  the  family.  It  may  amuse 
you,  my  dear  sister,  to  read  the  brief  ioumal  of  a  day  such  as  we  here 
pass  it  at  sea  in  this  fine  climate  and  in  these  smooth  seas,  on  board 
one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Navy,  as  she  mounts  110  guns,  one  of 
which,  carrying  a  24  lb.  shot,  occupies  a  very  distinguished  station  in  my 
apartment. 

^  [See  above,  p.  29  (§  90).] 
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*'Jmm.  18.  Off  the  StnUts  of  BoniiMio,  *  nnraw  mem  of  the  tea  betweai 
Conica  and  Sardinia. — We  hare  bec»i  baflfed  in  our  fwogicw  tiwtaidt  tiie 
rendesvons  of  the  squadron  at  the  Madeline  Itlanda  for  wamt  days  p«l 
bj  variable  and  eontrary  winds,  hot  we  eiqpect  to  aime  at  our  dssthistfan 
to-night  or  to-morrow  rooming.  To  resome,  mr  dear  sister,  the  jonnsl 
of  a  day.  At  6  o'clodK  my  senrsnt  brings  a  Ugnt  and  ialenns  me  of  tin 
hour,  wind,  weather,  and  eoorse  of  the  ddp,  witen  I  inmwdiat^  dresi 
and  genendly  repair  to  the  deck,  the  dawn  of  day  at  this  seaaoa  snd 
latitude  being  ai^wrent  at  aboat  half  or  three-qoarters  of  an  hoor  psil 
six.  Breakfii^  is  annooneod  in  the  Acbniral's  cabin,  where  Lotd  NelsoB,— 
Rear-Admiial  Murray,  the  Captsin  of  the  Fleet,p--Ca|rtahi  Hardy,  Com- 
mander of  the  VicUjry,  the  chajdain,  secretanr,  one  or  two  oficers  of  the 
ship,  and  your  homble  senrsnt,  ssscmble  and  break&st  on  tea,  hot  rdk, 
toast,  cold  tongoe^  etc.,  which  when  finidied  we  repair  upon  de^  to  enjoj 
the  majestic  s^t  of  the  rising  son  (sesrc^y  erer  obscored  by  doods  in 
this  fine  climate)  sormoanting  de  smooth  and  placid  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean whidi  stiiqports  the  \mj  and  tremendous  botwaifcs  of  Britain,  blow- 
ing in  regular  train  their  Admiral  in  tlie  Victory,  Between  the  Ikndb  of 
seven  and  two  there  is  plenty  of  time  fi>r  btudness,  study,  writing,  and 
exercise,  which  diierent  occnpatkms,  together  with  that  of  occssfc>ns% 
visiting  the  hospital  of  the  ship  wlien  required  by  the  surgeon,  I  endesvoar 
to  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aflbrd  me  sufficient  employment.  At  two 
o'dodc  a  band  of  music  plays  till  within  a  quarter  of  three,  when  the 
drum  beats  the  tune  called  <The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  En^and '  to  annooaoe 
the  Admiral's  dinner,  whidi  is  served  up  exactly  at  three  o'clock,  sad 
which  generally  consists  of  Aree  courses  and  a  dessert  oi  the  dioioett 
firuit,  together  with  three  or  four  of  the  best  wines,  champagne  sad 
claret  not  excepted;  and — what  exceeds  the  rehsh  of  the  best  viiuids  sad 
most  exquisite  wines, — if  a  person  does  not  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
his  ease  it  must  be  his  own  fisalt,  such  is  the  urbanity  and  hoqatality 
which  reign  here,  notwithstanding  Uie  numerous  titles,  the  four  orders  k 
knighthood,  worn  by  Lord  Nelsoi,  and  the  well-eamed  laurels  which  he 
has  acquir^.  Coflee  and  liqueurs  dose  the  dinner  about  half-past  four 
or  five  o'dodc,  after  which  the  company  genendly  walk  the  deck, 
where  the  band  of  music  plays  for  near  an  ^ur.  At  six  o'dodk  tea  is 
announced,  when  the  company  again  assemble  in  the  Admiral's  csfaiiif 
where  tea  is  served  up  before  seven  o'dock,  and,  as  we  are  inclined,  the 
party  continue  to  converse  with  his  lordship,  who  at  this  time  genenllj 
unbends  himself,  though  he  is  at  aU  times  as  free  from  stifl^ess  snd 
pomp  as  a  regard  to  proper  dignity  will  admit,  and  is  very  communicative. 
At  eight  o'clock  a  rummer  of  punch  with  odce  or  biscuit  is  served  iqv 
soon  after  which  we  wish  the  Admiral  a  good  night  (who  is  generaDy  in 
bed  before  nine  o'clock).  For  my  own  part,  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  go  to  bed  quite  so  early,  I  ffcnendlv  read  an  hour,  or  spend  <me  with 
the  officers  of  the  ship,  sevenu  of  whom  are  old  acquaintances,  en  to 
whom  I  have  been  known  by  character.  Such,  my  dear  sister,  is  the 
journal  of  a  day  at  sea  in  fine  or  at  least  moderate  weather,  in  which 
this  floating  castle  goes  through  the  water  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
steadiness,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  hmg  enough  on  board  to  experience 
bad  weather.'' 
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24.  I  must  find  room  for  a  word  or  two  more  of  Mr. 
Leslie's,  for  the  old  floating  castles  as  against  steam;  and 
then  pass  to  matters  more  personal  to  me. 

"^MoiMA  PL4OT,  .8^  20th,  188a 

''I  belieye  that  the  whole  of  the  present  depression  in  what  is  called 
trade  is  entirely  due  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  economy  of  steam, 
especially  when  applied  to  the  production  of  real  wealth  upon  the  land; 
also  to  the  idea  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  in  any  way  increased  by 
making  a  lawn  tennis  court  of  it,  the  world,  and  knocking  goods  to  and 
fro  as  fast  as  possible  across  it  by  steam.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that 
I  am  quite  out  of  my  depth  in  this  matter,  and  that  France  (a  really  self- 
supporting  country)  is  at  least  fire  hundred  years  behind  the  times.  I 
won't  apologize  for  sending  you  enclosed,  which,  for  the  animal's  sake 
alone,  I  fear  is  true.     The  cutting  is  from  the  Thnes  of  the  18th: — 

''A  writer  in  the  Bevue  Scientyique  affirms  that,  from  a  eomparison  of  animal 
and  steam  power,  Uie  former  is  ihe  cheaper  power  in  France,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  other  comitries.  In  the  oonversion  of  chemical  to  mechanical  energy, 
90  per  cent  is  lost  in  the  machine,  against  68  in  the  animal.  M.  Sanson,  me 
writer  abore  referred  to,  finds  that  the  steam  horse-power,  contrary  to  what  is 
genemlly  bcdieved,  is  often  materially  exceeded  by  the  norse.  The  cost  of  traction 
on  the  Mount  Pamasse-Bastille  line  of  railway  he  found  to  be  for  each  car,  daily, 
57  f.9  while  the  same  work  done  by  the  horse  cost  only  47  f* ;  and  he  belieres  that 
for  moderate  powers  the  conversion  of  chemical  into  mechanical  energy  is  more 
economically  effected  through  animals  than  through  steam  engines.'' 

25.  The  following  two  letters  from  Turner  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cooke,^  which  I  find  among  various  papers  relating  to  his 
work  given  to  me  at  various  times,  are  of  great  interest  in 
showing  the  number  of  points  Turner  used  to  take  into 
consideration  before  determining  on  anything,  and  his  strict 
sense  of  duty  and  courtesy.  The  blank  line,  of  which  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  meaning,,  is  much  longer  in  the 
real  letter: — 

''  Wedneidaif  morning, 

''Dear  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  earliest  omportonity  to  return  you  the 
touched  proof  and  corrected  St.  Michael's  Mount.  I  lament  that  your 
brother  could  not  forward  the  Poole,  or  Mr.  Buhner  the  proof  sheets,  for  if 

^  [The  brothers  W.  B.  and  6.  Cooke  were  the  principal  enmyers,  and  also 
the  publishers,  of  Pictureioue  Viewi  on  the  SoiUhem  CoaH  qf  Enaland,  from  draw- 
ings made  nrincipally  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  The  first  number,  containing  St 
Michael's  Mount  and  Poole,  appeared  on  January  1, 1814.  The  accompanying  letter- 
press was  by  O.  Combe  ^author  of  Dr,  Syntax).  Among  the  MS.  material  for  Dileeta 
IS  a  copy  in  Buskin's  hand  of  Turner's  receipt  for  three  of  the  Southern  Coatt 
drawings;  the  receipt  is  printed  hi  The  Cutuo  <^  Agiaia,  %  104  (VoL  XIX.  p.  148).] 
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the  two  cumot  be  tent  so  as  to  arriTe  here  before  Tmudag  maA^  I  ihall  be 
upcm  the  wing  for  London  again,  where  I  hope  to  be  in  abont  a  fortnight 
from  this  time;  therefore,  joull  jadge  how  practicable  yon  can  nudce  the 
sending  the  parcel  in  time,  or  waiting  until  I  get  to  Qneen  Ann  Street, 
N.W.  Yoar  number  coming  out  on  the  10th  of  December  I  think  im- 
possible; but  to  this  I  offer  only  an  opinion  (what  difference  would  it 
make  if  the  two  numbers  of  the  Coast,  Daniel's  and  yours,  came  out  on 
the  same  ^J^)*  All  I  can  say.  111  not  hinder  you,  if  I  can  avoid  it, 
one  moment  Therefore  employ  Mr.  Pye  if  you  think  proper,  but,  as  you 
know,  there  should  be  some  objection  on  my  part  as  to  co-operation  with 

him  without ;  yet  to  forego  the  assistance  of  his  abilities  for 

any  feeling  of  mine  is  by  no  means  proper  to  the  majority  of  snbacribers 
to  the  woiic. 

''Yours  most  truly, 

"J.   M.   W.   TURNKB. 

**P,S. — I  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Ellis  writing  such  a  note  abont  his 
stouituro.  Be  so  good  as  put  the  enclosed  into  the  Twopenny  Post  Box. 
The  book  which  f  now  send  be  kind  enough  to  keep  for  me  until  I 
return,  and  expect  it  to  be  usefol  in  the  desoiptions  of  ComwalL" 

StS.  ^'Tkur$da^  B^  DecT-  16,  18ia 

''Dbar  Sir, — From  jrour  letter  of  this  morning  I  expected  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  but  being  disappointed,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  requesting 
you  will,  under  the  peculiar  case  in  which  the  MSS.  of  St  Michael  and 
Poole  are  placed,  desire  Mr.  Coombe  to  deviate  wholly  from  them;  and  if 
he  has  introduced  anything  which  seems  to  approximate,  to  be  so  good  as 
to  remove  the  same,  as  any  likeness  in  the  descriptions  (though  highly 
complimentary  to  my  endeavours)  must  compel  me  to  claim  th^ — by  an 
immediate  appeal  as  to  their  originality.  Mweover,  as  I  now  shall  not 
charge  or  wUl  receive  any  remuneration  whatever  for  them,  they  are  con- 
sequently at  my  disposal,  and  ultimately  subject  only  to  my  use— in  vindi- 
cation; never  do  I  hope  they  wOl  be  called  upcm  to  ai^>ear,  but  if  ever 
offer'd  that  they  will  be  looked  upon  with  liberality  and  candour,  and  not 
considered  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Prof^tors  of 
the  Southern  Coast  work. 

''Have  the  goodness  to  return  the  corrected  proof  of  St  Michael^ 
which  I  sent  mm  Yorkshiro  with  the  MS.  of  Poole;  and  desire  Mr. 
Bulmer  either  to  send  me  aU  the  proof  sheets,  or  in  your  seeing  them 
destroyed  you  will  much  oblige 

"Yours  moat  truly, 

"J.  M.  W.  TumKHL" 

27.  I  find  in  my  father's  diary  of  the  journey  of  1888^ 
some  notes  on  the  state  of  Basle  city  and  its  environs  at 
the  time  of  our  passing  throu^  them,  which  are  extremely 

1  [See  above,  p.  112.] 
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interesting  to  me  in  their  coolness,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  general  caution  which  influenced  my  father  in  all 
other  kinds  of  danger.  No  man  could  be  more  prudent  in 
guarding  against  ordinary  chances  of  harm,  and  in  what 
may  be  shortly  expressed  as  looking  to  the  girths  of  life. 
But  here  he  is  travelling  with  his  wife  and  son  through  a 
district  in  dispute  between  not  only  military  forces  but 
political  factions,  without  appearing  for  an  instant  to  have 
contemplated  changing  his  route,  or  felt  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness in  passing  through  the  area  of  most  active  warfare. 
My  mother  seems  to  have  been  exactly  of  the  same  mind, 
— which  is  more  curious  still,  for  indeed  I  never  once  saw 
the  expression  of  fear  on  my  father's  fece,  through  all  his 
life,  at  anything;  but  my  mother  was  easily  frightened  if 
postillions  drove  too  fast,  or  the  carriage  leaned  threaten- 
ingly aside;  while  here  she  passes  through  the  midst  of 
bands  of  angry  and  armed  villagers  without  a  word  of 
objection. 

28.  ''Baden  (Swiss  Baden,  5ih  August,  1833).— We  heard  here  of  the 
Basle  people  fighting  with  peasantry  and  huming  their  villages ;  and  of  a 
battle  betwixt  liechstal^  and  Basle  soldiers  on  Saturday;  the  latter  were 
driven  into  the  town;  80  killed  and  400  prisoners.  We  came  to  Stein 
to  dine;  a  single  house  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  that  river  and  plains  beyond  it,  and  Black  Forest  in  the 
distance.  We  had  eighteen  miles  to  go  to  Basle,  but,  hearing  Swiss  gates 
were  shut,  we  crossed  into  Baden  state  at  Rheinfeld,^  where  there  are 
8c«ne  very  old  buildings  and  two  wooden  bridges;  the  river  rolls  like  a 
troubled  sea.  Coming  towards  Basle  we  saw  soldiers  with  several  large 
brass  cannon,  in  a  field  which  the  peasants  were  ploughing,  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  road.  We  arrived  at  7  o'clodc  at  Three  Kings,  Basle, 
and  early  next  morning  I  walked  to  cathedral;  found  many  of  the  first 
houses  with  windows  entirely  closed,  in  mourning  for  officers  lost  in  battle 
of  Saturday ;  and  a  report  prevailed  of  there  being  a  plot  to  admit  the 
peasantry  into  the  town  to  fire  it  in  the  night,  'fhe  people  were  much 
alarmed. 

29.  ''Tuesday,  6th  August,  we  left  by  a  gate  just  opened  to  let  us 
pass,  being  sent  from  another  gate  we  tried,  and  which  we  saw,  after  we 

*  [liestal,  nine  miles  from  B&le,  severed  its  political  connexion  with  that  citv 
in  1833,  and  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  hal^cauton  of  Bale  Campagne  (Basel- 
land).]  

>  (Kheinfelden :  for  the  bridge,  see  Plate  83  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VH. 
p.  436).] 
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got  outy  had  its  dntwbridge  entirelj  est  awi^.  The  gam  were  pboed 
with  twigs  and  basketwork  in  embrasures,  soldiers  stood  on  the  waUs 
ready,  and  k>oking  oat  over  the  eountnr  with  glasses.  The  road  lay 
through  liechstal,  where  the  strife  was.  It  is  a  fine  road,  as  tiie  best  in 
Bngluid,  ffenerally  mueh  frequented,  and  the  eountij  is  beautiful  and 
rich  in  cultivaUon;  but  on  twenty-seven  miles  of  this  fine  road  we  met 
neither  carriage,  diligence,  gig,  nor  waggon.  The  land  seemed  deserted, 
only  a  peasant  occadonally  in  the  fields.  We  soon  met  a  small  band  of 
armed  peasants  in  the  act  of  9toppuig  a  smaU  market-cart  which  had  pre- 
ceded us.  The  man,  when  released,  went  quickly  off.  They  let  us  pass. 
We  then  met  two  bands  of  armed  peasants,  very  Iridi-Iike  in  costume, 
and  having  guns  swung  behind  or  in  their  hands,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  each  body^ — part,  we  suppose,  of  the  Liberals  who  had  defeated  the 
Tories  of  Basle.*  Thev  looked,  and  lifted  their  hats,  and  said  nothing  to 
us.  Approaching  Liecnstal,  we  met  a  Swiss  car  with  eight  or  ten  gentle- 
men in  plain  dothes,  well  armed ;  also  cars  filled  with  armed  peasants,  and 
a  few  soldiers  at  their  side.  We  entered  Liechstal,  and  found  every  street 
barricaded  breast  high  with  pine  logs,  except  at  entrance,  where  an  <^>ening 
was  left  just  wide  enough  for  cart  or  carriage,  and  a  gate  at  the  other  end. 
These  gentlemen,  I  was  afterwards  told,  were  Polish  refugees,  who  served 
the  artillery  of  the  peasantry  against  the  Basle  people,  w1^  had  refused  to 
shelter  them,  whilst  the  liechrtal  people  had  received  them  kindly." 

80.  And  SO  all  notice  of  states  of  siege,  whether  at 
Liechstal  or  anjrwhere  else,  ends  in  my  father's  diary;  and 
he  continues  in  perfect  tranquillity  to  give  account  of  his 
notes  on  the  roads,  inns,  and  agriculture  of  Switzarland. 

Of  which,  however,  the  reader  will,  I  think,  have  pleasure 
in  seeing  some  further  passages,  representing,  not  through 
any  gilded  mists  of  memory,  but  with  mercantile  precisi<m 
of  entering  day  by  day,  the  aspect  of  Switzerland  at  the 
time  when  we  first  saw  it,  half  a  century  ago : — 

''18M  Jufy, — ^We  left  Berne  early,  and  went  eighteen  miles  to  Thnn. 
The  road  is  one  of  the  best  possible,  beginning  through  an  avenue  of 
trees,  large  and  fine,  and  proceeding  to  Thun  through  fields  of  amasing 
beauty,  bordered  with  firuit  trees;  the  com  sometimes  bordering  the  road 
without  enclosure.  The  cottages,  houses,  fiurms,  inns,  all  the  way,  each 
and  all  remarkable  for  neatness,  largeness,  and  beauty.  We  kft  our 
carriage  at  the  Freyenhof  Inn,  and  took  boat,  three  hours'  rowing,  to 
Neuhaus,  then  one  league  in  char-ii-banc ;  through  Unterseen  to  Inter- 
lachen,  a  sweet  watering-place  sort  of  a  village,  with  one  hotel  and  many 
very  elegant  boarding-houses,  where   persons  stop  to  take  excursions  to 


*  Papa  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  of  anybody  in   Irish-like 
Conservative.    It  was  Basle  that  was  liberally  and  Protestantially  endeavouring  to 
nuJce  the  men  of  Liechstal  abjure  tiieir  Catholic  errors. 
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neighbouring  hUUu  We  took  boat  down  lake  Brlens  as  fitr  as  water&ll  of 
Gri^bach>  the  finest  &11  next  to  those  of  Rhhie  I  have  yet  seen ;  but  the 
best  thing  was  the  Swiss  fkmily  in  the  small  inn  up  the  hill  opposite  to 
the  fall.  The  old  man,  his  son,  and  two  daughters,  sung  Swiss  songs  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  affecting  manner,  infinitely  finer  tl^n  opera  silking, 
because  true  alike  to  Nature  and  to  music;*  no  grimace  nor  affectation, 
nor  strained  efforts  to  produce  effect  The  tunes  were  well  chosen,  and 
the  whole  very  delightful;  more  so  than  any  singing  I  remember.  We 
returned  to  Interkchen,  where  the  Justice  condemned  Salvador  to  pay 
twelve  francs  for  a  carriage  not  used,  which  he  had  hired  to  go  to  the 
Staubbach.  Next  morning  we  returned  by  water  to  Thun  to  breakfast, 
and  again  to  Berne,  where  we  had  very  nice  rooms,  with  fine  prospect 

31.  ''The  portico  walks  in  almost  every  street  in  Berne  are  veiy  con- 
venient for  rain  or  sun:  it  is  in  this  like  Chester,  though  the  one  appear- 
ing a  very  new  town,  and  the  other  very  old.  We  left  Berne  S2nd  July 
by  a  narrow  but  not  bad  road  through  Sumiswald;  dined  at  Huttwyl; 
slept  at  Sursee,  in  the  Catholic  canton  of  Lucerne.  The  hill  and  dale 
country  we  passed  through  to  the  very  end  of  the  Berne  canton  was  a 
scene  of  unequalled  loveliness  out  of  this  canton.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  varied,  but  the  richness  of  cultivation  the  same,  and  the  houses  so 
large,  and  yet  so  neat  and  comfortable.  This  is,  indeed,  a  country  for 
which  a  man  might  sigh,  and  almcrat  die,  of  regret,  to  be  exiled  from.  I 
have  seen  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  it  in  the  neatest  parts  of  England. 
The  town  of  Berne  is  equally  remarkable  for  good  though  not  lofty  build- 
ings, and  for  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The  street-sweepers  were  women ; 
and  I  never  saw  a  city  or  town  so  beautifully  kept  I  walked  up  many 
back  streets  and  lanes,  all  in  the  most  perfect  order;  and  the  country 
seen  from  the  cathedral  terrace  and  ramparts  is  just  suited  to  such  a  town. 
There  is  no  formed,  squared,  or  trimmed  neatness,  but  every  field,  and 
hedge,  and  tree,  and  garden,  seem  to  be  tended  and  kept  in  the  finest 
state  possible.  The  variety  of  scenery  on  the  grandest  scale, — the  snowy 
Alps,  the  lower  Alps,  the  woods  on  undulating  grounds,  or  sloping  down 
from  the  mountain  tops;  the  fine  river  passing  round  the  town;  the  rich 
cornfields,  meadows,  and  fruit  trees,  abounding  over  all;  nature  doing  so 
much,  and  man  just  bestowing  the  care  and  culture  required,  and  apply- 
ing art  only  where  it  seems  to  improve  nature. 

32.  "  If  any  country  on  earth  can  be  deemed  perfect  as  fisr  as  nature 
and  art  can  make  it,  the  canton  of  Berne  is  that  countrv.  The  farm 
houses  are  each  a  picture,  and  the  peasantry  are  as  beautiful  and  healthy 
as  the  country.  They  express  contentment  Their  costume  is  handsome, 
excepting  the  black,  stiff,  whalebone-lace  ears  of  immense  size  from  the 
women's  heads ;  when  they  wear  black  lace  over  their  heads  partially,  the 
rest  of  their  dress  is  extremely  becoming.    On  Wednesday,  July  17th,  we 

*  I  shall  make  this  sentence  the  text  of  what  I  have  to  say,  when  I  have 
made  a  few  more  experiments  in  our  schools  here,  of  the  use  of  music  in  peasant 
education.! 

1  [This  chapter  of  Dihcta  was  issued  in  January  1887.  For  Ruskin's  experiments 
in  teaching  music  to  the  village  children,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p*  xxvi« 
Nothing  farther,  however,  was  written  on  Uie  subject] 
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rode  to  Hciwjl  Farm,  Mr.  Fellenbeig's  InttHatioo,^  oombiiiiiig  a  large  fine 
boarding^umte  for  eightj  to  ninety  yomig  gentlemen  of  fbrtme,  wlMre  all 
branches  of  education  are  tanght,  and  agricoltnre  added  if  they  choose; 
and  a  school  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  for  masters  of  coontry  schools 
to  learn. 

^'Scnne  Russian  princes  have  attended  the  boarding  schooL  Hie  ex- 
pense, about  three  thousand  francs  y«*riy«  Eveiythfaig  is  made  on  the 
fiurm — bread,  butter,  dothes,  shoeSi  etc  llittre  are  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  to  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  lying  in  a  sort  of 
basin  sloping  gently  away  from  house  towards  a  piece  of  wat^.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  so  beautiful  for  a  from  as  this.  There 
beinff  four  hundred  people  about  it  there  is  no  want  of  labour ;  and  added 
to  tne  usual  Swiss  neatness,  there  is  the  completeness  of  an  amateur 
former  possessing  ample  means.  There  were  fifty-four  milk  cows  kept  on 
hay  and  potatoes  under  cover.  (The  want  of  cattle  in  the  field  is  always 
a  drawback  to  a  foreign  landscape.)  The  oxen  very  handsome.  The 
system  of  fiurming  same  as  Scotch,  only  one  new  product  seen  by  a  Soot^ 
amateur  whom  we  met  Italian  rye  grass,  very  fine.  The  poorer  yoong 
men  cutting  hay,  all  very  happy.  The  workshops,  the  washing-bouses,  the 
outhouses  idl  very  perfect,  Irat  in  implements  or  machinery  nothing  new. 
It  was  the  beauty  of  the  situation  on  a  fine  day,  and  the  fulness  and 
apparent  comfort,  that  struck  the  observer  particularly." 

1  rPhilipp  Emannsl  von  Fellenberg  (1771-1844),  Swiss  edacatioiust,  friend  of 
PsstalocB.  In  1799  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  and  founded 
a  school  there  in  which  agrieultare  was  made  the  basis  iji  his  sjrstsm  of  education. 
The  buildings  are  now  used  as  a  Tnuning  College  for  Teachers.] 
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88.  I  MUST  leave  the  chronology  of  Dilecta  to  be  arranged 
by  its  final  mdex,*  for  the  choice  of  the  letters  printed  in 
the  course  of  it  must  depend  more  on  topic  than  date ; 
and,  besides,  it  will  be  needful  sometimes  to  let  it  supply 
the  place  of  my  ceased  ForSy  and  answer  in  the  parts  of  it 
under  my  hand,  any  questions  that  occur  in  an  irritating 
manner  to  the  readers  of  Prceterita. 

For  instance,  my  morning  post-bag  has  been  lately  filled 
with  reproaches,  or  anxious  advice,  from  pious  persons  of 
Evangelical  persuasion,  who  accuse  me  of  speaking  of  their 
faith  thoughtlessly,  or  without  sufficient  knowledge.  Whereas 
there  is  probably  no  European  writer  now  dealhig  with  the 
history  of  Christianity,  who  is  either  by  hereditary  ties  more 
closely  connected,  or  by  personal  inquiry  more  variously 
familiar,  with  the  characteristic  and  vitaUy  earnest  bodies 
of  the  Puritan  Church. 

84.  The  following  letter  from  her  imde  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn,— (for  whose  sake  the  complexities  of  our  ancient 
and  ramifying  cousinships  have  long  since  been  generalized 
into  the  brief  family  name  for  me,  the  Coz,)— -contains,  with 
as  much  added  genealogy  as  the  most  patient  reader  will  be 
likely  to  ask  for,  evidence  of  the  position  held  by  my  great 
grandfather  among  the  persecuted  Scottish  Puritans. 

^1,  Cambbidob  Stbbbt,  Htdb  Park,  W. 
''AuguH  Utk,  1886. 

''Mv  DEAR  Joanna, — ^The  only  thing  that  I  can  think  of  that  has 
historical  interest  for  the  Coz,  in  connection  with  his  father's  relations,  is 
that  his  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  James  Tweddale,  of  Glenluce,  had  in 

>  [This  was  never  compUed^  nor  was  DUeda  carried  farther  by  Rnskin  himself 
than  chapter  iL  ;  this  third  chapter,  prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  was  not  published 
tiU  1900.J 

XXXV,  693  2  P 
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his  potseaskm  duriiig  hit  minittiT  the  NatkNud  Coventtit  of  the  Seoteh 
Coyenantert.  It  wms  given  to  him  bj  hit  snnty  who  received  it  fron 
Beillie  <^  Jarviswood*  who  wat  to^ieeted  of  havhig  it  in  hit  pottcaoion, 
and  was  ezecnted.  I  soppote  it  wat  given  to  my  grandfiitiicr't  aimt, 
becante,  being  a  kdj,  it  would  be  astmned  that  she  would  not  be  tot- 
pected  of  having  It. 

^  My  father  was  left  an  orphan  when  ten  Tears  of  age,  and  when  he 
became  of  age,  the  trostees  had  parted  witn  the  'Covenant';  at  all 
events,  he  could  not  trace  it.  However,  he  then  inherited  his  parental 
property,  '  Glenlaggan,'  which  is  rather  a  picturesque  place  situated  be- 
tween New  Galloway  and  Castle  Douglas,  in  the  county  of  Kiriccudbright. 
When  his  uncle,  Dr.  Adair,  died,  he  left  him  £10,000.  He  then  sold 
Glenlaggan  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  larger  estate  in  Wigtownshire.  In 
this  he  made  a  mistake,  for  it  was  durhig  the  w«r  in  ue  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  when  land  was  very  dear;  and  when  the  peace  came  it 
became  very  cheapo  and  fearing  complete  ruin,  he  sold  at  an  immense 
loss ;  but  this  latter  part  of  my  fitther^s  Ustory  is  not  worth  recording. 

''The  'National  Covenant'  is  now  in  the  GlaMow  museum.  P^haps 
these  particulars  may  be  Interesting  to  the  Cos;,  who,  I  hope,  is  pn^;ress- 
ing  fiivourably  towanls  recovery. 

'«With  kind  lov«^ 

"Your  affectionate  unde, 

"  J.  R.  (John  Buskin)  Tweddalb." 

"The  accompanying  note^  oootains  the  particulars  of  the  relatioiiship 
that  exists  between  our  family  and  the  Professor.  My  Other's  sister  wat 
his  grandmother,  and  mother  to  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin;  so  that  my  &ther 
was  full  uncle  to  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  grand  unde  to  the  Professor. 
The  &ther  of  the  Professor's  grandmother  was  mincer  <tf  CSenhice,  but 
that  is  a  long  time  back,  for  if  my  fiither  had  been  living,  he  would  have 
been  one  hundred  and  sevenieeH  years  old. 

"The  Rev.  J.  Garlics  Maitland's  son  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Maitland,  minist^  of  New  Galloway,  and  husband  of  the  heiress  of 
Kenmure,  by  his  second  marriage  widi  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Bellamy  Gordon,  whose  son  now  inherits  that  property.  Dr.  Maitland 
was,  some  years  before  his  death.  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
was  otherwise  a  man  of  mark." 

85.    As    for   my   own    knowledge    of  the   Eyangelical 
character  and  doctrine,  what  I  have  related  already  of  my 

^  [Here,  in  prevlons  editions,  the  words  "(on  next  page)"  were  insertsd,  and 
the  foUowinc  Note  was  appsndsd  to  a  fiunily  tree  given  ''on  next  page" : — 

''xV.B.— The  ^note'  referred  to  in  the  text  is  now  (18^)  missing,  and 

its  place  is  therefore  supplied  by  a  reprint  of  the  &mUy  tree  given  in 

W.  6.  Collingwm)d'8  Life  <tf  RmMH,  vol.   i.   p.  8,  wHh  tin  adiition  of 

a  few  references  to  passages  in  PrteUrita," 

in  the  present  edition,  the  fiunily  tree  has  been  corrected  and  aan^ified,  and  some 

farther  information  sapplied.    All  this  is  now  transtored,  so  aa  not  to  intsmipt 

Ruskin's  text,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter :  see  below,  ^  602-604] 
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mother,  my  Scottish  aunt,  and  her  servant  Manse,^  ought 
to  have  been  guarantee  enough  to  attentive  persons;  the 
inattentive  I  would  b^  at  least  not  to  trouble  me  with 
letters  till  the  sequels  of  Prceterita  and  JDilecta  are  in  their 
hands. 

86.  For  the  present  I  return  to  the  documents  in  my 
possession  respecting  Turner ;  of  which  the  following,  signed 
by  Turner  the  day  after  I  was  bom,  must,  I  think,  take 
priority  in  point  of  date,  and  has  this  much  of  peculiar 
interest  in  it,  that  the  drawings  of  which  it  disposes  the 
destiny  with  so  much  care,  were  nev»  made.  Turner's 
intention  that  they  should  be  all  of  equal  value  is  prettily 
intimated  by  his  submitting  the  decision  of  his  property  in 
them  to  cast  of  lots. 

37.  ''Agreeneot  between  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  W.  B.  G>oke,  and 
J.  C  Allen,  February  the  Ninth,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Nineteen. 

"  Mr.  Turner  agrees  to  make  Thirty  Six  Drawings  on  the  Rhine,  between 
Cologne  and  Mayence,  at  the  Price  of  Serenteen  Guineas  each  Drawing. 
*-The  first  Two  Drawings  to  be  made  in  advance,  which  are  to  be  pa^ 
out  of  the  Profits  of  the  Work.— The  Second  Two  Drawings  to  be  paid  by 
W.  B.  Cooke  in  June  1819,  and  the  rest  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 

''It  is  agreed  that  none  of  the  Drawings  shall  be  sold  for  less  than 
Thirty-four  Guineas  each  under  the  Penalty  of  One  Hundred  Guineas. 
Mr.  Turner  to  be  paid  Two  Pounds  on  the  Sale  of  every  Five  Hundred 
Numbers.  The  Plates  to  be  estimated  at  Fifty  Guineas  each — ^Uiey  are  to 
be  the  Size  of  Eleven  Inches  and  a  half  by  Eight  Inches  and  a  Quarter. 

''The  Work  to  be  divided  as  foUows,— Mr.  Turner  to  hold  one  Eighth 
Share,  W.  B.  Cooke  to  hold  Five  Eighths  of  the  Work,  T.  C.  Allen  to 
hold  Two  Eighths.  The  Work  to  pay  its  Expenses  by  its  retnms  belofe 
any  Dividend  is  made  between  the  Parties. 

"  Mr.  Tomer  to  have  a  best  copy  of  the  Work,  with  Etchings. 

"A  Settlement  lor  all  Numbers  and  Copies  sold,  to  be  made  at  regular 
half  Yearly  periods  within  a  Week  after  Mr.  Murray  settles  his  half  Yearly 
Accounts  on  the  Work. 

''When  Seven  Drawi^^  are  made  for  the  Work,  Mr.  Tomer  to  have 
one  of  them  by  casting  lot&  When  the  second  Seven  are  made,  a  like 
casting  of  LoU  to  take  Place  for  one  of  them.  The  Third  Seven  the 
same.  The  fborth  Seven  the  same,  and  Mr.  Turner  to  have  the  casting 
of  lots  for  one  out  of  the  remaining  Eight. 

"No  other  Engraver  to  be  employed  in  the  Work  than  W.  B.  Cooke, 
and  J.  C.  Allei^  withoot  the  Consent  of  Mr.  Turner.     It  is  agreed  that 

^  [See  above,  p.  63.] 
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three  Numbers  containing  Two  Plates  each  shall  be  published  in  a  Year,, 
and  that  the  Proofs  sb^  be  printed  in  Imperial  Folio.  The  Prints  in 
Quarto  Grand  Eagle  French  Paper.  The  first  Number^  which  is  to  contain 
Two  PUtes,  to  be  published  during  the  Year  1819. 

''Jos.   MaLLORD   W.  TURHSB. 

*'W.  B.  Coou. 
"J.  C  Allen/' 

88.  Next  to  this  piece  of  shrewd  business,  I  have  great 
delight  in  giving  an  exhaustive  delineation  of  Turner's  char- 
acter, written  by  an  able  phrenologist  and  physiognomist 
from  the  cast  of  his  head  taken  after  death.  No  one  person 
was  ever  intimately  enough  acquainted  with  him  to  form 
such  estimate  by  experience,  so  that  the  document  bears 
internal  evidence  of  its  honesty : — 

''He  is  of  the  motive  mental  temperament,  and  is  of  an  earnest,  in*- 
dustrious  disposition.  He  possesses  great  activity  and  energy,  and  works 
with  both  mind  and  body  at  the  same  time.  He  would  not  give  up  until 
he  had  accomplished  his  object,  especially  if  principle  or  if  right  and 
justice  were  at  stake. 

'' According  to  the  development  indicated,  he  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  cut  out  a  road  of  his  own.  He  has  developed  a  character  peculiaF 
to  himself,  his  individuality  is  very  marked. 

''He  inherited  a  socmd  constitution,  is  tough  and  wiry,  and  has  long 
life  in  him.  This  gives  him  promptness  of  action,  determination  of  purpose, 
firmness  and  resoluti<m  in  all  his  undertakings. 

"  He  is  a  man  who  will  not  use  half  measures ;  he  works  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  is  resolved  to  surmount  all  obstacles  and  remove 
all  difficulties  that  may  be  in  his  path. 

39*  ''He  is  ever  ready  to  defend  friends,  or  to  oppose  enemies;  so  fio- 
as  his  physical  organisation  is  concerned,  he  is  very  fervently  constituted, 
and  has  not  suffered  much  except  from  the  strain  imposed  upon  himself 
by  overwork.  There  is  not  an  idle  bone  in  his  whc4e  organixation.  A 
man  with  his  development  cannot  possibly  have  led  an  idle  life,  or  have 
indulged  himself  much  in  luxury  and  ease.  His  life  cannot  have  been  a 
life  of  holidays.  If  there  is  work  to  do,  it  must  be  done,  in  his  <^»nion, 
without  any  faltering  or  hesitancy. 

"  He  is  descended  from  an  old*fashioned  frunily  that  care  more  fiir  the 
useful  and  real  than  for  the  merely  ornamental  or  theoretical. 

''He  has  a  large  social  brain,  which  gives  him  an  ardent  and  lovii^ 
nature.  He  forms  strong  attachments  to  those  around  him;  to  his  wife, 
to  his  children,  and  friends. 

40.  "He  is  most  constant  in  his  friendship,  and  &ithfiil  in  fulfilling 
his  promises.  Once  a  friend,  always  a  friend,  in  his  case.  Friends  he 
will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  his  powers.  He  is  willing  to  do  anything 
which  would  render  them  assistance ;  but  once  deceived  by  a  friend,  although 
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he  bean  no  malice,  he  shakes  him  off  for  ever,  and  will  have  no  further 
dealings  with  him. 

''His  love  of  home,  which  is  fully  developed,  gives  him  a  patriotic 
spirit;  and  as  his  veracity,  force  of  character,  and  executiyeness  are  large, 
he  is  ready  to  defend  Ids  country  and  his  homestead  should  defence  be 
required. 

''  He  cannot  bear  abrupt  changes,  and  although  he  would  travel,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  further  his  studies,  and  enable  him  to  gain  certain  in- 
formation, he  will  return  with  feelings  of  delight  to  his  old  home  and  old 
friends. 

''  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  new  ways  and  fashions. 

''  He  is  rather  impatient  with  slow  people,  and  especially  with  idle  ones. 

''Opposition  only  serves  to  call  his  talents  and  powers  into  activity, 
and  the  more  opposed  he  is,  the  more  determined  he  becomes  to  have  Ids 
own  way. 

"His  word  is  his  bond;  he  is  reliable  and  trustworthy  in  all  things. 

41.  "There  are  two  directly  opposite  elements  in  his  character;  the  one 
contradicts  the  other.  His  large  acquisitiveness  leads  him  to  acquire  and 
to  accumulate,  to  have  things  of  his  own,  to  look  out  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
store  up  for  the  future. 

"Yet  when  help  is  required,  his  large  benevolence  urges  him  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  those  in  need.  He  requires,  however,  a  complete 
explanation  before  he  will  give  his  support,  and  a  cause  must  be  a  good 
one  to  receive  support  from  him.  Once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cause, 
he  is  most  earnest  in  its  advocacy. 

"  He  is  cautious  in  his  plans  and  undertakings ;  slow  to  decide,  but 
once  his  plans  are  formed,  quick  in  carrjring  them  out.  If  he  fitils  the  first 
time,  he  tries  again  until  he  has  attained  his  object,  or  accomplished  his 
task.     Conquer  he  must. 

"  He  does  not  aim  after  self-glorification,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others ; 
and  is  prompted  not  so  much  by  selfish  motives  as  by  a  desire  to  raise  and 
elevate  his  fellow  men.  Having  large  veneration,  he  must  be  an  earnest 
worker  in  a  religious  cause. 

42.  "Hope  appears  so  largely  developed,*  that  it  will  stimulate  him  to 
undertake  tasks  which  few  men  have  the  courage  to  take  in  hand.  Hope, 
it  may  be  said,  carries  him  through  life.  Hope  has  enabled  him  to  go  on 
when  the  difficulties  in  his  path  appeared  well-nigh  insurmountable. 

"  He  must  have  had  many  struggles,  battles,  and  difficulties  to  encounter, 
else  he  could  never  have  attained  his  present  development.  He  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  beaten,  and  having  large  hope,  he  clings  tena- 
ciously to  life. 

"He  never  overrates  his  talents;  he  is  rather  inclined  to  underrate 
them.  He  has  been  unassuming,  unpretentious,  and  undemonstrative.  In 
the  social  circle  he  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  is  when  working  in 
opposition.  Among  homely  people  he  is  sodal  and  agreeable,  but  once 
roused,  he  becomes  very  severe  and  determined. 

"He  cannot  tolerate  nonsense  or  foolishness,  and   must  out  with  the 

*  This  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  penetrative  science.  Turner's  chief  mental 
emotion  was  alwajrs  striving  to  express  itself  in  the  broken  poem  which  he  called 
the  "Fallacies  of  Hope." 
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&cts  and  reiditiet  of  life.    AUluNigh  h«  enjoys  a  bearty  kngh  aad  joke» 
they  mast  be  caused  by  genuine  wit. 

43.  ''  Having  a  nude  bead  in  the  front,  be  is  constrictive  and  Wilful ; 
can  plan,  arrange,  and  invent.  He  is  more  of  a  utilitarian  than  a  poot 
Yet  he  loves  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  the  pure  and  reined. 

^  Having  remarkably  large  observant  powers,  he  is  keen  of  discemaseat, 
and  quick  in  notidng  details.  Very  few  things  esei^  bis  eyes.  He  is  most 
practical,  methodical,  and  regular.     It  is  not  everybody  who  can  please  him. 

^  He  can  judge  of  distances,  propcNrtions,  lengths,  breadths,  etc,  by  the 
eye.  He  likes  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  the  right  plaoe; 
a  time  lor  everytbmg,  and  evorytliing  purposed  to  time. 

"  His  calculating  powers  are  large ;  he  will  not  enter  into  rash  under- 
takings; he  can  generally  see  right  ahead,  and  is  tberef^ne  successful  in 
his  undertakings. 

''His  memory  is  good  for  incidents,  events,  etc.,  and  he  would  make  a 
good  descriptive  qpeaker.  As  a  speaker,  he  would  be  to  the  point,  and 
easily  understood.  If  success  depends  upon  work,  he  must  be  a  successful 
man,  for  he  has  a  hard-working  element  ia  him  that  will  never  allow  him 
to  remain  idle. 

''Having  large  causality,  comparison,  intuition,  be  is  an  exc^loBt 
reasoner,  and  is  subtle  iu  a  debate.  If  his  talents  have  been  directed  into 
the  right  channel,  he  must  have  made  his  mark,  and  have  aceomplisbed  a 
marvdllous  woik,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  either  in  a  mer^ 
cantile  or  professional  sphere  oi  labour.  Men  of  his  tribe  are  very  rare 
nowadays. 

"GusTAvus  Cohens." 

44.  Next  to  this  mental  chart  of  him,  I  place  a  sketch 
from  the  life,  written  for  me  by  my  mother's  friend,  named 
in  Ptceterita,  voL  iL  §  208,  Mrs.  John  Simon: — 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  I  went  to  Plymouth,  and  remained 
until  Midsummer ;  when,  on  a  certain  day  of  June,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
thould  return  to  London  viA  Southampton ;  I  being  then  very  fond  of  the 
sea.  John  (to  whinn  I  was  not  then  married)  was  to  meet  me  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  see  me  home. 

"Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed,  I  was  duly  ready,  my  boxes  padced, 
and  I,  chatting  with  my  hostess,  Mrs.  Snow  Harris,  and  her  dan^^ters, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  (as  we  fondly  believed)  secur- 
ing my  berth,  and  coming  to  fetch  me  to  the  boat.  Time  passed  on, — no 
Mr.  H.  i    At  last  at  half-past  one  he  appeared. 

"'Oh,  papa,  how  late  you  are;  Miss will  lose  the  boat!' 

"'She  has  lost  it,'  (in  Devon  accent,  and  with  a  loud  laugh.) 

''Miss  .     'Oh!  Mr.  HaiTis.' 

'"Yes,  it's  blowing  up  for  such  a  storm  as  we  haven't  had  for  long, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  up  Channel  to>night.  Why,  the  boats  in 
Catwater  are  bouncing  about  already.' 

"'But  the  boat's  gone, — the  Captain, — the  other  pa8sengers,*-^^-oh,  you 
^koM  have  let  me  go!' 
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"'No^  n<K  I  shouldn^  and  I  wouldn't' 

'''But  I  mni  go  MMu^how.  I  can't  let  my  friends'  (admire  the  plniall) 
'oome  to  Southampton  for  nothing!'  (Now  be  it  remembered,  that  in 
those  days  was  no  electric  telegraphy  the  nuuls  were  closed  and  just  start- 
ing, and  the  Great  Western  Railway  itself  only  inished  as  far  as  Beam 
Bridge,  a  small  outlying  station.)  '  I  must  go.  So  please  send  to  tell  the 
coach  to  come  for  me.' 

"And  1  had  my  way.  Just  saved  the  coach,  which  started  at  2  p.m., 
with  strong  injunctions  from  Mrs.  H.  net  to  get  out  at  Exeter,  as  it  might 
there  become  crowded. 

45.  ''I  had  had  nothing  since  eight  o'clock  breaklast  The  coachman 
was  charged  to  stop  and  get  me  buns;  he  promised,  but  did  not*  The 
guard  was  charged  to  be  most  careful  of  me;  he  promised,  and  was. 

"As  we  drove  on  to  Exeter,  the  hitherto  bright,  breesy  day  began  to 
justify  Mr.  Harris,  as  it  was  pretty  sure  to  do,  he  being  tk€  great  electri- 
cian, as  well  as  a  first*rate  sailor  and  judge  df  the  weather.  (He  is  well 
known  as  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  the  inventor  of  the  conductors  which  are 
the  safeguards  of  our  ships  from  lightning.)  The  clouds  gathered,  distant 
low  whistlings  of  wind  came  from  all  around,  and  in  a  threatening  evening, 
at  eight,  we  reached  Exeter ;  and  waited  for  an  hour.  I  had  thus  £sr  been 
alonei  and  keej^ng  in  view  Mrs^  H/s  advice,  stuck  firmly  to  my  place, 
resisting  all  the  blandishments  of  waiter  and  chambermaid,  and  continuing 
fssting,  but  in  good  heart,  and  not  at  all  hungry. 

40.  ''Some  gentlemen  got  up  outside  and  one  young  man  inside.  Of 
this  I  could  say  something  which  might  amuse  you,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  main  point,  so  I  pass  it  over.  The  weather  after  Exeter  got 
worse  and  worse; — the  wind  began  to  bluster,  the  lightning  changed  from 
summer  gleams  to  q>iteful  forks,  and  the  roll  of  thunder  was  almost  con** 
tinuous;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Beam  Bridge  the  storm  was  at  such 
terrible  purpose,  that  the  £giithful  guard  wrapped  me  up  in  his  waterproof 
and  lifted  me,  literally,  into  the  shed  which  served  as  a  station.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  train  was  ready,  he  lifted  me  high  and  dry  into  a  first- 
class  carriage,  in  which  were  two  elderly,  cosy,  fnendly-lookii^  gentlemen, 
evidently  fellows  in  friendship  as  well  as  in  travel.  The  old  Great  Western 
carriages  w^ne  double,  held  eight  persons,  four  in  each  compartment,  and 
there  was  a  glass  door/Wtween ;  which  was  on  this  occasion  left  open. 
One  old  gentleman  sate  with  his  &ce  to  the  horses  (so  to  speak)  on  my 
side,  and  one  in  the  inside  comer,  opposite  to  me  exactly.  When  I  had 
taken  off  my  doak  and  smoothed  my  plumes,  and  generally  settled  myself, 
I  looked  up  to  see  the  most  wonderful  eyes  I  ever  saw,  steadily,  luminously, 
clairvoyantly,  kindly,  paternally  looking  at  me.  The  hat  was  over  the  fore- 
head, the  mouth  and  chin  buried  in  the  brown  velvet  coat  collar  of  the 
brown  greatcoat.  I  looked  at  him,  wondering  if  my  grandfetther's  eyes  had 
been  like  those.  I  should  have  described  them  as  the  most  'seeing'  eyes 
I  had  ever  seen.  My  fetther  had  often  spoken  of  my  grand&ther's  eyes,  as 
being  capable  of  making  a  hundred  ugly  £soes  handsome ;  and  the  peasants 
used  to  say,  'Divil  a  sowl  could  teU  a  lie  to  his  Riverence's  Worship's 
eyei.'  (He  was  a  magistrate  as  well  as  a  parson.)  My  opposite  neighbour's 
seemed  much  of  this  sort. 

47.  Well,  we  went  on,  and   the  storm  went  on  more  and  more,  until 
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we  reftched  Bristol;  to  wait  ten  minotet.  Mt  old  gentlenuua  nibbed  the 
lide  wUidow  with  hk  eoat  eaW,  in  iwin ;  tttadcea  the  eentre  window,  Again  in 
vain,  so  blurred  and  blotted  was  it  with  the  torrents  of  rain !  A  moment's 
hesitation,  and  then: 

'^'Yoong  lady,  would  you  mind  my  putting  down  this  window?' 

'''Oh  no,  not  at  all/ 

"'You  may  be  drenched,  you  know/ 

" '  Never  mind,  sir/ 

"  Immediately,  down  goes  the  window,  out  go  the  old  gentleman's  head 
and  shoulders^  and  there  they  stay  for  I  suppose  nearly  nine  minutes. 
Then  he  drew  them  in,  and  I  said: 

"'Oh  please  let  me  look' 

" '  Now  you  will  be  drenched ; '  but  he  half  op^ied  the  window  for  me 
to  see.  Such  a  sight,  such  a  chaos  of  elemental  and  artificial  lights  and 
noises,  I  never  saw  or  heard,  or  expect  to  see  or  hear.  He  drew  up  the 
window  as  we  moved  on,  and  then  leant  back  with  closed  eyes  for  I  dare 
say  ten  minutes,  then  opened  them  and  said: 

"'WeU?' 

"I  said,  'I've  been  "drenched,"  but  it's  worth  it.' 

'*  He  nodded  and  smiled,  and  again  took  to  hii  steady  but  quite  in- 
offensive perusing  of  my  face,  and  presently  said  it  was  a  bad  night  for 
one  so  young  and  akme.     He  had  not  seen  me  at  Exeter. 

" '  No,  I  got  in  at  Plymouth.' 

"'Plymouth!!' 

"'Yes.'  I  then  said  I  could  only  save  my  friends  trouble  and  anxiety 
by  tmvelling  up  that  night,  and  told  simply  the  how  it  came  to  pass. 
Then,  except  a  little  joke  when  we  were  going  through  a  kmg  tunn^ 
(them  the  terror  of  'elegant  females'),  silence  until  Swindon,  but  always 
the  speculative,  steady  look.  There  we  all  got  out  and  I  got  some  tea 
and  Uscuits.  When  we  were  getting  in  (the  storm  by  then  over),  they 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  some  refreshment,  and  when  I  said  tea,  my  friend 
with  the  eyes  said : 

"'Tea!  poor  stuff;  jrou  should  have  had  soup/ 

"I  said  tea  was  more  refre^ing,  as  I  had  not  had  anything  since 
eight  the  previous  morning.  We  all  laughed,  and  I  found  the  two  cosy 
friends  had  had  something  more  'comfortable'  than  tea,  and  q>eedily  feU 
into  slumber,  wbile  I  watched  the  dawn  and  oncoming  brightness  of  one 
ai  the  loveliest  June  mornings  that  have  ever  visited  the  earth. 

48.  "At  six  o'clock  we  steamed  into  Pkddington  station,  and  I  bad 
signalled  a  porter  before  my  friends  roused  themselves.  They  were  very 
kind, — could  they  do  anjrthing  to  help  me? — ^where  had  I  to  go  to? 
'Hammersmith:  that  was  a  long  drive.'  Then  they  took  off  their  hats, 
and  went  off  arm  in  arm. 

"  I  reached  North  End,  where  Georgie  *  now  lives,  as  I  hoped  I  should, 
HiH  as  our  baker  was  opening  his  shop  at  seven  o'clock;  wrote  on  rough 
baker's  bill-paper  a  note  to  John,  and  sent  it  off  by  the  baker's  boy  on  the 
cab,  begging  John  to  let  my  sister  know ;  and  then  leaving  my  luggage  at 
the  baker's,  walked  on  the  short  way  to  our  dear  friend's  house,  where  I 

*  Mrs.  Edward  Bnme-Jones. 
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knew  my  mother  had  had  no  sleep  for  the  storm  and  thinking  Jane  was 
in  it  at  sea.  'Jane,  how  d'ye  do?'  to  the  astonished  servant,  and  walked 
straight  up  to  mamma's  room,  opened  the  door,  to  meet,  as  I  expected, 
her  wide-open,  anxious,  patient  eyes,  and  to  hear  'Jane/— Oh,  thank  God !' 

49.  "The  next  year,  I  think,  going  to  the  Academy,  I  turned  at  once, 
as  I  always  did,  to  see  what  Turners  there  were. 

''Imagine  my  feelings: — 

"'RAm,  Steam,  and  Speed, 
Orbat  Wbstebn  Railway,  June  the  — /  18^3.' 

"  I  had  found  out  who  the  '  seeing '  eyes  belonged  to !  As  I  stood  look- 
ing at  the  picture,  I  heard  a  mawkish  voice  behind  me  say : 

"'There  now,  just  look  at  that;  ain't  it^to^  like  Turner? — ^whoever  saw 
such  a  ridiculous  conglomeration?' 

"I  turned  very  quietly  round  and  said: 

"'/did;  I  was  in  the  train  that  night,  and  it  is  perfectly  and  wonder- 
fully true;'  and  walked  quietly  away.^ 

"When  I  saw  your  young  portrait  of  Turner,*  I  saw  that  some  of  it 
was  left  in  the  43  face,  enough  to  make  me  feel  it  always  delightful  to 
look  at  the  picture. 

"There,  my  dearest  Mr.  John,  I've  scribbled  (for  I  can  no  longer 
write)  as  you  wished.  Best  love  to  you,  and  love  to  all.  I  send  it  to  Joan 
to  read  to  you. 

"Ever  yours,  with  John's  truest  love, 

*'J.  S." 

1  [There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  accepting  Lady  Simoa's  recollections 
as  accurate.  The  railway  journey  she  describes  was  by  night,  during  a  terrific 
storm,  in  company  with  an  elderly  gentleman  whom  she  afterwards  assumed  to 
be  Tomer,  on  recognising,  as  she  thought,  the  storm  in  his  picture  of  "Rain, 
Steam,  and  Speed "  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  Turner's  picture  rraresents  neither 
night  nor  storm,  but  a  passing  shower  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  1  Mr.  Wedderbom 
remembers  once  askins;  iluskin  why,  if  an  engine  was  so  ugly,  Tomer  had  painted 
one  in  this  picture.  "To  show,"  replied  Ruskin,  "what  he  could  do  even  with 
an  ugly  subject" 

Ruddn,  as  explained  in  VoL  XIII.  p  Ivi.,  had  at  various  times  coUected  a  good 
many  recollections,  etc.,  relating  to  Tomer.  A  few  anecdotes  may  here  be  Riven. 
"At  Famley  once,  a  young  hray  said  to  him,  'Oh,  Mr.  Turner,  how  could  you 
make  the  sky  in  your  picture  so  yellow?'  He  said,  'Whereas  the  mustard  pot?' 
and  flung  the  contents  on  to  the  sky,  and  worked  them  in."  Lucy  Tovey,  the 
parlour-maid  (see  above,  p.  343),  used  to  describe  how  Turner  at  dinner  "  would  pull 
down  his  coa^leeves  over  his  wrists  to  try  to  hide  the  dirty,  crumpled  shirt-euro." 
The  difficulty  of  seeing  Turner  in  his  studio  induced  people  to  ring  at  the  area 
bell  in  Queen  Anne  Street.  The  old  housekeeper  used  to  greet  them  with  "Are 
ye  cat's  meat?"  Two  Academicians  who  called  on  one  occasion  were  told  to  wait 
m  the  hall ;  on  Turner  consenting  to  admit  them,  she  shouted  over  the  bannisters, 
"  Acadameemians !  ye  can  come  un."  Tumer  told  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley  that  "  he 
had  learned  more  from  Watteau  tnan  any  other  painter."] 

>  [The  frontispieoe  to  VoL  XIII.] 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  HI 

RUSKIN'S  FAMILY  TREE 

Ruskin's  parents  being  first  cousins,  the  number  of  his  great-grandparents 
is  reduced  from  eight  to  six.  Among  these,  nothing  is  ascertained  of  the 
parents  of  his  mother's  father,  who  was  English.  Of  the  Ruskin  £unily  (the 
progenitors,  that  is,  of  both  his  Cftther's  &ther  and  his  mother's  mother) 
something  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  (pp.  Iviii.-lxi.).  Further 
back  than  the  griindfather  of  Raskin's  father  we  know  nothing  definite, 
and  of  him  our  information  is  limited  to  his  name,  the  date  of  his  bnptism 
in  173^,  and  the  fiict  that  he  was  at  one  time  resident  in  the  dty  of 
London.  Of  his  origin,  his  occupation  in  life,  his  marriage,  and  children 
(if  any)  other  than  Jolm  Thomas  Ruskin,  we  have  no  particulars. 

lu  the  case  of  the  induputablj  Scottish  ancestry  of  Ruskin,  through  his 
father's  mother,  Catherine  Tweddale,  the  position  is  different.  Here  we  know 
something  of  her  father's  fiunilj,  the  Tweddales,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
of  her  mother,  Catherine  Adair,  of  her  grandmother,  Jean  or  Janet  Ross, 
and  of  her  great-grandmother,  Mary  Agnew,  of  the  family  of  Lochnaw. 

The  Tweddales  were  a  staunch  Presbyterian  family.  Catherine  Twed- 
dale's  &ther,  James  Tweddale,  was  minister  of  Glenluce  from  1758  to  1777,^ 
having  succeeded  in  that  post  his  namesake  and  uncle,  who  had  held  it 
from  I7l6  to  1757.  Another  Catherine  Tweddale,  aunt  of  this  last-named 
James,  had  been  thought  worthy  to  receive  charge  of  the  "  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  '*  from  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  From  her  it  passed  in  turn  to 
her  nephew  and  great-nephew,  the  two  ministers  of  Glenluce,  but  at  the 
death  of  the  second  of  them,  was  sold  with  his  library,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Glasgow.  A  reference  to  this  matter  will  be  found  in 
IHlecta,  §  34  (p.  59^).  John  Tweddale,  the  writer  of  the  letter  there  given, 
died  unmarried. 

The  Adairs  of  Dunskey  (Portree),  Kinhilt^  and  Dromcm,  are  an  old 
Scottish  fkmily,  a  cadet  of  which,  one  Robert  Adair,  got  poweirion  of  the 
lands  of  Little  Gainoch  or  Genoch  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  him  no 
doubt  descended  an  Andrew  Adair,  who  was  proscribed,  with  others  of  his 
name,  in  l682,  and  declined  Episcopacy  in  1684.  His  son  John  Adair 
married  Mary  Affnew,  and  dying  in  1721,  left  a  son  Thomas,  who  succeeded 
to  Little  Genoch  on  his  father's  death.  This  Thomas  Adair,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  armv,  acquired  another  mroperty,  Balkail  (since  sold  to 
Lord  Stair),  where  he  chiefly  resided.  He  married  Janet  or  Jean  Roes, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Ross  of  Balsarroch,  and  was  the  fiither  of  the  Rev. 
An(&ew  Adair,  minister  of  Whithorn,  1746-1795,  of  Dr.  John  Adair,  who  as 
an  army  surgeon  went  out  to  Canada,  and  whose  portrait  is  seen  in  West's 
picture  of  tl&  Battle  of  Quel)ec.  He  died  in  London  in  1794,  leaving  con- 
siderable legacies  to  many  members  of  his  family,  induding  one  of  X1500 
to  his  niece  "^  Mrs.  Risken  (sic)  married  to  Mr.  Bisken  at  Edinburgh."  It 
was  a  sister  of  his,  Mary,  who  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamca  Maittand  of 
Sorbie,  to  wh<Hn  Ruskin  refers  in  a  passage  printed  below,  p.  607. 

»  [See  Hew  SooU's  F^uH  EceMm  ScoHetaut,  1807,  vd.  L  p.  707.] 
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604  DILECTA 

The  &milj  of  Ross  of  Balsanoch  descend  from  one  Andrew  Ross,  a 
cadet  of  the  hmily  of  Ross  of  Babieil.  This  Andrew,  who  was  hriag  in 
1704,  had  four  children:  (1)  Alexander  of  Balkail,  grand&ther  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Ross,  G.CB.  (1779-1868),  whose  son.  Sir  John 
Ross,  G.C.B.,  commanded  the  forces  in  Canada,  1888-1898 ;  (2)  George  of  Bal- 
sarroch,  whose  son,  Andrew,  minister  of  Inch,  was  the  fkther  of  one  Arctic 
traveller.  Sir  John  Ross  (1777-1856),  and  grand&ther  of  another  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorer.  Sir  James  Charles  Ross  (1800-1862) ;  (8)  James  of  Stranraer, 
who  married  and  had  issae;  and  (4)  Jean  or  Janet,  who  is  described  in  a 
letter  from  her  daughter,  Catherine  Tweddale,  to  her  son,  John  James 
Ruskin,  as  ''a  very  remarkable  woman.  As  a  proof  of  her  learning,  she 
was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  she  could  repeat  from 
memory  every  syllable  of  Young's  Nigki  ThougkU,  besides  many  other  fnro- 
ducUons." 

Of  the  Agnews  of  Lochnaw,  hereditary  sherifls  of  Galloway,  a  full 
account  has  been  printed,  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew.^  Bat  unfortunately  this 
account  does  not  exhaust  the  cadet  branches  of  the  fitmily,  and  Ruskin'a 
ancestress,  the  Mary  Agnew  who  married  John  Adair,  is  not  identified.  It 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  know  exactly  Ruskin's  relationship  to  the 
family,  to  one  member  of  whom,  Joan  Ruskin  Agnew,  more  closely  con- 
nected with  him  through  another  line,  he  was  to  owe  so  much  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  life. 

1  [The  Agnewi  qf  Loehnaw.  A  HkUry  (tf  the  Hereditary  Shefi/i  qf  OnUoway,  1864 
(2nd  edition,  enhuged,  18dd).] 
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ADDITIONAL   PASSAGES 

FROM   THE   MS.   OF  " PRiETERITA,"   ETC.;  WITH  THE 
AUTHOR'S  SCHEME  FOR  ITS  COMPLETION 

GALLOWAY  ANCESTRY 

PERVICACITY  OF  CHARACTER 

OXFORD  STUDIES 

PRIZE  POEMS 

JOHNSON;  AND  "THE  POETRY  OF  ARCHITECTURE'* 

THE  TOUR  OF  1841 

A  RIDE  IN  WALES:  1841 

THE  AUTHOR'S  DRAWINGS:— 
1832 
"Proutesque"  Style 

1837 
1 841 
1842 

THE  AUTHOR'S  CHARACTER  AND  TEACHING 

LETTERS  INTENDED  FOR  "DILECTA":— 
From  J.  C.  Loudon  to  J.  J.  Ruskin  (1837) 
From  Samuel  Prout  to  Ruskin  (1848) 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF   "PRiETERITA"  AND 

"DILECTA" 

List  or  Journeys  and  Subjects  of  Study  (1826-1876) 

Schemes   for   "Pr^terxta"  and   "Dilecta,"  Vol.   III.  (with 

Alternative  Titles  for  Chapters) 
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PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "  PRiETERITA,"  VOL.  IIL 
Thk  Rmim  akd  thb  Rhokb 
Alpiks  Flowers 

The  Pike  Forests  on  the  Cbnis  Road 
"The  Hunter's  Rock**  (Lucca) 

PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "DILECTA,"  VOL-  lU. 
Chap.  I.  "Golden  Water** 
Chap.  VII.  Winnington 
Chap.  X.  St.  Martin's,  Sallenches 
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ADDITIONAL   PASSAGES    FROM   THE 
MS.    OF   "PR^TERITA,"   ETC. 

GALLOWAY  ANCESTRY 

[This  i»i6ce  is  printed  from  sheets  of  MS.  found  among  Rnskin's  papers  for 
Fort  ClafngertL  It  is  preceded  by  a  passage  which  was  used  in  Letter  63^  §  11 
(Vol.  XX Vni.  pp.  M6-M7X  •xid  reputed  in  PrmterUa,  i.  §  69  (aboire,  p.  (H,  down 
to  *'.  .  .  its  gins  and  promises").    The  MS.  then  continnes: — ] 

My  grandmother  was  a  Miss  Tweddale,  and  brougbt  with  her  what  dim 
gleam  of  ancestral  honour  I  may  claim  for  myself;  her  people  being  right 
Earth-bom  and  yrfyeveU  of  Gallowayi  and,  as  far  as  I  learn  or  have  noti^d, 
honesty  religious,  and  delicately-hearted  persons :  some  of  them  not  without 
strength  of  character,  and  more  or  less  inly  gifted  with  spiritual  faculty, 
numifetted  in  the  wayward  manner  of  which  many  old  Scottish  families 
are  still  and  certainly  conscious  among  themselves.^ 

For  instance, — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  my  greatrffiandmother  or 
her  sister  who  was  a  beautiful  and  self-willed  girl  in  Wigton,  where 
election  was  to  be  made  of  a  new  pastor ;  the  Wigton  electors  sitting,  on 
successive  Sabbaths,  in  their  congregational  Court  of  Judicature  to  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  candidates  by  probational  sermons.  My  great-grand- 
mother, hearing  one  day  some  gossip  of  the  probability  of  a  certain  pastor's 
success,  calmly  negatived  the  rumour.  ''He  will  never  be  the  minister. 
The  man  who  is  to  be  your  minister  I  shall  numry;  and  that  man  I  shall 
noi  marry."  On  the  next,  or  some  speedily  following.  Sabbath  a  Mr. 
Maitland  preached  in  Wigton  church.  Whereupon,  my  great-grandmother, 
though  she  had  never  seen,  nor  heard  of  him,  before,  ccwaing  forth  of 
church,  announced,  serenely  Sibylline :  **  Now,  that  man  will  be  your  minister, 
and  I  shall  marry  him." 

Which  accordingly  came  to  pass :  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  town,  for 
Mr.  Maitland  did  his  pastor's  duty  with  stem  Presbyterian  conscienoe  and 
pure  heart ;  rebuking  and  exhorting  with  aU  authority,  and  fearlessly  exer- 
cising the  needful  excommunicative  power  of  all  living  ehurcbei,  Puritan 
or  Papal.  For  when  Lady  — ^*-,  who  had  openly  quarrelled  with  her  son, 
desired  still  to  receive  the  sacrament,  Mr.  Maitland  resolutely  interdicted 
her;  and  when,  thinking  so  to  shame  him  into  concession,  she  came  forward 
and  knelt  at  the  altar  to  receive  it,  the  undaunted  pastor  lifted  her  up 
bodily  and  conveyed  her,  with  as  much  force  as  her  presumably  helpless 
astonishment  might  render  needful,  back  to  her  seat* 

>  [See  Fdn  Cknigem,  Letter  es  (VoL  XXVUI.  p.  546).] 

>  [This  anecdote  is  told  more  briefly  in  The  Lortft  Prayer  and  the  OkurelL 
VoL  XXXIV.  p.  227.1 
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PERVICACITY  OF  CHARACTER 

(This  pMsage  in  the  MS.  fiDQowa  L  §  245  (pi.  220).] 

I  have  seemed  conceited  enoagfa  in  the  aceoont  just  given  of  my  fiienltj 
of  admiration— but  have  to  add  Uiit  fiital  depreciation,  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  power  of  invention.^     My  brain  in  this  is  as  powerless  as  an  animal's. 

This  old  want  of  mine,  however^  while  it  entire^  destroyed  my  power 
of  being  an  artist,  made  me  an  andistorl>edly  accurate  observer^ — not  but 
that  reiJ  artists  like  Turner  or  Carpaccio  observed  with  greater  accuracy, 
but  they  alter  things  to  their  minds  and  spend  time  in  painting  dreams. 

The  supernatural  charm  of  wHd  scenery  to  me  was  a  spiritual  joy  in  the 
thing  itself  and  in  nothing  else.  I  felt  it  on  getting  down  to  Catteridc 
bridge  in  1837*  with  extreme  intensity,  because  I  had  been  four  years, — 
and  those  changeful  ones, — abroad  or  at  Oxford,*  and  this  was  like  coming 
home  again. 

In  this  pleasure  in  returning  to  my  old  thoughts  and  ways,  let  me  note  a 
point  in  my  character  which  might  easily  be  lost  sight  of,  or  even  quite  mis- 
interpretea — by  the  tenor  of  my  life — ^its  pervicacity  and  unchangeaUeneas. 

It  has  so  chanced  that  I  knew  little  of  the  world  while  I  was  young, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  as  I  got  older — also  a  great  many  curious  and 
entirely  new  things  have  happened  in  the  world  since  I  was  twenty;  also, 
I  have  always  been  trying  to  learn  or  discover  things,  and  have  had  modi 
leisure  to  do  so.  Hence,  the  figure  and  contents  of  my  mind  are  neces- 
sarily veiy  different  now  from  what  they  were  when  I  was  twenty. 

But  farther,  though  entirely  destitute  of  formative  <Mr  poeti<^  imagi- 
nation, my  practical  imagination,  the  conception  oi  what  might  be  dome 
in  any  matter,  has  always  been  keen  and  vast  beyond  any — ao  called 
'^ schemes"  I  ever  knew; — ^keen  in  its  perception  of  what  could  be  done, 
vast  in  its  hope  and  audacity  in  attempting  to  do  it, — never  cheddng 
itself  at  less  than  the  entire  l^cal  expansion  of  its  idea.  Thus  Mr.  Eben'- 
Elliott,— or  whoever  it  was, — invented  the  notion  that  bread  should  not 
be  taxed  ^ — but  I  instantly  expand  that  initial  notion  into  the  conclusive 
one  that  neith^  bread,  drink,  nor  lodging  should  be.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
invents  the  idea  that  letters  carried  cheap  would  bring  in  a  good  revenue 
to  the  Government; — I  instantly  expand  that  idea  into  the  conclusive  one 
that  evefytkmg  carried  cheap  would  bring  a  much  greater  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  that,  when  we  wanted  to  travel  ourselves,  we  should  all 
be  posted.  It  could  not  but  follow  on  this  habit  of  mind  that  I  should 
plan  the  doing  of  much  that  I  never  did,— easily  and  remorselessly  abandon 
a  fourfold  plan  to  take  up  a  sevenfold  one,  and  begin  a  great  many  merdy 
single  or  double  ones  without  carrying  them — so  much  as  to  the  middle, 
far  less  to  an  end.  So  that  the  aspect  of  my  life  to  its  outward  beholder 
is  (^  an  extremely  desultory  force — at  its  best — confosedly  iridescent — un- 
expectedly and  wanderingly  sparkling  or  extinct  like  a  ragged  bit  of  tinder. 

1  [Compare  above,  pp.  120,  904.] 

>  [Sea  above,  p.  2ia] 

>  [Not  quite  accurate;  he  was  at  home  in  1834|  abroad  in  1835,  at  Oxford 
1836-1837.] 

*  [For  a  quototion  from  Elliott's  O^rfi-Xow  Rkymei,  sea  Vol*  XXIX.  pp.  3&-4a) 
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Only  by  much  attention — if  any  one  cares  to  give  it, — nor  then  without 
some  clue  of  personal  word,  like  this  I  am  writing, — could  the  spectator 
of  me  at  all  imagine  what  an  obstinate  little  blade  powder  of  adamant 
the  faltering  sparks  glowed  through  the  grain  of. 

[The  MS.  then  continues  as  in  the  text  of  L  §  246  (p.  220),  and  there- 
after continues : — ] 

And  in  this  place,  therefore,  I  will  sum  once  for  all  the  places,  and 
mark  the  times,  as  far  as  I  remember,  which  thus  formed  my  instincts 
and  sense  of  nativity  for  ever.  First — Market  Street,  droydon,  and  its 
lovely  rough  wooden  pump  with  rude  stones  round  it,  and  tiled  cottage 
roofs.  Thence  all  my  steady  love  of  cottages,  lattices,  littlenesses,  rough- 
nesses, humilities — to  this  day — so  that  I  am  never  at  ease  in  a  fine  house, 
nor  happy  among  anything  proud  or  polished. 

Then,  in  a  more  solemn  way,  the  Tay,  Erne,  and  Wandel,  as  early 
familiar  rivers — Loch  Leven  and  Queen's  Ferry,  Derwent  Water  and 
Coniston  Water,  till  I  was  ten  years  old — and  later,  with  some  scientific 
interest  meddling  in  the  business,  Matlock  and  Bristol.  Add  the  open 
sea  beach  at  Sandgate,  and  the  general  type  of  ruined  abbey  from  Tintem 
to  Fumess,  and  ot  round-towered  English  castle,  and  I  have  pretty  nearly 
numbered  what  are  properly  native  elements  to  me.  I  may  rejoice  in  other 
things  intensely,  but  always  as  exotic. 

On  this  stem  of  obstinate  nature,  then,  rooted  in  wild  rock,  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  pruning  done,  still  less  training — and  what  watering 
and  salt  of  learning,  most  curiously  mixed  and  thin.  The  oddest  point  to 
me  now,  looking  back,  is  that  while  every  other  day  in  travelling  I  saw 
some  new  city«gate,  vale-abbey,  or  historic  castle,  nobody  ever  thought  of 
teaching  me,  nor  I  of  picking  up,  a  single  crumb  of  human  history.  I 
knew  the  stories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis — had  heard  of  Alexander  the 
Greats  and  tried  to  imagine  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps.  Of  English  history 
I  knew  that  Richard  III.  had  smothered  his  nephews,  and  that  Charles  I. 
had  lost  his  head  and  Charles  II.  hid  in  an  oak, — that  much  out  of  his* 
tory  books,  and  what  I  picked  up  out  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  formed 
the  total  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  me  in  illustration  of  either 
castle  or  abbey,  of  which  one  was  just  as  good  to  me  as  another — I  being 
entirely  content  with  the  indisputable  conviction  that  knights  and  monks 
had  lived  in  them  some  time  or  other.  The  want  of  imagination  was,  I 
suppoGe,  the  fatal  obstacle  to  me;  but  also  my  extreme  enjoyment  of  the 
thing  as  it  was,  and  general  notion  that  the  world  was  in  its  perfectioh 
now,  and  that  the  comfortdble  inn,  well-kept  cathedral,  and  ornamental 
ruins  all  over  ivy,  were  originalhr  contemplated  by  Providence  in  allowing 
the  Fall  of  man,  prevented  me  mm  giving  myself  the  trouble  of  thinking 
what  might  have  happened  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
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OXFORD  STUDIES 

TThis  pamige  in  the  MS.  follows  L  §  227  (p.  200).  where  Roddn  mjs  that  a 
Oxtmi  he  did  nx  hoon'  work  in  the  divjr,  ''eonetantly  and  wnflinchingly  given."] 

Had  it  been  given  to  elementary  work^  and  bad  my  tutors  forbidden 
me  to  read  for  honours,  and  forced  me  to  learn  my  grammar  thoroughly, 
some  practical  trigonometry,  and  some  English  history,  I  should  hare  been 
— so  tar  as  any  of  as  can  say  what  we  should  have  been — healthfully  and 
usefully  employed,  not  to  say  happily,  all  those  years.  As  it  was,  I  learned 
my  Herodotus  and  Tbucydides  mstory  fairly  well — got  to  know  the  look 
of  a  good  many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  some  sense  of  their  power 
and  meaning,  never  clearly  of  their  construction — learned  enough  of  conic 
sections  to  make  me  want  to  know  more,  in  vain — but,  alas,  lost  the  spring 
and  joy  of  my  own  especial  faculties,  getting  no  usefiil  lessons  in  drawing, 
and  feeling  ill  at  ease  in  conscience  at  my  mineral<^.  I  learned  fcur 
dialogues  of  Plato— of  Theology,  the  Thir^-nine  Articles;— of  myself— or 
the  world  I  was  to  live  in — nothing. 

[This  next  pMSSffe  in  the  MS.  follows  i.   §237  of  the  tn%  (p.  211), 
where  Ruskin  oeeeriMs  his  geod  knowledge  of  Thocydides.] 

Nor  was  my  Herodotus,  though  I  never  mastered  his  dialect,  ill  kaorwu 
by  the  end  of  my  second  year,  and  some  exttemely  osefBl  stady  got 
through  in  the  Uemdi,  Kni^,  and  Frogs:  the  BmU  beat  mo^^bot  I 
owe  more  €(t  the  general  tone  and  form  of  my  political  thoughts  to 
Aristophanes  than  to  any  other  writer,  living  or  dead. 

It  is  extremely  emrious  to  me  to  find  that  firom  my  eariieat  jears, 
whatever  stuff  I  might  be  writing  myself,  or  whatever  nonsense  I  might 
be  thinking,  1  never  liked  a  bad  bo<^*-aad  even  began  very  early  indeed 
to  rank  the  good  ones  at  their  true  value.  I  sometfanes  d^liked,  er  did 
not  value,  a  good  one — ^yet  never  wiUioot  some  right  cause.  Both  Virgil 
and  Milton  were  too  rhetorical  and  parasitical  lor  buk;  Sophodes  I  fiMUid 
dismal,  and  in  subject  disgusting,  Tacitus  too  hard,  Tetenee  duli  and  sftapid 
beyond  patience ; — but  I  loved  my  Plato  horn  the  first  Hue  I  rtadr-^kmaw 
my  Eikki  for  irhat  they  were  worth,  (which  is  not  much)  and  detested 
with  all  my  heart  and  wit  the  acenrsed  and  rascally  Rketcncp^-^winck  my 
being  compelled  to  work  at  gave  me  a  mortal  oe&tempt  for  the  whole 
University  system,  which  little  helped  my  Oxford  labonrs  in  generaL  The 
quantity  of  that  work  which  my  being  aUe  already  ^  to  judge  of  all 
these  books  meant,  must  have  been .  considerate,  awi  partly  aoeonnts  for 
my  having  no  spare  energy  for  the  pursuit  of  such  English  history  as  the 
buildings  of  Oxford  and  its  within-walk  district  ought  to  have  prov<4ced 
me,  and  pleaded  with  me,  to  know.  If  any  of  my  tutors  had  only  had  the 
sense  to  stop  off  the  books  I  did  not  like,  see  that  I  mastered  the  dialects 

^  [Compare  VoL  J.  p.  xzxv.,  and  VoL  VL  p.  484.] 
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of  ibm%  I  did^  Mul  t$ken  two  or  thvuo  nuvuner  nfteraooa  walki  wUk  mo 
to  Gods^w  mi  AbiQgdua^  tftUing  me  what  tbo  (dintea  moiuity  I  count  that 
it  would  have  saved  mo  good  8cvea  yean  of  gtnmg  li£i,  spent  in  findiag 
out  for  myself  what  I  might  have  been  told  in  a  summor  term. 

[The  foUowiqg  psssaga  oomts  in  the  MS.  at  the  and  af  what  is  L  §  187 
in  the  text  (p.  118).  luoidoots  related  in  it  ware  uitimalMilT  embodiad  in 
I  §  ^  and  u.  §  155  (ppi,  108,  386).] 

I  need  pot  carry  farther  the  reminiscences  of  that  journey  of  1833  to 
explain  the  apathy  with  whipb  I  saw  the  small  sublimitias  and  lowfy 
beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Q|ibr4i  after  these  stroisg  exoitements  ia 
other  directions — but  I  must  again  complain  with  sad  astpnisbment  that 
the  University  as  a  historical  bpdy^  having  a  youth  cast  into  their  hands 
for  educational  treatment  with  his  head  lull  of  mountains  and  catbodratsi» 
never  required  of  him  a  single  exercise  in  map  or  section  drawing*  an4 
never  taught  him  either  the  tradition  of  a  saint  or  the  dynamics  of  a 
buttress. 

Something  was  done  for  me  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  Arohiteetufal 
Society,^  and  I  got  two  telling  lessons  from  Henry  Acland  and  Cbades 
Newton.  I  w^  one  d^y  dmwing  the  cathedral  spire  from  the  nearest 
possible  pointy  the  angle  of  the  cloister  quadrangle*  when  Henry*  passing* 
and  pausing  to  observe  me  a  while*  began  with  ironical  gravity  to  express 
astonishment  and  sorrow.  He  had  always  before*  though  with  the  same 
tone  of  gentle  iroay*  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  ps^,  end  pretended 
to  learn  from  my  drawing  ''how  everything  wes  to  be  done."  On  this 
occi^ionji  with  extreme  sadness  in  his  countenance*  he  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment ia  bis  master*  ^^9ut*  Ruskin*  how  many  arches  do  jot^ 
Aount  in  the  cornice  biacketa?"  I  bad  to  eount  them  on  his  question. 
''Eight*'  I  answered-^^^or  whatever  the  number  was*  I  forget  now.  "And 
how  many  have  you  got  in  vour  drawing?"  There  were  but  Qve!  I 
explained,  without  mu^  humUiation  of  myself,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  draw  them  with  the  clearness  and  delightfulness  of  the 
Quskip  manper*  unless  I  had  made  them  a  little  larger  than  they  were 
in  reality*  and  tb«t  mj  dn^wing  really  gave  the  effect  of  the  spife  belter 
than  a  more  literal  one  would.  But  Henry  Adand  was  not  to  be  oona*- 
forted*  nor«  afWwards*  mj  once  awakened  conscience  to  be  put  to  rest. 
I  did  not  immediflitely  reform  my  ftyle — ^but  the  lesson  told*  Mid  the  day 
came  when  I  counted  not  only  the  arches  in  a  cornioe  but  the  eoils  in  a 
cable  moulding,  and  whatever  the  art  of  my  drawing  might  be*  its  erith*- 
metic  at  least  was  trustworthy. 

From  Charles  Newton,  the  lesson  came  less  oonsdously*  in  the  form  of 
a  request*  that  I  would  draw  a  Norman  door  for  him*  on  which  be  was 
l^oing  to  read  a  paper  to  the  Architectural  Society,  When  I  got  to  work 
on  it*  he  had  to  point  out  to  me  that  my  black  dots  and  Proutesque  breaks 
were  no  manner  of  use  to  him*  and  that  I  must  be  content  to  draw  steady 
lines  in  their  exact  place  and  proportion.  I  fulfilled  his  directions  with 
more  diificulty  than  I  had  expected — and   produced  the  first  architectural 

1  [See  in  the  text    i.  §  225  (p.  196).] 
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dnwing  of  any  Tftlae  I  ever  had  made  in  my  Kfe.  If  only  I  had  gone  on 
§o  1  but  the  acenracy  was  irksome  to  me ; — ^the  result  I  thought  eM  and 
oommonplace.  I  went  baek  to  my  dots  and  Iveaks  for  three  years  more. 
Yet  the  lesson  stayed  with  me. 

These  gains  in  scholarship,  and  shocks  to  my  artistic  conceit,  iiaying 
been  the  result  of  the  UniTcarsity  residence  of  1887-1858,  in  the  vacation 
of  '88  we  went  into  Scotland  to  see  the  Trossacha.  I  look  back  with 
great  pusslement  to  the  state  of  my  mind  that  year.  The  hard  work  on 
Greek  and  Algebra  had  greatly,  not  sobered,  but,  numbed  me:  my  diild's 
simplicity  and  joy  were  tor  ever  gone, — my  mind  was  full  of  more  serioas 
thoughts  mixed  with  meaner  ambitions.  To  be  a  poet  like  Byron  was  no 
base  aim,  at  twelve  years  old — but  to  get  the  Newdigate  at  nineteen, 
base  altogether.  My  drawing,  finom  footish,  but  vital  effort,  which  gave 
it  real  interest  and  charm  at  fourteen,  had  sunk  into  a  practised  skill 
of  vulgar  mannerism  at  nineteen,  which  not  only  prevented  my  fitrther 
progress  in  art,  but  in  great  degree  destroyed  my  perception  df  nature. 
I  looked  now  merely  for  bits  of  building  on  which  my  dots  and  breaks 
of  touch  would  be  effective,  and  for  lines  in  the  landscape  about  them 
which  would  fit  into  something  like  a  composition.  The  drawings  of  this 
and  the  following  year  are  in  reality  the  worst  I  ever  made ;  but  when  I 
got  a  subject  that  suited  my  trick  of  style,  the  practised  ease  of  it  told, 
and  one  or  two  of  those  Scottish  sketches  have  been  extremely  popular 
among  the  public  of  my  friends, — those  of  the  interior  of  Roslyn  chapel,^ 
and  of  Salisbury  Craigs  seen  firom  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street,  are 
allowed,  for  the  sake  of  their  subjects,  to  occupy  permanent  places  on  the 
drawing-room  wall  of  Brantwood. 

In  the  moral  of  me,  I  had  suffered  far  more.  The  storm  of  stupid 
passion  in  which  I  had  sulked  during  1886  and  1887  bad  passed  into  a 
grey  blight  of  all  wholesome  thought  and  hcalty,  in  which  a  vulgar 
conceit  remained  almost  my  only  motive  to  exertion.  And  even  that 
conceit  was  feeble  and  of  little  practical  use, — which  feebleness,  however, 
lamentable  enough  at  the  time,  was  indeed  the  best  sign  about  me — I  had 
at  least  sense  enough  to  understand  that  I  was  not,  and  never  could  be^ 
Rubens,  or  Roubillac— or  even — (by  this  time  I  knew  so  much)  Byron. 
I  had  also  so  much  of  languid  personal  religion  in  sincerity  and  under- 
standing, as  wholly  to  prevent  my  being  led  away  by  any  vanity  of 
presenting  myself  for  admiration  in  a  pulpit  If  I  ever  entered  a  pulpit, 
I  well  knew  what  my  duty  would  be  there.  I  had  great  doubts  by  this 
time  whether  I  ever  should  be  fit  for  such  duty ;  but  never  for  one  instant 
contemplated  the  assumption  of  it  in  pretence,  and  entirely,  though  gently,, 
disclaimed  the  episcopal  dreams  and  comj^cently  selfish  pieties  in  whidi 
my  parents  had  planned  that  future  for  me. 

My  love  for  them  and  respect  for  them  were  great,  but  both  were — 
to  them  and  to  me  alike — ''a  comfortless  and  hidden  well"*  My  feelinga 
gave  me  no  pleasure  in  outflow,  and  to  them,  none  in  expression.     They 

^  [Reproduced  in  this  volume :  Plate  XI.  The  drawing  of  "Salisbary  Craigs" 
is  probably  the  one  shown  in  1878  as  '^  £dinbuivh,"  etc.,  ses  ToL  XIIL  p.  608 
(No.  m] 

*  Hvordsworth :  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse  in  the  piece  called  '^A 
Complaint"] 
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were  exhausted  in  reading  Greek  to  please  them,  and  in  eoming  down 
from  the  side  of  Skiddaw  or  Ben  Ledi  punctually  to  seven  o'clock  tea. 

After  all  analysis,  however,  possible  to  me  of  the  mischances,  or  at 
the  time  adverse  coincidences,  which  reduced  me  to  this  inanition,  I  cannot 
explain  the  grasp  it  had  on  a  youth  of  my  inner  fervour  and  impression- 
ability. The  only  aspect  under  which  it  becomes  intelligible  to  me  is  that 
of  the  torpor  and  deformity  of  a  chrysalid.  I  had  wriggled  through  infancy, 
and  through  the  days  of  boyhood,  as  a  sufficiently  lively  and  amiable  little 
caterpillar.  I  had  left  off  my  leaf  diet, — wanted  honey,  before  I  had  any 
wings  or  proboscis, — and  had  tumbled  over  into  a  brown  bundle  of  unknown 
capabilities,  without  having  had  sense  enough  first  to  spin  a  cocoon. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  remember  by  what  animating  heat,  or  provoking 
touch,  I  was  stirred  out  of  this  chrysalid  torpor  into  the  ^ginning  of  my 
real  life's  work.  Perhaps  my  good-natured  old  friend  Mr.  Loudon,  of  whom 
I  must  give  some  account  presently,  had  asked  of  me,  or  perhaps  in  some 
sudden  instincts  of  loquacity  I  had  offered  him,  a  series  of  papers  for  his 
Architectural  Magazine  on  the  native  characters  of  Architecture.^ 

[This  passage  in  the  MS.  foUows  the  one  about  Catterick  Bridge,  below, 
p.  625.] 

I  said  just  now  that  I  spent  much  of  my  day  in  the  idea  of  reading. 
Curiously,  I  don't  remember,  in  Yorkshire  or  the  Lakes,  that  year,  opening 
a  single  book!  But  I  must  have  done  something,  for  I  was  reading  for 
honours,  and  under  distinct  tutorial  orders,  which  I  entirely  meant  to 
obey.  Books  I  must  have  opened,  and  mechanically  read,  and  looked  out 
the  words  I  did  not  know  in  the  dictionary.  Somehow  I  did  scrape 
together  some  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek ;  of  Homer  I  never  could  construe 
a  Tine,  but  really  mastered  the  non-construction  of  Thucydides,  and  could 
find  my  way  about  in  Plato.  It  seems  to  me — ^looking  back — as  if  I  never 
knew  or  read  any  Latin  at  all,  except— of  all  books  in  the  world — Juvenal 
— the  worst  and  ugliest  that  could  have  been  put  into  my  hands, — but 
which  I  did  master,  and  which  founded  sternly  my  first  notions  of  national 
fault  and  dishonour  in  Rome,  and  so  far  as  she  has  followed  falling  Rome, 
in  England. 

Thus,  in  some  degree  progressive,  the  third  year  of  Oxford  residence 
— perhaps  too  much  despised  by  me  in  its  farther  Greek  reading — ^passed 
serenely  enouffh,  wasted  only  in  the  pains  spent  on  my  third  try  for  the 
Newdigate — which  I  got  at  last,  to  my  father's  tearful  joy — and  my  own 
entirely  ridiculous  and  ineffable  conceit  and  puffing  up.  I  cannot  understand 
how  schoolmasters  of  sense  allow  their  boys  ever  to  try  for  prize?. 

We  went  on  our  summer  travels  that  year,  1839,  to  Cornwall,  where 
I  expected  the  miners  to  regard  me  with  admiration  as  the  winner  of  the 
Newdigate — where,  however,  I  still  had  the  grace  and  sense  to  spend  all 
the  time  I  could  get,  after  my  miserable  forenoon's  task  of  Lucretius  was 
done,  in  staring  at  the  sea.'  I  have  ever  since  held  it  the  most  hopeless 
sign  of  a  man's  mind  being  made  of  flint-shingle  if  he  liked  Lucretius. 


»0 


See  L  §  260  (p.  224).] 
'Compare  pp.  78,  141,  616.] 
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PRIZE   POEMS 

[tliis  paMge  in  the  MS.  follows  Uie  first  lectioii  of  ''Oxford  Stadke"  (p.  610).] 

And  at  this  point  I  thimkfiillj  quit  Oxford  for  a  whil^,  to  give  aceotmt 
of  ite  iraj  mf  education  Was  conducted  during  the  long  Tacatkma.  A 
ctttain  quantity  of  Otford  reading  wm  carried  on,  I  know^  rather  than 
retammbeir ;-— all  I  do  remember  b  having  my  study  of  the  bacalt  at  St. 
MfehaeFs  Mount  bothered  by  having  at  the  same  time  to  read  Locretius — 
whom  I  had  detested  with  a  bitterly  wholesome  detestation,  and  have 
ever  since.  Bat  this  Oxford  work,  all  against  grain,  was  little  more  than 
a  log  at  a  pig's  neA  to  me, — I  made  noUiing  <3  it  when  I  was  at  it,  and 
had  all  the  rest  of  my  day  spoiled  by  an  uneasy  ccmsdence  when  I  was 
not  at  it  However,  my  fiither  and  the  new  Editor  of  FriemUhip^s  Offering'^ 
having  agreed  between  them  that  t  was  certainly  going  to  be  another 
Byron,  and  I — feeling  in  myself,  not  without  grounds,  a  certain  power  of 
rhythm  which  was  in  its  way  beyond  most  people's,  or  even  all  people's  I 
knew,  and  a  sense  of  beauty  which  nothing  of  other  men's  writing  satis6ed 
in  deselection,  whether  of  raountafais  or  girls,  bnt  his, — did,  and  on  the 
conditions  assumed  not  unwisely,  set  the  goal  of  being  a  second  Byron 
far  beyond  that  of  getting  a  First-class  at  Oxford — ^valuing  (so  much  sense 
at  l^ait  I  had  alrudy)  Uie  last  only  as  a  momentary  distinction,  but  the 
§m/i  at  a  power,  and  more  or  less  duty  of  life.  Under  whldk  tonvictiona 
and  subtle  temptatioDs,  I  spent  the  sunny  boors  of  many  a  gWioos  morn- 
ing,— ^when  I  ought  to  have  been  hammering  on  the  hiUtops  or  ploughing 
in  the  ields,— in  trying  whfdi  of  two  fine  words  would  it  best  at  tl^ 
end  of  a  atanxa,  and  how  the  stana  might  best  be  twisted  so  as  to  get 
them  both  in — sustaining  my  stomadi  for  this  work  at  the  same  time  by 
dwelling  on  toy  own  disaj^ointed  love  and  <m  any  picturesque  honors  or 
sonows  I  could  find  hi  Herodotus,  or  for  myself  imagine  which  might 
have  J^cktrtnin — ^the  English  word  ''tearing'*  does  not  quite  express  the 
same  Idea — sentiments  expressed  in  rhyme  upon  them.  My  tragedy  was 
given  up,  because  after  I  had  described  a  goikk)la,  a  Venetian  palace,  the 
beautiful  Bianoa,  and  a  btmvo  in  a  doak,  I  didn't  see  my  way  to  any  par- 
ticular plot,* — but  of  mere  rhythmic  mewing  and  execration,  I  felt  myself 
— ^to  my  sufficient  satisfoction — capable.  I  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  in  the 
dead^^Duse  of  St.  Bernard,  and  lud  really,  as  the  reader  has  heatd,*  been 
already  fiiee  to  fiuse  with  Death  himself— as  with  Libve,  to  my  very  great 
cost— and  mv  notions  of  both  the  Dsemons,  in  their  riiadow,  were  therefore 
i^ery  real  indeed.  With  which  experiences,  powen,  and  aspirations,  I  Wrote 
at  intervals  during  these  eoDege  years,^-the  ''Scythian  Banquet  Song,"  "The 
TdiTs  of  Pkammenitus,'*  *'The  Broken  Chain"  (fa  five  Hnks  or  tantos),  the 
"Walk  in  Chamooni,"  a  ]xmg  "FareweU,"  in  hnitation  of  Byron's  "Dream" ; 
and  thi*ee  poems  for  the  Newdigate— "The  Ofpsies,"  "The  Exile  of  St 
Helena,"  und  **Salsette  and  Eleph^iU,"«  of  whk^  the  last  won  It— I  Imagine 
beeMMie  the  ftubject  nc*  being  popular^  theire  was  bobody  else  to  ^ve  It  to. 

*  rW.  H.  Harrison.] 

*  'MareoHni:  see  above,  pp.  182,  22a] 

*  'See  above,  p.  151.] 

«  [For  these  several  poetas,  see  VoL  11.  pp^  S7,  185,  124,  222,  193,  27,  45,  90.] 
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JOHNSON;   AND  **THE  POETRY  OF  ARCHITECTURE'* 

[This  pasBige  in  the  M8.  MkfWB  i  §  252  (p.  227),  wh«r«  it  is  Mid  that  the  read- 
ing of  Johnson  '^sared  me  for  erer  mm  fidse  thoughts  and  fiitiie  •peonliitions'' :— ] 

And  to  this  day,  when  I  am  putting  down  the  aphorisms  which  I  hold 
most  vital  for  the  early  guidance  of  youth  or  girl  through  the  giddiness 
and  glitter  of  the  lying  world,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  thoughts  which  I 
most  endeavour  to  fasten  for  them  are  Johnson's  or  mj  own. 

Only  a  week  or  two  since,  I  find  that  by  curious  chance  I  pencilled 
in  the  last  leaf  of  this  volume  of  the  Idler,  (read  during  break&st  in  bed) 
the  first  words  which  occurred  to  me  for  the  title  of  this  book,  ''  Sketches 
of  scenes  and  hours  which  I  hold  worthy  of  memory."  Out  of  this  same 
volume  the  reader  will  perhaps  have  patience  with  me,  while  I  transcribe 
the  few  passages  which  have  been  to  myself^  cardinally  protectivCt 
and  which — ^in  page  after  page  of  my  own  most  careful  writings — are 
in  various  lights  expanded,  apf^ed,  and  with  n^  best  skill  in  evexy  hearing 
of  tliem  fSurther  fortified. 

[The  MS.  does  not,  however,  transcribe  the  passages  finom  the  Idler.} 

I  am  amaaed  to  find,  as  I  re-write  these  passages,  how  much  they  had 
convinced  and  fortified  me  in  all  tfutt  afterwards  I  most  desired  to  conviaoe 
others  of: — and  I  am  a  little  proud  to  find  on  ve-reading  some  detached 
passages  of  those  first  Arehitectufal  essays,  that  it  had  indeed  been  the 
substenoe,  not  the  manner,  of  Johnson  which  had  ehiefiy  been  seiaed  on 
by  me,  and  that,  with  the  piinciples  I  had  learned  irom  him,  tlMre  are 
already  formed  convictions  of  my  own,  firom  which  in  after  life  I  never 
saw  oaase  to  swerve,  on  matters  in  nature  and  in  art  of  whi^  Johnson 
was  totally  insentient  The  following  passage  in  the  concluding  paper  of 
December  1838,  gives  a  sufficient  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  I  had 
already  carried  t^  theories  of  ornament  which  were  developed  exactly  ten 
years  afterwards  in  the  Seven  Lampt,^  and  it  shows  also  that  I  had  already 
quite  definitely  taken  my  own  manner  in  writing;  not  at  all  an  imitation 
of  Johnson's  calculated  periods,  but  a  carelessly  connected  throwing  out  of 
thoughts  as  they  came  into  my  head,  modulating  the  sentence  in  any  time 
or  rhythm  that  suited  them,  and  only,  when  I  began  to  lose  breath, 
finishing  it  off  with  a  neatly  tied  knot  or  melodious  flourish : — 

[The  Mssage  is  §  250  in  T%e  Poetry  qf  ArehUeeture,  Vol.  I.  pp.  183-184 : 
''When  Nature  determines  on  deeoratinr  a  pieee  of  prcjeoting  roslE  .  .  . 
gratifying  the  natural  requirements  of  tSe  mind  for  the  same  riohness  in 
the  execution  of  the  designs  of  men,  which  it  has  found  on  a  near  approaoh 
lavished  so  abundantly,  in  a  distant  view  sahdned  so  beautifully  into  the 
large  effieet  of  the  designs  of  Nature."] 

The  passage  immediately  following  this  may  also  be  perhaps  read  with 
interest,  containing  as  it  does  nearly  the  sum  of  heresies  objected  to  by 

1  [Chap,  iv.,  $  15  (VeL  VIIL  p.  164).] 
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me — and  of  truths  imisted  oo  bj  mt,  in  all  fiitnre  tgf  hing  wliidi  bore 
on  minor  onunnent: — 


[Tbe  fiign  m  §  261— IM..  f.  184— a  piiga  ioMtiag    -m  the 
of  emuBCOtd  itwign  to  natenl  fcrmi^] 


It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  now,  to  eiqibin  tlie  temper  or  eiqieetatkm 
in  whidi  all  this  and  the  like  of  it  was  set  down  in  these  anoujmoos 
papen,  with  the  m,  and  apparently  the  self-aecnitj,  of  a  Danid  eoose  to 
judgment.^  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  beeoming  either  an  afcbHect, 
a  painter^  or  a  ciitie.  One  of  the  moat  onlndij  stnpidities  and  blank 
places  in  my  mind  was  precisely  in  tiiis  insoneiance  of  what  I  wonld  do, 
or  be.  Wholly  idiotic  it  appears  to  me,  as  my  way  of  starii^  at  the  sea.* 
I  ean  only  gness, — I  eannot  in  the  least  remember^ — diat  the  idea  of  being 
a  dergyman  to  please  my  mother,  certainly  not  definitely  yet  fenonnced  fay 
me,  had  taken  the  form  of  a  vagne  hope  to  lire  like  White  of  Selborae, 
in  England,  and,  occasionally  traTcDing,  take  Sondij  senriee  in  Ptatestant 
cantons  of  Switserland,  Bat  I  lired  ahngrs  like  a  grasdiopper  firom  day 
to  day,  and  finding  these  notions  and  IceHi^  in  me,  and  hairing  onliniited 
trust  in  myself  as  fiv  as  I  went,  which  every  true  boy,  man,  and  beast  has 
a  right  to  hare,  set  them  down  in  this  dictatorial  manner,  trusting  to 
what  I  knew  was  honest  in  them  fer  their  impusiinn  on  tlie  reader. 
Which  has  indeed  been  my  wi^,  mote  or  less,  erer  sinee. 

The  moat  interesting  and  vigorous  parts  of  these  essays  are  their  €itscii|K 
tions  of  the  Swiss  and  WcstaKirland  cottages,  and  the  moat  uuiuui  point 
about  tiiem  is  that  after  passing  firom  these  to  more  or  less  fiweed  and 
feeble  obserrations  of  Italian  TiUns  and  Ehabethan  hslla,  iDastrated  fay 
dnwings  mostly  filched  firom  Turner  vignettes  (die  Swiss  cottages  are  really 
firum  nature  and  good),  the  pepers  doae  abruptly,  as  tf  their  business  was 
at  its  natural  end,  without  a  w«d  of  allutfoB  in  any  part  of  th«  in,  or  of 
apofegy  §6t  the  want  of  aPusion,  to  the  h%her  fnrsss  of  civil  and  religious 
architecture. 


[The  MS.  ^en  eontiuacB  m  m  the  test,  i.  §  268  (pi  227).] 

THE  TOUR  OF  1841 
[TUi  fiign  MlavB  in  tha  Ma  upsn  n.  $  57  (p^  297).] 


I  am  turpi  istd  to  find  my  diary  tal»  no  UKire  dieufal  or  dutiful  colour, 
after  that  morning  at  Lans4e-bonrg,'  but  having  to  leave  die  A^  as  soon 
as  I  had  fimnd  them  agam  perhaps  kept  use  sulky— oae  of  the  sulky  entries 
at  Bhefans  nny  be  worth  a  minute's  notiee. 

I  have  not,  in  recording  events  at  Rome,  inmiliil  enough  on  the  really 
serious  study  of  Midmd  Angdo  wUch  I  carried  on  there,  or  the  state  of 
mind  in  whi<^  it  kit  ase.  In  dus  matter  only,  I  fiBund  the  pubfie  nnnd 
and  authority  in   eoncoid  with  my  own  fedmg,  and  assussiDg  diat   what 


»  [Merrhmmi  ^  Vmkm,  Act  iv.  ae.  1.] 
•  i^m  ahofu,  PPL  296-297.] 
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thus  ploMed  everybody  muBt  be  rightly  pleasing,  spent  mudi  time  in  the 
Sistine,  seeing  really  on  that  roof  much  more  than  most  other  people  did, 
and  I  am  able  now  to  say  with  confidence,  pretty  nearly  all  tnat  was  to 
be  seen.  I  felt  more  and  more  distinctly  through  every  examining  hour 
that  Michael  Angelo  had  all  the  power  of  Rubens  without  his  distortion  or 
wantonness ; — that  he  was  more  spiritual  than  Sir  Joshua,  and  more  natural 
than  the  Antique,  and  with  all  this  had  a  gift  of  chiaroscuro  and  cloudy 
involution  of  movhig  form,  which  had  something  in  common  with  my  Alps, 
and  Turner.  And  for  some  four  years  after  this,  that  is  to  say,  through 
the  whole  writing  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painiers,  reiatiained  under 
the  ccmviction  that  he  was  indeed  the  Lord  of  modem  art 

Adding  this  new  and  highest  idol  to  my  former  group  of  Rubens,  Sir 
Josh^  C^dnsborough,  Vandyke,  Velasques,  and  Turner,  it  will  be  evident 
to  the  artistic  reader  that  every  motive  and  direction  of  admiration  in  my 
mind  was  wholly  adverse  to  the  character  of  Gothic  sculpture,  and  that  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  put  myself  under  worse  conditions  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims. 

Accordingly  I  find  entered  in  my  diary  for  June  SOtfa,  1841,  as  the  sum 
of  my  oplni<m  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  on  my  second  visit,  that 

''There  is  not  one  good  or  graceful  detail  in  the  whole  edifice, 
with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  the  bracket  snd  figure  beneath 
it  between  the  great  centnd  arch '.'  (of  the  porch)  "  and  the  arch  on 
the  left.  All  the  rest  is  the  coarsest  cheap  mason's  work,  but  cer- 
tainly well  applied  for  effect,  and  very  far  from  anything  one  could 
call  barbarous." 

Similarly  of  the  Cathedral  of  Laon,  I  write  on  the  21st  of  June ; — [ 

''Excessively  singular  old  Norman,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
strange  mouldings  over  the  doors — ^branches  uniting  at  intervals  with 
figures  sitting  in  them  instead  of  niches — nave  of  many  columns 
just  like  those  of  Christ  Church,  going  up  only  oiie-third  of  the 
height,  supporting  on  their  capitals  groups  of  three  or  four  jiointed 
columns  going  up  to  the  roof  and  very  like  gas-pipes." 

The  "strange  mouldings  over  the  doors"  must  certainly  be  flamboyant 
sculpture  introduced  subsequently  in  the  pediments — ^nnpana,  I  mean — 
which  it  looks  as  if  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  from  Norman  woric.  In 
any  case,  the  state  of  mind  shown  by  these  entries  is  altogether  amaxing 
to  me,  considering  what  progress  I  had  made  in  dmwing  Gothic  three  years 
before  1838.  And  another  entry  in  the  same  page  equally  puzxles  me — 
''On  the  whole  I  like  French  towns  as  much  as  I  detest  French  country" 
— seeing  that  I  had  been  studying  Turner's  Rivers  of  France  when  first 
at  Oxford,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page  I  find  this  entry  of 
Laon  itself: — 

"A  bold  promontory  commanding  between  it  and  another  pro- 
jection of  the  same  hills  to  the  south  a  plain  of  as  lovely  avenued 
forest  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  lines  of  rich  green  poplar,  running 
into  long  shadowy  masses  exquisitely  symmetrical,  alternating  with 
fields  of  bright  yellow  com/' 
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I  am  gkd  I  hMl  at  least  tlie  gimcc  to  recognfae  thus  fiiiieh  of  tiie  beawty 
of  lao&Me  MNmd  Laon.  I  did  not  aae  the  place  agate  till  1M2.  Th^ 
foUowtng  naginent  ci  a  letter  to  Joaoie,  gi^itig  my  new  fanpwiiiiatt  of  it, 
will  slnm  the  degree  of  progreas  hi  taate  nade  4mxing  the  forty  yean  of 
intemedhite  work>«- 

''(Hotel  wt  l'Ecv  db  FaAiica,  JUoir,  ISUk  Aug.  1862.)-*-Sz€cpt 
Assiti^  I  never  taw  a  place  like  it  Cathedral,  lor  that  matter,  ovt 
and  out  grander  than  Ataiai  woold  bo  withoat  the  sopportiBg  temoea. 
Inatead  of  them  it  has  aremies  of  f^ane-treea  above  a  akiping  garden 
of  mixed  Tineyard  and  flowers^  and  the  town,  choetfolly  iM  fcahionad, 
and  litely,  yet  contented,  with  the  qnainteat  papper4Mcea  and  emets 
and  oat*a-ears  of  ina  and  outs  in  rooU^  and  ops  and  downs  in  walls, 
and,  OB  the  really  old  oatside  walls,  the  honsea  naxed  among  the 
bttttresses  and  towen,  with  a  wimkw  here»  and  a  bakony  there, 
and  a  bit  of  ardi  built  fai,  and  a  bit  of  bow  hoik  oiit»  and  a  peep- 
hole in  the  roof,  and  a  secret  stair  in  the  corner,  and  nooks  and 
crooks,  and  ontkMiks  and  sade-k>oks;  and  beantiftil  bits  of  gaiden 
kept  gay  but  not  trim;  and  vines  and  pear4reos  dropping  all  over 
with  big  pears;  and  lovely  moss  and  ivy  and  feathery  grass  and 
house^eek,  and  everything  that  ever  grew  on  widls  or  in  diinks, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  duster  of  spiry  bluebells  rooted  on  a 
buttress  angle;  and  seven  feet  high,  themselves — like  foxgloves 
made  saints  of— ^tnd  going  of  into  nurtures  of  diimes;  and  little 
dripping  wells  into  dstems,  and  recesses  with  steps  down  and  roo& 
over — for  all  the  world  like  Siena — with  sweet  gush  and  tinkle 
and  gleam  of  running  surface — and  presently  all  aglow  again  with 
maHgolds  and  purple  clematis  and  scarlet  geranium — and  blue 
dislwaca  seoi  beyond  aU." 

The  righi  work  which  brought  me  into  this  better  mind  lasted  tortj  years 
cx^ctly^ .  beginning,  as  already  stated,*  in  the  spring  of  1849;  and  here 
on  the  heights  of  Laon,  where  t  unconsdously  measured  the  change,  I 
will  pttuse  for  a  little  while,  to  describe  the  sort  of  creature  I  then  was, 
and  had  to  be  changed,  or  grown,  out  of. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  the  invaluable  quality  of  dnotUity.  In  &ct,  I 
was  a  mere  piece  of  potter's  day,  of  fine  texture,  and  could  not  only  be 
shaped  into  ai^ything,  but  could  take  the  stamp  of  anything,  and  that 
with  precision.  Which  is  the  real  vhftue  of  me  as  respects  other  people. 
What  shape  of  vase  or  cylinder  I  may  arrive  at  myself  is  really  of  small 
consequelioe  to  them,  but  the  irapresshms  I  take  of  things  of  them  are 
trustworthy  to  tho  last  line,  and  by  the  end  of  the  forty  years  bcoaine 
sufficiently  numerous. 

In  the  second  plaoe^  I  had  a  cufioody  bftMd  scope  of  aiectioai,  alika 
for  little  things  and  large.  From  my  ants'  nests  in  Heme  Hill  garden,^  «p 
to  Mont  Blanc  and  Michael  Angelo,  nothing  came  amiss  to  me. 

*  Modem  PahUen,  small  editwn,  voL  iL,  Epilogue.    [See  now  VoL  IV.  p.  344.] 

>  [See  above,  f.  45.] 
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Or  Tstlitr,  ^vtrTthliig  cam*  blissfbl  to  me.  I  liked  ^mM  HMngs  fbf 
being  small,  g**Mt  for  being  great;  the  weak  for  their  Weaknesd,  and  the 
strong  Ibr  their  sirebgih. 

And  with  this  power  of  adaptation,  I  had  also  a  sensual  teulty  of 
pleasure  in  sight,  as  fiir  as  I  know  onpamlleled.  Turner  tery  certainly 
never  took  the  delight  in  his  own  drawings  that  t  did,  else  he  had  more 
unifoitelf  drawn  beautiful  and  sublitne  things,  instead  of,  as  too  often, 
merely  iateUectaally  tfwc  ones  (I  will  return  to  this  point  afterwardts  ^},  and 
eertainly  he  would  often  have  painted  subjects  for  his  owti  pleasut^,  instead 
of  waiting  ft>r  conifaiissions.  Ductility,  oomprehensiTeneSB,  sensitiretiess-^ 
and  associated  with  this  third,  horror  of  pain  and  disorder — ^leading  me  to 
wide  human  compassion;  then  fourthly,  intense  delight  in,  with  solind 
elementary  knowledge  of,  physical  science,  based  on  a  love  of  mathematical 
structure,  which  in  the  issue  led  me  continually  away  from  painting  into 
architecture,  and,  once  or  twice,  very  nearly  from  both  into  geology  and 
botany.  I  scarcely  count  my  love  of  music  as  a  separate  and  additional 
fisiculty,  because  it  is  merely  the  same  sensitiveness  in  the  ear  to  sound 
as  in  the  eye  to  colour,  joined  with  the  architectural  love  of  structure. 
But  this  faculty  never  had  the  same  chance  of  cultivation  as  the  others, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  while  I  could  see  good  painting  or  architec- 
ture whenever  I  chose,  it  was  impossible  at  this  period  of  my  chrysalid 
existence  to  hear  good  music  anywhere.  The  modem  Italian  school 
was  represented  by  executants  of  the  highest  genius,  with  the  result  of 
such  popularity  throughout  France  and  Italy,  thiat  the  optional  music  of 
cathedral  services  continually  was  arranged  from  opera  airs  of  that  school, 
which  also  had  as  much  power  over  my  then  temperament  as  Shelley's 
poetry, — and  I  never  came  across  any  one  who  could  explain  a  single 
principle  of  music  to  me,  nor  had  any  opportunity  of  hearing  music  of  a 
pure  school  in  simplicity. 

Scientific  German  music — ^full  of  conceit  and  eflbrt — I  rightly  abhorred 
theni  as  I  abhor  now;  and  rightly  feeling  besides  that  no  energy  would  be 
enough  to  follow  up  painting  and  music  together,  I  allowed  the  latter  only 
such  chance  thought  as  I  could  spare— steadily  progressive  thought,  how- 
ever—until I  felt  myself  justified  in  speaking  of  its  laws,  as  I  mtve  done 
lately,  in  their  perceived  relation  to  the  laws  of  other  arts. 

These  various  capacities  and  qualities  in  me  then  were  at  this  time 
fairly  ready  for  action  if  any  stimulus  or  explicit  direction  came  to  them  ; 
— but  there  was  for  me  absolutely  nothing  of  either.  I  never  read,  or 
heard,  or  knew  of  a  youth  so  aimless  at  that  age,  with  so  great  habits 
of  industiy  and  so  many  sources  of  interest,  and  am  a  great  puasle  to 
myself  in  looking  back. 

This  much,  however,  I  perceive  with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  indecision  was  a  true  feeling  of  my  own  littleness.  With  all 
the  arrogance  I  have  confessed  in  comparing  myself  with  my  companions 
or  tutors,  I  never  for  an  instant  thought  of  matching  myself  against  great 
men.  t  might  fancy  I  could  draw  better  than  Prout,  and  write  better 
than  Mr.  Pringle — and  in  some  sort  these  £sncies  were  true — ^but  I  never 
thought  t  could  be  Rubens  or  Michael  Angelo  or  Walter  Scott    In  nothing 

1  [This,  however,  Was  not  done.] 
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that  I  did  was  I  satisfied^  and  in  every  ihing  I  attempted,  SmumI  mj  Units 
fixed.  Neither  was  I  ambitious  of  £use  praise.  Food  enoogh  of  prake^ 
unless  I  felt  I  had  done  the  thing  well  it  was  no  food  to  me ;  and  thoogfa 
I  still  wrote  poetry  to  please  my  fiither,  was  by  this  time  perfectly  con- 
scious that  I  had  small  power  that  way.  For  political  action  or  dis- 
tinction I  had  neither  fitcnlty  nor  ambitJon  for  the  Church  I  ereiy  day 
felt  myself  less  fit — and  my  scioitific  instincts  had  been  stamped  ovt, 
partly  by  the  classic  work  at  Oxford,  and  partly  because  I  was  never  allowed 
to  climb  hills  by  myself,  nor  to  load  the  carriage  with  spedmens.  For  the 
last  year  also,  I  had  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  di^st  with  life  and 
yet  fear  of  death — ^both  ignoble  and  both  paralysing.  Fate  had  at  last 
brought  the  time  for  me  to  shake  off  these. 

[Then  ss  in  u.  {i  69  (p.  299) :  "Wt  reached  Rochester  .  .  r\ 


A  RIDE  IN  WALES:   1841 
[This  pasBSge  in  the  MS.  follows  on  end  of  IL  §  69  (p.  300).] 

I  wanted  to  see  the  same  hills  by  the  same  road  that  we  had  taken 
that  happy  day  from  Hereford  ^ — to  Hereford  we  went  and  posted  half  the 
way  to  Rhaiadyr. 

But  the  hills  I  remembered  had  vanished  completely,  as  if  they  had 
melted  into  air.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  impression  received 
from  greater  things  has  entirely  subdued  the  smaller  ones  so  as  to  make 
the  memory  seem  treacherous  to  me.  In  every  other  case — I  write  eoery 
again  and  italicise,  for  I  recollect  no  single  exception — my  early  impres- 
sions have  been  invincible  by  later  ones,  however  grand.  Matlock  is  still 
Matlock  to  me,  soar  the  cli&  of  LaoteHbrunnen  never  so  high;  Sldddaw 
still  Skiddaw,  however  well  I  love  Mont  Blana  This  <mce  only  I  found 
my  imagination  had  been  deceived  by  the  eager  rapture. 

We  stopped  at  Rhaiadyr,  however,  not  discontented  Though  the  hills 
were  low  they  were  more  than  I  could  climb,  and  in  some  freak  of  obey- 
ing for  once  the  oft-repeated  prescription  of  horse  exercise  (meaning  now 
to  do  all  I  could  to  get  well),  I  inquired  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 
Welsh  ponv  in  the  stable. 

Pony  there  was  not,  but  a  white  horse  twenty  years  old,  and  blind 
of  one  eye.  This  seemed  to  me  exactly  the  sort  of  steed  I  could  with 
comfort  and  credit  bestride.  I  ordered  him  to  be  saddled,  got  up  (I 
believe  on  the  right  sideX  and  moved  through  the  village  with  serene 
dignity  at  a  walking  pace.  When  we  got  out  of  the  village  the  old  horse 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  quicken  his  pace, — neither  did  I  see  any 
reason  why  he  should.  Content  with  each  other,  we  walked  on  for  half  a 
mUe  on  a  narrow  road  carried  round  a  green  hill  side.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  we  might  as  well  walk  on  the  grass.  My  horse — ^the  bridle  being 
slightly  bent  that  way — thought  so  too.  Then  I  thought  perhaps  he 
would  not  mind  going  up  the  hill  a  little:  and  being  asked,  he  did  not 

^  [See  above,  p.  95.] 
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mind,  bat  ascended  leisurely  among  the  heath,  enlarging  at  each  step  my 
view  of  the  pretty  valley.  We  got  to  the  top  of  the  green  wave  a£ 
mountain  in  half-an-hour  or  so,  and  on  my  intimating  to  the  horse  that  I 
should  like  to  go  down  the  other  side,  he  went  down  the  other  side  at  the 
same  tranquil  pace.  We  walked  on  in  this  perfect  harmony  of  mind  for 
an  hour  or  two,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  until  I  observed  that  some- 
how I  had  put  the  river  between  me  and  the  village,  and  that  through  it 
lay  much  the  nearest  way  home. 

Thinking  it  also  about  time  to  turn  homewards,  and  that  perhaps  my 
horse  might  like  the  shorter  way  best,  I  made  him  understand  that  I 
should  like  to  go  down  to  the  river-side.  It  is  quite  properly  what  is 
called  in  Wales  a  river — no  less  indeed  than  Wye  himself  rushing  bright 
from  Plynlimmon — and  had  some  three-quarters  across,  veiy  clearly,  a  place 
of  deepest  current  So  that  I  intimated  in  an  extremely  gentle  and  inter- 
rogative manner  to  my  friend  that  I  thought  we  might  as  well,  if  he  saw 
no  objection,  walk  through.  But  he  had  no  objection,  and  proceeded  with 
the  same  tranquillity  as  on  the  heath,  till  the  water  indeed  deepened  a 
little  more  than  I  myself  expected,  and  presently  rippled  so  high  off  his 
breast  that  I  was  forced  to  kneel  on  the  saddle.  At  this  point  f  observed 
to  him  that  I  thought  he  should  keep  his  head  a  little  more  up  stream. 
Which  he  did  immediately,  and  6nding  the  water  conveniently  near  his 
nose,  stopped  and  took  a  long  drink;  after  which  he  seemed  lost  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  contemplation  of  the  neighbouring  scenery,  or  at  least  of 
the  side  of  it  he  could  see.  Tired  by  this  time  of  kneelinff  on  the  saddle, 
I  softly  advised  him  of  my  wish  to  proceed — ^with  whidi  he  complied  on 
the  instant,  and  placidly  pacing  through  the  shallowing  water,  chose,  as  I 
expected,  the  shortest  way  home. 

I  dwell  with  some  complacency  on  this  little  excursion — ^the  only  occa- 
sion in  all  my  life  on  which  I  ever  arrived  at  terms'  of  amity  and  mutual 
understanding  with  a  horse. 

[Then  as  in  ii.  §  60  (p.  dOO),  ''Next  day  we  went  on  to  Pont-y-Monach^ 
where  lay  .  .  ,"] 


THE  AUTHOR'S  DRAWINGS 

rrhe  following  passages  from  the  MS.  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  aathor's 
criticism  of  his  drawings,  and  descriptions  of  his  sncoessive  styles.  The  iirst  comes 
from  the  portion  of  the  MS.  whidi  was  afterwards  curtailed  into  the  opening 
sentences  of  i.  §  106  m  the  text  (p.  95).] 

1882 

First  visit  to  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Wales.  I  got  my  first  drawing  lessons 
in  1830-1831 — fifty-six  good  years  ago — and  conceive  myself  now  at  last 
to  know  somethhng  ahout  it.  But  in  1832,  I  thought  I  knew  a  great 
deal  about  it.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  we  were  at  Gloucester,  where 
I  made,  though  I  say  it,  a  really  pretty  drawing  of  the  Cathedral  tower. 
With  extreme  industry,  and  an  independence  of  mind,  quite  distinct  from 
originality — ^that  is  to  say,  I  borrowed  or  imitated  just  what  pleased  myself — 
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I  bad  comtmeied  «  i^le  of  pes-drnwiag  wttk  thftcfe  ■Hpplrd  ooft  of 
douUcd  liBM,  aad  oatline  oarefnlfy  bfokca  for  pidiiwigmneMi,  jet  aot 
inele^iLiit,  fenned  chiefly  in  endeevoart  to  show  architecCnie.  Fngmmakm 
ef  salgecU  begun  in  tbet  year,  at  Ricbmeod  Hill  and  WiadMr,  QzlMd, 
Gloucester^  and  Tewkctbarj,  are  all  extrenely  pieaeiitable-— the  Glooceafcer 
tower  is  eren  framed  in  my  Oxford  s<Aoois,i  and  I  leave  it  te  them  in 
memory  of  the  year  in  which  I  first  saw  Oji^std,  and  remembev  the  leok 
of  its  towers  against  the  sunset  as  we  drove  down  the  hiU  at  Ifley.  There 
once  eadsted,  aad  may  somewhere  yet,  a  pieea  of  joint  diary  by  Marf  and 
me,  supplemented  occasionally — wiiidi  was  the  greatest  of  fiiTours  aiui  e»- 
cooragemcnts  to  u**-*]^  *  word  or  two  from  my  fathec  He  added  to  ear 
aeeovnt  of  visiting  Christ  Clmrch  cathedral  in  diarge  of  a  guide— we 
knew  no  one  in  the  University — ''They  only  let  as  half  in,  aad  we  aaoa 
let  ourselves  wholly  out,  for  they  put  as  into  a  seat  directly  under  the 
organ."  Such  the  exaet  b^^ianiag  of  my  Oxford  hfo.  From  Gloaeeatar 
we  went  on  to  Hereford,  having  pkumed  that  year  an  expatriati<m  into 
Koith  Wales  firom  Shrewsbury  after  my  £ither  had  seen  his  bnaincas 
people  there.  But,  as  we  were  break&sting  at  Hereford,  came  talk  of  the 
Welsh  hills,  being  thence  visible,  and  I  expressing  some  tertum  of  hope 
delayed  at  the  thought  of  skirting  them  aU  the  long  di^r  to  Sluewabury, 
my  fother  aad  amther,  loddng  at  each  other  acrom  the  table  a  little  whi^ 
at  last  ordered  the  horses  out  with  their  heads  towards  Wales. 

The  rapture  of  that  wooderfol  morning  coming  suddenly  on  me,  aad 
of  the  every  moment  more  weaderfol  and  delidoas  day,  as  the  Welsh  hills 
rose  foaad  me,  ssrelling  up  at  font  in  loag  knolb  out  of  Hereford  plain, 
elosing  into  steep  downs,  lifting  themselves  soon  into  masses  studded  with 
intermitting  shade,  then  into  crag,  and  at  last  into  mouatsia  moorlaads; 
the  streams  becomiBg  steeps  the  foils  light,  the  read  aarrow  ameag  the 
glens  of  Plynlimmoa,  aad  at  eveniag  the  marvel  aad  majesty  of  torieat 
and  defile  and  meeting  of  waters  looked  down  ea  fmm  the  little  iaa  at 
Pont-y-Monacb !  I  suppose  I  had  as  much  pleasure  in  that  sin^  day  as 
some  men  have  in  all  tneir  Uves. 

We  spent  the  Sunday  at  Pont-y-Monach,  the  joy  of  a  walk  .  .  .  (see 
8  108). 

**  PaooTESQua  "  Stvlx 

[This  pansge  in  the  MS.  follows  on  after  ^'Geam,"  attheeadofi.§l#4in 
the  text  (p.  134),  and  refors  to  the  author's  earlier  ceutlneatal  visits  geamlly.] 

For  the  enjoyment  of  all  alike,  I  was  farther  prepared  by  my  igaoreaoe. 
Hitherto  having  never  so  much  as  drawn  the  form  of  a  single  leaf  with 
attention,  even  in  the  living  tree,  for  less  in  sculpture,  all  carving  came 
nearly  alike  to  me,  so  only  that  it  was  rich.  I  carved  only  for  ''curlie- 
wuriies  and  whigmaleeries,'' '  and  was  as  happy  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
in  the  tenth.  Although  already  I  had  begun  to  draw  traceries  carefully, 
and  the   tabernacle  work    connected  with   them,  for  crochets,  bewcg,  or 

^  [No.  87  in  the  Rudimentary  Series :  see  Plate  XTiTTT.  in  Vi^  XXL,  where 
in  the  note  (p.  193)  '*1834"  should,  it  seems,  be  1832.1 

•  [Seott,  JM  Bay:  see  FMion,  Fmr  mnd  F^ul,  §  30  (YoL  XXXIV.  p.  906).] 
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deeomted  mouldingfl,  I  used  only  awch  nide  and  oonfuied  Udm  at  I  had 
learned  to  iatitate  ftmm  Pnout,  and  left  their  plaees  blank  in  my  eketehea, 
to  be  filled  up  ''oet  of  my  h^ad"  at  home.  Bnt  richneas,  the  aspeet  of 
much  work  on  the  building,  was  emential  to  my  pleaaure.  I  hated  Chreek 
boildiiigt,  fir«tly  bocanae  I  had  neTcr  aeen  a  r^  one,  but  onfy  the  imita- 
tioea  of  them  in  London;  and  partly  in  the  real  and  constant  love  of 
labour  and  Ufo  which  to  this  day  makes  me  rejoice  in  a  farefround  of 
flowecB  and  a  forest  of  pines.  Various  association  and  some  dawning  sense 
of  the  structnre  of  Gothic  made  me  on  the  whole  (urefer  it  to  Renaissance, 
but  it  mattered  not  early  or  late,  northern  or  southern,  the  Gothie  of 
Rouen  or  Mihm  waa  all  one  to  me — and  the  Castle  of  Hekldberg  as  good 
as  the  Certoaa  of  Pavia. 

I  was  now  thoroughly  dextrous  and  quick  with  my  pencil  in  getting 
as  much  as  I  wanted  of  a  building  or  street  in  Prout's  manner--^ntirely 
master  of  perspective^  and  had  great  sense  of  position,  and  composition,  in 
a  subject.  The  crowd  behind  me  in  the  street  were  always  interested, 
and  satisfied,^-*^rtist8,  however  oogniiant  of  the  fiiults,  were  usually  aston- 
ished by  my  decision  and  rapidity,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  at  this  period  are  good  enough  to  be  extremely  useftil 
as  copies  for  the  younger  drawing  pupils  at  Oxford.'  My  enjoyment  in 
this  ready  power  was  very  greats  ray  imiustry  indefatigable,  and  the  pride 
and  hope  with  whioh  I  beheld  the  arrival,  the  week  before  vn  started, 
of  my  square-folio  sketch  book  of  smooth  grey  paper,  with  long  ruler  and 
square  fitted  into  its  purple  bindings— unapMkable. 

1887 
[This  psassge  in  the  M3.  foUovps  L  §  241  of  the  text  (p.  216)0 

I  have  already  said  ^  that  the  pencil  drawings  from  nature  of  the  year 
1835  were  really  meritorious  and  of  value.  But  their  technical  virtue  waa 
an  adcular  predsion  of  sharp  black  line  ending  with  a  dot  which,  now  at 
eighteen,  I  began  to  feel  were  inconsistent  with  repose  and  consistencv  of 
flow  in  contour^  and  very  slowly  began  to  quit  my  bars  and  dots,  and  draw 
curves  where  they  were  necessary,  with  a  gentler  and  greyer  line* 

The  drawings  of  Bolton  Choir,  Brougham  Castle,  Newark  Castle,  and 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  executed  this  year  [1887],  show  the  style  of  tbia  transi- 
tional period  at  its  best,  those  of  &>s]yn  Chapel,  Stirling  gate  and  church, — 
given  away  I  believe,-^and  Edinburffh  in  the  following  one,  and  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount  in  1889^^  are  all  inferior,  the  bad  method  becoming  more 
and  more  mannered,  and  my  Oxford  work — and  foolish  poetry,-— with  general 
disorganization  of  temper>  taking  all  healthv  spirit,  cheerfulness^  and  sense 
out  of  the  already  mannered  and  narrow  design.     In  thit  state  of  things, 

«  [See  above,  ii.  §  123  (p.  3W).] 

*  [llie  reference  may  be  to  such  drawings  of  1840-1841  as  Nos.  64,  65,  and  88 
hi  the  Referance  Seriss :  Vok,  XXI.  pp.  31,  34.] 

'  [See  above ;  and  p.  214.] 

«  [''Bolton"  was  shown  in  1878 :  see  Vol.  XTTI.  p.  506  (24  c) ;  "Newark"  also, 
there  ^ted  1838  (24  d) ;  and  **  Lichfield  "  (24  b),  "  Roelyn  Chapel "  is  m  Mr.  H^edder- 
bum's  collection.  The  two  of  ''Stirling^'  were  shown  in  1878  (24  h  and  <).  *^%t 
Michael's  Mount"  was  shown  at  the  Ruskin  Bxhibition  at  Coniston  in  1900.] 
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which  continued  till  1840,  and  may  be  broadly  considered  at  the  lonrth, 
extremely  snafiy  and  guttery  lustre  of  my  life,  sixteen  to  twenty — 18S5  to 
1840 — I  will  here  mariL  only  what  food  was  growing  through  Uie  general 
roggedness  and  temporary  blight. 

First,  I  had  the  sense  not  to  go  on  making  bad  drawings  in  ct^onr, 
though  occasionally  by  way  of  indulgence— or  for  £une  in  COTnhill  ^ — dcnng  a 
yignette  in  imitation  of  Turner.  J^ad  in  the  pencil  work  I  retreated  upon, 
d^  honestly  try  to  carry  away  as  much  £sct  as  I  could,  though  I  saw 
my  way  to  rery  little.  And  here,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  that  the 
method  of  outline  drawing  applied  to  landscape  is  an  entirely  modem 
scientific  process,  the  landsci4>e  sketches  of  all  early  masters  being  morelr 
notes  of  material  to  be  immediately  used  in  the  backgrounds  of  pictures, 
and  therefore  merely  painter's  shorthand  of  fragments  usefo!  to  him,  each 
in  his  own  manner.  The  idea  of  a  mathematiadly  accurate  and  attentive 
summary  of  the  foots  oi  an  entire  landscape  or  street  view,  for  the  sake 
of  those  foots,  is  essentially  modem.  Dutch  in  its  origin — ^in  the  mere 
dulness  of  pleased  imitations  developed  by  the  Bariy  Ei^fUsh  water-colour 
school  as  preliminary  to  their  attentive  woric,  and  explanatory  of  its  rapid 
and  too  accidental  woric — ^it  becomes  aftennufds  a  delight  in  itself,  and 
pleasant  insistence  on  the  natures  and  forms  of  things,  without  proceeding 
to  their  realisation.  Turner  and  Prout  perfected  the  system  of  it,  and 
throughout  their  lives  made  ten  outlines  to  one  drawing — nine  for  their 
own  sake. 

There  is  yet  one  very  important  foet  to  be  noted  of  outline  drawings 
in  general,  that  it  entirely  refoses  emotion.  The  work  must  be  done 
with  the  patience  of  an  accountant,  and  records  only  the  realities  of  the 
scene — not  the  effects  on  them.  Prout's  towns  are  all  in  forenoon  sunshine> 
mine  in  tranquil  shade — Turner's  outlined  as  it  were  with  camera-hicida. 
The  artist  must  be  happy,  at  leisure,  and  resolute — above  aU,  careless  of 
praise.  He  well  knows  that  no  attention  will  ever  be  paid  by  the  public 
to  the  qualities  of  an  outline. 

In  my  own  case,  I  got  much  more  praise  from  the  general  public  than 
I  deserved,  for  my  outlines;  vet  on  the  whole  work<5  honestly  for  my 
own  instraction  and  the  record  of  the  scene.  Finding,  however,  my  now 
formed  architectural  touch  incapable  of  rendering  foli^e  or  rocks  rightly, 
I  was  contented  to  indicate  them  by  quite  wretched  conventionalism,  the 
rather  that  having  at  present,  at  all  events  in  idea,  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  in  reading,  there  was  not  a  moment  left  to  draw  mere  stones  or 
trees  in — if  I  got  my  abbey  or  castle,  it  was  all  I  hoped. 

Nevertheless,  the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  landscape  conventionalism 
into  which  I  fell  at  this  time  requires  cradal  analysis, — which  may  be 
reserved  to  the  time  of  its  abandonment,  as  I  have  spent  enough  paren* 
thetic  pains  on  art  matters  for  the  present. 

In  this  more  or  less  again  prospering  and  reviving  temper,  I  entered 
the  Yorkshire  hill  country  at  Catterick  bridge,  in  1837,  and  spent  the 
Sunday  and  a  day  or  two  more  at  Greta  Br^ge  in  a  rapture  which  haa 
been  one  of  the  great  landmarks  and  pleasures  of  memory  ever  sinee.^ 

1  [Then  the  pUce  of  business  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Eld«>  &  Co.,  the  puhlisfaers  of 
IViendMp'9  Offering:  see  above,  pp.  90,  91.] 
'  [See  in  the  text,  L  §  244  (p.  218).] 
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1841 

[Thii  pMsage  in  the  MS.  follows  ii.  20  of  the  text  (p.  262)^  where  Ruskin 
mentiouB  Roherts's  SkeicUt  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  LandJ] 

Before  then  I  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  entirely 
iUustrated  by  him;  and  of  the  volumes  of  Landscape  Annual,^  in  which 
were  exquisitely  engraved  his  drawings  at  Bargos,  Granada,  and  Seville. 
I  had  been  much  interested  by  his  careful  and  well-relieved  rendering 
of  tracery,  and  any  meaningless  ornamental  forms  or  rich  sur&ces — such  as 
those  of  tiled  roon,  arabesque  walls,  and  Gothic  niches ;  and  had  been  for 
some  time  modifying  my  own  imitations  of  Prout  by  attempting  to  follow 
this  more  rich  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  true  manner  of  delineation.  The 
Egyptian  drawings  were  made  with  a  diligence  and  patience  greatly  edify- 
ing to  me,  and  with  a  precision  of  line  which  I  had  no  pretence  to  equal, 
thowh  I  had  been  drawing  little  more  than  lines  for  the  last  seven  years. 

^niis  linear  work,  however,  was  completed  to  the  pitch  of  shadow  that 
Roberts  chose  by  flat  grey  washes,  giving  the  forms  of  shade  with  pre- 
cision and  its  gradations  with  delicacy,  and  finally  touched,  for  light,  with 
whitish  yellow.  I  immediately  saw  the  &cilities  given  by  these  means  for 
obtaining  the  essential  forms  in  any  subject,  and  their  adoption  at  once 
enabled  me  to  use  what  powers  of  delineation  I  had  already  obtained  to 
the  best  possible  effect  The  drawings  made  on  this  principle  satisfied 
myself,  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  most  people  interested 
in  the  scenes  they  represented — such  of  them  as  I  possess  remain  to  this 
day  delightful  to  me.  I  must  run  the  chance  of  being  tedious  so  far  as 
to  indicate  the  difference  in  the  way  I  applied  these  restricted  means,  from 
their  use  by  Roberts.  To  the  encl  of  his  life  Roberts  remained  merely  a 
draughtsman  and  oil  painter  in  grey  and  yellow — he  never  looked  for  the 
fiicts  of  colour  in  anything,  nor  received,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
his  work,  emotion  from  anything  but  in  so  far  as  it  was  large— varied  in 
picturesque  surfaces,  and  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  composition  of 
light  things  against  dark  ones,  and, dark  against  light. 

How  &r  at  this  time,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  and  enjoyed  the  colour 
I  never  attempted  to  represent,  may  be  judged  accurately  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Modem  Painters  so  often  quoted  by  my  shallow  literary  admirers 
— the  description  of  sunshine  after  storm  at  La  Riccia.^  That  passage  is 
merely  the  description  of  one  of  the  thousand  thousand  sights  and  scenes 
which  were  then  the  delight  of  life  to  me — but,  in  the  splendour  and 
fulness  of  them,  wholly  beyond  any  form  of  painting  I  had  reached. 
And  I  had  the  general  sense  to  draw  only  what  I  could  draw,  already, 
rightly,  looking  forward — as  far  as  the  serious  fear  of  death  now  over- 
shadowing me  permitted — to  being  able  to  paint  such  things  some  day 
or  other;  or  if  not,   to  be  happy  in  seeing  Turner  do  them,  whUe   I 

1  [The  Pilyrjms  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  Author  qf"Euyene  Aram"  (Saunders  and 
Otley,  1834)---illtistrated  by  David  Roberts.  Jennings'  Landscape  Annual  for  1835, 
1836,  1837,  and  1838,  contained  ''The  Tourist  in  Spain,  by  Tliomas  Roscoe,  illus- 
trated by  David  Roberts."] 

•  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  279.] 
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pleased  myielf  aad  mj  friends  enoofh  with  peaefl  OQtUBes  washed  with 
eobelt  sod  touched  with  Ns|^es  yellow. 

If  aoTbody  st  this  time  had  shown  me  in  the  least  the  way  to  what 
I  wanted-^  Turner  had  eren  let  me  see  him  ky  a  tint,  or  if  William 
Hunt  oouhl  have  travelled  with  us  on  the  front  seat — there  had  been  a 
chance,  as  before  of  my  being  a  great  geologist,  so  now  of  my  being  m 
notable  painter,  in  a  certain  limit^  sphere.  Again  I  have  only  to  write 
—Puds  AUter.i 

However,  the  chrysalid  epoch  was  at  last  past,  and  in  a  fluttering, 
blundering,  Ufaided  way  I  was  b^;inning  to  see  the  world  of  li|ht  again ; 
nor  did  a  day  pass  without  my  mddng  an  advance  of  some  kind  or  other. 
My  first  hit  Wal  of  my  new  method,  learnt  from  Roberts,  was  on  the 
C^teau  de  Blois — ^fiom  the  oour^ard  of  whidi  I  came  badL  to  the  Inn 
so  extremely  satisfied  with  the  r^ult,  in  the  form  of  a  flimsy,  yet  some- 
what graceful  drawing  of  its  spiral  staircase,  that  I  declared  to  my  Cither 
that  "Prout  would  give  his  ears  if  he  could  make  such  a  drawing  as 
that"  !*  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  first  excitement  of  an  unex- 
pected success — something  for  my  fost  advancing  sense  of  delicacy  and 
grace  in  architecture;  what,  after  all  allowance,  remains  of  inexcusable 
arroffance  was  yet  at  this  time  Immensely  useful  to  me.  In  enaUing  me 
to  |MOUgh  my  way  on  through  eveiy  form  of  folse  teaching,  trusting  my 
own  joyful  Instincts  for  the  right  I  forgot  to  count  among  my  college 
expenses,  very  early  (I  recollect  feasting  on  [It]  the  first  night  In  my 
little  bedroom  at  Peckwater,)  the  cost  of  Turners  Rkert  of  Frmmce  (how 
little  thinking  what  was  to  become  of  the  Loire  series!*),  and  the  book 
thenceforward  became  the  criterion  of  all  beauty  to  me;  so  early  had 
I  got  to  the  understanding  of  his  latest  work.  In  Its  light  and  shade. 
Nc^ody  but  the  engravers  had  ever  seen  the  drawings — Turner  had  tied 
them  up  tn  a  roil  and  put  them  away  In  a  drawer. 

At  Rouen,  I  hunted  down  all  his  points  of  view  from  die  riverside 
and  hill ;  and  virtually  we  started  for  Rome  by  traversing  the  "  gate  of 
the  forest,"*  whkh  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  object  In  tM  view 
from  Pont  de  I'Arche.  Very  trulv  that  gap  cut  bv  the  broad  ekmtuSe 
thitMigh  the  hundred  feet  high  mrest — upright  wild  forest — pathless, 
except  by  formal  green  alUe,  or  paved  ckam»ie,  must  have  strudc  him  as 
an  altogether  Frendi  feature  of  landscape,  impossible  among  the  fungcM 
bosses  of  oak  or  broken  dumps  of  beech  In  English  parks, — how  much 
more  In  Yorkshire  ccme  and  Scottish  wild  wood. 

By  Pont  de  rArche  to  Louviers  and  £vreux,  a  long  day  by  Dreux  to 
Char^pcs, — and  I  learnt  for  ever  what  painted  glass  was; — another  long 
day  to  Orleans, — and  I  learnt  at  once  what  bad  modem  Gothic  was. 

The  essential  catastrophe  of  all  that  was  best  In  France  may  be  dated 
by  the  building  of  Orleans  CathedraL  So  to  Blois  and  Amboise,  whkh 
rightly  made  a  great  impression  on  me  with  Its  St  Hubert's  chapel — and 

>  [See  above,  p.  224  n.] 

t  rrbis  remark  is  m  the  text,  IL  §  SI  (p.  269).] 

*  [Roskin  was  aflsrwards  te  preient  them  to  the  University  of  Oxford :  see 
VoL  XIII.  p.  5^] 

^  [Seen  prominently  in  the  drawing  by  T^umer,  which  is  Na  136  in  tlie 
National  Gallery.] 
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•o  to  Toon,  where,  finding  another  bad  cathedral,  I  was  glad  to  give  up 
architectiue  and  turn  the  horses'  heads  to  the  moantains. 

In  a  ooaple  of  dajrs-^one  given  to  see  the  tapestry  work  at  Aubusson — 
we  saw  the  blue  waves  of  Auvergne  rolling  along  the  southern  sky.  A 
little  white  stone,  dull  white  enough,  and  of  an  extremely  unerystalline, 
indefinable,  metamorphic  sort,  much  like  my  own  mind  at  this  time,  is 
still  kept  in  my  cabinet  at  Brantwood,  in  memory  of  a  happy  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Pont  Gibaud. 

The  drive  thence  by  Le  Puy  to  Clermont  showed  me — what  I  knew  at 
the  time  would  be  all  I  should  ever  care  to  see,  of  volcanic  mountain  and 
country,  in  which  the  so-called  rocks  are  not  really  rocks,  but  cinders. 
The  unnatural  architecture  of  the  basdt  interested  me  only  at  Le  Puy, 
where  it  is  less  formally  columnar.  I  have  only  confirmed  by  afterthought, 
and  experience,  the  conviction  expressed  in  Modem  Pamtert^  of  the  harm 
done  to  landscape  painters  by  studying  the  rugged  disorders,  or  graeeless 
cnder,  of  volcanic  rock. 

Thence,  the  journey  by  Valence  to  Avignon  was  all  made  gloomy  .  .  • 

[The  MS.  here  continues  as  in  the  text,  ii.  §  22  (iw*263).] 


1842 

[Although  it  rektes  to  the  tour  of  1842,  this  passsge  in  the  MS.  follows  L 
§  194  of  the  text  (p.  167).] 

It  had  been  planned  that  we  should  spend  a  month  in  Chamouni ;  which 
being  duly  given,  we  went  up  to  Berne  and  home  by  Carlsruhe,  Mayence, 
Cdogne,  and  St  Qnentin.  At  the  last  two  towns  I  made  the  two  last 
dra^Rdngs  ever  executed  in  my  "  first  manner."  *  One  carefol  outline  of  Mont 
Blanc  with  the  villa«  of  the  Prieuri,*  a  few  studies  of  towers  at  Mayence, 
a  bit  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Louvain  and  the  lighthouse  of  CaUis,«  were 
all  that  I  brought  home  that  year,  with  one  sheet  of  studies  of  figures. 

The  two  outlines  of  St  Quentin  and  Cdogne  were  made  for  &e  sake 
of  knowing  the  places  only — the  riieet  of  ^ures  was  an  experiment  on 
the  time  necessary  to  draw  them  rightly.  I  thought  and  looked,  much 
more  than  I  drew ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  at  Louvain  and  Antwerp  that 
my  taste  in  architecture  was  also  changing,  and  that  their  Flemish  buildings 
were  by  no  vieans  so  good  as  I  had  supposed. 

I  made  careful  notes  on  Vandyck  anui  Rubens  in  the  principal  galleries, 
and  came  home  humiliated  indeed  about  my  former  work — but  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pride  and  enthusiasm,  at  having  found  out  so  much  that  was 
assuredly  now  right,  for  myself; — and  of  corresponding  contempt  finr  the 
various  masters  <rf  whom  none  had  set  me  in  the  right  way. 


See,  for  instance,  VoL  III.  pp.  426,  473 ;  and  Vol  VIL  p.  307.] 

See  above,  p.  316.] 

Perhaps  the  ftontispieoe  to  Vol.  II.] 

Pkta  XIL  in  VoL^IV.  (p.  408).] 
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«S8  APPENDIX 


THE  AUTHORS  CHARACTER  AND  TEACHING 


[This  pMMge  if  from  the  MS.^  not  of  Pnefmriia^  b«t  of  tfao  intonded  Plrefiwo 
for  Ptmit'pimm^  d  whieh  a  procoding  put  it  printod  ahoro,  pp.  zzzr.-zzzfiiL] 

In  its  simplest  terms,  my  scheme  of  education  is  only  that  all  the  energies 
of  the  mind  shall  be  founded  on  affection  and  benevolence ;  and  that  all 
the  faculties  of  the  body  shall  be  developed  in  due  time  to  healthy  and 
balanced  strength.  One  thing  only  has  ffiven  a  pecuUar  and,  it  seemed,  a 
personal  colour  to  the  develofnnent  of  Uiese  quite  general  ideas,  namely, 
the  extreme  importance  attached  to  the  £icnlty  of  Sight,  and  the  studies 
which  cultivate  it.  That  of  Hearing  had  been  exhaustively  treated  q£  by 
Plato,  uid,  in  the  modem  art  and  science  of  Musi^  addressed  with  servile 
and  extravagant  indulgence :  while  the  fiiicnlty  of  sight  has  been  virtually, 
despised  by  every  leader  in  education,  its  sensibilities  not  only  uncared  Ibr, 
but  insulted ;  and  the  pleasures  derivable  from  it  usually  narrowed  into  the 
lasy  perception  that  roses  are  pleasingly  red,  gold  attractively  yellow,  and 
diamonds  conspicuously  bright  In  the  third  of  the  essays  I  lately  began 
on  the  laws  of  Fiction,  I  claimed  for  myself  a  peculiar  fineness  in  the 

Pleasures  of  sight,  such  as  had  been  possessed  in  the  same  d^^ree  only 
y  four  other  men  in  the  last  centufy;^  yet  this  special  £u!ulty  would 
never  have  been  allowed  by  me  to  give  any  prevailing  colour  or  direction 
to  my  woik,  had  it  not  been  compelled  by  the  scorn  of  it  in  the  thoughts 
of  idl  other  teachers  and  philanthropists.  I  have  not  written  about  doiids 
and  flowers  because  I  love  them  myself,  but  because  the  energies  of  man- 
kind are  devoted  all  around  me  to  the  pollution  of  sides  ai^  desolatkm 
of  fields;  and  I  have  not  written  of  pkrtures  because  I  loved  pictures, 
but  because  the  streets  of  London  were  posted  over  with  handUUs,  and 
caricatures,  and  had  become  consistent  and  perpetual  lessens  in  abomination 
and  abortion  to  every  soul  that  traversed  them,  so  fiv  as  it  used  its  si|^t« 
I  have  not — again  let  me  say  with  insistence — written  of  any  of  theae 
things  because  I  especially  loved  them.  I  hear  it  often  said  by  my  fiiends 
that  my  writings  are  transparent,  so  that  I  may  myself  be  clearly  seen 
through  them.  They  are  so,  and  what  is  seen  of  me  tiirough  them  is 
truly  seen,  yet  I  know  no  other  author  of  candour  who  hiw  given  so 
partial,  so  diqnroportioned,  so  steadily  reserved  a  view  of  his  personality. 
Who  could  tell  from  my  books,  for  instance,  except  in  the  course  and 
common  event  of  the  abandonment  of  a  sectarian  doctrine,  what  har  been 
the  course  of  religious  efibrt  and  speculation  in  me?  Who  could  learn 
anjrthing  of  my  friendships  or  loves,  and  the  help  m  harm  they  have  done 
me  ?  Who  could  find  the  roots  €i  my  personal  angers  ?  or  see  the  dark 
sprays  of  them  in  the  sky  ?  The  only  parts  of  me  that  my  readers  know, 
even  if  they  have  common-sense,  are,  first,  my  love  of  material  as  well  as 
human  beauty  (so  that  when  another  man,  reduced  to  despair,  suppose,  by 
a  cruel  shepherdess,  would  go  miauling  and  howling  about  the  vale  and  the 
vaUeys,  I  can  dimb  the  nearest  crag,  and  silence,  if  not  solace,  myself  in 
the  study  of  granite,  as  uncomplainingly  and  irrefragably  cleft);  secondly, 
my  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  thieves ;  and  thirdly,  my  general  wish 

1  [FkHan,  Fair  and  Foui,  §  73  (Vol.  XXXTV.  p.  843).] 
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to  make  all  honestly  living  creatures  happy— even  at  tome  inconvenience  to 
myself. 

Lastly,  but  perhaps,  practically,  of  all  the  chief  characteristics  legible 
of  me,  is  an  instinct  for  Teaching  which  resolves  itself,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  the  thing  under  my  own  microscope,  partly  into  an  extreme 
dislike  of  foUy  absolute,  and  for  the  rest.  Into  an  almost  inexplicable  but 
strongly  instinctive  pleasure  in  the  filling  of  empty  heads  and  hearts,  as 
if  they  were  so  many  bottles,  like  to  be  broken  for  having  nothing  indde, 
or  ceUs  of  honeycomb  too  hollowly  fragile.  And  under  the  growling  of 
this  indignation  at  public  folly  and  the  minor  bussing  and  murmuring  of 
the  hymenopterous  instinct  for  pouring  sood  conserve  of  eternal  ftct,  sweet 
in  the  taste  and  nourishing  in  the  substance,  into  eveiy  cell  of  human 
soul  that  will  let  it  in,  I  have  gone  on  throughout  my  life,  printing  every- 
thing I  could  discover  of  such  fact  as  &st  as  I  could,  and  snarling  at  foolish 
things  and  people  as  hard  as  I  could;  but  often  with  no  more  sense  of 
duty  than  the  tide  has  in  filling  sandpits,  or  a  stone  in  rolling  down  hill. 

These  four  main  characters  of  me,  then,  are,  as  I  have  said,  legible 
enough,  in  my  constant  work.  The  tendency  to  moralise  or  sermonise — 
involved  on  one  side  with  the  common  vanity  of  a  cleric,  and  on  the  other 
with  more  or  less  right  religk>us  sentiment — I  do  not  here  think  it  pn^>er, 
or  needful,  to  discuss. 

But  whatever  belongs  to  U,  or  has  been  dictated  by  it,  may  perfectly 
well  by  any  reader  whom  it  offends  be  skipped,  or  denied:  the  prac- 
Ucal  substance  of  my  books,  if  he  knows  bow  to  read,  will  remain  for  him 
exactly  the  same. 
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LETTERS    INTENDED   FOR   "DILECTA'' 


FROM  J.  C.  LOUDON  (1887)  TO  J.  J.  RUSKIN^ 

''{November  dO,  1857.>— My  wife  and  myBelf  unite  in  thanking  70a  for 
▼oar  Idndfy  tending  F.  0.  1888^  and  I  beg  tou  will  also  thank  joor  ton. 
Both  my  wife  and  myself  had  recognised  'Christ  Chiurcfa,  Oxford'  in  the 
Atkemwum  long  before  we  receired  yoor  letter.  It  and  the  other  poems 
are  exquisitely  beaatifol;  but  not  less  so  in  my  opinion  is  an  artide  by 
your  son  on  the  Poetry  of  Arehiteetore  in  the  December  nnmber  of  the 
ArckUedund  Magazme,  at  which  namber  I  send  yoa  a  copy.  Yoor  son  is 
certainly  the  greatest  natural  genius  that  ever  it  has  be^  my  fortane  to 
become  acqnainted  with;  and  I  cannot  bot  feel  prood  to  think  that,  at 
some  fotnre  period  when  both  yoa  and  I  are  onder  the  tor^  it  will  be 
stated  in  the  literary  history  of  yoar  son's  life  that  the  first  article  (rf  his 
which  was  published  was  in  Ltmdom'e  Magtume  of  Nmiwrai  Hidory'* 


FROM  SAMUEL  PROUT  TO  RUSKIN  (1848) 

"5,  Da  Camnomr  Tnuuca,  Jfsmfay  NigU. 

''My  dear  Sm» — Please  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  last  kind 
letter.  Such  assurances  of  friendriiip  give  me  real  bapi^ness,  and  make 
me  feel  ambitious  of  preserving  it.  I  ought  to  have  socmer  aduiowledged 
the  fevour,  but  have  been  sadly  hindered. 

"  I  was  in  town  on  Friday  last,  to  sive  a  promised  vote,  when  the  cold 
bitter  N.B.  wind  harassed  my  weak  lungs,  and  I  have  had  to  bear  up 
under  much  suffering.  But  this  has,  in  one  form  or  another^  been  th^ 
tale  of  past  years,  from  my  youth. 

''  Many  persons  can  talk  oi  health  through  life— others  for  many  months 
together;  my  share  has  always  been  measured  by  days,  sometimes  only 
by  hours.  But,  by  God's  blesdng,  I  have  been  fiivoured  with  assistance  to 
persevere  in  living  lu^,  and  with  a  lively  temperament. 

'*  Ft9lj  do  not  suffer  this  kindness  ct  writing  for  me  to  intrude  on  yoor 
valuable  time ;  the  BIS.,  I  believe,  will  not  be  required  before  the  end  loi 
January.' 

1  fPart  of  this  letter  has  ahready  betn  printMl  in  VoL  I.  p.  zzxviL] 
*  [tlie  MS.  of  Ruskin's  paper  on  Prout  which  appeared  in  the  AH  Jmamml  of 
March  1849:  see  Voi  XII.  p.  305.] 
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^  Your  third  Tolume  ought  not  to  be  hindered  a  mmnent,  and  ghame 
if  often  felt  for  thii  intniaion.  Yon  are  now  the  standard-bearer  of  art^ 
and  lead  a  host  Yet^  a  few  words  '  in  the  person  of  the  intangible '  will 
be  interesting,  as  Roaen  is  a  eity  of  whieh  yoa  ean  write  at  one  havinst 
avtkorihf.  It  is  after  your  own  hc^urt,  and  although  mueh  loved  by  myself 
it  is  best  appreciated  by  tfou.  Wonkl  I  eould  exchange  twenty  old  years 
for  twenty  new  ones,  and,  wUk  ike  €ge$  you  have  opened,  I  would  be  a 
real  'architectural  draughtsman/  without  resigning  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
picturesque. 

«« Formerly,  (although  I  ncTcr  drew  what  I  did  iio<  see,)  my  sketches 
were  but  tqtproackmg  resemblances,  mere  indications  of  gmce  and  beauty. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  I  feel  that  the  breadth  I  then  wished  to  express 
would  have  been  equally  broad,  had  they  po6s<»sed  a  clearer  expression  of 
ornamented  parts. 

"You  also  kindly  add,  'and  about  your  works,'  in  which  you  must 
have  discovered  many  feults,  and  I  could  point  out  many  more.  Happily, 
I  do  not  thirst  for  the  ^udits  of  the  multitude,  nor,  in  asking  fmr 
criticism,  mean  iq>probation.  Your  criticism  is  like  Uie  knife  of  a  wUful 
surgeon,  so  that,  as  I  am  in  safe  hands,  you  may  aii  awi^  without  hearing 
a  moan.    Leave  page  111  as  it  is,^  and  I  never  shall  be  unhappv. 

"Why  is  it  that  few,  besides  your  honour  and  your  humble  servant, 
have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  St  Rouen,  St.  Nuremberg,  St. 
Venice,  St  Rome,  and  many  others?  Oh  that  I  could,  in  the  garb  of 
penitence,  atone  for  many  transgressions,  and  before  those  inredous  relics 
make  fervent  vows  to  sin  no  more.  Alas !  at  sixty-five  I  tear  it  is  now 
too  late. 

''Nothing  has  been  said  to  Mr.  HaU,'  and  nothing  riiall  be  said. 

"You  lost  very  Uttle  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  *  Graphic' < 

"Pray  forgive  my  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter;  shall  I  say, 
because  it  is  Christmas  Day  evening,  I  make  merry  with  my  friends? 
The  fetted  turkey  has  been  slain,  and  our  table  has  humbly  honoured  the 
festive  season,  yet  without  music  and  dancing. 

"Our  windows  are  closed  for  the  deaUi  oi  a  dear  brother's  wife, 
released  from  long  suffering." 


1  rrhat  is,  of  voL  I  of  Modem  PaHUen^  in  which  Roskin,  while  praising  PMut, 
referred  to  his  «" manifold  feults".:  see  VoL  III.  p.  217.] 

*  [The  editor  of  the  AH  JoumaL    Raskin,  It  seems,  bad  promised  PMat  to 
write  the  appreciation  above  referred  to.] 

*  [A  drawing  society  of  the  time.] 
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SCHEME   FOR   COMPLETION   OF 
THE   WORK 

.   LIST  OF  JOURNEYS  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY 

Tub  follAwing  is  a  copy  of  a  sheet  of  MS.,  showing  Rnddn's  diief  joomejs 
4nd  subjects  of  studj  from  1826  to  1876: — 

1826.  Paris  (at  age  of  7). 

1888.  Schaifhaateoy  over  Splikgen  to  Como.    Milan. 

1835.  ChamoimL    North  Switzerliiod  hy  Tyrol  and  Stelrio  to  Venice ;  back 

over  Brenoer  to  Munich,  home  by  Rhine. 

1888.  Scotland. 

1840.  Winter  in  Rome.    1841,  Spring.  Mont  Cenis. 

1842.  Chamouni.    Fiiat  right  study  w  rocks  and  Ibregrennd  fSAliege. 

1844.  Chamouni  and  Vevay. 

1846.  Florence  and  Venice.     First  study  of  Angelico  and  Tintorct. 

1846.  Florence  and  Riviera  of  Genoa. 

1847.  Scotland.    First  careful  colour  study. 

1848.  Normandy.    First  architectural  analysis, 
1848.  Chamouni  and  Simplon.    Glacier  work  begun. 
18M).  Venice. 

1852.  Venke. 

1853.  Scotland.    Foreground  study  completed. 
(1854.    Oberland. 

( 1856.  Fribourg.    Berne.    Vevay.    Study  of  Swiss  towns. 

1858.  Bellinaona  and  Piedmont    Study  d  South  Alps. 

1858.  Dresden  and  Constance.    Tltiau.    North  Alps. 

1860.  Sallenches  and  ChamonnL 

1861.  Lucerne  and  Altdorf. 

1862.  St  Gothard  and  Milan.    Luhii. 

1863.  Annecy  and  Bonneville.    Alpine  limestones. 
1866.  Oberland  and  Lucerne.    Aliwne  brecdas. 
1868.  Abbeville  and  Amiens.    French  architecture. 
1860.  Verona.    Lombard  architecture. 

1870.  Venice  and  Florence.    Carpaccio. 

1872.  Venice,  Florence,  and  Siena.    Carpaccio.    Etruscan  architecUire. 

1874.  Rome.    AsrisL    Giotto. 

1876.  Venice  and  Simplon. 
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SCHEME  FOR  "  PRiETERITA,''  VOL.  III.,  AND 
**DILECTA,''  VOL,  HL 

Among  the  MSS.  is  a  sheet  in  Ruskin's  hand,  another  in  that  of  a 
secvetarj,  and  four  proofis  with  MS.  notes  and  corrections,  all  relating  to 
the  scheme  and  titles  of  chapters  intended  to  complete  the  third  volume 
of  PneierUa,  and  also  a  third  volume  of  DUecia,  as  the  proofs  are  headed 
^'PrtBieriia,  Vol  III."  and  "  DUeda,  Vol  III./'  although,  in  fact,  only  two 
of  the  three  published  chapters  of  Dileda  had  then  appeared.^  From  these 
papers  we  can  see  both  the  plan  ultimately  arrived  at,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  reached,  as  well  as  some  hints  as  to  the  meanings  of  the 
titles,  and  subjects  of  the  chapters. 


''PRjcTBRrrA,"  Vol.  III. 

i.  The  Grande  Chartreuse. 

ii.  Mont  Velan.  Other  titles  proposed  were  ''Monte  Viso/'  ''The 
Great  St  Bernard"  (and  "Vevay"),  ^d,  different  in  subject, 
"  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides/'  "  Oranges  and  Lemons  " ;  and 
again  "  Dash,  Thistle,  and  Wisie,"  afterwards  placed  as  DUecia, 
III.  ii 

iii  L'Esterelle.  Other  titles  proposed  were  "The  Nereids'  Guard," 
"The  Fight  with  the  Dragon,"  and  (perhaps  as  motto)  "A 
damsel  came  to  listen  call^  Rhoda."  At  one  time  "Kdnig- 
stein  "  was  to  be  united  with  this  chapter  as  "  L'Esterelle  and 
Kdnigstein." 

ir.  Joanna's  Care.  Other  titles,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives for  chap,  iii,  were  "The  Dog-dragon"  or  "The  Dragon 
Changed,"  and,  different  in  subject,  "The  Sal^ve"  or  "The 
Sal^ve  and  Lucerne,"  and  "The  Lost  Sunsets"  or  "The  Sun- 
sets that  Nobody  Saw"  (with  note  "Lady  Trevelyan").  This 
last  chapter  was  at  one  time  placed  as  vi  or  vii.  Other  sub- 
jects were  <'  Boulogne  Sands,"  and  "  Dash,  Thistle,  and  Wide," 
or  "  Kdnigstein/' 

V.  The  Source  of  the  Arveron.  Other  titles,  "  The  Treasures  of  Sheba," 
or  "The  Treasures  of  Solomon." 

vL  Kdnigstein.  Noted  as  "  Happy  Swiss  and  Chamouni  life  with  father 
and  mother — Both  their  characters."  This  chapter  would  have 
taken  the  place  qf  one  on  "Chamouni"  placed  in  one  list  as 
No.  zi.  under  another  plan  chapter  vi.  was  to  be  entitled 
"TTie  Wisdom  for  Laws,  or  Proverbs)  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,"> 
and  deal  with  Winnington  and  with  Political  Economy, 
vii  The  Rainbows  of  Giessbach.  Called  in  one  list  "Marie  of  the 
Giessbach."  See  also  above  s.  Chap.  iv.  for  another  subject 
proposed. 

>  [Thus  soma  material  for  DOeeta,  iii.  Golden  Water,  is  headed  ^'Dikda,  zzv."] 
*  lSe%  below,  p.  641.] 
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TiiL  Regina  Montiimi.    Other  titlet,  ''Red  Right"  or  «* The  Red  Ri^" 
and  '<ItoU  Sui  Miehele,"  or  ''Venma''  (lee  DUeda,  IIL  ▼!). 

is.  The  Hunter's  Roek.  A  note  in  MS.  adds,  ''The  rock  of  marUe  be- 
tween Lucca  and  Pisa,  where  Ugolino  dreamed  he  was  hunting" ; 
and  on  other  lists  is  added,  "  Last  of  Lucca/'  "Pisa  and  Lucca." 
"Looking  down  on  Pisa"  was  also  a  possible  title. 

X.  Fairies'  Hoik>w.  MS.  note  adds,  "At  Chamooni,  my  last  happj  dajs 
there  with  old  Couttet  and  Rosie's  kst  letters." 

xi.  Shakespeare's  QiC  MS.  adds, "  Early  Dover  returned  to.  Summing 
of  litenurr  purpose.  Last  reriew  of  England."  One  list  has 
for  this  chapter  "Boukgne  Sands,"  or  (but  strudL  out)  "Colwith 
Force. 
xU.  Calais  Pier.  MS.  addb,  "Early  France  returned  to  and  ended  with. 
Last  review  of  France." 

"DiUBCTA,"  Vol.   IIL 
t  GoUen  Water, 
it  Dash,  Thistle,  and  Maude  ^  (or  Wisie,  or  Bramble).    See  #.  PrwUrita, 

III.  ii.  ir. 
iii.  Ara  CelL    MS.  notes,  "Lore,  the  Altar  of  Hearen,  Role  of  life. 

Lore,  the  Rmle  of  Life." 
iy.  Schaffhausen,  or  Brare  GaUoway  (Scott,  Edinburgh).  See  bekm,  s.  ri. 
T.  Rose  Floor.     (My  own  minerakigical  life  and  study.    Crossthwaite. 

Couttet.) 
▼L  Verona  (Final  work  there  in  1869  before  taking  Oxford  professor- 
ship) or  Schaffhausen.    See  above,  #.  It. 
Tii.  The  Jm^gfrau. 
▼iii.  The  Bay  of  Uri.    (Lucerne.) 
ix.  St.  Martin's  P6rdi.    (Lucca  Poreh.) 
X.  St.  Martin's  Bridge.    (Sallenches.) 
xi.  St.  Martin's  Cha|^    (Canterbury.) 
xii.  Notre  Dame  of  the  Isle.    In  one  list  "La  Sainte  Chapelle." 

Yet  another  sdieme  carries  the  book  down  to  188S.  In  its  actoal  fonn 
it  comes  down  in  some  sort  to  1864.  Of  later  (or  in  some  cases  somewhat 
earlier)  date  would  have  been  chapters  on  some  of  these  >— 

Boologns  Sands  Marie  of  the  GiesBbach 

Milan  Keswick 

Momez  Abbeville 

Lueeme  Verona 

The  Crystal  Fdace  MalkMdc 

In  the  next  scheme  these  chapters,  corering  the  years  1860-1870,  were 
to  hare  been  oompressed  into  nVe;  and  the  series  then  continued: — 

6.  1872.  Carpacdo's  Chapel  10.  1878.  Dome  d'Ossob 

7.  1874.  The  Sacristan's  CeU  IL  1878.  The  Yinon 

a  1874.  Broadlands  12.  1882.  Monti  di  L«oea 

9.  1876.  The  Vale  of  Thame 

^  [Raskin's  dogs ;  for  a  note  upcm  them,  see  abore,  p.  602  n.] 
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In  thb  sdieme.  Chapter  I.  was  to  have  told  of  hif  lojoani  at  Boulogne — 
the  ^  story  of  the  Hurets,^  steady  beginning  of  Grreek,  the  phosphcnr  sea/' 
Chapter  II.  wonld  have  told  of  Unio  this  Lad  and  his  long  sojourn  at 
Momex;  Chapter  III.,  of  his  stay  at  Lucerne  and  ''the  Georgie  time."^ 
''Qiapter  IV.  must  be  NenchAtel  and  give  account  of  my  father's  death 
first;  then  Lsdv  Trevelyan's;  and  the  coming  of  Joanie.  The  parting 
from  my  young  life ;  what  Lady  Trevelyan  had  been  to  mo."  ''  Chapter  V. 
to  be  a  cheerful  number  of  genersl  interludes — Connie,  Joahie,  and  Marie, 
with  Norton."  Chapter  VI.,  ''Venice  from  besinning;  the  first  wonder  of 
the  Bridge  of  Si^,  first  drawing  in  St.  Mail's  Place.  The  last  time  at 
Venice,  1876.  Prince  Leopold's  wish."  Chapter  IX.,  "Go  back  here  to 
the  Broadlands  time.  Then  ^tXos  and  ^tXij  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple]. 
Waiting  for  Rose  under  the  cedar."  Chapter  XI.,  "General  life  at  Brant- 
wood— illness."  Chapter  XII.,  "The  Hills  of  Carrara.  The  1888  journey 
— ^revisiting  Ilaria.    Farewell  to  Lucca  and  Italy." 


PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  "  PR^TTERITA,'^  VOL.  III. 

The  following  are  a  few  fragments  from  the  MSS.  or  proof-sheets, 
arranged  under  the  several  headings  of  the  intended  chapters  of  volume  iii. 
as  shown  above. 

Chapters  i.-iv.  of  Praeterita,  vol.  iii.,  were  issued  by  Ruskin.  Among 
unused  material  for  chapter  ti.  is  the  following  scrap  on  the  Rhine  at 
Basle:— 

My  father  and  mother  were  always  comfortable  at  the  Trois  Ro&s, 
and  I  had  notes  to  make  on  Holbein,  and  to  explore  the  hills  north 
of  the  Rhine  with  Couttet :  and  watch  the  Rhine  itself— in  the  moment 
of  its  turning  away  for  ever  from  its  native  land. 

I  do  not  find  in  modem  guidebooks  any  notice  of  the  total  differ- 
ence  in  character,  as  well  as  power,  between  the  Rhine  and  Rhone. 
The  Gods  of  both  rivers  having  deigned  to  concern  themselves  much 
in  my  own  education,  I  cannot  go  farther  in  record  of  it  without  some 
word  about  this  greatest,  though  less  loved,  river-tutor. 

The  Rhone,  in  truth,  from  its  glacier  to  the  sea,  remains  merely  a 
great  torrent.  It  is  simply  the  mountain  stream  of  the  Valais,  receiving 
what  of  snow  melts,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  their  height,  in 
summer  on.  Monte  Rosa,  Mont  Combin,  and  Mont  Blanc.  But  the 
Rhine  receives  the  rainfiill  virtually  over  the  whole  face  of  Switier- 
land,  and  the  snow  meltings  of  the  entire  wilderness  of  Alpine  rock, 
from  Berne  to  the  Grisons.  Every  great  Swiss  river  joins  it,  besides 
the  streams  of  Jura  that  feed  the  lake  of  Neuchitel,  and  those  that 
rage  down  from  unthought-of  ravines  in  the  Tyrol  and  Black  Forest, 
and  the  mass  of  water  that  sweeps  ceaselessly  under  the  bridge  of 
Basle  has  always  been,  though  unimaginable  to  me,  one  of  the  chiefly 
majestic  things  I  knew  in  the  world.  Majestic  in  a  way  proportionate 
to  human  faculties,  I  mean — American  rivers  that  one  can't  see  from 

^  [Ruskin's  friends  among  the  fisherman :  see  above,  p.  634J 

*  [His  tour  with  Edward  and  Georgiana  Bume-Jones :  see  Vol  XVII.  p.  lil] 
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one  tide  to  tbe  other  of,  I  ckis  with  the  Deluge,  the  Okeial  Period, 
and  the  void  of  Space. 

Bot  it  is  extremely  curious  to  me  that  among  the  many  icieDtifie 
jottings  on  bygone  deluges  and  the  mkrosoopic  rermia  of  modem 
ditches,  I  can't  lay  my  hand  on  mar  document  concerning  the  depth 
of  the  Rhine  either  at  Basle,  Strasourg,  or  Cologne ;  nor  among  the 
long  talks  on  aqueous  denudation,  do  I  find  the  slightest  notioe 
whether  the  Rhine  is  supposed  to  be  washing  Basle,  ^rasburg,  and 
Cologne  away,  or  whether  those  renerable  cities  are,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  remidns  of  their  mortality,  ineonveniendng  the  Rhine :  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  hare  pleased  it  with  their  poetry. 

My  own  impression  has  always  been  that  considering  the  quantitj 
of  mnd  and  sand  the  rirer  carries  down,  as  soon  as  it  hss  entmd  the 
sandstone  districts,  it  is  a  wonder  the  often  languid,  flow  clears  its  bed 
so  continuously,  and  that  practically  Basle  and  Cologne  stand  pretty 
much  at  the  brim  of  it  as  they  did  in  the  year  1200.  Little  of  Basle 
dates  so  ^  back,  but  it  was,  when  I  first  knew  it,  one  of  the  rener- 
ablest  cities  in  Europe,  in  its  mingling  of  simple  Swiss  manner  of 
building  with  the  plain  Burgundian  GoUiic  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Some  additional  matter,  found  among  the  MSS.  and  intended  for 
ch.  Ui  C'L'Esterelle"),  is  now  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  it  (pp.  58£-5S4). 

Ch.  y. — ^''The  Source  of  the  Arveron" — ^was  to  have  told,  among  other 
things,  of  Ruskin's  lore  of  Alpine  streams,  meadows,  and  flowers.  The 
fi>llowing  fragment,  dated  ''Brantwood,  51st  May  1889,"  was  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  chi^iter : — 

Not  only  in  the  order,  but  a  little  in  the  method,  of  PneienUif 
the  delay  of  its  conclusion  has  involved  changes ; — ^there  are  so  many 
things  now  pleading  to  be  told  distinctly  as  soon  as  possible  ^t  I 
cannot  resolutely  choose  among  them,  but  must  let  the  accidents  of 
each  dav  guide  or  divert  my  thoughts  as  I  used  to  do  in  Fort.- — 
only,  1  have  now  both  design  and  fixed  boundaries  in  each  chapter, 
of  which  the  one  must  be  in  some  sort  fulfilled,  and  the  other  not 
exceeded. 

And  it  was  by  a  pleasant  and  helpful  chance  yesterday  that  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway,  who  came  down  last  week  to  consult  with  me, 
among  other  matters,  on  the  possibUi^  of  getting  a  oied  piper  or 
two  enrolled  in  the  Coniston  Band,  gathered  and  brougnt  in  to  show 
me  as  new  to  her  a  little  branch  of  the  mountain  vetch,  which  lias 
been  wonderful  always  to  me  for  the  grace  of  its  fodttng  flower; — 
there  are  so  few  flowers  that  are  lovely  in  their  passing  away,  bat 
this  branch  is  still  in  its  first  springing ;  the  flower  is  almost  as  bright 
as  a  pink,  the  leaf  foultless  in  symmetry,  and  the  sight  of  it  brings 
back  instantly,  and  compels  me  to  record  with  some  care,  the  course 
of  the  last  happy  day  I  ever  spent  with  Ladv  Trevelyan. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  the  sprinff,  in  1866.  Sir  Walter  and  she, 
with  theUr  little  Connie,  now  rising  fourteen  and  a  dainty  litUe  vetdi 
of  a  girl,  intended  a  journey  into  Switserland, — diiefly  far  Lady 
Trevelyan's  health,  but  partly  also  to  enable  me  to  take  Joanna  lor  a 
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month's  snminer  holiday  from  her  nursing  task  to  better  her  drawing 
of  Al|rine  flowers — Sr  Walter  finding  the  rarest  for  os  with  unfailing 
knowledge  of  loeality,  and  Lady  Trevefyan^  ill  though  she  was,  rejoicing 
in  the  progress  of  the  notes  I  was  then  writing  for  Proserpma. 

Chiq>ter  vi  (''Kdnigstein")  was  to  have  given  some  general  account  of 
Ruddn's  tours  abroad  with  his  parents,  of  which  the  tour  of  1859  (to 
Kdnigstein,  near  Dresden^  among  other  places)  was  the  last.  The  f<^ow- 
ing  scrap  was  to  have  formed  the  beginning  cf  the  chapter : — 

The  close  of  the  journey  ^  was  memorable  to  me,  in  having  granted 
the  last  happy  walk  in  the  Alps  which  I  had  with  my  mother.  I  had 
long  intended  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  pine  forests,  traversed 
by  cascades,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arc,  four  miles  above  St  Michel 
on  the  Cenis  road.  We  found  very  pleasant  rooms  in  the  little  inn 
of  the  village  of  St  Michel,  and  there  papa  and  mamma  settled  them- 
selves for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  in  which  time  I  promised  to  complete 
my  drawing;  and  for  a  wonder,  and  for  once,  did  so.  But  of  course 
my  subject,  with  effect  of  sunshine  aslope  from  the  east  and  south, 
could  only  be  worked  upon  in  the  morning;  and  I  used  to  drive  the 
four  miles  up  hill  to  it,  work  for  two  or  three  houre  steadily,  and  set 
back  to  the  village  in  time  to  take  papa  and  mamma  for  a  walk  before 
dinner.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  St.  Michel,  the  terraced  walks 
from  cottage  to  cottage  are  of  perfect  beauty. 

For  chapter  vii.  (''The  Rainbows  of  Giessbach")  Ruskin  had  copies 
made  of  some  lettera  vrritten  from  there  to  his  mother  in  1866 :  these  have 
been  printed  in  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  x1.*xlii. 

Chapter  viii.  was  to  have  told  of  the  Righi  (as  promised  in  the  text, 
see  p.  l67) — hence  the  title  of  the  chapter,  "  Regina  Montium,"  that  being 
one  of  the  traditional  derivations  of  the  name. 

Chapter  ix.  (''The  Hunter's  Rock")  was  to  have  had  as  ito  "motto" 
"The  Hills  of  Carrara "  from  Ruskin's  "old  poems"  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  208).  It 
would  have  dealt  with  Lucca  and  Pisa.  There  was  a  drawing  in  the  Ruskin 
Exhibition  of  1907  (No.  96)  which  Ruskin  entitled  "View  from  Lucca, 
under  the  Hunter's  Rock."  The  following  scrap,  intended  to  introduce  the 
chapter,  is  printed  from  a  proof-sheet: — 

In  the  only  bit  of  Dante  that  English  people  ever  read  or  have 
heard  of  (after  their  favourite  piece  of  the  adultery  of  Francesea),  the 
starving  of  Count  Ugolino,  they  are  content  to  enjoy  the  description 
of  ki$  starvation,  when  they  might  see  any  quantity  of  Ugolinos,  not 
counts,  starved  to  death  in  their  own  villages.  Also,  they  never  in- 
quire what  the  Count  had  done   to  deserve  starving;  nor  what  sort 

^  [It  is  not  possible  to  lay  which  year  is  ineaut  The  drawing  of  the  pine-fbrast 
on  the  Cenis  road  (now  at  Oxford,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  99  and  Plate  lUOlV.)  was  dated 
hy  Raskin  "1854  or  1866"  (Vol.  XIH.  p.  610).  In  W.  G.  Collingwood's  lA/e  amd 
Work  ^  Ruikin  (1st  ed.,  1893,  voL  i.  p.  232)  the  sojourn  on  the  Ceuis  road  is 
given  to  the  year  1869;  the  diaries,  however,  while  not  fixing  the  date,  make  it 
almost  certain  that  Ruskiu  must  here  refer  to  one  of  the  former  years,] 
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of  fenttng  he  had  in  beU  after  he  was  starved:  kast  of  att  da  dwj 
notke  wbsB,  in  the  first  dream  of  his  deqmir,  he  dreamt  he  waa 
hm^ng  the  wolf  in  the  moantaln  whidi  Dante  is  eonteat  to  indkale 
with  one  line — 

^Per  che  i  Pisaoi  vedsr  Loeea  noo  poono** 
C'Beeaiias  of  which  the  Pissns  cannot  see  Lucca  "> 

Thej  do  not  see  why  the  Pfsaas  shovld  wish  to  see  it  Or  whj, 
bdng  only  twelve  milW  away,  it  is  so  impoasihle  they  shonld ! 

Doe  north  and  soath  they  lie  to  eadi  other,— like  this:  l  Loeea, 
p  Pisa,  as  the  blade  thidc  line  finr  the  Amo;  they,  as  I  said,  twelve 

miksapart  FlcHrence (r) thirty 

mileseastward— level  witfi  Pisa. 

Patting  the  triangle  sooth  te- 

stead  «  north  fimn  the  river, 

and  putting  m  for  Maidstone, 

m  for  RodiMter,  and  e  for  the 

bit  of  London  round  Grosve* 

nor  Square,  beloved  of  Sydney 

Smith,  the  distances  are  about 

the  same;  and  if  Bochester  and  Maidstone  were  ultimately  fighting 

with  Orosvenor  Square,  and  qMurring  aside  for  practioe,  you  can  iamej 

the  sort  of  life  the  three  loving  cities  led  eadi  other. 

Chi^iter  X.  ("  Fairies'  Hollow  ")  was  to  have  given  "  Bosie's  bst  letters." 
One  of  these  was  set  up  in  type,  and  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  m 
the  Introduction  (above,  pp.  bdz.,  Izz.). 


PASSAGES  INTENDED  FOR  •'DILECTA,'*  VOL.  IIL 

CHAPTKE  I.:  ^GOLDKN  WATKE^ 

In  one  of  the  latest,  and,  on  the  whole,  best  directed,  ci!brts  of  the 
benevolent  University  men  who  interest  thfnnselves  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  are  endeavouring  to  explain  to  die  East  End  of  London  what 
sort  of  a  place  Florence  was,  in  all  the  quarters  of  it,  and  what  sort  of 
places  there  were  once  at  the  East  End  of  the  world,  as  compared  with 
Havannah,  New  York  City,  Naphtha  Settlement,  and  other  pr^ently  reH- 
giotts  and  artistic  centres  or  capitals  of  its  West  End; — in  one  of  the 
ktest,  I  say,  of  these  efforts  at  exposition  of  things  hitherto  unseen,  and 
undr^mied^rf*,  to  the  newly-couched  eyes  of  Islington  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets,— one  of  the  most  aealous  directors  of  the  exhibition  asked  me 
to  lend  him  fat  it  my  Rossetti  drawing  of  the  ''  Passover  in  the  House  of 
Zacharias," — which  I  was  only  too  gkd  to  do;*  and  to  obtain  for  him 


1  [Infirm,  zxxiiL  30:  conoafe  V^  V.  p.  308,  and  Vol  XXI.  p.  268.] 
*  fl^  referenee  is  to  the  Wkiteehapel  Fine  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  premotsd  by 
Canon  Baruett  of  Toynbea  HalL  ''GoMen  Water"  was  No.  ISO  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1888,  and  ''The  Futover"  No.  132.  The  latter  drawing  it  reprodaeed  on 
Plate  XXXIV.  in  Vol  XXXIII.  (p.  888).  There  is  a  reprodaetion  of  ''Golden 
Water"  at  p.  100  of  H.  C.  Marilljer's  DmUe  Oabriei  JSMisMi] 
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beddesv  firora  St  Dmwid\  Reigate,  the  loan  of  an  equallv  beaatifiil  drawing 
by  Rogsetti,  in  another  kind,  "  Golden  Water/'— which  had  also  been  mine 
once,  but  which  I  gave  away,  long  ago,  thinking  it  would  be  more  useful 
elsewhere  than  at  Denmark  HUl. 

But  neither  the  Passorer,  nor  Golden  Water,  nor  any  of  Rossetti's 
nobler  drawings,  have  erer  yet,  so  fitr  as  1  know,  been  useful  anywhere ; 
their  designs  beinff  founded  on  close  reading  of  legends,  whether  Persian 
or  Christian,  whi^  the  modem  picture-student  nerer  reads,  and  has  not 
the  means  of  understanding,  when  he  gets  extracts  from  them. 

I  did  not  see  the  d^cription  of  these  drawings  in  the  East  Bnd 
catalogue ;  and  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  repeating  now  what  has  already 
been  told,  of  the  story^of  ''Golden  Water."  But  as  it  is  a  quite  favourite 
story  with  me,  and  has  had  an  immense  power  over  my  own  life,  it  is 
perhaps  well  that  I  tell  it  without  reference  to  any  previous  form  in  which 
it  msy  have  appeared.  It  is  only  the  dose  of  a  longer  one,  the  last  in 
the  French  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nif^;^  and  I  must  say  in  the 
outset  that  this  simple  French  translation  is  the  only  good  one  existing 
for  the  modem  reader,  Mr.  Lane's,  while  it  presents  the  Arabian  shell 
or  casket  of  the  stories  in  perfection,  has  dropped  out  the  kemels  of  them, 
and  the  jewels ;  the  living  germ  and  contents  of  each  tale,  by  which  it 
had  become,  long  mm,  a  part  of  the  world's  legend-book,  and  a  proverb 
in  its  education.  'Hiis  particular  story,  which  for  general  instraction  is 
quite  the  most  predous  in  the  old  series^— dther  because  it  is  not  Arabian 
enough,  or  not  Aryan  enough,  or  not  modem  Republican  enough,  is 
omitted  by  Mr.  Lane  altogether. 

It  beghis  gloomily.  A  great  sultan  marries  the  youngest  of  three  sisters* 
Her  elder  sisters,  at  heart  jealous  of  her  to  the  death,  obtain  leave  from 
the  sultan  to  attend  her  in  child-birth.  She  bears  in  succession  two 
princes  and  a  princess ;  all  as  beantifol  as  the  day.  But  her  sisters,  at 
eadi  of  the  Irfiths,  conceal  the  child,  and  tell  the  sultan  that  his  sultana 
has  been  delivered  of  a  deformed  or  senseless  brood.  At  the  third  asserted 
miscarriage,  he  orders  her  death;  and  devotes  himself,  in  perpetual 
mourning,  to  the  interests  only  of  his  kingdom.  A  faithful  visier,  how- 
ever, though  unable  to  expose  the  sisters'  treachery,  saves  the  sultana,  and 
keeps  her  in  seclusion,  .as  Hermione  in  Winter's  Tale;  while  the  three 
children  are  brought  up,  by  his  orders,  in  a  palace  of  thdr  own,  in  a 
retired  province ;  and  there  taught  evory  princely  learning  and  exercise. 
When  they  reach  the  prime  of  youth, — the  Princess  Parisade,  perhaps, 
about  sixteen,  her  brothers  a  year  and  couple  of  years  older, — ^they  are 
accomplished  and  beautiful  and  good,  beyond  all  telling;  and  Uidr  palace 
is  a  miracle  of  household  grace,  brightness,  and  order. 

One  day,  when  her  brothers  are  out  hunting,  an  old  woman  asks 
hospitality  fh>m  the  princess;  which  being  granted,  she  fiurther  asks  leave 
to  see  the  palace.  She  is  shown  all  the  chambers,  and  all  the  treasures 
of  it, — her  hostess  requiring  afterwards  that  she  present  hersdf  to  say 
what  she  thinks  of  all  she   has  seen.    The  old  woman  is  courteous  in 

>  [''Las  Deux  Sours  jalouses  de  leur  Cadette,"  in  voL  ri.  pp.  288  m^,  of 
Le9  Miik  ei  une  NuU$,  traduiU  en  FrancoU  par  M.  QaUand  (iViris,  ed.  1745X  The 
story  it  at  vol  v.  pp.  342  leg.  of  Jonatlian  Scott's  English  tmnslation  (1811).] 
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thaaksy  Uiiab  in  wise  praise;  jet  intimates  that  three  thincs  are  still 
wanting  to  the  palace,  whieh  if  they  eoold  be  obtained,  wookT  make  it  a 
&iiltless  pattern  of  a  rojal  dweUing^  radiant  with  hcmoiir  and  felicity. 
Pressed  to  say  what  things  these  are,  the  old  woman  for  a  while  lefiises, 
warning  the  princess  that  there  would  be  danger  in  seeking  them.  At 
last  she  tells  her,— the  Talking  Bird,  the  Singtog  Tree,  and  the  GiMca 
Water;  and  so  departs,  withoat  fiurther  lessoning. 

Returning  horn  their  chase,  the  princes  find  their  sister  melanchdly. 
She  would  &in  keep  the  secret  horn  them — but  to  have  any  secret  to 
keep  is  already  an  nnnatoral  and  unendurable  rtate  for  her;  die  cannot 
but  confess  to  them;  then  the  three  resolve,  like  wise  children,  to  be 
content  with  their  palace  as  it  is;  but  the  unwisdom  of  mortality  lurevails 
against  the  girl — her  broth«rs  see  that  the  perfect  cheerfulness  of  her 
youth  is  clouded ;  they  determine  to  go  in  quest  of  what  she  desires, — not 
together,  but  first  the  elder,  leaving  her  in  the  younger's  diarge.  At 
P^^^g  he  gives  his  sister  a  sheathed  dagger,  which  she  is  to  draw  out  of 
its  sheath  every  morning.  If  it  is  bright  and  stainless,  her  brother  is 
well;  if  blood  runs  down  the  point,  he  is  lost  or  dead.  And  he  rides 
away  alone.  After  many  days'  journey,  he  sees  a  grey-haired  dervish 
praying  by  the  roadside,  who  asks  alms  of  him.  Giving  with  free  hand, 
the  prince  adcs  if  the  dervish  can  tell  him  the  wav  to  find  the  Talking 
fihrd,  the  Singing  Tree,  and  Goklen  Water.  The  old  man's  foce  becomes 
very  grave,  and  he  answers  that  indeed  he  can  tell  him;  but  that  many 
have  before  adsed  that  question,  and  of  all  who  have  gone  forward  on  the 
venture,  none  have  ever  returned.  But  the  prince  will  not  be  deterred. 
Then  the  dervish  gives  him  a  ball  (I  suppose  a  baU  of  thread)  and  tells 
him,  arriving  at  such  and  such  a  place,  to  throw  it  before  him,  and  that  it 
will  roll  on  till  it  guides  him  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  up  which  there 
is  a  straight  path  marked  out  by  multitudes  of  blacdc  stones  on  each  side. 

I  pass  to  the  interpretation  of  the  tale,  in  which  there  is  no  doubt 
for  any  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  symbds  in  the  mythology  common 
to  all  nations  in  their  strength. 

The  careless  reader  mi^t  at  first  think  the  bird  should  have  sung, 
and  the  tree  spoken.  But, — ^with  all  love  and  h<Hiour  to  the  bird  nation 
be  it  said, — biitb  can't  sing!  They  can  only  chirp  and  whistle.  There  is 
no  living  creature  that  can  sing,  but  the  immortal  one.  Song  is  only 
possible,  physically,  to  the  lip  of  man :  it  is  not  possible  to  the  beaks  of 
birds,  nor  the  jaws  of  beasts,  nor,  spiritually,  to  the  hearts  of  any  but  those 
creatures  of  God  who  can  see  Him,  and  rejoice  before  Him. 

When  we  are  ourselves  happy,  we  are  of  course  ready  to  call  the  sky- 
lark's twitter,  or  the  nightingale's  sug,  song.  A  blackbird's  whistle  is  a 
beautifol  and  tender  whistle, — to  my  own  mind,  finer  than  a  flute, — but 
it  is  not  smgmg,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  sing  with  it  and  put 
soul  into  it.  Any  mountebank  can  imitate  it,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird 
himself  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

And  though  birds  cannot  sing,  they  can  talk,  to  purpose;  and  to  more 
purpose  than  any  of  us,  bred  in  these  accursed  days  of  sport  in  killing 
birds,  can  ever  know.  Su|^M)sing  the  wanton  slaughter  of  aU  birds  for^ 
bidden,  for  shame,  and  their  companionship  accepted, — the  greater  number 
of  land-birds  would  more  or  less  associate  with  man,  and  all  their  vcnces 
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become  intelligible  to  him,  not  only  in  their  talk  over  their  own  affairs, 
but  in  advice  and  warning  to  himself,  in  auguries  which  never  erred,  and 
which  every  child  could  learn  to  understand. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  te  say  that  to  all  persons  who  look  faithfully  for 
guidance  to  the  aspects  and  powers  of  Nature,  distinct  help  and  grave 
warning  will  be  given  by  the  voice  of  birds,  which  could  be  receiv^  in 
no  other  way.  .  .  . 

Then  for  the  Singing  Tree :  the  voice  of  melody  is  given  to  it  as  being 
a  part  of  Humanity,  put  expressly  in  our  charge,  planted  and  tended  and 
grafted  and  guided,  as  animals,  even  domestic  ones,  cannot  be;  and  in 
its  medicinal  balms  and  fruit,  an  essential  part  of  sfnritual  life  (think  what 
the  olive,  orange,  and  rose — those  three  alone — have  been  to  mankind) ; 
with  the  pine  for  his  ships  and  the  oak  for  his  building.  I  write  tbeae 
lines  (1st  Sept,  1888)  at  my  old  home  of  Champagnole,  where  but  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  walk  in  the  pine  wood,  and  on  rocks 
glowing  with  deep  purple  cyclamen  above  the  glen  of  the  Ain,  which 
might  well  have  been  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  after  Christ's  Kingdom  shall 
be  come.  And  in  the  actual  sound  of  forests,  and  the  murmur  or  whisper 
of  the  spring  winds  through  budding  branches  and  setting  blossoms,  there 
is  a  true  Eolian  song,  addressed  partly  to  the  ear,  but  more  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  true  and  creative  imagination.  The  fiible  of  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
chief  of  those  founded  on  the  humanity  of  trees,  and  the  resultant  accept- 
ance of  the  laurel  crown  as  the  purest  reward  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power  used  nobly  in  the  service  of  man,  has  yet  a  deeper  symbolism  in 
its  expression  of  the  true  love  which  may  be  felt,  if  we  are  taught  by  the 
Muses,  for  the  beautiful  earth-bound  creatures  that  cherish  and  survive  our 
own  fleeting  lives. 

[The  proof  breaks  off  without  any  iuterpretation  of  the  Golden  Water.  As  this 
intended  chapter  of  Dilecta  was  to  have  been  parallel  with  voL  iii.  cb.  i.  of 
Prat^rita  (^'The  Grande  Chartreuse"),  Ruskin  would,  no  doubt,  have  moralised  the 
story  by  reference  to  sacred  wells,  such  as  that  of  the  Chartreuse  (above,  p.  482).] 

For  chapter  iv.  (''Brave  Galloway")  Ruskin  had  collected  some  little 
information  about  his  Scottish  ancestry:  see  now,  above,  pp.  602-604. 

Chapter  vii.  (*'The  Jungfrau,"  or  alternatively  "The  Laws  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach "  ^)  was  to  have  contoined  ''  final  note  on  my  girl  acquaintances  and 
poetry."  In  a  MS.  beginning,  the  chapter  is  headed  "He  heard  music 
and  dancing."^  On  another  beginning,  in  printed  proof,  the  motto  is 
''The  March  of  the  Scarlet  Lancers";  then  follow  the  verses  by  Ruskin 
called  "The  Peace  Song"  in  his  Poems  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  245);  and  the 
chapter  begins  thus: — 

These  lines  were  written  to  be  sung  by  those  who  could  sing,  to 
the  dancing  of  those  who  could  dance,  chosen  among  the  girls  who 
had  feeling  and  sound  practice  in  such  mysteries,  at  the  school  of 

^  [The  reference  beinr  to  the  Book  of  Ecdesiasticns  (e^.,  xxzii.  2,  5,  6)  written 
by  "Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach."] 
«  [Luke  XV.  25.] 
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WinningtoD,  near  Northwicfa,  Cheshire,  between  the  years  1865  and 
1868.  It  was  <»ice  a  nobleman's  hoase^  part  of  his  parlc  still  sur- 
rounding it ;  seventeen  miles  beyond  Crewe»  on  the  north  Edinburgh 
road ;  and  I  used  to  stay  there  when  I  had  lectures  to  gire  at  Liver- 
pool, Rochdale,  Glasgow,  Bradford,  or  the  like  miserable  and  abysmal 
localities,  on  the  subtects  of  Heaven,  Earth,  the  Bottmnless  I^t,  and 
other  places  up  and  down  the  midst  or  outside  of  the  universe, 
abroad  and  at  home,  better  known  to  me  than  to  the  working  audiences 
who  came  to  give  me  contemptuous  audit 

Chapter  x.  (''St  Martin's  Bridge")  would  have  given  further  notes,  it 
seems,  on  Sallenches  and  the  Bridge  at  St  Martin,  in  addition  to  those 
in  Praeteriia,  vol.  ii.  ch.  zL  The  following  scrap  was  to  have  introduced 
the  chapter: — 

All  that  is  wonderful,  and  for  people  who  love  pine  forest  and 
ice,  beautiful,  in  Chamouni  has  rivalship  or  counterpart  in  other  pas- 
toral valleys  of  the  high  Alps.  In  Grindelwald,  or  at  Bosenlaui,  or 
in  Lauterbrunnen  or  at  Macugnaga,  one  may  receive  virtually  the 
same  kinds  of  impressions,  often  in  more  exciting  variety.  But  there 
is  nothing  else  in  Europe  like  the  valley  of  Sallenches ;  and  the  little 
Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin  was  in  old  days 
the  hermitage  whence  one  might  see  whatever  was  mightiest  in  Alpine 
form,  and  rightly  spell  whatever  legends  were  most  precious  on  tablet 
of  rock  or  scroll  of  cloud. 

At  no  other  point  of  the  Alps  does  the  region  of  the  vine  reach 
so  near  the  central  snow;  and  where  in  other  places  it  approaches 
the  higher  chain  nearest,  the  last  vines  climb  irregularly  among  their 
glowing  islets  of  crag,  and  there  is  no  agricultural  district  of  tnmsition 
between  them  and  the  lower  pasturages.  But  at  Sallenches,  the  vines 
wander  among  the  lower  villages  and  trellis  their  gardens,  while, 
above,  wide  extents  of  cnrchard  and  arable  separate  the  grape-district 
from  the  rock  bases  of  the  higher  mountains.  Nor  are  these  less 
singularly  varied  than  the  disposition  of  their  woods  and  fields. 

For  chq[>ter  xi.  (''St.  Martin's  Chapel")  some  historical  extracts  were 
put  into  type — from  Nicolas  Battely's  Caniiutria  Sacra  and  other  sources — 
with  regard  to  St  Martin's  Chapel  at  Canterbury  (compare  Vol.  XXXIII. 
pp.  487,  438). 


END   OF  VOLUME  XXXV 
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